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NOTE. 


It  has^nltbecn  possible  personally  to  verify  absolutely  all  state- 
monts  of  fnet  in  this  report.  Copies  of  the  report,  however,  were 
submitted  to  th  following-named  persons  with  the  request  that  all 
such  errors  be  pointod  out  in  order  that  thoy  might  lie  corrected 
before  the  report  went  to  press. 

Mr.  George  W.  Gallagher,  president  San  Francisco  Board  of 
Education. 

Mr.  Allied  Roncoviori,  superintendent  of  .public  schools 

Mrs.  Jesse  W.  Steinhart,  chairman  Sari  Francisco  school  survey 
committee.  / y 

Mi-.  Robert  Ndwton  Lynch,  vice  president  and  manager  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce.  v p 

The  suggestions  resulting  from  this. request  have  all  been  given 
careful  consideration.  e 

' P.  P.  Claxton, 

. . ’ Commissioner. 
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THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

CALIFORNIA. 


INTRODUCTION. 

During  tho  month  of  December,  1914,  represen tatives  of  the  San 
brancisco  Chamber  of  Commerce# conferred  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  in  Washington  concerning  the  possibility  of  a survey  of 
the  San  Francisco  public  school  s}Tstcm  umlor  tho  direction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education.*'  At  that  time  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
drafted  a statement  of  the  conditions  under  which  tho  Bureau  of 
Education  would  undertake  a survoy.  i 
On  April  $,  1915,  a representative  of  the  Commissioner  mot  with 
tho  board  of  education  in* San  Francisco/and  presented  a copy  of  thi9 
statement  of  conditions,  and  discussed  the  subject  of  the  survey 
informally  with  the.  board.  The  conditions  stated  were  as  follows: 

1.  An  official  invitation  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  from 

the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education.  - " 

2.  Assurance  of  cooperatioh  of  the  California  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction-  # 

3.  Tho  survey  to  bo  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

4.  The  survey  to  consist  of  a sympathetic  inquiry  into  conditions 
os  they  arc,  with  commendation  of  what  is  good,  and  suggestions  for 
improvement  and  further  development.. 

5.  Report  of  the  survey  to  bo  submitted  to  tho  Son  Francisco 
Board  of  Education,  and  published  (as .submitted)  by  tho  Bureau  of* 
Education.  \ 

6.  Phc  Bureau  of  Education  to  furnish  the  services  of  three  special- 
i9th  (la lev  increased  to  five)  and  to  publish  the/mal  report. 

7..  fhc  San  brancisco  Board  of  Education  to  furnish — 

C«)  Traveling  and  subsistence  expenses  of  tlirco  Specialists  (later 
increased  to  five)  representing  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

(5)  Traveling  and  subsistence  expenses,  and  compensation,  of  four 
members  (later  increased  to  seven  by  mutual  agreement)  of  the 
survey  commission,  to  bo  nominated  Ijy  the  Bureau  of  Education  r'\ 
from  a list  to  bo  approved  by  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education. 

M Ncccssafy  stenographic  and  clerical  assistance. 

P Necessary  oflicc  supplies  materials. 

Tho  necessary  expo, use  of. tho  survey  Was. estimated  by  the  edm-  ’ 
missioner* at  $8,500. 
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THE  PCBfclO  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


> Bo^nfof  1"!°  °!  ^ H;  I,915’  th°  8C('rcf'ftr-V  of  the  Snn  Francisco 
il,« T f.L<  TV‘°n  no,,fle<,  t,)0  commissioner  that  at  a mcetiu"-  of  t 
tl  o board  on  July  13  the  following  resolution  was  adopted:  ° 

a snitoyof  £ ^1^^ Sun 'r ' °*,:Co'"'nwc  haa  cstl>rct*ed  a wish  to  make 

mmmwm 

to  vouch:  Therefore  he  it  * W °f  COmmcrco 

Added* ' Anther  ^ l!  u 'o'  rl " 1 01 1 1 until  approved  by  the  Board  of  Kdueatiou.  and  pZ 
<U,  outlier,  that  this  involvohio  expense  to  the  Hoard  oi  Kd  neat  ion.  ? ' 

* notified'  nfttp0f  °ctobcr  8 tho  secretary  of  the  board  of  education 
notified  tho  Commissioner  of  Education  that  at.  a mcctiim  0f  tho 

. 1°.  ! °Ct0lrr  5 11  "',ls  solved  that  the  Commissiuner°of  Edu- 

San t0  C0Hduct  a 8U>vey  of  tho  school  department  of 

On  November  20  Mr.  Lynch  wired  Iho  commissioner  that  SC  000 
of  the  needed  $8,500  had  been  raised  and  that  bo  c n dere  ’^e 
. prCm,Un<  Cr,,(f  lh0  assured.  On  December  28  Mr  yS 

reported  that  Iho  committee  bad  raise, 1 within  SCOO  or  S7.I0 

itzir*  u"“<i'c.c'',"miuco  ^ ^ t«  & 

On  January- 3,  1916, *tho  commissioner  wired  acceptance  of  tho 

«rlj“ ar*  “J  "d''iseJ  “““  «•*  ««u  begm 

THE  Purvey  commission. 

On  January  13  tiro  list  of  names  of  the  persons  proposed  for  tho 
survey  commission  was  sent  to  the  San  Francisco  Board  cJ  Educa- 
oiiand  to  the  chamber  of  commerce.  One  or  two  changes  were 

asar  ■— ««■  v- — - M* 

From  the  Bureau  of  Education : 

Mas.  UmiEm  W.  Calvin — homo  economics. 

^Ketcheu  H.  ;D«,.:sswH-«hopl  architecture,  sanitation,  buildings  and  equip- 

t Arthur  TV.  Dunn— civic  education. 

Iomn  L.  Kandall — school  and  home  gardening. 


.I  'UIV  gu.iut:iuilg, 

tipKiuCK  L.  Fa kkiinotqn— ed wation  for  immigrants. 

1 rr*- ' ”,  «•«. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


From  outside  the  Bureau  of  Education: 

William  M.  Davidson— organmition,  ad  ministry  tion,  financial  and  fiscal  piob- 
Icma — superintendent  of  public  schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.1 

Cuaklfh  A.  McMuitrtv — elemoutary  schools,  courses  of  study, -methods  of  toach- 
ing  prbfossor  of  olouieutary  education,  Peabody  Collogo  for  Teachers,  Nashville, 
Tcun. 

John  W.  W’ittiktis— elemorftarv  schools,  courses  of  study,  methods  of  teaching- 
president  of  Harris  Teachers  College,  St.  Louis,  later  elected  superintendent  of  public 
schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  Stanley  Buown— i secondary  education— superintendent  Joliet  Township  High 
School, 'Joliet,  HI. 

IIenhy  Tunvi:n  Bailey— fine  an^-cditorotSchool  Art.  Magazine,  Boston,  Maas., 
later  iippointod  dean  of  Iho  Cleveland  School  of  Art,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Will  Kakiiaut— music— director  of  music,  public  schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

On  January  IS  President  Gcorgo  E.  Gallagher  wired  tho  conunis- 
sioncr  that  tho  names  submitted  wero  approved  by  tho  board  of 
cditenlion. 

Eight  members  of  tho  commission  spent  practically  tho  entire 
month  of  February  in  San  Francisco,  while  tho  remaining  members 
visited  tho  schools  in  August  after  tho  opening  of  tho  new  school 
year.  Twelve  members  of  the  commission  spent  a total  of  3-17  days 
in  San  Francisco,  hn  average  of  approximately  25  to  30  days  each. 

Every  elementary  school,  every  high  school,  and  10  evening  schools 
wero  visited,  by  ono  or  moro  members  of  the  commission.  .The  num- 
ber of  visits  to  schools  aggregated  -M'S ; visits  to  classrooms,  I, SIS; 
conferences  with  groups  of  teachers  and  principals,  130.  Thq  details 

of  visits  nro  set  forth  in  tho  folio  whig  table: 

0 

/Report  of  visits  made  to  sdioots  tij  12  members  of  the  San  Francisco  survey  commission . 
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THE  PUBUO  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


The  commission  wishes  to  acknowledge  its  obligation  to  school 
officere,  teachers,  various  civic  organizations,  and  individual  citizens 
of  San  Francisco.for  their  courtesy,  kindly  consideration,  and  hearty 
cooperation.  Tho  work  of  the  commission  was  facilitated  in  every 
possible  way  by  the  members  of  tho  board  of  education,  by  tho  super- 
intendent of  schools  and  his  deputies,  by  supervisor^,  principals, 
teachers,  and  other  school  employees,  by  the  mayor  and  other  city 
icials,  and  by  many  private  citizens  whoso  deep  interest  in  the 
improvement  of  tho  public  schools  was  noted  on  every  hand. 

Tho  local  school  survey  committco,  under  whoso  auspices  the 
survey  was  conducted,  and  its  individual  members  rendered  much 
valuable  assistance. 


. r- 


• Chapter  1. 

THE  CITY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


As  tho  largos^  city  of  tho  region  wost  of  tho  Missouri  River,  nnd  tho 
principal  seaport  on  tho  west,  coast  of  North  Amoricn,  San  Francisco 
has  the  distinction  of  being  tho  metropolis  of  tho  Pacific  Coast  of  tho 
•United  States.  Situated  near  the  center  of  tho  const,  of  California, 
San  Irancisco  occupies  tlu>  northern  end  of  a .peninsula  which  is  ap- 
proximately 30  miles  long,  surrounded  on  the  wost  by  tho  Pacifio 
Ocean,  on  tho  east  by  tho  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  nnd  on  tho  north 
by  tho  Golden  Gate. 

The  first  settlement  in  this  locality  dates  from  October  0r  1776, 
when  two  Franciscan  monks,  f'alou  aiidCambon,  founded  an  Indian 
mission,  which  thoy  called  San  Francisco  do  Asisi.  After  the  Mexi- 
cans secured  control  of  California,  1822,  a small  Village  called  Dolores 
grow  up  about  tho  mission.  In  IS36  tho  village  of  Yerba  Buena  was 
founded  on  tho  water  front  near  by,  and  from  this  tho  modurn  city 
developed. 

In  1816  California  came  into  tho  possession  of  tho  United  Statb9, 
and  in  tho  following  year  tho  village  of  Yerba  Buena  changed  its 
name  to  San  Francisco.  At  that  time  its  population  was  about  450. 
The  discovery  of  gold  in  1S48  brought  a largo  influx  of  population 
into  California,  nnd  by  September,  1840,  San  Francisco  is  said  to 
ha vo  had  a population  of  10,000. 

Tho  city  has  been  visited  by  a number  of  disastrous  conflagrations, 
five  of  which  during  the  years  1840-1 851  destroyed  property  tho 
valuo  of  which  is  estimated  at  $16,000,000.  An  earthquake  did 
some  damage  in  October,  18G8.  In  April,  1906,  'an  oarthquako 
shock  wrecked  a number  of  buildings,  and  by  rupturing  gas  and 
water  mains  prevented  offoctivo  monsnros  for  dealing  with  tho  firo 
which  ensued.  When  the  fire  was  finally  subdued,,  it  was  found  that 
about  a third  of  the  city,  including  most  of  tho  business  section,  \vas 
in  ruins,  with  a loss  of  life  reported  at  452  and  a property  loss  of 
more  than  $200,000,000.  It  is  estimated  that  ovor  250,000  peoplo 
woro  lof  t homeless,  and  most  of  thoso  wore  wholly  ruined  financially. 

Notwithstanding  thoso  reverses,  San  Francisco,' with  splendid 
spirit  and  roeupOrativo  power,  has  each  thno  sot  l^skduipjy  about 
tho  task  pf  rohuildmg.  Tho  area  bufhod  ovor  in  1906  has  booh 
almost  entirely  rebuilt  with  substantial  modern  buildings 
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THE  CITY'  OP  BAN  FRANCISCO. 
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-Of  eight  cities  in  California  linving  in  1.910  a population  of  25,000 
or  over,  Sin  Francisco  shows  the  I incest  rate  of  increase  for  the  Inst 
census  period,  1900-1910.  The  City's  most  rapid  growth  was  made 
during  the  decades  froin.1SG0  to  1SS0,  its  population  increasing  more- 
than  fourfold  during  that  period,  while  during  the  30  years  front  1&S0 
.to  1910  its  population  increased  on|y  7<U  percent.  ’The lowest  rate 
of  decennial  increase  was  14.6  per  cent,  for  the  decade  I S90-1900. 

next  lowest  Fate,  2.1.0  per  cent,  was  for  the  last  docado  reported, 
1900-1910.  , The  disaster  which  hefell  the  city  in  1900  undoubtedly 
retarded  its  development  to  an  extent  from  winch  it  has  hardly*  \x*t 
fully  recovered^  ' 

With  a land  area  of  20,032  acres,  the  population  per  acre  in  1915 
wits  estimated  at  17.  T lie  basis  for  ctAnpariiig  San  Francisco  with 
tho  other  cities  in ’the  same  population  class  is  presented  in  Table  3, 
from  which  it  appears  tjint  it  is  fourth  in  the  list  of  tlieso  cities  in' f 
density  of  population.  Suit  hrancisco  has  about  two-thirds  as  many* 
inhabitants  per  acre  as  Newark  and  Milwaukee,  liut  nearly  six  tunes 
as  'many  as  New  Orleans,  and  nearly  seven  times  as  many  as  L09 
Angi'lcs,  Differences  in.  average  donsit y in*t hose  cities  is  duo  largely 
to  the  proportion*  of  undeveloped  territory  within  their  corporuto 
limits,  which  is  comparatively  large  in  San  Francisco. 


Taolr  3. 
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1 FiotadoJ  sutuLcs  «f  aUt»  a insulation  olovw  3u,uog  ta  I6U;  Hunau  of  tb*  Oosu*. 

Tho  total  number  of  dwellings  in  San  Francisco  in  1910  was  05.025, 
and  tho  total  number  oftamilics  K6.414,  there  being  132.9  families' to 
each  100  dwellings.  The  corresponding  figure  for  the  State  was  109.8 
families  to  cayh  100  dwellings.  Tho  average  number  of  persons  per 
dwelling  was— San  Francisco,  0.4;  California,  4.G.  Tho  average  iium- 
berof  porsons  per  family  was— San  Francisco,  4.8;  California^,  Tho 
fueta  concerning  housing  alo  still  further  analyzed  ip  Chapter  XVI. 

For  a discussion  of  tho  distrilmtion  of  tho  population  uccordmirt© 
occupations,  seo  Chapter  XIV:  , ( -,‘- 
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RACIAL  COMPOSITION  OF  POPULATION. 


T 


In  1910  noarly  72  por  cent  of  the  population  of  Son  Francisco  wero 
foreign-born  or  of  immediate  foreign  descont,  as  may  bo  noted  in 
lablo  4 and  Figure  1.  Tho  largest  olements  among  the  foreign-born 
population  are  the  Germans,  Irish,  Italians,  Scandinavians,  and  tho 
ngiisn-Scotch-Wclsh  group.  The  Chineso  numbered  10,582  <and 


Racial  Composition  of  Population 
San  Francisco:  1910 


SSSSsasn; 

the  Japanese  4,674,  though,  as  noted  in  Chapter  XV  of  this  report 
since  1910  the  Chinese  have  decreased  in  numbers  and  tho  Japanese 
have  materially  increased.  . F , 

San  Francisco  is,  therefore,  distinctively  a cosmopolitan  city. 
hj  even  different  racial  groups  of  foreign-horn  are  represented  by 
numbers  sulheicnt  to  constitute  from  1.1  to  5.8  per  cent  of  the  total 


population.  Only  about  ono-fourth  of  thq  population  is  native-born 
of  native  white  parents. 

The  presence  within  tho  city  of  considerable  numbers  of  persons  of 
foregn  descent,* grouped  for  tho  most  part  in  settlements  more  or  less 
dearly  differentiated  by  languago  or  racial  characteristics,  inevitably 
creates  special  difficulties  fox'  tho  schools.  Theso  problems  aro  fully 
discussed  olsowhoro.  . J 

Table  i. -Distribution  of  population  of  San  Francisco  bp  country  of  birth,  1910. 


Country  of  birth. 
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Other 


Australia 
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Distribution  of  population  by  age-periods— San  Francisco  compared  with 
the  nine  other  cities  hating  a population  of  300,000  to  S(jp,000  in  1910.  ** 
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20  to  24  years 

2*1  tn  44  years ][ 

45Jo  04  years 

W years  and  over 
and  age  unknown. 

Total  popula- 
tion  

Total  5 to  19 

years 

Total  20  to  64 
Tears 


Population  at  each  age-period. 


Dnf- 

falo. 


12. 2.1; 

77.449 
4?.  04!* 
41,0*17 
no,  7-n 
65,476 

14,696 


Cln- 

eln- 

nail. 


De- 

troit. 


LoS 

An- 

geles. 


Mil- 

wau- 

kee. 


29,172  48.715  22,817 
55,825  77 >6*18  41,517 
•W,2^)  fl,  <92  25.000 
W.OHSj  5.9,819  12, 01.1  42.511 
l24,fiftS,fo  OKolll*.  «... 

64, 103 
16,670 


423,715363*691 
119,41 


196  91, 
247,264  226,639 


37,614 
69,011 
38. 920 


1 .98, 6.5*1 2 1 , 77.1 1 1 8, 813 
65,  l«  59,6J9|  61,718 

16,13«  16,839  13,380 


465, 766  319,1 
21,050  67,1231 


98^373,857 
23  107,661 

279, 86lj213, 429|215f  OSaj  Ao,  767 


Mlnne-|  *lerw 

apoll,ilo”M. 


26.797 
44,  ,1rtl 
28,112 
39.071 
100  615 
45,059 

11,971 


301,408 

72,873 


32.04. 
04.076 
33,  M3 


New- 

ark. 


Wash-  * Total  I flan 
Ing-  for  9 j Frao- 
ton.  cities,  cisco. 


38.421  26,069  30»,729  39,17$ 
6I,39i|  19,061  544.4X.li  40,710 

*£**■'{  2x,  1 12  307,02*1  33,465 
35. 8H0|  34,424  369.3*16  46.189 
10. 40s.  1 14, 73611 10, 376 1 . 1 1 1, 920 1 TO,  443 


48,291 

14,850 


49,3.391  64)375.  'aoilOBSj  68)642 
11,878118,252'  133,664  19,966 


339, 075  347, 460|33l,  0693, 265, 1 4841 6,  Oil 
07,919  97,206j  f8,073j  862,413  82,195 
194,259  1 99, 964  208,0751, 075, 342^285,673 
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T^h\ilrn^,^v^tributi°n^,  ty  *9'  periodt—Sm  Franritco  compared 
soo,doo  in  mo.  <s£  KiRu^sl'ki^  aT  ha™9  “ popuUltion  °f  30°>000  to 


r«r  pent  of  total  populatloo  at  each  age  period. 


Age  period*. 


.TTn<1*r  5 reara  of  ace... 

6 to  It  yeorii. 

l ’i  tu  IPf  ve^ttrii 

30  to  34  vaunt 

35  to  44  iraon 

45  to  fti  yoitr* 

65  vain  ami  over,  aod 
age  unk  nown 


nuf- ! *7; 

,l,°'  I DllVl 


1.05-  ! Mil-  «_.  .w  ! 

An-  w-ati- lM,nn*‘  up.  i New- 


Trg'|l’n„«, 

j cltlos. 


Sa  n 


! 

1 8 

1-9.3 

" 

1 11.6 

| 7 t 

J 15.1 

16.7 

| i0.5 

11.9 

9.4 

9.9 

7.fr 

1 10.4 

11 

9.8 

11.3 

i 36.1 

, 34 

29.1 

<1 

1 16.1 

: . 15.6 

11.6 

: 16.4 

) 5.5 

; 6*i 

4.8 

! « 

MO  * 

i 100 

100 

, 100 

23^ 

; 55TT~ 

30.4 

62.9  i 

1 1 

; 60.5 

i 

53.5 

1 68.6 

W.J  I •«.#  : SJ.»  j 23,0 


AOE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  POPULATION. 

According  to  tho  consus  figures  for  1910,  Tublos  5 and  6,  and 
Figure  2,  tho  ago  distribution  of  tho  population  of  San  Francisco 
shows  markod  peculiarities  whon  compared  with  that  of  tho  Uni  tod 
States  as  a whole.  San  Francisco  has  vory  muph  loss  than  hor  share 
of  children  under  20  yoars  of  ago,  only  a liltlo  more  than  half  tbo 
avorngo  proportion  of  .children  5 to  14  jrears  of  ago,  and  much  more 
than  hor  share  of  adults  of  tbo  product! vo  ogos  of  25  to  44  yoars 
(41  por  cent,  as  against  29.1). 

Comparing  San  Francisco  in  this  rospoct  with  tho  nino  othor  citios 
of  tho  same  population  class,  Table  0,  and  Figure  3,  similar  dis- 
crepancies of  distribution  appoar,  though  thoy  are  slightly  loss  pro- 
nouncod. 

As  shown  in  Tablo  6,  in  tho  nino  citios  tho  population  from  5 to 
19  years  of  ago  oqunls  43.1  por  cont  of  tho  population  from  20  to  04 
years;  in  San  I*  rancisco,  28.7  per  cont.  In  tho  nino  citios,  therefore, 
tho  ratio  of  population  of  school  ago  to  population  of  20  to  64  yoare 
of  ago  is  50.1  por  cont  greater  than  in  San  Francisco. 

The  importance  of  these  facts  for  public  education  irf  manifest. 
With  a much  smaller  proportion  of  children  of  school  ago  than  the  * 
average  city  and  with  a much  larger  proportion  of  productive  adult 
population,  tho  financial  burden  of  supporting  tt  public-school  system 
rests  much  more  lightly  upon  fho  people  of  San  Francisco  than 
elsewhere. 
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ILLITERACY. 

Table  7 shows  the  figures  for  the  per  cent  of  illiterates  in  the  pop- 
ulation 10  years  of  ago  and  over,  comparing  San  Francisco  in  this 
respect  with  the  United  States  as  a whole  and  with  the  nine  other 
cities  m the  same  population  class  in  1910. 

Table  7.— Per  e«il  of  illiterate*  in  the  population  10  year*. of  aqe  and  over-  to  ei tit* 
having  a population  of  $00,000  to  500,000  in  ti)10 

• _ 1 ■ r 

■ Per  cent  of  illiterates.  . 


Cities. 


1.  SAN  FRANCISCO... 
Minneapolis. 

3.  I.os  Angeles 

4.  Wnsl'iiirton 

5.  Milwnokee. 

0.  (‘im  innnti. 

7.  UiilTnlo. . . . 

S.  Pet rnit.... 

I>.  New  < *rk  'is 

10.  Newark,  N.  J... 


United  Statos. 


Native  white. 


Foreign- 

bom 

white. 


4,7  i 

c.8 ; 
7 > 

8.2  i 

9.5 

9.6 
10.3  r 
It. 7 ( 
12.9  , 
14,  2 . 


12.7 


llvo  . 
a tag©. 

Foreign 
and  mixed 
parentage. 

0.2 

0.2 

• X 

.2 

.2 

.4 

#6 

.4 

.1  J 

.3 

1 « i 

.5 

.2  [ 

.6 

*2  t 

.5 

i ! 

1.2 

.3  , 

.« 

3.7  1 

1.1 

In  respect  to  illiterates  fn  the  fbreign-hom  white  population,  San 
rnmcisco  had  a smaller  proportion  than  any  other  city  in  the  list 
*■'  >)crc,cnt-  which  is  les®  than  one-third  of  the  per  cent  reported  for 
the  tenth  .city,  while  in  tli^United  States  as  a- whole  the  per  cent 

In  respect  to  illiterates  in  the  native  white  population  of  native 
parentage,  San  Francisco  had  0.2  per  cent.  Only  2 of  the  10  cities 

reported  a smaller  per  cent,  while  it  was  3.7  per  cent  for  the  United 
States. 

In  respect  to  illiterates  in  the  native  white  population  of  foreign  or 
mixed  parentage,  San  Francisco  had  0.2  per  cent.  No  one  of  the  10 

cities  reported  a smaller  per  cent,  while  for  the  United  States  it 

w.as  1.1.  - 


RESOURCES  AVAILABLE 


PURPOSES  AND  TUB  JR 


FOR  EDUCATIONAL 
UTILIZATION. 

In  the  following  pages  certain  tables  are  presented,  showing  com- 
parative ignres  for  San  Francisco  and  thoothernino  cities  in  the  same 
population  class,  with  respect  to  resources  available  for  educational 
purposes,  and  thg  pxtent  to  which  those  resources  are  utilized  in 
certain  particulars.  Tho  table*  are  based  on  data  given  in  the 
03S13— 17 2 • 
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reports  of  tile  Census  Bureau  and  tho  Commissioner  of  Education 

derived  ‘PreSCntS  tho  fuct3  from  whjch  the  six  tables  following  am 

'/ 

Tablb  8.  Somefaett  concerning  10  citiet  having  a population  of 300,000  to  500,000  m 


f 

Cities. 

* 

Kstf. 

m:ilC<) 

1 Mil, 

t Kst (mated 
1 Irupvtiluo 
] real  and 
por*inl 
1 pr'»|*eriy, 
1915.* 

Chlldrjjn  ; 
*5  to  19  1 
1 years 
■ ot  upe,  1 
1 ly,S-*  .J 

Males  ?1 
ye  irs  uf 
ape  and 
over,  , 
1915.* 

! Total 
1 rove  n 110 

j re  'eipis 
for  |»ul»llc 
s.lmols, 
1015-10.* 

Buffalo 

SAN  KitANrisro.**."" 

I.us  A nicies 

Milwaukee /"-f 

Clin  Um.ii  1 

Newark.*. """" 

New  Or  levins !!.*.*!!!” 

Waatitnpion *.*.** 

457, 7.’3 
45.\?.V» 
45/,  1 m j 
4I9.5MI 
40.',  175  j 
3vj,  100  1 

3M,??i 
3Vt,  0.8 

/t598. 350,000 
1 , 0*3,  7nX.  S78  J 
I O’»0,  ?UL  0*0 
| 5*3,031,!*, 4 
1 5ll*,ir?5,  430 
4a<,  ly.l,  704 
33o,OS9,  413 
•’In,  7t,7,  Wl  J 

! m,m 

80,03 
05,0*1 
1 .0,718  . 
100, 779 
108,854 
104,314  1 
83.959  r 

I3«,4I7 
1 *.<0,84,7  1 
!<•?<  74?  I 
i?t;,!M? 
U'*,noS 
1 15.1-04 
|03.3*i?  I 
Ill,  5*3  | 

1 *3.301,  TO 
3, 0n4, 450 
1 5,  ?*3, 755 

7,  4o?,33 

> 3,3)i3.40l 
3, 185,0(6 
18,3.16 
3,3.54,480 

Average. \i* 

313,0.0  ! 

• 700,.V4i  4*.|  1 
487,043,753.; 

83,01? 
03,01.8  ; 

119,9119  j 
131,105  | 

2,  3m.,  330 
2,  484,039 

3tN,U73j 
irm 

035,073,550  | 

07,800  ’ 

• 1 

132,908 

2*904,408 

of  cl  He*.  i ii 1 5,  fiiVr'o;. rj ’« » r77>c7 n i* u7" una  |Cr  ,cm  1x16,3  of  assessment  reported,  In  financial  statistics 

f!‘.J Ur:'rn  ( cr  '^"Ce-dlMnlMitlon  fiptrps  for  loin 

tnd  oil  «<r  nonictemie  mcii-is.08'  warrants,  sales  ulprupcrty,  proroods  oflnsurnmo  adjustments, 

Tabl*  0.—  Value  of  properly  for  each  adult  male  in  to  citiet,  t91S. 

1.  L(W  Angeles - $5,830.09 

2.  Minneapolis b kis  i« 

3.  SAN  KUANCISCO «'  'b'm 

i »•«*'■*« ■ 

0.  Milmiukco * ^ 

7.  nuffuio 

8.  Seatllo _ <1  fn  na 

10.  New  Orleans 3.104.45 

Avewgo „■ 4,7702 


Lot  Angelea 
Minneapolis 

•3  AH  PBAVC13C0 
Washington 
Cinolnnggfl 
Milwaukee 
Buffalo 
3aattla 
Hawk 
Baw,0rlaaia 

.AVERAGE 


#6.839 
6,838 
6.678  I 
6,627 
4.763 
4,600  ■ 
4,481  • 
3,633  < 
3,487  < 
3,164  t 

4.776  « 


, 4.—' Value  of  property  for  etch  adult  male. 
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As  Shown  in  Table  9 and  Figure  4,  San  Francisco  ranks  third  in  the 
hst  of  10  atios  in  value  of  property  for  each  adult  male.  The  amount 
in  San  hrancisco  is  79.5  por  cont  greater  than  that  in  the  lowest  city 
m tko  list,  and  18.8  per  cent  greater  than  the  avorago  for  the  10  cities. 

Tablb  10.—  Value  of  property  for  each  child’s  to  19  yean  of  age  inlO  citiee,  1915. ' 

1.  SAN  FRANCISCO ,r.  .. 

*■  j,os  Angoie* ; “ 

6.  Wuahington «/ I? 

6.  Cincinnati. r . * 6.06  . 

i!fc— JSS 

K>. Neworieon.... ! : ; ! ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ! ; ; ; ; ; ; ! ; ; ; 33;™; J.  . 

Average...., 


0, 792. 26 


i 

*3AB  FRAHCI300  *12,1*6 


lot  Aagslss 

Minneapolis 

Seattle 

Washington 

Cincinnati 

MUfauksa 

Buffalo 

Hsrark 

Bsv  Orleans 

ATBRagz- 


6.792 


Fioube  6.— Voluo  of  property  for  each  child  S to  19  years  of  age. 

Comparing  the  1ft  cities  in  rcspoct  to  amount  of  wealth  for  oach  child 
of  school  ago,  as  shown  in  Table  10  and  Figure  5,  San  Francisco  ftads 
tho  list  with  $12, 15.1.14,  which  is  noarly  four  times  tho  amount  ro- 

ported  for  tho  lowest  city-m  tho  list,  and  nearly  twice  tho  avorago  for 
tno  10  cities,  * 

Table  11.  - Value  of  property,  by  State),  for  each  child  5 to  18  yean  of  age,  ms.' 

1.  CALIFORNIA............  ' «lr  ’ 

2.  Washington — ' - 

»•  no*  tork yz 

4.  Minnesota 

5.  New  Jersey *"’* ’ ‘ 

6.  Ohio :*  8’100 

7.  Wisconsin 1'  ^ 

8.  Louisiana * * • 0* 

* ( * * 3,800 

Average. 


8,787 


' S “1Ud#d  Ust "» tboM  *Wch  th.  Un  cities  In  u>.  population  class  of  %>. 


Fran- 


j-i  * 'AN 
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Since  a portion  of  the  support  of  city  school  systems  is  derived  from 
, Stato  taxation,  a comparison  of  the  resources  of  the  States  in  which  the 
r 9 cities  are  located  is  of  value  (omitting  the  District  of  Columbia). 
As  shown  in  Table  U and  Figure  6,  California  ranks  first  among  those 


. Fiiumit  B.-VaJue  of  property.  l.y  States,  for  earh.ehUd  5to  IS  years  of  ace.  1913. 

8 States  in  respecl  to  value  of  property  for  each  yhild  5 to  18  years  of 
ago.  The  amount  in. California  is  59.2  per  cent  greater  than  the 
. average  for  the  next  3 States,  $9,733.  and  -76,1  per  cent  greater  than 
the  average  for  tho  8 States.  ' . . 


Table  12.-.Y,,mftrr  „/  molt*  ft  year  a of  aye  anf  over,  for  mcl  WO  Ml, Iron  5 lo  19  ym r, 
of  agt  in  10  ofio. 


. 1.  SAN  KRAXCISCO. 

2.  Siattlo 

3.  Los  Anjjolcs 

4.  Minneapolis 

5.  Washington.; 

6.  Cincinnati 

7.  buffalo 

8.  Newark 

0.  Milwaukee 

10.  New  Orleans 


, 214.1 
212.8. 

171.2 
144.5 
132.0 
125 

107.2 
^00. 2 

105. 2 
09.1 


Average. 


141.8 


. 

~ r 

. FRA£C13C0 

Seattle 

Loa  An*ol«a 
Ml  poll) 

T 

, Waohlcgton 

Cincinnati 

(luffalo 

Newark 

Milwaukee 

Bow  Orleans 

AVERAGE 

. 

Fioure  7.  -Number  of  adult  males  for  ouch  100  children  $ to  10  years  of  age. 


As  shown  in  Table  12  and  Figure  7,  San  Francisco  ranks  first  of  the 
10  cities  in  number  of  adult  malos, for  each  100  children  of  school 
ago.  Tho  numbor  in  San  Francisco  is  50.9  per  cent  groator  than  the 
avorngo  for  tho'10  citios,  and  is  moro  than  twice  tho  numbor  reported 
for  the  lowest  city. 
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SUMMARY. 

San  Francisco  is  a young  and  vigorous  city.  In  loss  than  three- 
quarters  of  a century,  within  tho  lifetime  of  many  men  and  women 
* 10  now  hvo  within  its  borders,  it  has  from  a small  struggling  villago 
become  ono  of  tho  groat  and  important  citios  of  tho  world.  Its  loca- 
tion at  one  of  tho  doors  of  the  continent  through  which  must  pass 
much  of  tho  life  and  tho  businoss  of  tho  continent  affects  infvitably 
lU  . loractor,  its  growth,  and  its  dovolopmont.  Its  cosmopolitan 
population  makos  possiblo  for  it  a rich  and  varied  culture.  Its  opon 
° " , t°  ,ts  geographical  environment  contribute  to  freedom  of 
outdoor  life,  to  lovo  of  ploasuro,  and  to  tho  dovolopmont  of  artistic 
toinporamont. 

Few  other  communities'!.!  the  world. are  so  able  to  maintain. their 
schools  and  to  supply  them  abundantly  with  all  buildings  equip- 
ment, nnd  teachers  that  may  bo  noodod  for  their  highest  efficiency  at 
who  Uwor  cost  may  bo  necessary.  ' emcioncy,  at. 

California  is,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  of  school  aim 
one  of-  the  richest  States  in  the  world,  probably  surpassed  in  this 
rospoettby  only  one,  and  the  estimated  vahie  of  property  in  San  Fran- 
cisco as  compared  with  the  number  of  children  of  school  .mo  j3  much 

,H1'ftnyi°th,'r  City  0f  itS  r,ass  in  ‘h«  ^‘nitod  States.  It  lm 
more  than  twice  tho  average  in  tho  other  nino  citios  bavin*  a popula 
turn  between  throe  and  five  hundred  thousand  P P 

The  proportion  of  men  and  women. of  producing  age  to  children  of 
school  ngo  is  very  largo  ni  San  Francisco.  Tho  proportion  of  men  of 
producing  ago  to  children  of  school  ago  is  more  tliaii  twice  as  large  os 
l?roportl°n  in  tho  four  cities  of  Buffalo,  Newark,  Milwaukee 
and  No.w  Orleans  and  is  60  por  cent  larger  than  tho  othor  nino  citios 

of  Jlfrt ' "I  fN°Uhor  tho  °!--v'  nor  fho.Stato  in  which  it  is  locatod  and 
of  whith  it  forms  a part,  is  burdenod  with  debt,  and  both  citv  and 

vosiod  '“ds 

hn |0th®r.We?lorn  Js>  and  citios,  California  and  San  Francisco 

icJ  J^°PU'd  Tan  j advftncod  Pnnciplos  nnd  motliods  in  thoir  polit- 
cal  government  and  civic  life  which  demand  for  thoir  proper  func 

NnTV'r ^°rsfll  mtoUigoncojind  virtuo.of  1 1 very  high  *rado  which 
£ hnl  !Vl<  onlf  through  uiuvoreal  oduc/ition  of  an  oqmtllv  hi*h  grndoh  * 

broad  a^d  W0,U  j1  an,d  matorial  ProsPori  ty  of  lift  State  and  city  ronuiro ' 
broad  and  sound  tulturo  and  high  idealism  as  protection  agLst  the 
corruption  of  matorial  woaltli  and  death  in  the  din  and  dust  of  trado 

5ESr  sskPS 


Chapter  II. 

A STATISTICAL  STUDY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

In  1910,  of  all  ehildren  0 to  9 yeans  of  ape,  SO  per  cent  wero  reported 
as  having  attended  some  kind  of  school  at  some  time  during  the 
school  year  just  ending;  of  those  10  to  14  yeare  ofage,  92  perceirtlnid 
attended;  13  to  Invars,  49.3  percent;  IS  to  20 .years,  ll.S  percent 
Before  presenting  the  figurea  collected  hv  the  survey  commission' 
cerium  comparisons  hosed  on  school  reports  from  the  10  cities  are 
of  interest.  The  ligu.es  for  total  enrollment  in  tho  public  schools 
for  the  school  year  1915-10  are  given  in  Table  13. 

Tadib  13.  Comjxiratne  enrollment  in  public  elementary  and  high  tchooli  of  10  citirt 


Cltj. 


# 


J.m  Antrim . # 

Kruairk ’ * ” 

Ituttplo !.!..!.* 

.*!!"!!!!!!”!”." 

Wmhlmrlon ] 

s a n r if  \ Ncisro.  . ; ;;  ;;;;;;;;;;; 

Illnrh'aiiolj^ 1 | 

N*.*  Orlmn* ” ’ * 

Omimiull ” 

fioauio !!!!!!!!! !!!!!!!!!!!!! 

a vmup | ■ 


1 Krom  rrport*  lo  the.  bureau  of  Kducation. 


Total  enrolment,  j 


I : kmmi.tr> 

j 

* 

niirh 

i iu 

«n«1  Un.|i*r 

school*. 

£:irU'tt*. 

AS  VV» 

11.7*0 

4A2. 1 #0 

6IV.HY1 

A.2l* 

1 s*un* 

A **.*9 

417, 721 

Mr.;  4 
M.?'l 

6.  MM 

4 II*.  .1*1 

7.2tA  | 

A‘A.n?s 

• SI 

4.  MU 

4M.2SS 

4S  >7 

A.  1(9 

HIM 

4*  «*7 

t.'US  ! 

Vb.7/1 

41  ?(S 

4,020 

402.13 

SO.TIft 

a.iifi  | 

in.a?» 

Al 

«,Wj 

394.61 

• From  report*  of  the  Crnsuj  bureau. 


From  the  data  contained  in  Table  13  are  derived  tho  comparisons 
•presented  in  tho  following  tables: 


Table  14.— Number  of  elementary  tchnol  pupiU  ( 1915-10 ) per  1,000  population  (1915) 

tn  10  cilia. 


1.  Newark 

2.  I on  Angt»!od 

3.  Waalirflgum 

4.  Miimeapolb 

6.  RufTulo..: 

0.  Milwaukee 

7.  New  Orleans 

8.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

9.  Cincinnati 

10,  Seattle 


172.1 

151.6 

140.9 

133. 3 
131.8 

125.5 

123.6 

113.3 
107.5 

93.2 


^Average, 

22 


. 130.3  *• 
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Comparing  Snn  Francisco  with  tho  other  9 cities  in  Iho  snmo  popU- 
1 1,110,1  r,,W8'  Tuhlo  14  and  Figuro  8,  only  2 other  cities  rank  Uhvcr  in 
the  number  of  pupils  in  tho  public  elementary  schools  per  1,000  of 


Bstirkv 
Los  aj)*Hss  . 
VsSM&gtOB 
mr.n««pol  is 
buffalo 
MUvaubaa 
Orlaacs 

«3ab  nisei  SCO 
ciDolDoati 
Saattla 

ITEHkZt 


m.i 

61.6 

146.9 

133.3 

131.6 

186. 6 ■ 
113.6 

113.3  l 
10t. 6 < 

96. e • 

130.3  - 


ftoi'KK  6.— N umta  r of  clctm-nuij  school  j*uplls  per  l.OflO  population. 

the  tntft]  population.  The  average  for  the  10  cities  is  15  per  cent 
greater  than  the  number  in  Sail  Francisco,  nml  tho  average  fur  the 
first  5 cities  in  llie  list  is  nearly  30  per  coni  greater. 


Table  15.— A'pmkr  of  hiyh-schoot  pupil*  (1915-16)  per  1,000  population  (1915) 

CtU(S.  f 

1.  If*  Angt  len 03  ^ 

2.  Mittn«*ajit#lin....‘. «, \ 

3 Sc.tiiii* 1 6 

A.  W :L'li in^ton 

5.  Milv\aukee. 

C.  Newark - • ^ 

7.  I>tiiTalo 

8.  ('iiit  itntuO 

U.  SAN  HtAXClSCO * .... . . ’ . . ‘ * * 

10.  -New  Orleans 


in  10 


20  5 
20  3 
13.8 
13  A 
12  8 
12.3 
10  3 
8 


Avenge..... 101 

As  shown  in  Table  15  nnd  Figuro  9 only  ono  city  in  tho  list  ranks 
lower  than  San  Francisco  in  number  of  high-school  pupils  per  1,000 
of  population.  Tho  average  of  tho  10  cities  is  50.3  per  cent  greater 


Los  Angtlta 

Hlnraapoli* 
3*aUlp 
Vasblagtoa 
lfilwaulna 
l«#ari 
Buffalo  . 
Cloolccati 
•3AM  FHAMCI3C0 
8»«  Orlat 

imioa 


£6.9  « 
£4.3« 
£0.6  « 
£0.3  « 
13.6  « 
13.4  « 
1£.6  « 
£.3  • 
10.3  fl 
6.0  ■ 

16.1  i 


ffuefts  6.— XuoiU-r  of  high  reboot  pupil  a j*r  1,000  population. 

than  the  number  in  Snn  Francisco.  Washington  and  Seattle  have 
approximately  twico,  aAd  Minneapolis  and  Los  Angeles  two  and 
ono-lmir  times  as  many  pupils  in  the  high  schools,  proportionately, 
os  San  Francisco. 
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Ta.,«  18.  XuMibrr  tfkV+rM  pupil*  per  ,.000 

. »n  JO 

1.  StiattJe.. . , 

2.  Mitmeapnli# ^ ^ 

3.  1*<*  Angt-U*  . . . * 

, -I.  Washington 1*0.8 

5.  I’lmiHuati liH.  4 

6 Milwaukee  * *.** 

a lit iflaln . 110  3 

/*■  SAN  I HANV1SCO. . K 4 

«.  Nfwark  ‘ ; '*[ 

10.  NVw  Mr  Iran*  * * '* 

<TI  9 

*■ Tma  - 

n.mT'^f  nf  t,l°  nunl,)c,r  of  M-sfhool  pupils  in  proportion  to  the 
10  °r  ° omon,ar-v  R,,UHl1  PWl'ils.  shown  in  Table  If.  ami  Fi-mro 
10.  San  hrancsco  n?am  ranks  low.  Seattle  a ml  Mmncapohs  Co 

?m*Z  Z’r"rr'nlr  »»  ">«  W .ini.  .1,. 

m“c  «f  the  f,ist  lour  cue,  17:.  ,.t  i,u,» 


lft«bln*too 
wir.ol&r.Ht  l 

NUnilhi 

but fnla 

•3A5  r.-tf.-w: 0 

r*»»rk 
*•*  Crl««r« 

imu! 


1 *»?.l 

XTJ.U 

13a. « 
114.0 
110.8 
97.4 

21.0  i 

17.9 

44.9 

186.6  \ 


Fioeat  ia.-Numt»rolhl*h«bool  pupa,  per  I.OMrtrarnUrr  Khool 


pupU*. 


pupils,  is  92.3  per  cent  creator  than  the  number  in  Snn'FrnneWo 

ulZTZZL** 10  “ 3:'9  «• «"■<« a»  — W 

hlTXTS  iS'1"”  p,s“  -•  «- 

Tadl.  M. -Total  revenue  receipt,  for  public  .rbooU  {,9,3-10 /or  each  aduj,  mole  (,9,3) 

, _ in  10  cilia. 

1.  L«w  Angeles.-. 

2.  Washington 

• 3.  Newark * 

4.  DufTalo * 

♦ 3.  Minneapolis  ; ^ ^ 

C.  Milwaukee 

7.  Cincinnati 19.  40 

8.  Seattle N 18.  70 

« SAN  FRANCISCO. ...  .7.'. ...  • - 18.51 

10.  Now  Orleans..  16.1)0 

10.82 

Average 

; * i* 


$32  47. 
30.00* 
27.  7,5 


21.7ft 
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With  available  resources  notably  prater  than  the  other  ri ties, 
*an  Franc, seo  ranks  next  to  the  lowest  in  the  amount  spent  on  public 
s,  bools  for  each  adult  male,  as  shown  in  Table  17  and  Fipire  11. 


•••button 
Iwcl 
Fuffo  0 

Clr ^inr*ti 

♦343 

. *••  Or  1 tor.* 


9M.41 

SC.  06 
tt.16 

14.19 

I9.lt 

19.43 

is. n 
18.61 
16.04 

lo.ac 

41.16 


Kir.l'tir  tl.  — ToUl  $chool  rovrauc  rvorlpu  for  c«cb  •Jail  oufo. 

The  average  for  the  10  cities  is  35.4  per  cent  prater,  and  the  average 
for  the  hrst  4 c,„es.  KS.59.  is  78  per  cent  prater,  than  the  a, nouni 


spent  in  San  Francisco. 


Tunc  1 t -Toml  rr,mut  ncripnfi*  *-W>/»  {im-i6)/„r  wtt  ^Ui 

of  apt  (1VJ5)  in  iOantt 

• 1 Lim  \ mrt'It'js . 

*•'* 

39  9.S 

f 3**39 

:«  37 

' 29  20 

7.  ItuAat..! v ™ 

& <>inritiu.')tt > ^ ^ 

9.  Mihrattltu...' ^ * rV? 

10.  Now  Orleans 


f*»  19  ymy 


3 . 

* s\\  riuNvisro. 

b Newark 

C.  Mimn‘3j>»!is 


20  -10 
10  72 


A wrapv 


30.  76 


(omparing  the  amounts  raised  for  public  school  purposes  for  each 
clnhl  of  school  age,  Table  18  and  Figure  12  show  that  San  Francisco 
•s  surpassed  by  only  3 cities.  The  amount  in  Sun  Francisco'  is  above 


to*  u&#r#i#« 

VtahlBfton 

SiattU 

• 341  i If  CISCO 
Iwwk  r 

54.37 

Mltmotpollti 

Buffalo 

ClDOlnnatt 

Mtl*ouk#* 

■ 

!•»  Orlooao 

10. ft  _ 

• 4T1R40E  ■ 

* — --  i*  iv«r»  tu  i(r. 

the  average  for  the  10  cities,  and  more  than  three  times  that  reported 
or  t io  lowest  city  in  the  list.  It  is,  however,  less  than  62  per  cent 
of  the  amount  in  Los  Angeles. 
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Tabu  1$.— Total  revenue  receipts  for  public  school s ( 1915-16 ) for  each  ft, 000 
wealth  (19 IS)  in  10  cities. 

’l.  Newark $7.  go 

2.  HufTalo m m ^ ^ Q2 

3.  Lob  A ugelca. . . 5 gg 

4.  Washington ; 5 44 

• 5-  s«“lo 5.09 

6.  Milwaukee 4 22 

7.  Cincinnati ; * 3 93 

8.  New  Orleans 3 42 

9.  Minneapolis 3 33 

10.  SAN  FRANCISCO... 2.83 

Average » 4 74 

1 ^ Figure  13  show  that  San  Francisco  ranks  conspicu- 

ously  belmul  other  cities  in  tho  amount  rnisfcd.for  public-school  pur- 
poses in.  proportion  to  wealth.  Proportionate!)',  Washington,  Los 


Rowark 

Buffalo 

*-0  3 Ar.  poles 

ffoahlngton 

Soattlo 

• 

Ullvartroa 

Cincinnati 

e 

Row  Orleans 

Minneapolis 

*3AR  FRAU  CISCO 

£.63 

AVSHACS 

Figubb  13.— Total  school  rovenuo  receipts  for  each  ll,OOQ  of  wealth. 

Angeles,  and  Buffalo  spend  nearly  twico  as  much,  and  Newark  nearly 
three  times  as  much.  Tho  average  for  tho  10  cities  is  G7.4  per  cent 
greater  than  tho  amount  raisod  in  San  Francisco. 

Tablb  20-  Total  revenue  receipts  for  public  schools  (1015-16)  per  capita  of  total 
population  (1915)  in  10  cities. 

1.  Los  Angeles .u  09 

2.  Washington.. 9.42  ' 

3.  Newark 3*jq 

4.  -Scattlo. ... [ 7’  Q4 

6.  UulTalo 7 34 

:.  6.  Minneapolis 0 89 

■ 7.  SAN  FRANCISCO q] 78 

8.  Cincinnati g gg 

9.  Milwaukee * 5 g7 

10.  New' Orleans 3 jq 

Average ^ 

Comparing,  the  cities  on  thp  basis  of  amount  raised  for  public- 
■choOl  purposes  per  capita  of  total  population,  San  Francisco  ranks  ' 
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seventh -in  the  list,  with  *0.78,  as  shown  in  Table  20  and'  Figure  14 
The  average  for  the  10  cities  is  7.8  per  cent  greater  than. the  amount 


Los  Ar.galea 

#11.69 

* Washington 

9.4E 

Bowark  ' 

8.19 

Scat'le 

7.94 

* Buffalo 

7.34 

Mlnfteapolle 

6.89 

* SAB  FRA.NCISCO 

6.78 

Cincinnati 

6.68 

Milwaukee 

6.87 

Bow  Orleans 

3.10 

AVERAGE 

7.31 

Flora*  14,-ToUI  school  roronuo  rocolpu  per  capita  or  total  population. 


I 

- Zei}nJ*nlrciSC°’  and  th°  avcrag0  Iot  ih0  4 cities  in  the 
list,  $9*31,  is  37 ^3  per  cent  greater. 

1.  Seattle 

2.  Los  Angeles **  ***  l??*5 

3 Washington 

4.  SAN  FRANCISCO * 

6.  Uuffalo.... ; 64  82 

6.  Cincinnati ■*’ 

7.  Newark • ^ 7 

8.  Minneapolis..* ** 

9.  Milwaukee ™*71 

io.  New  Orleans £•£ 

Avcras° 

mJab!L21  “d  FigUro  15f  show  that  Snn  Francisco  spends  somewhat 
more  than  the  average  for  the  10  cities  for  each  child  enrolled  in 


Seattlo  #66.83 

Loa  Angelas  66.83 

Washington  66.36 

♦SAI  FBABCI3C0  64. 8E 

Buffalo  60.76 

Clnolnnatl  49.07 

Jjsw&rk  44.13 

Minneapolis  . 48.71 
Milwaukee  4E.14 

Orleans  E3.6E 


AVERAGE 


60.89 


Fiooii  14.  Total  ichool  r«T«nuc  receipt*  lor  ooch  child  etm>llod  l0  PMb|  lo  KhooU. 

^h?ola' ®Jth°Wgh  the  avorage  for  the  2 othor  Pacific  coas 
Franco6  M'  2°’9  **  e”ator  than  th®  “Wwnt  spent  in  Sat 


the  public  school  system  of  ban  fhaNcisco. 

SALARY  OF  SUPERINTENDENT. 

ft*  Fr4ncbco  rankf  conspicuously  behind  other  cities  in 
amount  of  compensation  paid  to  the  superintendent  of  public  schools 
is  shown  in  Table  21a  and  Figure  15a:  ' - n°013 

Tadlb  21a.— Salary  of  superintendent  oftchooU  in  10  cities,  1915-10. 

1.  Cincinnati 

2.  LoaAngeios ;;;;;;;;;;;; 

Minneapolis 8f0W 

4.  Milwaukee * *'m 

5.  Seattle . ’ ’ 7,500 

G.  Newark.....  ..  7,500 

7.  Buffalo .....  7'im 

8.  Washington G,  000 

9.  New  Orleans , 0,000 

10.  SAN  FRANC  1*0  K*. 6,000 

4, 000 

Average 


G,  900 


Cincinnati 
lop  Aaf  » 

a • 

Bllvaukee 

Seattle 

Bevark 

Buffalo 

Washington 

Be*  Orleans 

■sab  micisco 

ITBtlCB 


310.000 

8..000 

а.  ooo 
T.600 
7.600 

7.000 

б. 000 

6.000 
6.000 
4.000 

6.900 


Fioube  1 to.— Salary  of  superintendent  of  schools. 

Dahnn^^F  f°x  th°  10  ^UCS  ‘S  72,5  pcr  rcnt  Brc"ter  tlmn  tho  salary 
pa'd  m San  Franco.  Two  cities  pay  their  superintendents  twice 

ZZtZt  “d  *■*"*  »*•  *”  - -3 


Cleveland 
•ton 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Be*  York 
Detroit 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Loa  Angelas 
Minneapolis 

4YKR1GS 

tsiB  micisco 


112. 000 
10,000 
. 10.000 
10.000 
10.000 
f 9,000 

a.ooa 

9.000 

8.000 
8.000 

9,100 

4.000  | 


•Fiouk*  Ub.-Saiary  of  raparintondent  of  acbools. 

T.Sb^d 'Cre'°lf  “ "W**  i» 


V. 
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Table  21b.-$ai«y  oftuprrinUndmt  of  public uchooU  in  JO  eitie*,  J91S-J6.  • 

3.  Chicago,. "".'V 

4.  Cincinnati..: io’oOO 

5.  New  York ?°X 

6.  Detroit: 

7.  rhiiaddphia • •—  / 

9.  Los  Angeles... ' 

10.  Minneapolis 8,000 

SAN  FRANCISCO ^000  ' 

• 

From  this  comparison  it  .appears  that  San  Francisco  has  not  kept 
pace  w,th  the  tendency  observable  throughout  the  country  in  recent 
tears  to  magnify  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  work  of  the  city 
superintendent  of  schools,  as  indicated  in  the  salary  attached  to  that 
ofhoc.  Of  .the  10  cities  in  this  list  the  lowest  pay  twice  as  much  salary' 
«s  San  Francisco.  Four  cities  p.*v  two  and  one-half  times  as  much, 
and  Cleveland  pays  three  times  as  much. 

rhe  facts  presented  in  the  following  pages  were  collected  by  the 
survey  commission  at  the  time  of  its  visit  to  San  Francisco  and  relate 
° the  first  half  of  the  school  year  ended  December  17,  1915. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  SCHOOL  FACILITIRS.  * 

The  smallest  unit  of  area  for  which  the  1010  census  reports  the  popu- 
lation of  San  Francisco  is  the  State  assembly  district.  In  Figure  10 
is  shown  an  outline  map  of  the  city  with  the  approximate  boundaries  ' 
of  assembly  districts,  with  the  population  of  each. 

As  shown  in  Figure  17,  the  fivo  high  schools  are  located  within  an 
area  inclosed  by  a circle  of  approximately  2 miles  diameter  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  city  Those  children  who  reside  Within  a rea- 
sonable distance  of  the  center  of  this  area  arc  given  their  choice  of 
the  several  types  of  high-school  curriculum  which  the  city  provides 
under  the  prevailing  system.  Theoretically  the  same  choice  is  open  ' , 
to  all  children,  but  tho  distances  to  bo  traversed  and  the  difficulties 
involved  in  getting  about  in  certain  directions,  because  of  topographic 
eftfcurcs,  operate  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  such  choice 
Not  only  are  many  thousands  of  children  thus  practically  denied 
a choice  of  high-school  work,  but,  as  shown  by  comparing  Figure  17 
with  Figure  10  there  are  largo  portions  of  San  Francisibo’s  population  *■  ■* 
that  have  no  high-school  accommodations  at  all  witfiin  convenient 
reach.  To  illustrate:  The  special  type  of  service  rendered' by  the 
Polytechnic  High  School  is  procticall%dcnied  to  most  of  the  residents 
of  districts  32  and  33  because  of  prohibitive  distances.  These,  two  ’ 

■ • ' - f 7 ' V 
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districts  have  no  high  school  .within,  their  boundaries,  although  in 
1910  they  had  a population  of  76,567 — a population  larger  than  that 
of  Peoria,  111.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  or  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.  ’ 

% shown  in  Tablo  15,  page  23,  San  Francisco  has  10.3  students  in 
her  high  schools  per  1,000  of  population.  If  the  proportion  is  th© 
same  for  these  two  districts,  there  were  here  788  highrschool  students 
to  he  accommodated  in  1910.  Th©  average  enrollment  of  the  five 
high  Schools  in  San  Francisco  was  only  S87  in  1915. 

Figures  18  and  19  afford  a basis  for  comparing  the  distribution  of 
elementary  schools  with  reference  to  the  distribution  of  population 
by  assembly  districts.  In  studying  tho  problem  of  distribution  of 
elementary -school  facilities  tho  facts  in  Tablo  22  should  be  taken  into 
consideration. 


Table  22. — Number  of  elementary  ichooli  containing  epecified  grndet. 


Grades. 

All  grades,  coeducational 

All  grades,  girls  only 

Grades  J,  2 

1,2.3 

1.2,  3,4 

1.2,  3,  4,  5 

1.2,  3, *4,  5,  6 

1.2,  3,4/5,  6,7.. 

1,5,  C,  7,8 

4,  5,  G,  7,  8 

* *5,6,7,  8 

6,  7,  8 

Mixed  grades  (jiarcntal) 
Ungraded  primary 


Number  of  schools. 
......  40 

2 

1 

3 

ii 


l 

i , 

......  2 

2 

1 

1 


< Total v . 82 

It  is  to  1)0  noted  that  of  tho  82  olomontary  schools,  only  42  offor  > 
work  in  till  grades,  and  of  thoso  two  admit  girls  only.  .Work  is 
ofTorcd  in  both  sovonth  and  oightli  grades  in  48  schools  only.  This 
much  would; bo  amply. sufficient  and  more  to  put  schools  of  Ibis  grado 
within  oasy  roaih  of  fill  children  in  tho  city  if  tho  schools  wore1  well 
distributed  with  duo  regard  both  to  density  of  population  and  topo- 
graphic features;  but  unfortuhntoly  this  is  not  the  caso. 

llioro  aro  many  instancos  of  schools  located  in  adjoining  blocks, 
and  olhor  instancos  of  spneos  whero  tho  distances  between  schools 
aro  oxcossivo.  To  illustrate:  Districts  28  and  44,  adjoining  tho* 
ferry,  with  acombinod  population  of  32,680  in  1910,  contain  but  two 
schools — tho  Oriental  School,  including  all  grados,  but  not  admitting 
wlii  to  children,  and  tho  Rincon  School;  a two-toachor  school,  offering 
work  in  tho  first,  socond,  and  third  grados  only.  According  to  Tnhje 
9,  Son 'Francisco  .has  113.3  oloniohtaryrschool  pupils  por  1,000  of 


32* 
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population.  If  tho  proportion  is  the  samo  for  those  two  districts 
it! ToiO01^  h°r0  3’702  clomontftr-v'sc^°o1  PUP113  to  bo  accommodated 

The  problem  of  the  proper  location  of  school  buildings  and  distri- 
bution of  school  facilities  is  one  requiring  careful  and  expert  study 
him)  thorough  knowledge  of  local  conditions,  and  an  outside  survey 
bunin.ss.on  must  approach  it  with  caution.  The  problem  can  not 
be  solved  l)j^ merely  taking  a map  and  marking  off  a symmetrical 
ftjul  orcltM  ly  arrangement  of  building  silos. 

Certain  definite  suggestions  relating  to  individual  schools  or  dis- 
tricts are  offered  in  appropriate  chapters  of  this  report,*  but  the 
.u-ger  problems  of  the  location  of  schools  must  be  settled  by  policios 
of  the  board  of  education  based  on  further  detailed  studies  made  by 
mvn  t,xfrts-  'All  (hat  is  attempted  here  is  to  suggest  one  method 
,-of  approach  and  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  fundamental 
consideration  should  bo  tho  children  and  their  needs. 

TIIE  CHILDREN  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

\ Thn  f,rst  s,t0P  in  thn  st,,(l.V  of  the  children  in  the  school  system  is 
to  ascertain  how  many  ch.hlren  there  are,  of  what  ages,  and'in  what 
Mhool  glades.  This  IS  cidlod  an  ugo-grado  distribution  and  is  pre- 
sented ill  Table  23.  y 

Hie  data  up.in  which  this  table  is  based  were  obtained  by  the 
survey  commission  d.rcitlv  from  the  principals  and  teachers.  They 
vere  requested  to  report  the  ages  of  pupils  “computed  as  of  Sep- 
' , 1 ’ ls*15-  Tllus- 11  pupil  6 years  and  5 months  old  September*! 
l.'tS,  should. he  recorded  as  ‘G  to  6}’;  similarly,  a pupil  6 vears  aud 
1 1 mon  ths  old- September  1,1915,  should  l.c  recorded  as  ‘6 } to  7 • cU--.” 

1 heorctically,  a child  entering  school  at  the.  ago  of  6 years  and 
progressing  at  the  nomml  rate  of  two  grades  (A  and  B)  per  year 
should  complete  the  elementary  course  at  14  yean?  of  age.  It  is  gen- 
erally agreed  tlfat  the  latest  normal  age  for  completing  the  ele- 
mentary-schcMil  course  is  15  years,  which  requires  that,  pupils  in. 
tlic  8B  grade  shali  not  be  more  than  14}  years  old  on  September  1 
lhe  corresponding  normal  rges  for  other  grades  are  found  by  adding 
or  subtracting  six  months  for  each  Vlf  year  of  the  school  coume! 

ins  method  of  computation,  therefore,  allows  a latitude  of  one  full 
year  of  age  for  each  half  year  of  the  school  course  in  designating  the 
children  regarded  33  of  normal  age. 

i r*11  ™\23’  An  eftch  Srade’  the  numbers  in  the  columns  to  the 
left  of  the  heayy  rules  iridicatc  the  children  who  are  ahead  of  their 
grade  (accleleroted),  the  numbers  set  within  the  heavy  rules  indicate 
the  children  who  are  up  to  grade  (of  normal  age),  and  the  numbers  in 
83615—17 8 
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the  columns  to  the  ripht  of  the  henry  rules  indicate  the  children  who 
nre  behind  their  grade  (retarded'.  . • 

The  student  of  this  table  will  observe  at  once-  - 

(1)  TJie  wide  spread  in  years  of  ape  represented  bv  the  enmll-. 
ment  m individual  grades.  Grades  l.\  and  2A  contain  pupils  ran*:, 
ing  in  age  fr.m  under  0 to  over  Hi  yean-gr.idr  f>l$  contains  pupils 
ranging  in  age  from  !>  to  lit  years;  and  so 

(2)  1 lie  wide  distribution  through  the  grades  of  pupils  in  indi- 
vidual age  groups.  Pupils  who  are  13  to  l.G  years  of  ege  are  found- 
in  all  grades  from  1A  to" the  second  year  of  high  school:  pupils  15  t<> 
151  years  of  age.  in  all  grades  fnun.  1A  to  the  third  rear  of  high 
school  «ml  so  mi. 

(*l)  I he  large  miinhcr  of  rhihlrcn  who  nni  above  the  normal  ago 
for  the  grade*  m whit  It  they  urc  enrolled. 

Table  24  summarizes  the  figures  of  Table  23,  showing,  the  enroll-* 
rrient  hy  years  of  the  school  rourse.’*  Disregarding  the  23  unclassified 
high-school  students,  the  same  figures  art‘  presented  in  Figure  20. 
There  a r*  *) .058  children  in  -the' first  grade,  hut  only  2,007  in  the 
first 'year  of  high  school,  and  only  439  in  the  fourth  year  of  high 
school.  , . 

. Passing  from  the  first  to  the  second  year,  the  number  of  pupils 
dropping  out  is-  It). 7 per  cent,  of  the  enrollment  in  tin*  first  year 
Passing  fronrthe  eighth  year  of  the  elementary  school  to  the  first  year 
of  high  school,  the  “elimination  ” is  37.5  per  cent  of  tin*  eight  h-venr 
enrollment.  Prom  tin*  first  yearAif  high  school  to  the  second  .the 
elimination  is  31). 8 per  cent,  and  from  the  second  to  the  third\ve.ar 
the  elijnination  is  51.1  per  cent. 

. 

Tad  lb  24.  A<  tmbcrnf  pupils  in  each  year  of  the  public  schools  of  San  Francisco,  August r 
December,  I9i$.  .(See  Tabic  23  and  Figure  20.) 


Elementary  school: 

1 

2 

3  

4 ..... . 

5  

0 

7 

8.....: 

High  school: 

i 

ii.. 

in 

IV 

Special  (unclassified). 


Number  of 

9,058 

7,271 

6, 703 

5,905 

5,546 

4, 725 

4,009 

3,215 

2,007 

1,198 

585 

439 

23 


Total 


50,744  - 
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Talile  25  summarizes  the  figures  of  Table  2.1,  showing  the  number 
of  ehildien  in  the  public  schools  for  end)  year  of  age.  anti  the  same 
distribution  is  shown  in  Figure  21.  Tlie  number  of  children  N years 
of  ape  is  12.#  per  cent  less  than  the  number  1.1  years  of  ape;  the  num- 
ber of  15-year-olds  is  2S..1  |>cr  cent  less  than  the  number  of  14-year- 
oldsj  the  number  of  1 li-venr-olds  is  44.4  per  cent  less  than  the  num!  er 
of  15 -year-olds;  the  muni  er  of  1 7-year-olds  is  4«i  2 per  cent  less  than 
the  numl  er  of  l (•.  year-olds. 
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Table  25  —Agt  distribution  of  pupil*  in  the  public  rlrmmtary  and  hi $h  rchooU  of  San 
Fraud*™,  .litj/ruf  Occrmbtr,  Wf',  fS«v  TnM**  23  ami  Fimirr  21.) 


l*nd<*r  6 y»*an», 

6 y<Mn» 

7 year* 

H yr.tn* 

9 voars 

JO  yean 

)1  vc.»r* 

12  yi\irn 

13  \i\in» 

14  yyir*.. 

15  year* . 

1^  \ i\ir* 

1;  vim  re 

. is  voir* 

1 9 yf\ire 

20  year* 

21  \vare  and  «»wr . 


Number  of  jHjpltt. 

..  SIS 

:o7 

0.019 

5;  575 

........  5,202 

4.777 

4, 618 

4;  m 

4,315 

3. 767 

2, 693 

1,400 

HOG 

...  330 

118 

46 

17 


Tutal. 


50,  744 


.As  shown  in  Table  20  and  figure  however,  the  available  figures 
for  the  composition  ..f  the  population  of  Son  Francisco  l.v  ago  periods 
<lo  not  afford  ii  11  explanation  of  the  rapul  falling  off  iti  nunthcra  of 
children  in  the  public  schools  after  Iff  years  of  ape,  nor  of.  the  rapid 


san  franc*  sto 

rn  (aaNta  Of  K*1«4A.  AM 


! *»"  | 

i 

mm i, . i |. 

cm 

— UJ-J-J 

* 'TAmJ 
1 ' 

ami t,  i 

1 □ 

- i i.  i 

fvfn.*  UAO«U  '»•» 


‘Em 

v\ 

Emm 

K"")  j 

CD 
1 *•* 

1 * AA4 

! 

J 

j 

tue*  tMN  Am  AMI  AM*  0 Nuffita  0 I<X«  <>**  ^ u»m  imm 

F,Gl*r  71  -TKrflfriltMrmiMon  rtf  the  MhI  f>o|itil»fion  in  Han  Kran<i«m.|n  1910.  for  «cr<»  * to  JO  v«*r* 
,hD»  . no  rturlM  (olloir  olt  In  ilw  mrnilfn  in  ilw  op  prn.xU  I, .11., .me  i,  nom.,,»nd  ,iih  ibr 

wan*  off  in  nuialw.nl  P-.piK  In  u-hnnl  m ms.  1hf  rNd«  I,  cullonol  .Mu  .Ortnptin,  nun™*, 
rtrni|wrlvm  Itlntn  ihr.namUr  at  (hllilmn  ui  3 ghttt  »*,  croup  in  will  with  Uw  nunilirr  of  U>  <4 
Ihf*  ag*s  la  irtiaol  In  191.V.  * * 

1 '• 

falling  off  in  numbers  of  eliiUlren  after  the  eighth  school  year.  The 
ago  distribution  of  the  h>td  jidpulntioir  of  the  city,  in  I!)  10,  for  ages  6 
to  20  f'cars,  shows  no  marked  falling  off  in  tho  numbers  in  the  age 
periods -following  14  years  to  correspond  .with,  the  falling  off  in  num- 
bers of  public-school  pupils  in  1015. 
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TiBCl  26.  Distribution  of  children  of'tehool-ag  San  Franei neo;  (!)  Total  populatio  n 
.1910;  (*)  pupil,  in  public  stAoo/s,  1915.  ■ V ' 


Age. 

Total  pop* 
matin, 
1910. 

I- TupilMn 
1 public 
i schools, 
j 1915. 

• to  9 years 

10  to  14  years • 

16tol7vears 

19,811  | 
24,  *22  , 
17.K42  i 
22,«93 

22,078 

4,9<H 

494 
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Table  27  presents  the  enrollment  figures  for  five  other  cities,  for 
comparison  with  the  enrollment  in  the  San  Francisco  schools.  The 
same  figures  reduced  to  per  ceht  basis  are  shown  in  Table  28.  Com- 
plete reports  for  the  remaining  four  cities  in  the  same  population 
Class  are  not  available. 


Table  27.— Dittribulion  of  public-tchool  pupil*,  by  grade*,  tn  6 cilia.' 


Grades. 

Ban  Fran- 
cisco 

enrollment, 
Aug.- Dec., 
1915.  . 

Milwaukee 

enrollment, 

1914-15. 

Scot  tie 
enrollment, 
1914. 

Wash- 

ington 

enrollment, 

1915-18. 

Ctnelnnatl 
enrollment. 
June,  1914. 

l.os  Angeles 
enrollment, 
1914. 

Kindergarten 

575 
9,058 
7,211 
8 703 

O ftU 

602 

5,097 

.4,022 

3,821 

3,900 

3,722 

3,298 

2,810 

2,409 

2,274 

1,359 

3,838 

% 

3,050 

7,897 

^ 2 

3 . ' 

IaBOU 

8,008 
ft  fKk 

8,851 

6,085 

6,576 

6,215 

5,944 

5,258 

4,322 

3,741 

2,935 

1,913 

1,178 

7,058 

5,524 

12,798 

8,028 

4 

6 

;■  e * 

5)985 
5,518 
4,725 
4,009 
3 215 

5,010 

4,733 

A ft  77 

5,  <23 
. 5,230 

6'2S 

8,406 

7,983 

7,151 

7  •. 

8  

4,008 
a oit 

4,330 

3,270 

6,426 

6,157 

i 

n : 

in.. 

IV 

. 2)007 

1,198 
585 
439 
23 

• 1,763 

1,230 
899 

7ru 

2,097 
1,872 
1,112 
. 73.8 

6,134 

•3,932 

2,154 

1,091 

■ Ungraded 

AM 

961 

799 

872 

685 

1,193 

, Total.,.;..;.../ 

51,319 

58, 0W  | 

35,255  | 

58,306 

. 46,001  | 
1 

80,255  , 

1 From  superintendents’  reports. 

» The  report  of  the  superintendent  states  10,439  in  one  table  end  3,832  in  enotber. 


Tadik  28*.  Per  eml  di*lribution  of  public-ichool  pupil*,  by  gritdc*,  in  6 dlia. 


Grades.  \ 

San  Fran- 
cisco.- 

Milwaukee. 

Seattle. 

Washing- 

ton. 

! 

j Cincinnati. 

| 

1.08 

Angeles. 

Kindergarten ...... 

Grade  1 J 

3 

1.1 

17.0 

14.2 

b 17.6. 

14 

10.8 

9.2 
8.9 
8.4 

8.2 

7.3 
5.7 

3.1 

2.2 
1.0 

1.3 
1 7 

1.7 

* 14.5 

11.  r 
10.8 
11.2 
in.  ft 

9.4 

7.8 
ft.  8 i 

6.5  j 

3.9 
3. 1 

• 2.3  ) 

6.6 

15.2 

11.4 

11.3 
10.7 
10. 2 

?, 

6.4  ! 
5 1 

3.3  ; 
2 

I 

8.6 

13.3 
12 
11.8 

11.4 
10.9 

9.4' 

7.1 

!.  19 

4. 1 

2.4 
1.0 
1.6 

9.8 

15.9 
10 

10.5 

9.9 

8.9 
8 

7.7 

7.7 

4.9 

• 3 

2.1 
1.5 

4 

5... 

6 

II . 

• III...; :...... 

IV I 

11.0 
l0. 8 

9.2 

7.8 
6.  3 . 

3.9  ' 

2.3 
1.1  ! 

8 i 

Ungraded 

■ (.j  -"I 

Total j 

• 100  | 

ino  , 

* 100  \ | 

100  | 

100 

1 Less  than  one-4cntb  of  1 per  cent. 

7 

i ... 

A . 

' : .L  . ai*  . 

' i ■■  ■■  ■ i 
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. Of  the  six  cities,  San  Francisco  has  the  smallest  per  cent  of  enroll- 
ment in  the  kindergarten,  but  the  largest  in  each  of  the  first  four 
years  of  the  elementary  schools.  In  the  fifth  year,  San  Francisco  ia 
surpassed  by  one  city  in  per  cent  of  total  enrollment  held;  in  the 
sixth  year  by  two  cities;  in  the  seventh  year  by  none;  in  the  eighth 
year  by  three;  in  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  high  school  by 
four  cities;  and  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  by  five  cities.  The 
average  percentage  for  the  five  cities  in  the  last  two  yeaife  of  the  hi?h 
school  is  nearly  twice  the  percentage  for  San  Francisco;  for  the  last 
year  more  than  twice.  \ 

’ Tftile  29  compares  the  age  distribution  of  public-school  pupils  in 
San  Frarftisco  with  that  in  the.  three -other  cities from  which  reports 
are  available. 

Table  29. — Age  dutribution  of  public-tchool  pupil $ in  four  citie$.1 


Age  In  years. 


Less  than  6 yean.. 

6.  a 


7  

8  

9  

10  ' 

It 

12 

13 ; 

ia;:;;;;;:;;;;;;;* 

16 

17 ‘ 

.18 

10 

20 

Over  20 


Total.... *50,744 


San  Francisco, 

Sept.  1, 1015. 


Number.  Percent. 


688 
5,707 
6;  019 
5,576 
5,2T>2 
4,777 
4,618 
4,601 
4,313 
3, 767 
2,606 
1,400 
806 
830 
118 
46 
17 


1.4 
It.  2 
11.9 
11 

10.4 

9.4 
9.1 

.9.1 

8.5 
7.4 
6.3 
X8 

1.6 
.6 
.2 


(*) 


100 


Milwaukee 

1914. 


Number.!  Percent. 


7,629 

5,829 

5,003 

5,003 

4,429 

4,417 

4,195 

4.332 

4,429 

4,828 

2,768 

1,527 

885 

457 

194 

51 

18 


1X6 

10.4 

10 

8.9 

7.9 
7.9 

7.6 

7.7 

7.9 

7.7 

4.9 

2.7 
l.C 

.8 

.4 

.1 


<*) 


56,094  100 


Hinne^Mltg, 


Number 


2,299 

4,888 

4.664 

4,407 

4,38 

4,108 

4,128 

4,181 

4,080 

3,798 

3,186 

2,169 

1,456 

902 

316 

138 

91 


Pbr  cent. 


49,167 


4.7 

9.9 

9.6 
9 

8.9 
8.4 

8. 4 

8.6 
8.2 
7.7 

6.5 
4.4 
8 

1*8 

.0 

.3 

.2 


Cincinnati, 
4 June,  1914. 


Number.  Percent. 


100 


149 

2,661 

4,242 

4,728 

4,383 

4,156 

4,224 

4,216 

3,940 

4,304 

3,754 

2,(82 

1,264 

744 

377 

105 

32 


46,001 


0.3 

5.8 

9.2 

10.3 

9.5 
9 

9.2 

9.2 

8.6 

9.6 

8.2 

6.7 
27 
1.6 

.8 

.2 

.1 


100 


‘ From  reports  of  superintendents. 

! p8 .than  one-ton  tn  ot  i .percent.  t 

* Exclusive  oi  575  pupils  in  kindergarten,  whese  ages  Were  not  reported.’ 

San  Francisco  has  the  smallest  proportion  of  children  under  ft 
years  of. age,  but  the  largest  at. each  age  from  6'to  10  years,  inclusive. 
In  per  cent  of  pupils  11,  12,  and  13  years  of  age,  San  Francisco  is  sur- 
passed by  one  city;  in  per  cent  of  pupils  15,  16,  17,  and  20  yeare  of 
age,  San  Francisco  unsurpassed  % two  cities;  whilo  San  Francisco 
• ranks  lowest  of  tho  four  cities  in  per  cent  of  pupils  14,  18  and  1» 
years  of  age.  \ 9 

Those  figures  emphasize  the  fact,  discussed  elsewhere,  that  the  San 
Francisco  sphooM  do. not  hold  as.largc  proportions  of  tho  children  14 

years  of  age  and  upward  apd  in  the  latei-  years  of  tho  school  courae  as 
they  should. 
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acceleration  and  retardation. 

Table  30  and  Figure  23  show  the  number  and  per  cent  of  children 
who  are  under  age,  of  normal  age,  and  over  age/  respectively,  sum- 
marized from  Table  23.  The  elementary  schools  are  evidently  not 
well  adjusted  to  the  capacities  of  children,  since  the  grades  show 
unduly  large  proportions  of  pupils  who  are  too  old  for  their  grades.  "" 
Even  after  making  liberal  allowance  of  one  full  year  of  age  for  each 
half  year  of  the  school  course  in  designating  the  children  regarded  as 
of  normal  age,  more  than  half  of  the  pupils  in  grades  four  to  eight, 
inclusive,  are  over  age  (retarded).  The  normal-age  group  ranges 
fr<^m  66  per  cent  in  1A  to  32.9  per  cent  in  SB,  with  the  minimum  of 

28.1  percent  in  6A.  , 

Of  all  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools,  12.2  per  cent  are  under  age, 

41.2  per  cent  arc  of  normal  age,  and  46.4  per  cent  are  over  age! 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  pupils  in  the  high  schools  arc  of 
normal  age.  Without  doubt,  the  amount  of  retardation  reported  i 
is  due  in  part  to  the  presence  in  the  schools  of  considerable  numbers 
of  children  of  foreign  .parentage.  j 

Figures  relating  to  the  degree  of  variation  from  normal  ago  amon*  j 
public-school  pupils  are  presented  in  Table  31.  Of  5,652  elementary- 
school  pupils  who  are  under  normal  ago,  4,573,  or  89  per  cent,  are 
4t accelerated”  less  than  one  year.  j 


Table  30 Humber  and'per  cent  of  children  under  age,  of  normal  age,  and  otcr  age. 


Under  ago. 


Normal  age. 


Over  ago. 


t 


Grades. 


! Per  cent  of  I 
j total  In  j 
Number,  i grade  who  j Number, 
i arc  under 


Per  cent  of  Ter  cent  of  Total  In 

loia  u vr  . total  in  grade, 
grade  who  Number,  grade  who 
are  of  nor»  i are  over  . 

malage.  ; | age.  . 


60.744 
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Percentages  op  Pupils  Who  Are  . 

Uncer  Aee,  Of  Normal  Age,  and  Over  Age 

Graoe  Under  Normal  Over 

IT.  HMW1 


a vzzr 

e V77777A 


A VZ&A 

8 WZR 


VZ7X 


8 U///A 


a mL 


8 UZZ2L 


A WZL 


b W7T 


xWL 

b WZT 


A Z77A 

B V///A 


Percent  0 


KVww 


_A 


ESS 


^\\\\l 


AWWXVI 


ixvwWx^W^ 


60 


80 


too 


Total,  All  Graoes: 
Underage  12.2 

Of  Normal  Age  41.2 
Over  Age  46.4 


Fioure  2L-Tho  elementary  school"  are  cvld|ptly  not  well  adjusted  to  the  eapaeltlea  of  children.  since 
the  grades  show  unduly  large  proimrtloni  of  pupils  too  old  (orthHr  grades.  Even  after  maHnr  the  liberal 
eilowancc  of  one  full  year  of  age  for  each  half  year  of  the  school  course  In  designating  therhlldren  regarded  u 
or  normal  ago,  Id  grades  four  to  eight,  Inclusive,  more  than  hfclf  of  tho  pupils  are  over  age  (retarded).  The 
normal-age  group  ranges  from  66  per  cent  In  1 A to  32.9  per  cent  In  8B,  with  the  minimum  in  6A , 28.1  per  cent. 
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Of  21,724  olormntiry  school  pupils  who  are  over  ago,  6,916  or  32 
per  cont,  aro  “ retarded  ” loss  than  ono  year;  8,511,  or  39.2  per  cent 
are  retarded  ono  yoar  and  loss  than  two;  3, §40,  or  17.7  per  cent,  are' 
retarded  two  years  and  loss  than  throo;  1,574,  or  7.2  por  cont,  are 
retarded  three  yoars  apd  loss  than  four;  883,  or  4 per  cent,  are 
retarded  four  years  or  more. 

Of  404  high-school  pupils  who  are  under  normal  ago,  263,  or  65.1  por 
cent,  are  accelerated  loss  than  ono  year. 

Of  1,073  high-school  pupils  who  are  over  age,  470,  or  43.0  per  cent 
are  retarded  less  than  one  year;  421;  or  39.8  per  cont,  are  retarded 
one  year  and  less  than  two;  124,  or  11.5  per  cent,  are  retarded  two 
years  and  less  than  throo;  38,  or  3,5  por  cent,  are  retarded  .three 

years  and  loss  than  four;  20„or  1.8  por  cent,  are  retarded  four  years  or 
more.  . 

The  figures  relating  to  degree  of  variation  from  normal  age'  and 
numbors  of  pupils  involved,  are, shown  in  Table  31,  and,  reduced  to 
per  cent  basis,  in  Tablo  32. 

I 

Table  31.— Distribution  of  public-school  pupils  according  to  degree  of  variation  from 

normal  a.t*  ' J 


Number  of  pupils  under 
normal  age. 

| • 

* ,s 

• Number  of  pupils  over  age. 

- 

Grades.  v 

2 

year 

and 

more. 

1 

year 
. and 
* less 
than 
2 

years 

I^ess 

than 

1 

year. 

Total 

under 

nor- 

mal 

age. 

Num- 
ber of 
1 nor* 

‘ mal 
age. 

Less 

than 

1 

year. 

1 i' 

j year 
and 
less 
than 
, 2 
years. 

2 

years 

and 

less 

than 

3 

years. 

3 

year? 

and 

less 

than 

4 

years. 

1 4 

year 

or 

more. 

! Total 
q over 
nor- 
j mal 
’j  age* 
i 

Total. 

1A 

M7 
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75 

32 
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IB 

42 
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2A 
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1 
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28 

, 53 
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211. 

77 
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1 
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58 

1 41 

1 1 * 454 
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3,297 

1 
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lid 

Oi(1 

OUu 
1 A RO 

1 |fr5 

i,e<K 

665 
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60 

I 68 

1,262 

3B. 

Rt 

QMrl 

1 to 

686 

700 

: 276 

124 

1 93 

1,879 

3,939 

4A. 

90 

101 

ovW 

OCR 

i 

n r n 

397 

497 

512 

1 

244 

115 

90 

1,358 

2,764 

4 EL 

1 

lit 

O.r' 
'1C  1 ! 

1 , 093 

532 

i 304 
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, JOT 

1,686  ' 

3,a35 

2,9.30 

6A. 

IH 

7Q 
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•"  4 i 
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! 306 

169  ; 

! 89 
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6B 

1 

5 

o 

tv 

AO 

217 

, 

a.  55 
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656  | 

; 398 

215  | 

1 136 

1,903 

3,154 

2,392 

•A. 

DO 

84 

16.3 

t v> 
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OA\  i 
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340 
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W>\ 

69 

1,457 

«B. 

i >- 
1 A* 
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43. 

; 
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53 
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• 
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1 
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22 

1,2*22 
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t\i 
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1 RA 
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3J9 

71 

14 
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9 

o 

do 
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383*  | 
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60 

11 

1,038  ? 

1,824 

811....: 

£ 

1 

ow 

1 14 

1 AO 

157 

256 

4*27 

147  j 

28 

5 

86.3 

1.449 

Total,  elementary 
schools *. * 

w . 

25 1 

580  ' 

• 1 
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474  v 

139  | 

4 

935  h 

■ .1 , 766 

19 

i.non  l4,,rl7.i  ; 
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20 
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IV. 

■* 

1 

3 

32 

Tl 

■ 
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1.35 

40 

33 

12 
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3 
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76 
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19 
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02 
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- 
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Total,  high  schools. 
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HI 
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404 
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421  | 
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38  1 

20 
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Tablr  33 .—Enrollment,  elimination,  promotion,  and  nonoromotion  San  Franriuv. 

elementary  ,cJin>lt,  by  grades,  for  the  term  August-Oecember,  tun.'  °° 


— 

— 

— _ 

_ 

Total 

Number  dropped  during  term  and  not 
returning  because  of— 

Number 
in  class 
at  emj 
of  term. 

; 

Grades. 

enroll- 
moot  for 
term. 

1 

Going  to ; 
schools.  : 

A bscn  l 
more 
than 
3 whole 

Total 
dropped, 
and  not 
return-  f 
Ing. 

1A 

5,043 

! 254 ' 

— 

~ i 

ib 

3*712 

41 

i 469 

! IHt 

i - ,T- 

:.64  ! 

4,479  1 

2A 

4 048 

39 

\ ION  ; 

330 

3,382  ; 

2B 

3*535 

vv 

Oil 

177 

1 136 

! 100 

1 m 

! 139 

114 
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T.  ;uo  5 

3,7-ar! 

3A 

3 S07 

40 

246^ 

•1289 

3B. 

2, 940 

tVI 

90 

281  ! 

3,584 

4A.: 

3,345 
2 823 

25 

*>n 

94 

225  | 

2,713 

4B ;* 

M 

82  ! 

257 

' 3r0SS 

5A 

3 141 

20 

. 66  1 

200  | 

2,623 

5B . 

2]SI7 

2,731 

iW 

71  ; 

210  !, 

j,  2,911 

6A 

19 

87 

104 

71  j 

* 179  j 

2,338  | 

6B 

2,' 208 

«II  1 

1 A 

62  | 

197  ! 

2,  .534 

7A ... 

2,375 

lO 

82; 

48  • 

146  ; 

2,062 

7B 

ijggQ 

Jb* 

90 

.63  ! 

178  ! 
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8A 

1 744 

0 

53  | 

60  j 

67  1 
55  , 

125  J 

L755 

8B.. 

• 

1,543 

JO 

125  ! 

i;6i9 

4 

22  . 

#47  : 

73  ! 

1,472 

Total.. 

, 47, 454 

397" 

1,903 

1,  368  ; 

3,668 

43,7*6 

Number  in  class 
at  end  of  term. 


Prtv  J Not  pro. 
moted.  f moil'll. 


37,741 


- T-«^(UnVH|  J dUIC  40* 

Table  34  and  Figure  24  summarize  the  figures  of  Table  33  on  a 
per  cont  basis.  Of  pupils  who  remain,  in  class  to  the  6nd  of  tho  term 
tho  per  cont  not  promoted  is  oxcessive  (oxcopt  in  SB),  ranging  from 

21.6  por  cent  in  1 A to  6.4  per  cont  in  SB. 

Tabik  34 ,—Pttehu  bj  elimination  and  nonoromotion,  San  Francueo  elementary  grade, 
for  the  term  A ugu*t-  December,  1915.  ' ' 


Grades.* 

; Per  cent  of 
I total. 

: enrollment 
dropped 
during  the 
term. 

Percent  oi 
number  in 
class  at 
end  of 
term  not 
promoted. 

1 Per  cent  of 
1 total 
.enrollment 
1 drop  pod 
} and  not 
j promoted. 

1A 

10. 



11.2 

21.6 

30  4 

2A 

2B 

8.9 

7.7 

16 

14.6 

23.4 

20.fi 

21.6 

21.2 

3A . 





6.9 

7.3, 

15.6 

15 

4A 

! a 

14.5 

14 

20.9 

20.5 

5A 

i;  « 

11.5 

11.0 

11.6 
10.9 

17.7 
18  ♦ 
17.9 

17.3 

6A . 

r • 7-‘ 

7.2 

7A - 

6.7 

7.5 

10.7 
15. 2 

16.6 

1ft  7 
16 
15.9 

10.5 

23.6 

8A. 

6,6 

7.’ 2 
4.7 

8.4 

11.4 

10.4 

6.4 

16.5 

Total  l.  ft  3 ’ 

Total  7. 8.. ]"]* 

Grand  total 

7.1 
6.6  | 
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10.1 
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16 
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An  '9C0|<igmg  foature  is  the  gradual  decrease  in  the  rato  of  non* 
promotioj^Vixn  1A  to  6B.  This  is  offset,  however,  hy  a substantial 
incre.iso  in  nonpromotfon  in  7A  and  ?B.  The  per  cent  of  nonpromo- 
tion  is  16.5  in  grades  1,  2,  and  3;  1 1.7  in  grades  4;  5,  and  ft;  and  10.1 
in  grades  7 and  8. 

Including  the  pupils  .who  drop  out  during  tho  torm  with  thoso  who 
fail  of  promotion,  the  total  elimination  from  grade  1 A is  noarly  ono- 
third  of-  the  enrollment,  from  IB  noarly  one-fourth,  and  from  each 
grade  from  2A  to  4A,  inclusive,  more  than  one-fifth.  More  than 
one-fifth  of  all  the  childronVho  enroll  in  the  elementary  .sehSbls  either 
drop  out  before  tho  end  of  tho  term  or  fail  of  promotion. 


PCRCCNT  Of  NUMBER  IN  CUM. 
AT  END  OFTtRM 

> NOT  PROMOTED 


PEP  CENT  OF  TOTAL  ENROLMENT 
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Fioure  24.-Of  pupil*  who  remain  in  class  to  the  end  of  (ho  term,  the  percent  not  promoted  is  excessive 
exoept  in  Ml),  ranging  fnrni  21.6  per  cent  in  I A to  M percent  in  8B.  An  encouraging  feature  is  the  gradual 
decrease  in  the  rate  of  nonpromotion  from  I A to  OB/ 

Including  the  pupils  who  drop  out  during  the  torm  with  those  who  fail  of  promotion,  more  than  ooe-flrtb 
of  I he  total  enrollment  of  the  elemfcntary  schools  is  cllminatod. 

As„shown  in  Tablo  34,  30.4  per  cent  of  tho  pupils  onrollod  in  grade 
1 A' either  dropped  out. during  tho  torm  or  wero  not  proYnotod;  23.4 
por  cent  of  the  enrollment  in  grade  IB  oithor  dropped  out  or  woro  not 
promoted;  20.9  por  cent  in  grade  2A;  and  so  on.  At  thoso  rates,  of 
1,000  pupils1  on roU|d  in  grade  1A,  only  696  would  bo  found  in  grade 
IB,  533  in  grade  2A,  and  422  in  grado.*2B.  , * 

For  various  reasons  thp  enrollment  in'  the  first  year  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  is  usually  considerably  greater  than  tho  numbor  of  pupils 
entering  the  system  annually.  In'ordor  to  show  tho  rato  of  elimina- 
tion of  children  from  tho  schools,  therefore,  it  is  fairer  to  use  the 
• enrollment  of  the  second  year  as  a base. 
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TaHe  35  and  Figure  25  show  the  number  of  pupils  remaining  in 
each  grade,  for  oach  1,000  pupils  entering  grade  2A,  on  tho  basis  of 
. the  pofr  cent  of  the  enrollment  dropped  and  not  promoted  in  1915 
Approximately  throe-fourths  of  tho  1,000  children,  have  disappeared 
4y  the  time  grade  5A  is  roachod;  only  6 per  cent  enter  high  school- 

and  nil  v 2.-1  nut  Itf  aeoK  i aha  ai.:m • '*  . ...  1 
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While  Table  35  takes  into  account  the  pupils  who  dropped  out 
during  the  term  as  well  as  those  who  failed  of  promotion  at  tho  end, 
Tabic  36  presents  a study  of  promotion  based  on  the  per  cent  of  pupils 


remaining  in  class  at  tho  end  of  tho  term  who  are  promoted,  on  the 
basis  of  tho  per  cent  promoted  in  1915.  See  also  Figuro  26. 


Tahuk  3(1.  Number  of  pupiU  promoted  from  toth  grade  for  each  1,000  pupil*  in  grad* 
hi  1915  b<1$X*  ° ^ PUi>tU  re"minin9  in  clau  at  o/ 1*™  tMo  u ere  promoted 
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Of  each  1,000  children  promoted  from  grade  IB  to  grade  2A, 
low  than,  one-half  are  promoted  from  grade  4A;  le&  than  one- 
fdurth  aro  promoted  from  grade  7A;  and  less  than  one-tenth  are 
promoted  from  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  high  school'. 

03815—17 4 
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Some  students  of  public- school,  administration  have  taken  the 
position  that  02  per  cent  represents  n probable  minimum  noniiul 
rate  of  promotion,  bused  on  number  of  pupils  remaining  in  class 
at  the  end  of  the  term.'  It  will  be  observed  that  in  December, 
lOIi),  this  rate  of  promotion  was  reached  in  only  3 of  the  20  grades 
in  tile  San  Francisco  schools— SB,  Ml.  and  IV  (Table  3D. 

At  a uniform  rate  of  promotion  of  02  per  cent,  out  of  each  1, 0(1(1 
pupils  promoted  from  grade  IB  to  grade  2A,  223  pupils  would  he' 
promoted  from  the  fourth  year  of  high  school;  which  is  more  than 
two  and  one:third  times  (2.37)  the  number  reported  for  the  San 
Francisco  schools  (!M ) in  Table  30. 

Table  37  and  Figure  27  compare  the  San  Francisco  schools  with 
those  of  Iais  Angeles  and  Newark  hi  respect  to  pci-  cent  of  pupils 
promoted,  and  number  of  pupils  promoted  from  each  grade,  for  each 
1,000  pupils  in  grade  2A,  on  basis  of  per  cent  of  pupils  remaining  in 
class  at  end  of  term  who  were  promoted  iu  1015.  Too  date'  of 
promotion  reported  for  Sun  Francisco  is  December  17,  1015,  for  ls»s 
Angeles  and  Newmrk,  January  20,  1015. 


T',‘l;hi  l:  I f[  'v"(  "/  vrimotni.  ■»>*./  mnnhrr  „/  ,„•/*•  promote, i from  rar'l 
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. l‘or  each  1,000  pupils  in  grade  2A(  San  Francisco  promoted  150 
pupils  from  grade  8B,  Newark  promoted‘237,  and  Ia>s  Ange’es,  305. 
In  this  comparison  the  .school  s.vstom  of  Newark  is  51.9  percent' 

• Knr  example,  are  Report  at  a Survey  of  Ihv  School  System  of  llulle,  Mont..  June  2,  l#U,  p.  2X. 
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iiioro  efficient  limn  that  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  achievement  of  the 
Us  Angeles  schools  is  more  than  two  and  tine-half  times  as  great 
as  that  of  the  San  Francisco  schools.  The  conditions  in  the  San 
Francisco  schools  are  explainable  in  part  by  the  largo  numbers  of 


pupils  who  drag  behind  their  fellows  and  take  two  or  more  years 
to  do  the  work  of  one.  In  these  figures  are  found  one  reason  for  the 
act,  disjausso  1 elsewhere  in  this  report,  that  although  San  Francisco 
spends  much  less  than  other  cities  for  her  public  schools,  her  schools 
cost  somewhat  more  per  pupil  enrolled. 


hi 
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FAILURES  IIT  SUBJECTS. 

Further  light  is'thmwn  upon  the  problem  of  nonpromotion  by  nn 
examination  of  Table  38.  which  shows  the  number  of  pupils  fniline 
in  each  subject  in  the  elementary  schools  for  the  terin  ended  Decern. 

J"  / sun,n,n^v  *’■'  ‘‘uhjiM  t<.  for  nil  gnidcs.  is  presented  ,n 

limit*  Jil  anti  I* idlin'  2S,  * 

Tablk  3».—En roltmeni  and  number  of  failure. t rented,  by  grader  and  lubieitt 
(inmutary  tchoo1»,for  the  term  enrf<d  Ore.  /?,  l9tS,  * 
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Total.  Fn- 
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l 
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IA 
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IA..-] . 
III....'. 

5A 

AB 

•A 

•n 
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?u 

8A 

JB 
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4*6 

an 

m 

t\:« 

4)1 

Ml 

AtiSI 

'tjrt 
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m 

aa 

hi 


m] 
ia ; 
■m 

321 

XM 

2S* 

7TV 

in  I 

3*j 

2AM  I 

24V  I 


K ' *7  » 

2*  j 13  U 
Si  ! 51  J| 


799 

m 


2X1 

IV4 

7H 

1*5 

146 

130 

143 

77 

99 

55 


Total. 


r«<Ml '31.6  34. « 


« ; 17 

K 

2 

131 

i t 

l>»  410 

IJ 

»; 

2 

105  i 45 

4 

230 

3 

142  1 6( 

21 

3 .... 

195 

* l 

5 

130  ; 52' 

16 

295 

1 

22 

137  j Hit 

17 
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....j 

33 

144  ,via 

52 

5 

3 .... 

740 

16  *. 

101 

im  1 5n 

16  ' 

3 .... 

235 

»; 

INK 

X)  j 46 

31  ‘ 

'a* . 

?73 

46 

XB  ; 

65  J 35  ' 

25  j 10  . 

...'  1 
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» 1 

257  , 

m l 3k 

10  • 

5 9 
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14  t 

161  1 

75  j 4| 

r 

io  ; 

17 

7 3 

91 

1 * 

i. 

f*l  . 

IK  31 

13  , 

10  . 

...  9 

* I.A.M 

1.077  ; 

I.AdJ 

I.  AM 
1.571 
1,365 
1,624 
1.731 

1.371  . 
1,430 

1.750 
1.375 

1.146  ‘ 


..16.301  4.654  ii.67J  2.X4  IO  |.||J 
1X0  i 11.6  .6  ^TT 


3 9 
1.7 
XI 
2 

7.6 
X 3 
7 7 

X 2 
7.9 

XI 
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X 9 

X6 

X 7 

X 6 

4.7 


5,  Oil 

[ ,:u 

' 4, Ml 

3.U5 
3 n<7 
7.  v*4a 
3 3i3 
2.KJ1 

3. 141 
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i II 
2.  AX 
2.375 
1.660 
l.7il 
1,5*3 


1.307  643  336  I 


7.3  4.1  1.6  j 


91  i 19  31  JO.  462  10X0  j«7.  «S« 

.4  » .1  .1  * 10X0  .j. 


Table  39.  Xambrr  and  /xr  rent  o/failuret,  Ay  nbjeeU,  elementary  reboots,  for  the  term 

avUd  Ore.  J7,  !9JS . " 


Savin* 

Cooklof ]’ 

M*.  iai  tralnini” !.*!”.’]]*]* * 

M»niokxy • 

MuXc...., 

Dwwitnf 

rnifctd  iut**  history] ** 

Writing .A ......  

2*W>*»]r. 

fP6*«ii»6  

IXnaiaff*.... 

Ax;Jid»*)Uc * * * 

Total... 


Number.  < Par  cant. 


The  first  fac 


xs  ( 


19* 

XI 

71  1 

.i 

; 

.i 

in  ; 

.6 

376  i 

1.6 

ki  ; 

4.1 

1.122  ! 

5 4 

1,5.1?  j 

7.3 

2.3*13  ( 

11.6 

2,n72  \ 

13 

» j 

21.6 

6,5ul  L 

31.6 

»,4S  j'i 

too 

■ tal 

is  the 
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t!io  course  of  study.  The  failures  are  not  distributed  evenly,  but* 
rung*  from  10  in  sewing  and  21  in  cooking  to  4,S54  in  language  and 
6,.f*01  in  arithmetic.  These  extrema  variations  arc  due  partly  to  the 
fact  that  not  all  subjects  aro  taught  in  every  grade. 

It  will  Iks  noted,  however,  that  at  least  six  subjects  are  taught  in 
e\cr\  grado  and  that  there  ore  wide  variations  in  the  numl>cr  of 
failures  reported  in  these.  * The  six  subjects  are  arithmetic,  language, 
spelling,  writing,  drawing,  music.  * Two  of  these  subjects,  arithmetic 
and  language,  are  responsible  for  more  than  half  of  all  the  failures  in 
the  elementary  schools,  5l>.2  percent.  The  single  subject  of  spelling 
causes  nearly  ns  many  failures  (2,t»72)  as  writing,  drawing,  and  musics 
combined  (2,070).  Jt  is  clear,  therefore,  that  even  in  the  case  of 
studies,  taught  in  all  grades  the  requirements  are  very  unequal. 

It  Ls  not  contended  that  hll  studies  in  the  elementary  school  should 
be  considered  us  of  precisely  equal  importance,  or  that  they  shouldi 


)«»!«(  ) » 

coAkitt*  :i 

I tat  tnietaf  'ti 

■o«lo 

History 
tr  tuo/ 

Caofrart# 

»niar 


1 


?Io 

l.m 

i.tot 

£.5*3 

r.toTR 

4.334 


ATltfaMtlo  4. Ml 


F>oi  «k  2*  -KtJlur*  Ijjr  *uK)«rt'  In  f^nvnUry  schools.  Arithmetic  and  Unmm  „ 

lb«h  the  rraulainf  10  vul’fwu  rtm  m).  **  UnfU4fr  ctu»  more  foilum 

count  equally  in  determining  the  advancement  of  children  fmm  grade 
to  grade.  In  fact,  in  the  case  of  music,  for  example,  from  the  point 
of  view  outlined  elsewhere  in  this  report,*  it  is  nut  clear  lliat  a 
failure  m music  is  necessarily  of  great  significance  as  alfcctiin'  a 
pupils  promotion.  Nevertheless,  these  reports  raise  the  very  prac- 
tical question  as  to  tho  wisdom  of  permitting  the  requirements  of 
any  two  or  three  subjects  (of  a total  of  12)  to  cause  such  a dispro- 
portionatenumber  of  fuilures.  1 

The  facts  in  Tsl.lc  3S  should  receive  further  careful  study  in  con- 
necnon  with  the  discussion  of  the  achievements  of  pupils  in  ('hnpter 
1 * ul>v|ously,  some  readjustment  is  necessary.  Kit  her  (ho  re- 
quirements of  the  various  subjects  should  ho  modified,  in  order  to 

, *s  , "1lor®  ,waT]y  1,1  will'  the  capacities  of  children,  or 

the  methods  of  lust i uct ion  slmuhl  ho  adjusted  to  meet  more  success- 
fully the  special  diiliCultics  disclosed.. 


. •a«Cb:  x. 
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FAIMTRES  BY  GRADES. 

Tabh^UO  and  Figure  29  present  a summary  of  the  distribution  of 
-enrollment  and  of  failures,  by  grades. 

Table  40  — /V  rent  rlitlrihutio .•»  o/  enrollment  anil  failure* *,  rlfmnitorti.  *rhooh,  far  lit 
\ term  aided  Drc.  17.  19  fa. 


CJradcs. 


' Enroll- 
; mont. 


1A. 
.IB. 
2A . 
2B. 
3A . 
3U. 

4A . 
B. 

5A. 

5 

6A 

60.. 

7A., 

7B., 

8A.t 

80.. 


10.6 

7.8 
8.- 5 
7.4 
8.2 
6.2 

7.1 

5.9 

6.6 

5.3 

5.8 

4.6 

5 

3.9 
3. 7* 

3.2 


Failures. 


<3  fades. 


Enroll- 

ment. 


Failures. 


3.9  ij  1 .. 

6.i  ip 

•*.2  4 

7. 8 ij  ' 

6.3  ! 


n 6.!...!!!!"!;!;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;; 


6.2  Jj  ; 

7.9  jj 
8.4  |i 

6.7  1 

6.9 
8.6 
6.7 
5.6 

4.2 


Total. 


1,2.3.... 
4, 5,  *6.... 
7.8 


Total. 


18.4 

5.6 

16.9 

11-3 

14.4 

14.1 

13 

n.9 

11.9 

16.3 

' 10.4 

13.6 

8.9 

15.3 

;.  69 

9?  8 

100 

100 

: 49.T 

5” 

i 35.3 

43.8 

f 15.8 

25.1 

100 


Total. ... 


100 


*100 


Ap 


If  the  demands  of  school  activities  were  accurately  adjusted  to  the 
capacities  of  children,  the  work  of  the  fifth  grade  would  he  no  more 
and  no  less  difficult  for  children  of  normal  fifth-grade  attainments 
than  the  work  of  the  first  grade  is  for  children  of  normal  first-grade 


Pffl  COT  D1STRIBUTX0I  Of  SBBOLMEBT  ABB  FAILURES 
Enrolasnt  Or  ode  tmilw 


* IS. 4 1 6.6 

* 16.9  l n:s 

* 14.4  8 14.1 

► 13-0  4 18.9 

>11.9  6 16.3 

► 10.4  6 13.6 


8.9 

6.9 


16.3. 

9.8 


"r,1  ” rlTt<l.rf  ,el,lg  aJ1Urtfd  “ ,U  at“t” *°  ,he  of  children  the  requffcmcnta  of  tb. 

Twtoa.  hrenihc.  of  rtudy  W prop-lvcly  dimcnlt  through  the  Erode.  With  . rapidly  dlmfnbhlo, 

muTI’T  °'  "i1""*  d0<*  ■,ut  d«ma«  in  proportion.  Note  that  thaaeventf  grade,  with-onlt 
s.9  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment,  reports  16.3  per  cent  of  all  the  failures. 


attainments.  The  figures  presented  indicate  clearly  that  this  adjust- 
ment  is  far  from  being  realized.  * 

Whereas  the  first  grade  counts  18.4  per  cent  of  the  total  enroll- • 
inept,,  it -reports  but  5.6  pefljjH^f  the  total  number  of  failures  iir 
individual  subjects;  the  fourttf^rade,  with  13*per  cent  of  the  total 
enrollment,  reports  13.9  jfer  cent  of  the  failures;  while  the  seventh 
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grarfe,  with  8.9  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment,  reports  15.3  per  cent 
of  the  failures. 


Again,  grades  1,  2,  and  3,  with  approximately  onedialf  the  total 
enrollment,  49.7  per  cent,  report  loss  than  one-third  of  the  total 
nunil  er  of  failures,  31  per  cent;  grades  4,  5,  anti  6,  with  about  one- 
third  of  the  total  enrollment,  35.3  per  cent,  report  a little  less  than 
one-lydf  of  the  failuies,  43.8  per  cent;  grades  7 and  8,  with  a little 
more  than  one-eighth- of  the  total  enrollment,  15.8  per  cent,  report 
onc-fourth  of  the  failures,  25.1  per  cent. 


Tne  fact  that  fnilu'.es  by  ind.ividual  subjects  or  studies  are.  very  " 
unequally  distributed  through  the  glades  is  made  clear  by  Table  41 
and  l-.igu.  c 30.  Ail  index  of  failures  by  grades  is  obtained  by  dividing  * 
the  per  cent  of  the  total  numLct  of  failuies  by  pupils  in  each  grade  By 

the  per  cept  of  the  total  enrollment  found  in  that  grade. 


T.wii.k  hitter  of  fail  lint:  Ratio  of  per  cent  of  enrollment  to  percent  of failurct  by 
subjects  and  by  grades,  y 
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quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  per  cont  of  failures  by  the  per 
cont  of  enrollment  is  1.  If  a grade  reports  loss  than  its  sharo  of 
failuro9t  the  quotiont  is  less  than  1,  and  if  it  roports  more  than  its 
sharp  of  failures,  the  quotijyU,  is  more  than  1. 

Referring  to  Fjguro  30}  therefore,  the  heavy  line  represents  the 
quotient  obtained  when  per  cent  of  failures  and  per  cont  of  onrollmont 
are  the  same..  The  grades  which  are  represented^  linos  above  and 
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1.4X0  « 
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1.2.8  .624 

1.000 
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4.6.6  1.241 

7.8  1.689 


°f  W'Ur!“-  An  lnd"  of  w,ur“  ohtaliwd  by  dividin'  th.  per  rent  of  the  total 
Tta  nil™  l y P',IP  K " by  the  p*r  oent  o'  «>•  total  onrollmont  foimd  In  that  erode. 

t^«“o  ttat  I?  Xn  °n‘  ^}nf  Wh“  P*r  cent  of  ,allllre**o<l  per  cant  of  onrollmont  are 

ii«  . r *»'■."  » hM  precisely  Its  proportionate  share  of  failures.  Grades  rapresenled  by 

Unn  nlune and  shorter  than  tlto  hoary  lino  report  less  than  their  share  of  failures,  and  crudes  represented 
by  linos  l>aluw  an<l  loncer  than  tho  heavy  line  report  more  than  their  share  of  failures  The  first  section 

pou^yo^comhhuT1^  ^ **Cond  J01'011  y«“*.  “<*  third  section  by 

shorter  than  this  lino,  report  loss  than  thoir  proportionate!  sharo  of 
failures,  and  those  which  are  represented  by  linos  bolow  and  longer 
than  this  lino  report  more  thanjthoir  sharo  of  failures. 

Tho  first  section  of  Figuro.30  shows  that  of' tho  lGgrados,  11  report 
J*01"  *n  oxcoss  of  corresponding  por-conts  of  tho  total 

ei^Uraont.  It  also  shows  that  grade  6A  reports  a smaller  propor- 
> fe°!  M«w»  than.OB;  SA  ranks  much  higher  thanAB;  8B  ranks 
higher  than  8A.  A sharp  break  in  the  curve  is  obisorvablo  botwoen 
grades  2A  and  3A.  , 
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The  second  section  of  Figure  30  emphasises  the  fact,  discussed 
ebowhoro  in  this  report,  that  pupils  encountor  unusual  difficulties  in 
the  seventh  yoar.  It  also  shows  that  the  proportion  of  faUures 
reported  increases  rapidly  after  the  fourth  yoar.  The  third  section 
shows  the  relative  standings  of  the  primary  grados  combined,  inter- 
mediate  grados,  and  grammar  .grados. 

Anothor  viow  of  the  problem  of  elimination  andHho  holding  power 
of  tho  schools  is  afforded  by  Table  42  and  Figure  31 . & P 

T‘D“  -“x— • 


>> 


Grades. 


5 V... 
IB:., 


Total.. 


Enroll- 
ment 
for  the 
term 
ended. 
Dee.  17, 
1916. 


Actual  attendance  reported  on 
Feb.  24, 1916/ 


6,043 

3,712 

4,048 

3,635 

8,887 

2,040 

3,345 

2,823 

3,141 

2,617 

2,731 

2,208 

2,375 

1,880 

1,744 

1,615 


47,454 


Boys. 


l;735 

1,840 

1,004 

1,894 

1,575 

1,649 

1,093 

1,174 

1,374 

1,240 

1, 128 
1,034, 

923 

978 

777 
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21,009 


Girls. 


1,547 

1,821 

1,393 

1,838 

.1,543 

1,425 

1,380 

1,217 

1,203 

1,220 

1,095 

1,115 

958 

1,051 

. 838 
854 


Total. 


20, 134 


3.282  1 
3,401  | 

2,997  | 

3,330 

3,118  ' 

2,(174 

3,053 

2,301 

2,637 

2,400 

2,223 

2,149 

1,879 

*2,029 

1,815 

1,545 


41,143 


Torrent  of 
Docentl*er, 
1915.  enroll- 
ment in 
prowling 
pntde  In 
attendance 
In  each 
rrade  on 
Feb.  24, 
1918.  * 


88.8 

80.9 

82.4 
88.3 
77 

103.8 

71.5 

93.2 

.78.4 

88.5 

79 

84.9 

85.8 

85.9 
88.5 


1 82.5 


»W. >D  W“  W,WB:  ,he attoadan<'°on Feb. 24, 

,n3rCtK?lratt0nda^  °“  any  given  day  may  b«  oxpoctod  to  Vary 
considomb|y  from  onroUmont  figures.  Nevertheless,  the  comparison 

ml™  l”**  »f  ™rio»s 

fi?  I'  1 ' • tho  promotlon&  that  toofc  place  at  the  mid.llo  of 

r 191f'16  r concornod;  u ^ £54 

IB  and  4B  hold  much  smaller  proportions  of  tho  enrollment  of  nrJ 
ceding  grades  than  tho  system  as  a whole,  while  grado  5A  hold  con- 
siderably more,  and  grade  4A  evidently  retained  more  than  the  usual 
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Tablo  43  presents  the  figures  for  enrollment,  elimination,  promo- 
tion, and  nonproraotiori  for  the’.fivo  high  schools  for  the  half  year 
endod  December  17,  1915.  Of  4,252  pupils  reported,  29  loft  during 
tho  term  to  go  to  private  or  parochial  schools,  99  loft  the  city,  323 
had  boon  absent  at  tho  end  of  tho  term  more  than  three  whole  days 
consecutively.  Of  the  3,801  remaining  in  class  at  tho  ond  of  tho  term, 
545  failed  of  promotion.  More  than  half  'of  those  who  dropped  out 


Ik  .... 

. ■ -*• 

- 

t 

t 

* iourk  31.— Per  cent  of  the  December,  1915,  enrollment  In  preceding  prude  in  attendance  In  each  prode 
on  Feb.  24, 1916.  Grades  1 H and  4 H held  much  smaller  proportions  of  the  enrollment  of  preceding  f fades 
than  the  system  as  a whole,  while  prude  5.\  held  considerably  more,  and  pradc  4 A evidently  retained  inye 
than  the  usual  proportion  of  Its  own  enrollment  of  the  previous  term,  as  well  as  that  of  tho  preceding  prade. 

during  tho  torm  find  moro  thfin  hfilf  of  those*  who  woro  not  promoted 
Woro  first-yoar  pupils. 


Tabi.k  43.  Enrol  tin  rat,  elimination,  ‘7 trvmotiim,  and  nonpromofion , San  Francisco 
foyh  schools,  hy  years,  for  the  term  August- December,  1915. 


Year  In  high  school. 

i 

Total 

enroll- 

ment 

for 

term. 

Number  dropped  during  term  and 
not  returning  because  of— 

1 

1 Number  in  class 
; at  end  of  term. 

Num- 

Going  to 
private 
or  paro- 
chial 
school. 

Left 

the 

city.. 

Absent  | Total 
more  : dropped 
than  3 and  not  \ 
whole  ! return- 
days.  Ing.  | 

her  in  i 

class  at 
end  of ; 

| moled. 

1 

* 

Not 

pro- 

moted. 

1 

2,007 
, HI 
* ‘585 

440 

19 

I 

‘Si 

■ S| 

57 

26 

lo 

. _j 

160  254  i 

98  127 

38  . 48 

5 20 

2 " * 2 

1,763  ! 1,461 

1,074  i 879 

517  I 495 

420  404 

17  | 17 

293 

196 

43 

16 

2 * *“ 

3 

4 

Special 

.Total 

4,262 

a* 

99 

323  ( 461  | 

3,801  | 3,256 
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T.IBI.P  44.  Per  cent  of  elimination  and  nonpromotion,  SanFrancisco  high  tchooh,  by 
years,  for  the  term  Au(ju*t-I)ecembct\  191,5.  y 


Percent  of 

Ter  cent  of  i Per  cent  of 

Year  in  high  school.- 

i total  en* 

numucr 

total  en- 

<  ro.lmont 

In  class 

rollment 

» 

: dropped 
t dtiring 
i the  torm. 

1. 

at  end  of 
term  not 

drop)  od 
and  not 

promoted. 

promotod. 

1 

2 

i 

i 

12.6 
10.  5 
8.2 
4.5 
. 10.5 

■ 

16.6 

18.1 

27.2 

26.8 

Totai 

7.8 

3.8 

. 1,1 5 

8.2f 

10.5 

10.6  | 

14.3 

2J.4 

lublo  44  shows  tho  por  cont  of  elimination  and  nonpromotion. 
Nearly  ono-fourth  of  all  high-scliool  pupils,  23.4  por  cont,  cither  ' 
droppod  out  during  tho  torm  or  failod  of  promotion  at  tho  ond  of  tho 
torni.  Tho  proportions  arc  ospocially  heavy  in  tho  first  and  second 
years— 27.2  and  26.8  por  cont,  rospoctivoly. 

✓ 

SIZE  OF  SECTIONS,  AND  FAILURES,  BY  SUBJECTS. 

• Table  45  shows  tho  number  of  soctions  in  tho  fivo  high  schools  hav- 
ing specified  number  of  pupils  onrollod,  averago  number  of  pupils  por 
section,  and  number  of  failuros,  by  groups  of  subjects.  • 
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Tliis  t'lblo  ndc.owarily  contains  many  duplications,  since  the  average 
numlior  of  subjects  taken  bv  eich. pupil  is  5.9,  Tlio  numbor  of  sen- 
tions  hiving  fowor  thin  16  pupils  is  smill — only  7.7  per  cent  of  the 
toUl.  Oil  the  other  hind,  390  sections,  or  48.2  per  cent,  report 
enrollment  of  31  pupils  dr  mm  and  191  sections,  or  noarlv  one- 
fourth  of  the  entire  number  of  sections  .(23.9  per  cent),  report  enroll- 
mont  of  moro  than  40  pupils  each. 

Only  throe  groups  of  subjects  average  fewer  than  25  pupils  per 
section  home  economics,  pinchnnical  drawing,  and  shopwork.  Four 
. groups  of  subjects  average  34  or  moro  pupils  per  section  - commercial 
subjects,  English  and  composition,  history,  and  mathematics.  The 
average  for  the  miscellaneous  ’ group,  61 .4,  is  accounted  for  by-  two 
largo  lections  of  first-year  pupils  in  educational  guidance. 

As  shown  iii  the  last  two  columns  of  Table  45,  a great  variety  of 
conditions  prevails  in  respect  to  the  number  aiid  per  cent  of  failures 
reported,  hive  sections  of  third  and  fourth  year  home  economics, 


mscolleeeooa 
Boa*  OlODoalOi  t mmm 

Shopwork  8.0 

Art  ft  drawing  8.6  m 

He i*DC*  ^.0  w 

Vaoh  drawing  9.4 

English  k ooesp  10.8 
llMtotp  10.6  **** 

AVERAGE  10.9  mm 

Modern  lang  lfi  — 
Anel«nt  lang  1*.T  — 
Math*natloe  16  mm 
Gooneroial  17.0  mm 


Fio Vrk  12.-!‘©r  cent  of  total  enrollment  failing  by  subjects.  With  rcspe<  t to  pcx-ccnt  of  failures,  the 
•ubjocts  fall  into  three  welUlefinol  df  idons:  (H  Four  proups  In  which  the  faf lures  ranpe  from  l.J  to  3,5 
percent:  (2)  *i<  proupsln  which  the  fiilures  ranee  from  9 tol2.7  percent:  (3)  two  proups  in  which  th* 
fit  I tires  ran  to  from  15. » to  17  per  cent.  Apparently  pupils  find  it  more  than  s©\cn  times  as  difficult  to 
sitUfy  the  demands  of  the  courses  in  commercial  subjects  as  in  home  economics  and  nearly  six  times  as 
dlOlcuIt  as  in  shop  work  courses. 

sovon  soctions  of  modorij  foreign  languages,  and  eight  sections  of 
third  and  fourth  yoar  shopwork;  with  n total  of  51  *5  pupils,  report 
no  failures.  At  tlio  other  extreme  will  be  noted  .59  sections  of  first- 
year  commercial  subjects,  having  a total  of  2,267  pupils,.,  which 
report  433  failures,  or  Ul.l  per  cent  of  the  enrollment.  • 

With  respect  to  per  cent  of  failures,  as  shown  in  Figure  32,  the 
subjects  fall  into  three  woll-dofinod  divisions:  (1)  Four  groups  in 
which*  tho  failures  range  from  1.1  to  3.5  per  cent—  miscellaneous, 
home  economic**,  shopwork,  art  and  drawing;  (2)  six  groups  in  which 
tno  failures  range  from  0 to  12.7  por  cont  - science,  mechanical  draw- 
ing,  English  and  composition,  history,  modern  language,  ancient  Ian- 
s'141?0; (a)  two  groups  in  which  the  failures  range  frf>m  15.3  to  17 
per  cont. . 
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Apparently  pupils  find  it  more  than  sevon  times  as  difficult  to 
satksfy  tho  demands  of  the  courses  in  commercial  subjects  as  in 
home  economics,  and  nearly  six  fnuta  as  difficult  as  in  shopwork 
courses.  . 1 

T.iblo  46  and  Figure  33  summarize  tho  onrollmoiit  and  failures 
n«|>ortod  Uy  years,  of  tho  high-school  course.  Although  more  than 
hair  of  all  tho  failures  occur  in  tho  first,  year,  tho  por  cunt  of  failures 
m tho  second  year,  12,6  por  'cont,  is  higher  than  that  in  tho  first 
year,  1 1.6  per  cent,  v ■ 


Tmii.k  -Hi.  -Siiininimi  n/ enroll, ncnl  in  classes,  by  y.ars,  awl /arturrs,  in  San  Francisco 
^ ..  ..  ,s.  xcnool*.  Augunt'Dccrtnbrr,  IMS. 


Faiturts. 


Yftar  in  h4:h  tu-hool. 

I Enroll- 

I 

_ , ' _ ■ 

raent. 

i t 

Nuiiibor. ! PerceoOL 

int'iiisi.icti . . | ’ * 

irS::::: 

n.24*  ! 
7,277  1 
3,019  j 
1,670  . 

1 

1,519 
916  > 
250 
81 

II. « > 

12.6, 

H 

4.9 

Total 

-- 

25,422  j 

2,7X6 

10.9 

lr.\.  Year  U.6  < 
-d  T «ur  1£.6 
Z4,  Y«aj>  0.8  ' 
4th  Tear  4.9  . 

AVER AGS  10.9  ( 


INSTRUCTION  OF  SPECIAL  GROUPS  OF  CHILDREN. 

Principals  and  teachers  in  tho  elementary  and  high  schools  were 
requested  .to  prepare  statements  showing  the  following  facts:- 

(1)  Number  of  deaf  children  enrolled  in  school,  i.  e„  children  so 
deaf  as  to  require  special  attention  or  instruction: 

(2)  Number  of  deaf  children  not  attending  school,  in  the  families 
of  children  enrolled  in  school. 

(3)  Number  of  blind  children  enrolled  in  the  schools.  ' 

(4)  Number  of  blind  children  not  attending  school,  in  the  families 
of  children  enrolled  in  school. 

(5)  Number  of  crippled  children  enrolled  in  tho  schools. 

... (6)  /T^er  of  crippled  children  not  attending  school.  in  the  fam-  t 
ilies  of  children  enrolled  in  school.  ‘ . 

A summary  of  these  reports  is  presented  in  Table  47. 
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Table  47.— Special  group$  o f children. 


I>wf  children  in  aehool 

Deni children  in  homes ’ , 

Blind  children  in  schools 

Bliod  children  in  homes 

Crippled  children  in  school 

Crippled  children  in  homes 

Total  deaf  children  reported 

Total  blind  children  reported.. 

Total  crip  plod  children  reported, 

. Grand  total 

1 Exclusive  of  30  door  children  enrolled  in  the  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf. 

The  largo  numbers  of  children  in  these  groups  and  the  large  num- 
ber of  schools  involved  call  for  special  expert  attention  to  a degree 
not  now  afforded  in  the  organization  of  the  San  Francisco  schools. 
Further  discussion  of  this  topic  occurs  elsewhere. 

Tljo  survey  commission  had  no  facilities  for  a detailed  study  of 
the  problem  of  mental  deviates.  This  work  requires  special  tech- 
nical knowledge  and  experience  and  laboratory  and  clinical  equip- 
ment. Such  observations  as'  were  possiblo  indicated  dearly  the 
need  of  special  provision  for  such  study,  os  recommended  elsewhere 
in  this  report. 

THE  TEACHING  STAFF.  . 

Of  1,104  teachers  and  principals  in  elementary  schools  reporting, 
exclusive  of  special  teachers  (manual  training,  etc.),  only  17  are 
meni  P®r  cent.  ()f  137  high-school  teachers  and  principals 
reporting,  61  are  men,  44.5  per  cent. 

EXPERIENCE. 

The  teachers  and  principals  were  asked  to  report  on  the  number 
of  years  of  experience  in  teaching  or  supervising,  or  both,  prior  to 
July  15,  1315.  A summary  of  these  reports,  by  schools,  is  presented 
in  Tabio  48  and  Figure  34. 

The  averago  number  of  years1  experience  for  all  teachers  an*i  prin- 
cipals is  16.6  for  high  schools  and  18.2  for  elementary  schools. 

Thcro  aro  25  elomontary  schools  in  which  the  average  number  of 
years  of  experience  of  principals  and  teachers  is  20  or  more  and  8 
schools  in  whicji  the  average  i£  25  years  or  more.  / 

Thore  are  only  four  elementary  schools  in  which/  the  avorage 
number  of  years  of  experience  of  principals  arid  teachers  is  Ics9 
than  10  years  and  only  18  schools  in  which  the  average  is  less  than 
15  years.  ' , V 


Number  * Nnmlwr 
of  ! of  x-hool* 
Children.  ..reporting. 
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Of  136  high-school  teachers  reporting,  only  13  had  had  less  than 
five  years'  experience;  28  had  had  from  2d  to  30  years;  and  17  had 
had  30  years  or  more.  The  median  number  of  years  of  experience  ' 
for  the  entire  group  is  between  10  and  14. 


DISTRIBUTION  OP  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 
BY  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE  » 


\ 


YEARS  O 5 10  15  . 20  25  30  35  40  45  50 

OF  TO  TO  TO  TO  TO  TO  TO  TO  TO  TO  • TO 

EXPER  4 9 14  19  24  29  34  39  44  49  54 


Figure  34.-OI  1, 218  elementary  and  high-school  teachers  and  principals,  only  m U gun  teaching  during  - 
pri°ar  t0  ,Uly  15* awn»ge  of  38.6  teachers  per  year,  or  only  3. 1 per  cent  of  the  staff.  Not.- 
that.  507,  or  41.6  per  oant,  have  taught  20  years  or  more;  and  of  these,  236  have  taught  30  years  or  mon*. 

Of  1,082  elementary-school  teachers  reporting,  only  180  had  had 
- Ie88  than  five  y«»ra’  experience;  243  had  had  from  20  to  30  years; 

. - *hd  219  had  had  30  years  or  more. 

Of  the  entire  number,  1,218  elementary  and  high-school  teachere 
. ..  and  principals,  only  193  began  teaching  during  the  five  years  prior. 
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July  15,  1915  an  average  of  38.6  teachers  per  year,  or  3,1  per- 
cent of  the  staff.  If  this  rate  of  addition  of  new  blood  were  to  con- 
tinue, it  woidd  mean  that  in  a very  short  time  the  San  Francsico 
schools  would  be  presided  over  by  a staff  of . teachers  Und  principals, 
most  of  whom  have  had  -30  years  or  more  of  teaching  experience: 
that  is,  the  children  would  be  taught  by  teachers  who  had  secured 
then- •own  schooling  ^for  the  most  part  a fuff- generation  before  the 
period  represented  by  that  in  which  the  children  are  living. 

That  this  figure  is  nol  far  from  the  actual  net  annual  addition  of 
new  teachers  is  disclosed  by  Table  49,  which  is  taken  from  the.  report 
of  the  superintendent  of  schools  for  the»year  1915-16* 

TwtLK  \'.t.r-S’ii,nl,,ro(tai,hrr*  Imring  the  syikm,  awl  new  Sun  Pruncitco 

1-1/  to  Wlrt-16.  * 


Yi\'ij>. 


. Xumltrr  of  teachers  leaving  ti#» 
system 

Resided.  Pled.  Dropped.!  Total. 


. Total  f 
.nowap-  Net  in- 
point- 
tnents.* 


101M2.... 
1012-13..,. 
1913-14..., 
1014  • l.'i. . . , 
I01.V16... 


33 
38  ! 

18 

•38  : 

41  i 


9 

9 • 
14  , 

13  I 


• oml  in  :>  year- 

A vrnigc  in  *.  years. 


9.8  i 


27 

».4 


32  | 116 

3i  i m 

39  ; 83 

16  J 107 

56  I 105 


264  497 

52.  H fa  4 


* Includes  day  and  evening,  high  and  elementary  schools. 


64 

35 

24 


233 


4<L6 


The  number  of  new  appointments  annually  for  the  past  five  years 
■s  only  99.4,  or  7.4  per  cent  of  the  1915  staff  of  1,333 ; the  net  increase 
annually  is  oidv  46.6,  or  3.5  per  cent  of  the  staff. 

education  and  professional  preparation. 

The  facts  concerning  the  amount  and  kind  of  education  reported 
hy  principals  and  teachers  are  summarized  in  Table  50. 

Of  138  high-school  teachers  reporting,  70,  or  50.7  per  cerjt,  have 
had  less  than  four  years  of  high-school  study.  Only  40  report 
attendance  at  normal,  schools.  Notwithstanding  the  .small  number 
• who  are  high-school  graduates,  120,  or  90.6  per  dSnt,  report  some 
collogo  or  university  work-tho  great  majority  four  years  or  more. 

Of  1,163  olemontary-school  teachers  reporting,  15  have  had  no 
schoelmg  abovo  elementary-school;  620,  or  53.3  per  cent,  have  hod 
loss  than-four  years  of  high-school  study;  865,  or‘  74.4  per  cent,  have 
had  somo  no  Anal  school  preparation  .(437  have  had  two  yeare  of 

' JK/  213dobT  ,18:3  Per  cent»  attended  college  or  univereities 
U00  have  ^tended  foyr  years  or  more). 

pryfetewnal  preparation  of  special  teachers  is  discussed  in  the 
chapters  dealing  with  the  special  subjects.  . \ 
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In  Table  50  many  teachers  are  counted  more  than  once.  In  Table 
51,  however,  duplications  are  eliminated.  From  this  tablo  i£  appears 
that,  of  1,33a  toachors  reporting,  111  havo^had  no  schooling  beyond 
high  school;  of  tho  remainder,  338  have  had  no  other  schooling 
excopt  one  year  or  less  of  normal  school;  9 have  had  only  one  year  or 
-.loss  of  colloge  or  university;  12  have  had  only  one  year  or  less  of' 
other  schooling  (business  college’  etc.). 

% 

Tabu-:  <>].— .\umher  of  tcmhns  haring  only  minimum  amounts  of  professional  prt  t:um- 

lion. 


’■  Number  of  teachers  who  have  ltad  only  sped* 
tied  amounts  of  preparation. 


Preparation  reported. 


Elemen- 
tary-school 
, teachers. 


None  beyond  elementary  school ' : 

None  beyond  high  school. * 

Nsnhooiy0nd  111811  school‘  cxceP1 1 year  or  ioss  of  normal*  ( 

None  beyond  high  school,  except  i year  or  less  of  college  ‘ 
or  university ..  B i 

^ vhoU fbwlo^ucoil!l^| Miijp"1' }. f;™*  ' ' 

Total  number  of  tear  hers  in  classes  eniimemted  ' 
above . . 


15 

108 

337 

6 


Total  number  of  teachers  reporting. , 


474  . 
1,163  1 


High- 

school 

teachers. 


• Tout 


10 

138  , 


17 

111 


9 

17 


1 3 
33 


4t7 

1,353 


* HALAHIKB.  ‘ ' 

The  distribution  of  salaries  of  teachers  and  principals,,  compiled 
from  the  latest  report  of  the  boar<l  of  education  available  (school 
year  1914-15),  is  shown  in  Table  52.  i „ 4 * 

i * 

I able  52.— A umber  of  elementary  and  high-school  teachers  mid  principals  receiving 
specified  salaries  in  J914-J5.  v 


A nnualsjilury. 


High  schools.  Elementary  schools. 


*3,6«n. . 
3, anu.. 
3,0(10. . 

2.460.. 

2.310.. 

2.210.. 
2,100.. 

2.040. . 

1.800.. 

1,080.. 

1,620.. 

1.560.. 

1.500.. 
J464.. 

1.440. . 

1.401.. 

1.380.. 

1.360.. . 

1.344.. 

1.320.. 

1.300.. 

1.284.. . 

1.260.. . 

1,234.. 
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Tabl*  52.  Number  of  elemental  and  high-tchool  traAert  and  principal*  receimna 
specified  salaries  in  1914-15^- Continued.  * - V 


Annual  salary. 


High  schools. 


•1,200..-.,.... 

1,104 

. 1, 152 


1.140.. 

1.104.. 

1.002.. 
1.080.. 
1,0M.. 
1.032.. 


;;; *♦**•'*•* 


1,020. 

1.008., 

1,004. 


080... 

084.  


P6. 


024 

000. 

840. 

760.. 


•Total. 


Elementary  schools.  { 

Total. 


Principals.  Teachers.  Principals.  Teachers. 


**l*i 

....I 


900 * 

024 ~ * i- 


—I 


i??' 

!• 
5 : 
6 

24  ; 
18 
16 
18 
30 
1 
1 

11  < 
1 

42  ; 

.13 

19 

136  , 


113 

217 

5- 

6 

6 

A 

18 

16 

18 

30 

1 

1 

11 

42 

13 

19 

136 


1,032 


1.248 


114,  or  89  per  cent, 


Of  the  128*  high-school  teachers  roportcd, 
recoivcd  salaries  of  $1,500  to  i 2,040, 

Of  the  S3  elomentary-school  principals  reported,  60,  or  72.2  per 
cent,  roceivod  salaries  of  $1,800  or  over;  only  10  received  salaries  of 
less  than  $1,560.  ^ 

Of  the  1,032  elementary -^school  teachers  reported,  611,  or  59.2  per 
cent,  received  salaries  of  $1,164  to  $1,224-;  209,  or  20.2  per  cent, 
received  salaries  of  $960  or  loss;  30,  or  2.8  per  cent,  received  salaries 
^$1^500  or  ovor. 

The  median  salary  for  high-school  teachors  was  $1 ,680;  the  median 
salary  for  clomentary-scfioorprincipals  was  $1,800*;  the  median  salary 
for  tho  1>£48  teachers  and  principals  reported  was  $1,200. 

The  avirago  salaiy  of  elementary-school  teachers  in  San  Francisco 
increased  Wi  $926  in  1903-4  to  $1,124  in  1912-13,  an  increase  of 
21  per  cent.\TabIe  53  shows  the  corresponding  facts  for  six  othej 
cities  of  the  same  population  cla^s.1 

T^blr  53.  Increases  in  average  salaries  of  elementary-school  teachers  between  1908-4 
and  1912-18,  in  7 cities . 


rec 


Cities. 


s8an  Francisco 

Cincinnati,. 

Minneapo’is 

Newark,  N.  J 

Milwaukee 

Waihlflithn . . .y . . 
New  Orleans... 


&'•  $’-■  :V- 


• \Bu. of  Educ.  Np. $1, p.UO. 


Aver  ago  . 
salary  in  , 
1903-4.  | 


•920  , 
720  . 


Average 

salary  in 
1012-13. 


711 


479: 


Per  rent  of 
Increase. 


21 

31 

34 

29 

39 

26 

37 
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In  1912  13  elementary-school  teachers  in  San  Francisco  were  paid 
good  salaries  in  comparison  with  teachers’  salaries  in  other  cities. 

Comparing  the  earnings  of  teachers  with  earnings  in  other  occu- 
pation- however,  tlie  value  and  importance  of  the  service  rendered 
do  ivit  appeaf  to  be  reflected  in  salaries.  Table  54  shows  for  six 
« M.ies  the  average  yearly  salaries  of  elementary-school  teachers  com- 
* pared  with  earnings  of  workmen  in  building  trades  in  1913.  Actual 
earnings  of  workmen  are  compared  with  annual  salaries  of  teachers, 
Which  arc  subject  to  reduction  for  sickness,  absence,  and  other  causes. 

Pew  cities  pay  teachers  as  much  as  they  do  the  workers  who  bujld 
the  schoolhouses  id  winch  the  teachers  carry  on  their  duties.”  1 

J'abce  .>•!.  -Average  annual  salaries  of  elementary-school  teachers  compared  with  annual 
eammgs  of  workmen  in  building  trades , in  6 ciiiest  19 1$* 


San  Fran* 

. cisco.  | 

-!  - ! 

g™"!'*'* 1 SI,  540  . 

Brick  Ifivora  1 3U0 

1*300 


Denver. 


Brick  layers 

Plasterers 

M older  

Teachers. 

Painters.; 

Carpenters ; 

Machinats 


'*! 


i,ia 
1,124 
1,081  , 
904* 
944 


81,054 

1,053 

1,082 

».7 

ew 

779 

000 

1,023 


Haiti-  Minne- 
more.  • spoils. 


SI,  101  I 
1,057 
1,101 
914 
092 
7<*7 

m 

824 


81,044 

1,197 

1,201 

927 

937 

921 

1,030 


Cleve- 

land. 

Seattle.  1 

81,219 

81*817 

1,192 

1,174 

1,132 

945 

1,259 

791 

i,02i 

1,003 

976 

902 

948 

875 

896 



* Hu.  of  Fdti.  Rul.,  1015,  No.  31,  p.  14. 

• Saiurics  forworkmcn  are  actual  earnings.  (Bureau  of  Railway  Economics:  “Famines  and  cost  of 
llung  of  skilled  workmen  in  the  hast  and  in  tho  WeetM;  Washington,  D.  C.,  1914,  KxiSbit  No.  39.) 

4 ' .• 


L 
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Chapter  III. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 


rTlie  ouy  of  San  Francisco  and  the  eout, tv  of  Sidi  Francis,  .,  an- 
j?^rnnU,','°US' , f ,e  sfue  Persons  constitute  the  population  of  both,' 
Under  the  school  code  of  the  State  of  California.  San  Francis...  i-  „ 
i-ity  and  county  school  district  and  is  organized  as  such. 

cuizens  of  .the  county  file  'qualified  voters  of  the  district  ,c 

Z 1t  ,<l.<T,S,.i(Uli0"  °f  *r,°  ^State,  elect  quadrennially  „ 
supprniteiutent  of  schools,  who,  under  the  Shite  school  code,  appoint'* 
such  deputy  superintendents  of  schools  as  mav  he  authorized  imder 
the  law  Under  the  provision  of  the  charter  of  Uie  citv  and  countv 
of  San  I* raneisec  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  elected  l.v  the 
people,  and  the.  deputy  superintendents  appointed  bv  the  superin-  ' 
tendent,  become  the  superintendent  and  depntv  superintendents  of 
schools  of  the  city.  The  charter  of  the  citv  and  county  of  Sim 
•Francisco  places  the.schools  of  the  district  under  the  control  and 
management  of  a board  of  educatiop/f  five  members,  four  member* 
appointed  by  the  mayor  of  the.  city  and  epunty,  and  the  com, tv 
superintendent  of  schools,  who,,  by  virtue  of  his  oflice  ns  c.Uni  v 
superintendent,  Is  a member  of  the  city  board  on  equal  footing  wit  it 
the  appointive  members.  . ’ / ' 

Out  of  the  complications,  uncertainties,  and  lack  of  proper  suh- , 
ordinations  of  this  dual  organization  and  control  come,  dite  ilv  or 
indirectly,  mam— perhaps  most  -of  such  evils  as  mav  exist  in'  the 
public-school  system  of  San  Francisco.  These  evils  Van  not  he 
eradicated,  and  there  is  scant  probability  that  they  will  he  per- 
manently lessened  to  any  considerable  degree  until  the  dual'organiza- 
tion  and  control  has  been  abolished  by  amendment  to  the  State  ‘ 
constitution  mid  the  citv  charter. 


INTERNAL  OKU  A N 1ZATIQN  OF  TIIE  ’ BOAltD  OF  EDUCATION/ 

The  internal  organization  of  the  fioard  is  riot  unlike  that  of  hoard* 
of  education  in  other  cities.  It  has  a president,  a'  vice  president,  and 
• a secretary;  the  treasurer  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco 
.and  the  proper  accounting  and  auditing  officials  6 1 the  city  and  county 
and  the  city  and  county  attorney  are  in  effect,  by  implication  of  the 
charter,  ex  officio  officers  of  the  board.  The  internal  organization 
consists  not  only  of  the  above-named  group  of  officers,  but  also  of 
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. orlitin  standing  committees  appointed  l>y  tlie  president.,  such  as 
lomniitteo  on  schools,  committee  on  supplies,  committee  on  finance. 
In  addition- to  these  there  are  certain  special  committees  appointed 
frmn  time  to  time,  and  other  standing  committees  may  be  created. 

Since  the  hoard  of  education  follows  the  method  u(\  transacting 
u-  business  largely  through  its  committees,  these  comnfhteos  have 
■ omc  to  till  a very  important  pjacc  in  the  conduct  of  the  sehools. 

It  appears  also  that  the  chairmen  of  the  several  committees  have' 
unusuid  powers,  -since  they  can  transact  business  directly  with 
sujH>«pers,  principdsSmd  teachers  in  the  schools,  or  take  the 
initiative  in  recommending  appointments  quite  independent  of  t,ho 
'Upcrintcudcnt  of  schools.  For  example,  under  the  hoard's  rules, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  supplies  approves  requisitions 
for  supplies  without  reference  to  the  superintendent  of  schools.  The 
• iiairnmn  of  the  committee  on  schools  appears  to  have  quite  as  niu<h 
to  do  with  the  direction  and  management,  of  the  educational  affairs 
of  the  schools  as  the  superintendent  himself.  This  Inst  described 
munition  has  quite  certainly  come  about  through  the  fact  thatthc 
-uperintendciil  himself  is.  by  virtue  of  his  office,  a member  of  the 
i-oard  of  . education,  and  the  further  fuel- of  his  being  assigned  to 
membership  on  the  committee  oii/5NjooIs.  But  ho  is  not  the  chair- 
man  of  this  committee.  I \ ' ' . 

1 hi.s  position  of  the  superintendent  as  a committee  member  tends 
to  destroy  his  function  us  an  indepehdont  executive  officer  of  the 
hoard  and  creates  an  unnatural  relation  between  the  hoard  and- the- 
/ ^npermtendent  of  schools,  who  should  he  the  hoard’s  executive  officer.  • 
1 he  proper  relation  between  the  superintendent  and  the  hoard  of 
education. is  made  impossible  by  the  fact  that  the  superintendent  of 
spools  is  electedshy  the  peoplc.as  county  superintendent  and  not  by 
the  hoard  as  city  superintendent;  and  this  impossibility  was  confirmed 
when  the  superintendent  of  schools^  was  made  a member  of  the  hoard 
by  charter >rovision.  The  very  nature  of  a superintendent's  work 
argues  against  the  policy  of  establishing  such  relationship.  It  is  " 
quite  apparent  that  this  experiment;  unique  in  city  school  administra- 
tion in  the  United  States,  has  in. .practice  proven  itself  an  unwise 
departure  from  the  prevailing  custom. 


HOW  TIIE  .BOARD  transacts  its  business. 

The  board  of  education,  as  already  stated,  transacts  its  business 
largely  through  its  committees,  each  committee  having  the  right  to 
take  the  initiative  in  any  master  which  may  come  directly  before  it, 
and  to  make  recommendations  thereon  to  the  board  for  its  immediate 
action  without  such  matter  having  been  previously  presented  to  the 
board  ne,  reverke  of  this  procedure  is,  of  course,  often  followed: 
But  even  then  in  the  great  majority  of  cases -.the- practice  seems  to  heM 
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to  refer  questions  coming  directly  to  the  board  to  the  proper  com- 
mittees for  their  consideration  and  report  before  action  is  taken. 
The  board  is  therefore  a committee-working  board. 

It  seems  that  the  board  does  not  follow  the  practice  of  printing 
the  transactions  of  its  meetings  so  as  to  make  the  records  of  its 
official  acts  available  for  distribution  to  its  officere  and  the  heads 
of  departments,  who  ought  to  be  furnished  with  such  information. 
Since  the  hoard  of  necessity  not  only  transacts  the  routine  business 
of  the  schools  of  tiio  city  but  officially  approves  and  declares  from 
time  to  time  certain  general  and  specific  policies  which  affect  vitally 
the  work  of  the  schools,  its  official  proceedings  should  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  all  officers  and  heads  of  departments  of  the  school  svstom 
and  for  the  information  of  the  public.  At  the  end  of  the  school  year 
bound  copies  of  these  proceedings  should  be  furnished  to  board' 
members  and  school  officials,  to  be  kept  on  file  for  reference. 

MEMBERS  OF  BOARD  PAID. 

The  appointive  members  of  the  board  are  named  by'thc  mayor  for 
a term  of  four  years,  and  each  such  member  is  paid  a salary  of  Sd.lioo 
per  year.  Tne  ex  officio  member  of  the  hoard  (the.  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools)  draws  no  salary  for  ins  services  as  a hoard  member 
other  tiiay  that  which  4ic  receives  as  superintendent  of  schools,  which 
is  $4,000  a year. 

It  seems  quite  certain  that  Kan  Francisco  pays  the  members  of  its  ' 
board  of  education  a salary,  in  opposition  to  the  .practice  of  all  other 
American  cities,  because  the  charter  clearly  intends  that  this  hoard 
shall  be  considered  not  only  ns  the  people's  agency  for  the.  general 
administration  and  management  of  the  schools,  ns  in  other  cities,  hut 
also  ns  a body  of  tee:, ideal  experts  for  the  performance  of  many 
duties  wlucn  in  other  cities  are  assigned  to  superintendents  of  schools 
and  other  school  executives.  Being  paid  a suitin',  the  members  of 
the  board  are  required  to  give  their  full  time  to  the  duties  of  their 
offices.  I robably  tnis  unusual  provision  of  .tne  charter  was  inserted 
as  a vague  protest  against  the  fact  that  the  hoard  of  education'ims  no 
power  of  control  under  Hie.  State  constitution  and  the  State  school 
laws  of  California  over  the  selection  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  . 

-and  ftis  deputies. 

SOME  EVILS  OK  TJiK  DUAL  FORM  OF  CONTROL. 

No  matter  liow  the  present  unfortunate  method  of  school  control 
in  San  Francisco  came  about,  the  plan  as  it  works  Out  in  practice  is 
unsatisfactory  m the  extreme,  proper  relations  between  the  super- 
intendent of  scuools  and  his  staff  of  deputies  on  the  one  hand  and 
-Abe  bourd  of  education,  oh  .the  other  ii^nd  is  impossible.  They  can 
^laidly  jierform  their  official  administrative  acts  without  comjtlicfr> 

Understanding,  and  without  a t.  times  running  counter  to  ‘ 
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each  other  in  the  exercise  of  their  authority.  The  proper  official 
subordination  of" the  superintendent  of  schools  and  his  deputies,  and 
through  them  the  proper  relation  of  all  the  educational  forces  of  the 
board  of  education  as  a central  body  of  control,  can  not  be  estab- 
lished. Because  of  the.  dual  system  of  administration  which  has 
unavoidably  arisen  out  of  constitutional  and  charter  provisions,  the 
entire  supervisory  force  and  teaching  staff  aro  constantly  in  uncer- 
tainty as  to  whether  thcy.should  regard  the  superintendent  and  his 
deputies  or  the  board  of  education  and  its  committees  as  their  imme- 
diate official  superiors  Tnis  situation  has  affected  the  supervising 
and  teaching  forces  and  the  entire  community  as  well.  It  is  largely  , 
responsible  for  the  •‘unrest’’  both  inside  aud  outside  of  too  school 
system.  San  Kraueisco  can  not  reasonably  hope  that  its  schools  will 
do  the  work  desired  of  thorn  until  the  method  <>f  school  board  control 
has  been  changed- 

rile  board-  is  nonpartisan,  or  more  strictly  speaking,  bipartisan, 
lhe  charter  requires  that  “tho  board  shall  never  bo  so  constituted  as 
to  contain  more  than  two  members  of  tho  same  political  party.” 
nus  provision,  which  of  cours^as  reference  to  tho  four  appointive 
members  of  tho  board,  is  wise,  and  tiie  principle  should  be  retained  in 
any  revision  of  law  or  charter  in  regard  to  the  constitution  and  func- 
tions  of  tlie  hoard. 


Wlule  the  board  of  education  of  San  Frunciseo  lias  most  of  the 
powers  usually  granted  boards  of  education,  and  w’.ilo  it  performs 
many  unusual  functions,  its  powers  are  unfortunately  limited  in  two 
important  respects:- 

I;  The  lituird  of  education  can  not  levy  taxes  for  the  support  of  the 
m iiools.  1 ue  power  to  levy  taxes  is  delegated  to  the  board  of  super- 
visors of  tiie  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  to  wnicn  the  board  of 
education  submits  in  tiie  monln  of  April  of  eucii.ycar  an  estimate  of  its 
needs  for  tiie  ensuing  liseal  year. 

...  ^ ^duration  can  not  construct  or  repair  sciioolhouses 

1,1,9  power  is  delegated  .to  the  hoard  of  putBc  works,  which,  like  ttie 
hoard  of  supervisors,  is  a coordinate  hrajica  of  .the  city  government. 

This  means„of  course,  that  the  board  of  education  of  San  Francisco 
is  not  ah  independent  body.  It  lias  neither  full  and  final  power,  nor 
full  and  final  responsibility  in  tiie  management,  and  control  of  the 

public  school  system  and  of  its  business  and 'educational,  affairs.  Tho 

board  of  supervisors,  having  full  power  under  the  charter  to  revise 
the  estimates  of-  the  board  of  education  before  setting  the  school  ' 
levy,  may  or  may  not  grant  the  amounts  contained  in  the  estimate. 
The  board  of  public  works  may  or  may  not  see  fit  to  carry  out  the 
plans  of  the  board  of  education  for  the  erection  and  repair  of  build- 
ings. In  either  case  the  power  of  The  board  of  education  to  cariy 
. out  its  plans  fpr  the extension  of  the  schpbl  system  and  for  the  y 
; improvement  of  its  efficiency  depends  on  the  potion  of  ap independent  ^ 
^ ' "•  - ' - -i -- 
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coordinate  body  over  which  the  board  of  education  has  no  control. 
Tin*  board  of  education,  therefore,  is  unable  to  formulate  anv  definite 
policy  of  education  with  the  certainty  of  being  able  to  put  it  into 
operation;  and  as  a consequence  it  can  not  be  licit!  responsible- for 
the  sufficiency  or  efficiency  of  the  school  system. 

A study  of  the  school  system  in  all  parts  of  the  country  shows  that, 
for  efficiency  of  administration  and  for  the  promotion  of  all  the  ln*st 
interests  of  the  schools,  hoards  of  education  should  he  given  full 
. control  over  the  educational,  business,  and  financial  affairs  of  the 
school  system.  In  other  words,  boards  of  education  should  he  inde- 
pendent of  all  other  branches  of  the  city  government:  ancl  this 
should  be  the  case  in  San  Francisco.  The  hoard  of  education  of 
. San  Francisco- ought  to  have,  through  its  proper  officers,  full  control 
and  management  not  only  of  all  its  educational  activities  hut  of  its 
business  and  financial  atfuirs  as  well:  it  should  not  only  make  it? 
own  budget,  but  it  should  have  power  to  make  the  school  levy:  if 
should  not  only  select  anti  purchase  school  idtes  but,  under  the 
guidance  of  its  proper  technical  experts,  jt  should  plan  and  construed 
school  houses  anti  make  all  necessary  repairs  to  the  school  plant.  In 
other  worths,  the  hoard  of  education  should  he  given  full  power  to 
Crtmtrol  anti  manage,  through  its  proper -officers,  every  detail  con- 
nected with  the  management  of  the  public  school  sysAem.  . This  will 
tend  not  only  to  give  the  hoard  of  education  power — it  will  tend  also 
to  give  jt  dignity  in  the  sight  of  the  people.  Finally,  such  a plan 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  people  to  fix  responsibility  for  efficiency  4 
or  inefficiency  in  the  conduct  ami  management  of  their  school  affairs 

1‘ltAtTK  K IN  OTHER  CITIES. 

.Vs  already  stated,  eacJi  of  the  appointive- members  of  the  hoard  of 
education  of  Sun  Francisco  receives  a salary  of  $3,000  a year,  which 
is  contrary  to  the  prevailing  practice  in  the  cities  of  the  United  State?, 
as  is  clearly  shown  in  Table  55.  which  includes  a majority  of  all  the 
larger  cities  of  the  country: 

T.MU.K  *m.-  at  rnjiiol  t fhiifnat  mrittht  tx  n[  Imuitt*  oj  ffincuiutu  .* 


Name  of  c»iy 


* 


Copulation ; 
(census  :- 
19101.  1 


Hoard  of  education 
paid  or  unpaid. 


Cleveland.. 
BilUoon... 
PttUburgh.. 
Detroit 


. 4,70fl.HW  , 

Unpaid. 

. 2.IH5.2K3 

Do. 

. I.540,n(tt 

* Do. 

0*7, 0»  { 

Do. 

670,  . 

Do. 

560,  3 

Do. 

' 536,485! 

DO.  : 

533,005  l 

Do. 

465.766  ) 

Do. 

423,715  ; 

l>o. 

416,012  1 

Paid  S3 /U0 
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Tablk  K.-rPrattirr  of  citie*  in  regard  to  paying  nemfeert  of  booed*  of  education— Cob. 


Name  of  dt  j. 


IVpulatta 

(muai 

1810). 


IMonmkw i 


OiJVinfUtl 

Ktw'tfk 

New  OrfMtns. 


W Mhingi  on a . N _ . * 

to*  XOfflf* ” ...... ! ,^fi 

KnnotnolU j 

J<r*rv  rn  v I 

K AHUM  I'll  V 

ftuttlr. 


Indiautpolis . 
l*m\  Idcnce . . 
1-ouiiolt* — 

Korho*t«f 

lV«i*r. 


tort 

(olutnha* 

TofoJo 

Oakland.. ...... 


‘ftniunttuni . 
Ilrmphl* 


3wj,a*» 
SI7.4IM 
139.07* 
SSI. (Mi 
S 196 

SOI,  MM 

9*7.779 
SIX,  S»1 
2S7, 1V4 

m 

2 926 

aiMw 
SX1 
»7,2I4 
If  Ml 
16M97 
ISO, 174 

ut.6xa 
i3i,ios  ; 


Doanl  of  «diK*|Jca 
paid  or  unpaid. 


onuht. 

PtVtWI . 


Nav  lie 

l-<»  well 

Hponane 

Trenton 

Sin  Antonio. . . 

bonding 

S»U  Clt  v . 
DaUas 


Lynn 

Dm  Mnlnoi 

Laurence 

Kaoau  Cliy,  Kaos/ 


/ 


m,m  ■ 
1 16.  *77 
110.  S64 
105,  J6H 
K 

96,  MS  i 
96,611 

96,1171 

91. 771 

91.104 

99,396  ] 

96,3K» 

tt.WJ 

92,331 


Paid  B larti  meNlttE 

Do. 

ho. 

Dot 

raid  910  radh  merttni, 
limit  tan  par  month. 
Unpaid. 

Do. 

I>o. 

l)o. 

Do. 

Do 

gOa^jl^par^. 

Do. 

Do. 

raid  110  mt  tnarxiut. 
Umli  946  par  month. 

1 V<1 

I ‘aid  $uo  par  yaar: 
prtahlaol  9600  par 
>aar 

Unpaid. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

D.O. 

Do. 

Do. 

raid  S100  par  yaar. 

I out  id. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


_ in  tho  above-named  46  American  citiea  there  are  39  unpaid  and 
7 paid  hoards  o education.  . San  Francisco  pays  the  members  of 
its  hoard  of  education  each  $3,000  per  year;  Milwaukee  pays  $3 
for  each  meeting,  with  a limit  of  $100.  a year;  Los  Angelos  pays 
$10  for  each  meeting,  with  a limit  of  $50.  per  month;  Oakland  pays 
$10  for  each  meeting,  with  a limit  of  $40  per  month;  Salt  Lake 
City  pays  $100,  per  year;  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  pays  $1,200  por  year; 
and  Memphis,  Tenn.,  pays  $480  to  each  member  and  $0OP  to  the 
president  of  this  hoard.  ■ 

The  pay  of  hoard  members  in  each  of  these  seven  cities,  with  the 
exception  of  San  Francisco,  is  evidently  only  nominal.  The  pre- 
vailing custom  and  weight  of  public  opinion  are  overwhelmingly 
against  the  policy  of  paying  real  salaries  to  mombera  of  boards  of 
education ; ncir  do  they  favor  the  paying  of  nominal  salaries  or  fees 
for  attending!  meetings.  San  Francisco,  however,  construes  its  p ay  ■ 
as  a fixed  salary,  and  in  consequence  requires  that  its  board  members 
give  their  oivtire  time  to  tho  duties  of  their  office 
83815— l- 
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THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OP  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

FUNCTION  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

From  the  preceding  discussion  it  may  he  clearly  seen  that  the 
complex  administrative  situation  as  it  has  developed  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  all  .its  attendant  evils,  are  due  in  the  first  place  to  the 
fact  that  it  has  not  been  possible  properly  to  harmoni-zo  the  provi- 
sions of  the  State  constitution,  the  State  school  code,  and  the  charter 
so  as  to  produce  a plan  of  unit  control  whereby  the  full. direction 
and  management  of  tlip  schools  might  be  centralized  iii  the  hands  of  ' 
the  board  of  public  education  with  full  power  and  responsibility  as  . 
the  representatives  of  the  people;  and  in  "the  second  place  to  a failure 
on  the  part  of  those  who  framed  the  city  charter  to  understand  the 
proper  functions  of  a board  of  education.  But  for  these  difficulties 
and  this  misconception  the  schools  of  San  Francisco  would  most 
probably  now  be  working  under  , a plan  of  unit  control  similar  to 
that  in  vogue  in  the  leading  cities  and  would  have  an  unpaid  board 
with  the  powers  enumerated  on  page  120  of  this  report.  > 

STEPS,  NECESSARY  TO  EFFECT  UNIFIED,  IlfsPONSIBLE  CONTROL. 

To  make  such  a plan  possible  it  will  be  necessary — 

(1)  To  amend  the  constitution  of  the  State  so  as  to  relieve  the 

county  of  Sim  Francisco  of  the  obligation  to  elect  a county  super- 
intendent of  schools."  ■ * - 

(2)  To  amend  the  charter  of  San  Francisco  in  such  a way  as  to 
provide  for  the  creation  of  a board  of  education"  whose  members 
shall  serve  without  pay;  which  shall  be  independent  of  all  other 
branches  of  the  city  government;  shall  have  power  to  appoint  the 
superintendent  of  schools  and  to  confirm  or  reject  tire  superintendent’s 
nominations  of  all  depifty  or  assistant  superintendents,  directors  of 
special  departments,  supervisors,  principals,  teachers,  and  such  other 
officers  and  employees  as  may  be  provided  by  charter  or  by  action 
of  the  board*  and  shall  Have  full  control  and  management,  through 
its  superintendent  of  schools  and  liis  assistants,  of  all  matters  relating 
to.  public-school  affairs  of  the  city,  whether  in  the  educational,  the 
business,  or  the  financial  departments  of  the  school  system.  \ 

(3)  To  amend  the  charter  so  as  to  establish  beyond  question  the 
proper  relation  between  the  board  of  education  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  as  its  technical  expert  and  executive  and  of  the 
board’s  employees  under8  him. 

After  the  amendment  of  the  constitution  the  revision  of  the  charter 
is  the  one  vital  question  upon  which  the  best  thought  of  those  inter- 
hstecl  in  the  improvement  of  the  schools,  of  San  Francisco  should  be 
centered^  .They'  should  no^ke  snre^th  at  the  revision  is  based  upon 
thoke  principles  which  have  come  to  be  accepted  as  fundaments!  to 
good  school  administration,  Otherwise  the  result  must  bp  disap- 

t'.  ' : S'  • " J 1 , * *' 
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Probably  no  clearer  or  sounder  statement  of  principles  defining 
the  functions  of  a board  of  education  and  its  proper  relation  to  its 
technical  experts  has  been  formulated  than  that  made  by  Dr.  Franklin 
Bobbitt,  of  the  University  oi  Chicago,  under  the  caption,  General 
• Organization  and  Management  of  Public  Schools,  in  the  report  of 
the  survey  of  the  schools  of  Denver..  Dr.  Bobbitt  emphasizes  the 
fact,  that  the  best  principles  of  business  management  applicable  to 
a business  corporation  and  the  principles  that  should  govern  the 
business  management  of  a school  corporation— that  is,  of  an  incor- 
porated public  school  system— are  the  same.  He  points  Gut  that 
the  functions  of  a board  of  education  or  of  school  directors  is  in  every 
way  identical  with  the  functions  of  a board  of  directors  of  a business, 
corporation;  that  tho  principles  of  good  management  in  the  school 
world  arc  identical  with  the  principles  of  good  mahagcmeht  in  the 
business  world. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  and  to  impress  this  analogy,  Dr.  Bob- 
bitt has  set  forth  in  parallel  columns  the  principles  of  administration 
which  should  govern  the  two  types  o*f  corporations— business  and 
education — as  follows: 

* . Principles  of  Administration  to  Govern  ( orporatio.ns. 

Manujaeturing  Corporation  Employing 
■ 1,500  People. 


School  Corporation  Employing  j,50tj 
People. 


The  owners,  called  stockholders,  select 
a board  of  directors,  whose  function  is, 
solely  representative.  Their  .only  duty 
is  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  those  whom 
they  represent. 

ii. 

a 

The  stockholders  are  laymen  with  re- 
spect to  the  specialized  labors  to  be  per-, 
formed,  and  the  directors  are  also  lay- 
men Neither  stockholders  nor  directors 
are  familiar  with' the  specialized  tech- 
nique involved  in  the  work.  They  do 
know  the  results  that  they  want,  and 
they  know  there  are  men  familiar  with 
ajl  the  technic^  processes  involved  in 
getting  these  results,  fyey'  emplof 
therefore,  a trained  artd  experienced 
specialist  of  tins  chartfcter,  the  strong- 
est that  they  can  find,  for  their  executive , 
They  call  him  their  general  manager. 
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The  owners,  called  citizens,  select  a 
board  of  education,  whose  function  is 
solely  representative.  Their  only  duty 
is  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  those 
whom  they  represent. 

II. 

The  citizens  are  laymen  with  respect 
to  the  specialized -labors  to  be  performed, 
and  the  members  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion are  also  laymen*.  Neither  citizens 
nor  board  members  are  familiar  with  the 
specialized  technique  involved  in  the 
work.  They  do  know  the  results  that 
they  want  and  they  know  there  are  men 
who  are  familiar  with  all  the  technical 
^processes  involved  ih  getting  these  re- 
sults, They  eihpioy,  therefore,  a trained 
and  experienced  specialist  of  this  charac-  ,, . 
ter,  the  strongest  that  they  can  find,  fhf 
their  executive.  They  call  him  their 
general  superintendent. 


’ff '■ 


The  board  of  vlirectors,  after  careful 
consideration  of  conditions’  and  possibili- 
ties, and  in  constant  consultation  with 
their  executive , make  decision  and  an- 
nounce to  their  executive  the  general 
policies  that  they,  wish  adhered  to. 

iv. 

The  executive  draws  up  detailed  plans 
•for  every  department  of  the  work.  This 
covere  the  general  form  of  organization 
of  the  personnel  to  be  employed  and 
the  series  of  processes  to  be*  performed  in 
each  department.  • 

The  plans  will  show — ' * 

The  number  of  assistant  managers. 
The  duties  of  assistant  managers. 
Special  dgpartmental  heads. 
Specialists  inttechnical  processes*  • 
The  foremen  to  be  employed. 

The  number  and  types  of  workmen. 
The  duties  to  be  assigned  to  each. 
The  series  of  processes  to  be  per- 
formed.* 

Buildings  needed,  and  the  building 
plans  demanded  by  the  work  and 
• the  exact*  building  equipment  for 
the  w'ork. 

T£e  machinery  and  other  equipment 
that  will  exactly  serve  for  the  best 
type  of  work. 


v. 

* 

The.  board  of  directors  will  consider 
the  detailed  plans  presented  by  their  ex- 
ecutive $o  see  so  far  as  they  can  'whether 
the  plans  conform  to  the  general  policies 
.adopted.  If  they  do  conform,  they  ap» 
prove.  If  they  do  hot  conform,  they 
pirint  out  the  divergencies  and  ask  their 
executive  to  make  amendments  in  his 
pla ns.  This  process  will  continue  until 
the  detailed  plans  conform*  4o  gener&l . 
polMes.  ■ v:;  '*  ■ • 

if  during  this  process  thbVe  is.  serious 
disagreement  between'  the  'board  and 
* executive,  the  board  will  call  in  a com- 
petent consulting  specialist,  whose  com- 
1 petence  can  be,  approved  bytheir  execu- 


The  board  of  education,  after  careful 
consideration  of  conditions  and  possibili- 
ties, and- in  constant  consultation  with 
their  executive,  make  decision  and  an- 
nounce to  their  executive  the  general 
policies  that  they  wish  adhered  to. 

iv. 

The  executive  draws  up  defeated  plans 
for  every  department  of  the  work.  This 
covers  the  general  form  of  organization 
of  the  personnel  to  be  employed  and  the 
series  of  processes  to  be  performed  in  each 
department:  * 

The  plans  will  show— 

The  number  of  assistant  superin- 
tendents. " ** 

The  duties  of  assistant  superintend- 
ents. * * 

Special  departmental  heads. 

Special  supervisors.  * 

The  principals  to  be  employed. 

The  number  and  types  of  teacher*, 
engineers*  etc.  * 

The  duties  to  be  assigned  to  each 

Courses'  of  study  and  methods  of  pro-  * 
cedure. 

Buildings  needed,  and  the  building 
plans  demanded  by  the  work;  and 
the  exact  Building  equipment  for 
the  work. 

The  text-books,  library,  and  supple- 
mentary . books,  supplies,  shop 
equipment,  furniture,  etc.,  that 
will  exactly  serve  for  the  best  type 
of  work. 

: . v. 

The  board  of  education  will  consider 
the  detailed  plans  presented  bytheir  ex- 
ecutive to  see  so  far  os  they  can  whether 
the  plans  conform  to  the  general  policies v 
adopted.  If  they  do  conform,  they  ap- 
prove. If  they  do  not  conform,  they 
jjoint  out  the  divergencies  and  ask  their 
executive  to 'make  amendments  to.  his 
plans.  This  process  will  continue  until 
the ‘detailed  plans  conform  to  general 
policies. 

If  during  this  process  there  is  serious 
disagreement  between  board  and  execu- 
tive/the  hoard  will  call  in  a competent 
consulting  spedalist/whose  competence 
can;*^  their  executive,  ' 
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the  general  manager  will  nominate 
men  for  his  assistants  'and  for  his  major 
departmental  heads.  The  board  may  or 
may  not  pass  hpon  these  nominations 
before  the  men  arp  employed.  If  the 
board  is  assured  of~  the.  competence  of  its 
executive,  it  knows  that  he  can  choose 
these  departmental  heads  with  greater 
assurance  of  good  judgment  than  can  they. 
They  realize  that  they  can  not  even  psw 


VI. 


.The  superintendent,  will  nominate 
men  for  his  assistants  and  for  hie 
major  departmental  heads.  The  board 
will  exercise  its  rights  and  duties  of  ante-, 
cedent-inspection  of  * these,  nominations 
before  appointments  are  made.  This  is 
to  make  assurance  doubly  sure.  If  the 
board  is  assured,  however,  of  4the* compe- 
tence of  its  executive,  it  knows  that  he 
can  choose"  these  departmental  heads; 

*1 . * * * . . a 


. * — ’ aepuxmenuu  aefuv 

rationally  upon  his  nominations  without  with  greater  aipurance  of  good  judgment 
the  aid  of  independent  competent  con-  than  can  they.'  They  realize  tl>at  they 
suiting  specialists.  They  have  placed  can  not  even  pass  rationally  Upon  his 
the  responsibility  upon  their  general  nominations  without,  the  aid  of  inde- 
manager for  results.  They  will  never  pendent  competept  consulting  specialists. 
hamper>im  by  refusing  the  men  he  wants  They  have  placed  the  responsibility  upon 
unless  there  is  incontestable  proof  of  the  their  superintendent'  for  results : They 

* unfitness  of  these  men.  His  recommen- 
dation of  such  men  is  proof  pf  his  unfit- 

• ness.  The  board  will  therefore  never,  or 
practically  never,  veto  a nomination, 
made  by  their  general  manager.  JUwaye 
when  they  are  called  upin  to  exercise 
such  veto  U)ey  must  consider  whether 
they  do  not  need  a new  general  manager. 


vn. 

The'  general  manager,  in  consultation 
witA  his  assistants,  department  heads, 
and  specialists  in  processes,  employs 
foremen  and  workmen. 

The  board  of  directors  does  not  pass  on 
these  nominations.  It  is  a principle  of 
business  management  that  responsibility 
is  actually  placed  upon  general  manager 
and  department  headstonfy  in  so  far  as 
they  are  given  full,  control  over  all  the 
means  to  be  employed  in  doing  the 
work.  The  qualifications  of  foremen  and 
^workmen  constitute  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  means  that  is  to  be  placed 
under  the  full  control  of  the  overhead 
management;  a^they  are  commissioned 
to.jpf  results-  Neither  the  stockholders 
nor  tlfe  board  of  directors  care  who  does  ■ 
the  work . Simply  they  want  A done,  aitf 
done  well.  It  is  not  a principle  of  busi- 
ness management  for  the  board  of  direc- 


will  never  hamper  him  by  refusing  the 
men  fie  wants  unless  there  is  inconlesta- 
ble  proof  of  the  unfitness  of  these  men. 
His  recommendation  of  such  men  is 
proof  of  his  unfitness.  The  board  will 
therefore  never,  or  practically  never, 
veto  a nomixiation  made  by  their  super- 
intendent. Always  when  they  are  called 
, *\pon  4o  exercise  such  veto  they  must 
consider  whether  they  do  not  need  a new 
superintendent. 

vn.  . - 

The  superintendent,  - in  consultation 
with  his  assistants,* department  heads, 
and  special  supervisors;  nominates  prin- 
cipals, teachers,  janitors,  ^engineem,  phy- 
sicians; nurses/  clerks,  etc.  . 

Again  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure 
that  no  mistake  is  made,  the.  board  exer- 
cises its  antecedent  inspectorial  powers 
and  approves  or  disapproves  all  nomina- 
tions before  appointment  je  made.  ‘The 
board  conforms  to  the  cardinal  principle 
of  business  maqpgpment  stated  opposite 
by  never  vetoing  a nomination  made  by  their  * 
superintendent  unless  there  is  evident  and 
incontestable  proof  of  unfitness  on  the  part* 
of  the  one  nominated f as  approved  by  a com - 
pitent  consulting  specialist  called  in  to 
advtse  the*  board  wmre  doubts  have  arisen.  , 
as  t<f  the  competence  of  theih  superintendent's 
ability,  to*  nominate. 

A t the  same  session  they  will,  consider  the 


. we. same  session  they  mu, consider  Uu 

tom  to  approve  the  names  qf  the  indi-  ^ advisability  of  employing  a etronger  super- 
yidpal  wdrkmen  who  are  to  be  employed^  1 intendent  in , whose  recommendations  /.they 
/ They  do.  not  er  even  the  noMtf.  am  ~™*a*>*.  1 
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Tlie  board  of  directors  places  at  the  t The  board  of  education  places  at  the 
disposal  of  their  general  manger  all  disposal  of  their  superintendent  all  funds 
funds  needed  for  the  conduct  of  the  work  needed  for  the  conduct  of  the  work  as 
^as  embodied  in  tlm budget  drawn  up  by  embodied  in  the  budget  drawn-om  bv 
their  executive  on  the  basis  of  the  plans  their  executive  on  the  basis  of  tflV|>IaiiVt  ** 
of  work  approved  by  the  board.  Tlie  of  work  approved  by  the  board.  The  ex- 
expenditure  of  the  itemized  funds  of  the  penditurc  of  the  itemized  funds  of  the 
' budget  is  left  to  the  general  manager  and  budget  is  left  to'  the  superintendent  and*  * 
his  assistants.  Only  in  matters  of  large  his  assistants.  Only  in  matters  of  large 
moment  will  the  boa*l  use-it8*pnvilege  moment  will  the  board  use  its  privilege 
of  antecedent  inspection  of  budgetary  of  antecedent^  inspection  of  budgetary 
expenditures.  expenditures. 

* IX.  ^ * .V  * 
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The  general  manager  and  his  corps  y ill 
do  the  work  according  to  the  plans  and' 
specifications  approved  by  the  board. 

. They  will  operate  and  control  all  the 
;■  means  .that  have  been  placed  at  their 
* disposal  by  the  board.  * ' 

The  board  will  not  interfere  in  any  of 
the  acts  on  the.^part  of  any  members  of 
the  factory  orpf&nization. 

*•  t 


The  superintendent  and  his  corps  will 
do  the  work  according  to  the  plans  ami 
specifications  approved  by  the  hoard. 
They  will  operate  and  control  all.  th^ 
means  that  have  been  placed  at  their 
disposal  by  the  hoard. 

The  hoard  will  not  rnterfen*  with  anyj 
of  the  acts  on  the  part  of  any  members  of 
the  school  organization. 4 *' 


At  stated  intervals  the  board  will 
require  of  its  general  manager  an  account 
of  his  stewardship.  They  will  ask  for 
r reports  on  finance,  equipment,  materials 
purchased,  materials  consumed,  mate-* 
rials,  on  hand,  ^tock/  manufactured  and 
sold,'  stock  on  hand,  cost  accounting  in 
the  various  ’department^  efficiencw  re- 
ports, etc.  # • 

board  ^11  examine  these  reports 
and  compare  them  year  after  year;  com- 
pare them  with  .similar  reports  Qf  other 
factories  if  such  are  obtainable,  etc. 

If,  as  judged-by  thesercomparisons,  the 
board  is  satisfied  as  to  Hesults,  they  ' ill 
ask  that  the  work  continue  sis  it  has  been 
going.  They  will  not  demand  improve- 
ments, though  they  will  encourage  inven- 
- tions  and  discoveries  that  lookup  improve- 
ment. With*  things  thus  King  well, 
*hpy  will  place  all.  possible  power  in  the 
Vhahds  qf  their  general  manager,  so  that  he 
qan  iififfrpvetho  wdrkif  he  can  find  the 
mqdns.  - ■-..•*  # . , 

When  the^  board  finds  shortcomings 
revealed  in  the  reports,  they  will  demand 
t explanations  that  explain.  It  satufao-* 


At  stated  intervals  the  board  of  educa- 
tion will  require  of  its  superintendent  an 
account  of  his  stewardship.  They  will 
. ask  for  reports  on  finance,  equipment, 
inaterii^s jpurchaseJ,  materials  consumed, 
tutorials  on  hand,  instructional*  results, 
attendance,  pi  notions,  failures,  gradu- 
ates, costaceoi^ing  in  the  various  depart- 
ment^ eflicionoySiq[>orts.  etc.' 

The  board  will  examine  these  reports 
and*c‘ompare  them  year  after  year;  com- 
pare thfcm  school  with  school  and  with 
corresponding  reports  from  other  cities. 

lOtf  judged  by  these  comparisons,  the 
boafci'V  satisfied  as  to  results,  they  will 
.ask  that  the  wotk  continue  as  it  hhs  been 
going.  They  will  not  demand  improve-  ■ 
ments,  though  thepr  \^ill  entourage  laved*# 
tions  and  discoveries  that  look  to  improve- 
ment.  With  things  thus  going  well,  the^ 
wjlldplace  all  possible  power  in  the  hafeds 
of  their  superin  tendent,^  that  he  can 
improve  the  .work  if  m can  find"  the 
ifqans^  V - - • 

When  the  board  finds  shortcomings 
revealed  in  the  reports,  they  will  demand 
explanations  that  explain.  If*  tisfac* 
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• tory,  they  ask^for  recommendations  from 
their  general  manager  as  to  ^changes 
qeeded  in  general  policy  or  in  the  details 
of  policy.  Thev  ,will  grant  what  fe 
needed  if  it  promises  remedy;  they -wilt 
back  up  his  labors  as  fully  as,  they  can, 

‘and  tl  j they  will  stand  aside  and  let 
hinMwftr  the  responsibility  for  results. 

I f he  fails  again,  or  if  his  first  failure  was 
serious,  after  having  been  givpn  sufficient 

# time  and  aufficienUpower  for  success,  the 
board  ordirectonftwill  let"  him  go;  and 
they  will  take  x>n  a new  general  manager. 

* Their  policy  must  be' to 'dismiss  the 
weak  man  and  to  hold  on  to  the  strong 


man. 


XI. 


* At  stated  times,  or  at  any  time  when 
conditions  appear  to  demand  it,  the  stock- 
holders will  require  of  their  representative 
board  of  directors  an  account  of  th<;ir 
stewardship. 

They  will  ask  for  reports  as  to  the  gen- 
eral policies  followed,  the  reason  for  these 
policies  wherever  serious  questions,  may 
arise,  and  for  all  inspectorial  reports  of  all 
kinds  enumerated  fn  the  foregoing  section. 

This practice  is  not  universal  yetrin^the 
business  woAd— not  even  corrtmon.  * liut 
it  is  growing  extent  and  frequency,  and 
is  recognized  as  a necessary  principle  of 
sound-  management  when  the  manage- 

# ,IR‘nt  is  intended  efficiently  to  serve  the 
interests  of  the  stockholders.  - 

If  the  stockholders  approve*  they  will 
su>tain  their  board  in  all  of  its  acts.  They 
will  give  it  all  the  support  that  they  can. 

If  the  stockholders  disapprove,  they* 

# wiH  *wk  for  changes  in  the  matters  disap- 

# I irqycd.  The  board  will  make  itself  eog-t 
pizant  of  their  wishes  asiully  as  possible/ 
accept  all  means  placed  at  their  disposal 
for  the  improvement  in  the  work,  and' 
inaugurate  the  new  -policies  required  or- 
make  the  necessary  amendments  to  the 

*■  old.  - . ( 

J,  after  the  wishes  of  the  stockholders 
made*  known  to  the  bovd»  the  latter 
continue 'ieglfgent  or  derelict,  or  if  their 
failure  to  serve  the  beat  interests  of  the 
stockholders  has.  been  serious,  they  "will 
be  promptly  relieved  of  their  stewardship  ’ 
; and  more  faithful  representativer  placed 


tofy,  they  ask  for  recommendations  from 
their  superintendent  as  to  changes  needed 
in  general  policy  or  in  the  details  of  pol- 
ipy^  They  will  grant  what  is  needed  if  it' 
promises  remedy;  they  will  back  up  his 
labors  as  fully  as  they  can,  and  then  they 
will  stand  aside  and  let  him  bear  the 
responsibility  for  results. 

I f he  fails  again,  or  if  his  firet  failure  was  . 
serious,  afteahaving  been  given  sufficient 
time  and  sufficient  power  for  success,  the 
board  of  education  will  let  him  go;  and* 
they  will  take  on  a new  superintendent. 

Their  policy  must  be  to  dismiss  the 
weak  man  and  to  hold  on  to  the  strong 
man. 

XI. 

At  stated  times,  hr  at  any  time  when 
condition*  appear  to  demand  it,  the  citi 
. zena  will  require  of  their  representative 
board  of  education  an  account  oTHbeir 
stewardship. 

They  will  ask  for  reports  as  to  the  gen- 
eral policies  followed,  the  -reasons  for 
these  policies  wherever  serious  questions 
may  arise,  and  for  all  inspectorial  reports 
.of  the  kinds  enumerated  in  the  foregoing 
section. 

This  practice  is  pot  universal  yet  in 
community  supervi*ion#of  their  boards  of 
school  directors.  It  is  not  even  common. 
Hut  it  is  growing  in  extent  and  frequency, 
and  is  recognized  as  a necessary  principle 
of  sound  management  when  the  manage- 
ment is  intended  efficiently  to  serve  the 
interests  of  the  citizens. 

If  the  citizens  approve,  they  will  sus- 
tain their  board  in  all  of  its  acts.  They 
will  give  it  all  the  support  that  they.  "fen. 

If  the  citizens  disapprove,  they  will 
ask  for  changes  in  the  matters  disap- 
proved. Thq  board  will  make  itself  cog- 
nizant of  their  wishes  as  fully  as  possible, 
accept  *]]  means  placed  their  disposal 
for  the  improvement  in  the  work,  and 
inaugurate  the  new  policies  required  or  ? 
make  ttta  necessary  amendments  to  the 
old.!  y ^ #■- 

Ifyafter  the  ■ wishes  of  the  citizens  ^ * 
made  lmown  to  the  board,  the  latter  " 
retinue  negligent  or  derelict,  or  if  their 
dure  to  serve  the  beet  interests  of  the  I \ 
b»s  bjeeni^eerique,  tbey  Mll 
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in  their  stead.  The  policy  of  the  stock- 
holders-must  be  to  relieve  only  those  who 
prove  negligent  or  unfaithful/  They 
must  not  dispense  with  experience  of  the 
right  sort.  But  unfaithful  directors  wifi 
be  relieved  of  their  responsibilities. 

They  will  hold  on  to  nhe  service  of 
faithful  board  members  to  the  last 
extremity.,  . . * 


promptly  be  relieved  of  their  stewardship 
and  more  faithful  representatives  placed 
in  their  stead.  The  policy  of  the  citizens 
muf  t be  to  Relieve  only  tiiose  who  prove 
negligent  or  unfaithful.  They  must  not 
dispense  with  experience  of  the  right  sort. 
But  unfaithful^directore  will  be  relieved 
of  their  responsibilities. 

They  will-hold  on  to  the  services  of 
s y faithful  bg$d  members  to  the  last 
extremity. 

This  statement  by  Dr.  Bobbit^will  prove*a  safe  guide  to  the  people 
of  San  Francisco  in  any  revisiqn  which  they  may  undeftftke  to  make 
of  £hat  section  of  the  charter  relating  to  the  public  schools. 

ATTITUDE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION. 

TTbo  same  principles  are  embodied  in  the  “ Report  6f  the  Committee* 
dn  the  Relation  betweon  Boards  of  Education  and  Superintendents  ” 
adopted  by  the  Department . of  Superintendence  of  the  National 
Education  Assbciation  at  its  meeting  in  Kansas  City  in  February 
and  ilarch,  1917.  ' 

The  'following  quotations7  from  sections  3,  6,  7,  8,  and  9 of' this 
report  reinforce  Dr.  Bobbitt’s  statement  in  the  report  of  the  Denver 
survey  and  boar  d[irectly  upon  the  situation  in  San  Francisco: 

Section  3.  The  representatives  of  the  people  can  not  perform  directly  the  lmge  „ 
"duties  of  carrying  on  the  school  system.  They  must  f mploy  technically  trained  offi-  " 
cere  to  conduct  the  schools.  To^these  technically  trained  officere  they  must  look  for 
proper  information  on  which  to  base*their  decisions,  and  they  must  be  prepared  to 
intrust  to  those  officers  the  powers  andfesponsibilitiee  which  attach  to  the  daily  con- 
duct of  school  work. 

There  is  little  doubt  on  the  partof  all  communities  that  technical  training  is  necea- 
sar^for  thfe  proper  conduct  of  schools,  but  the  cftcact  definition  onthe  sphere  within 
- * wliidi  technical  training  is  Seeded  i 4 not  yet  worked  out  in  most  systems. 

A series  of  concrete  examples  may  "therefor^ be  offered  as  illustrating  the  type  of 
duty 'which,  board  m^pibers  can  not  properly  perform.  No  board  member  should 
teach  dasBes.  'No  board  member  should  act  as  principal  of  a school.  No  board 
member  should  negqtint?  with  a publisher  of  textbooks,  nor  should  pass  on  the  availa- 
bility bf  a given  book  f6r  use  in  a.  school  No  board  member  should  examine  teachere 
with  a view  to  determining  their  qualifications  jor  appointment.  No  board  vnember 
should  plan^ehiool  building.  No  board  member  should  write  the  course  of  study. 
Even  .whefelflpriyidual  cases  may  arise  in  whid\ particular  members  of  certain  boards 
, would  have  the  ability  to' perform  these  tasks,  it  is  better  that  a 'well-established 
division  of  labor  shoqld  be  recognized.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  mem  here  if  the  board  to 
see  that  technical  officers  do  the  work* of  the  system,  but  the  board  should  dot  do  this 
r work  itself.  It  .is  a public  "board,  Created  to  see  ]|iht  ascertain  piece  of  public  work  is 
done,  not  a group  of  technical'  officers  created  to  do  the  wor^v 
' T^e  ®a^e  Analogy  in  this  case  is  the  analogy  of  the  board  of  directors  in  a businen 

* corporation,.  -No  one.  can  iinagine  a director  of  a railroad  stopping  a train  and  giving 

* $e  engineer  an£  the  conductor  ordjre  about  their,  duties.  It  ought  to  be  poreible  to  - 
^ ; otgaAteand  define, (he  technical  duties  of  a school  system  and  to  distinguish  them 

v tnm  mh bad  duties  which  reside  in  the  repr^tqtiWof  the  pepple.  ' 
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S.B?*.6*  T*1©  ^bnical  officers  of  thef  school  system  will  be  most  hanribnioua  in  their 
activities  if  they  are  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a single  head  or  manager  who  i*# 
the > executive  head  of  the  systeip.  This  central  sufwrvisor  should  have  the  respond- 
bihties  and  the  rights  which  will  make  possible  a compact  organization  of  the  work- 
ing force  in  the  schools. 

Sec.  7.  The  superintendent  must  be  a man  of  superior  training.  ^ He  must  be  pre- 
pared to  report  plans  of  organization  and  to  make  a clear  statement  of  results.,  He 
should  organize  the  officers  under  him  in  such  a way  as  to  secure  from  them  in  detail 
an  efficient  typp  of  organization, 'and  he  should  Becure  from  them  adequate  reports  on 
which  to  base  the  statements  which  he  presents  to  thqboard. 

Sec.  8.  [n  the  performance  of  these  functions  the  superintendent  has  a right  to  the 

initiative  in  technical*  matters.  Specifically,  he  shoulduhave  the  sole  right  to  per- 
form the  following:  t a)  Recommend  all  teachers,  all  officers  qf  supervision,  and  aU 
jamtora  and  clerks;  (M  work  out  the  course  of  study  with  the  cooperation  of  the  other 
officers  of  instruction ; tc)  select  textbooks  with  the  same  cooperation ; (d)  have  a deter- 
mining voice*  in  matters  of  building  and  "equipment;  and  (e)  draw  up  the  anfiual 
* budget.  . * r 

These  technical  recommendations  shbul<(  always  be  reviewed  by  the  board,  and 
the  approval  of  the  board  should  be  a necessary  step  for  final  enactment.  * This  will 
insure  the  careful  preparation.of  reports  and  the  careful,  study  of  results.  The  super- 
intendent is  not  to  b'e  authorized  to  conduct  the  system  apart  from  the  board,  but  he 
should  bo  insured  by  definite  forms  of  organization/against  interference  which  will 
defeat  his  plans  and  divide  his  responsibility.  ‘ . ^ 

^ Public  business  suffers  when  these  technical  mattere  are  improperly  bandied.  Let 
us  assume  two  cases.  In  the  first  case  the  superintendent  may  be  inefficient,  aid  the  . 
board  or  some  other  active  agency  may  cover  over  his  inefficiency  for  a time  by  doing  * 
his  work  for  hiip.  The  result  will  be  disastrous  in  the  end.  It  would  be  better  for 
public  business  to  bring  the  inefficiency  to  the  surface  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
tomoye  the  officer  who  can  not  conduct  the  system  properly.  In  the  second  case  the 
euipenntendentvis  efficient,  but  is  hampered  by  lack. of  definition  of  his  functions. 
The  school  system  will  lack  in  unity  of  organization  and  in  harmony  o'f  internal  opera- 
tion. The  system  will  be  defective  in  so  far  as  it  is  divided  against  itself.  - ‘ 

Skc.  9,  In  the  relations  of  the  board  to  all  officers  of  the  system  it  is  essential  that 
appointment,  reappointment,  dismissal,  and  promotion  be*rem0ved  frqjn  the  inter- 
ference of  petty  influences,-  aftd  that  all  such  Jfimsacfions  be  based  on  records  which 
arlysystematicaily  organized  and  supervised.  * * 

TTIere  is  no  clearer  indication  of  the  condition  of  a school  system  than  the  attitude 
of  tlio  teaches  and  other  officere  to  their  duties  and  to  the  results  which  they  are 
securing.  The  school  system  which  is  well  organized  exhibits  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  all  its  officers,  ..The  interests  of  the  public  suffer'  beyond  measure  whenfc% 
appointments  are  the  result  of  illegitimate  personal  influences.  •- 

This  argument  jn  support  of  the  underlying  principles  of  proper 
school  control  is  so  convincing  that  no  further  argiuilent  or  elabora- 
tion pf  principles  is  needed  here.  It  is  cl*arly’ evident  that  the  beat 
thought  is  rapidlj^rystallizing  in  favor  of  the  application  of  these 
principles  to  the  management  ofi'eity  school’  systems.  Practice  is  ' 
following  thought.  . , 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  desire  df  the  people  of  San  Francisco 
for  improvement  in  the  control  and  conduct  of  their  schools.  ■ TOe 
members  of  the  board  of  education,  the  superintendent  of  schools  ahd 
his  deputies,  mem&HjVT  the  teaching  staff,  and  * large  group"  of  i 
^%  prof^obMx*nd  business/]^  women  a^d>  great  l>pdy  of 
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\ live,  wide-awake  citizens  are  eagfr-  for  tlie  change..  The  school 
authorities  fra<Wy  admit  (hat  under  present  conditions  it  is  ne\t  to 
impossible  Uy  conduct  the  schools  successfully  niid  -happily;  . No 
doubt  the  majority  of, the  people  will  welcome1  such  thoroughgoing 
reform  as  will  be  necessary  for  the  full  applicatioii  of  the  best  and. 
sanest  methods  of  busings  mniiitgement.  All  must  realize,  however, 
that  no  very  valuable  reforms  can  be  brought  about  until  San  Frnn- 
cisi'o  is  relieved  of  the  |»resent  handicap  of  dual  control  arid  divided  • 
„ authority  produced  by  the  conflicting  laws  under  which  the  school 
system  mis  been  organized.  , 

THE  ai'l’KKINTKN KENT  .\\li  ,Ms  STAFF.  * 

Tlie  teaching  staff  of  San  Francisco,  including  the  superintendent, 
.of  schools,  the  deputy  Vtporintendents  ,.f  schools, •'the  supervisors' 
aiid  directors  of  special  work,  and  the  principals,  and' teachere  in  the 
day.  and  evening  schools,  numbers diotwrim  MOO  and  1,500.  The 
following  outline  shows  the  general  plany>f  organization: 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SrjliWs.  . ' 

Poplltv  Superintendents  ofSrhunls  ! 

Supervi.Noro  or  Directors  oi'  Special  Subjects  I 

Supervisor  of  Dr.nvini:.  • 

Supervisor  of  Music.  ' . V • • 

, Sup«*visor  of  Home  Economics. 

Supervisor  of  Manual  Training.  - 

* Supervisor  of  IViitisi ry  tirades.  * - . - 

Director  of. Physi.-til  Education.  AthhD-  v.  Social  :ud  Lecture  ('enter* 

Principals  and  Teachers. 

Principals  o(  Day  High  Schools*  « 

* Vice  Principals.  ' ■ * 

Heads  of  Departments. 

» High  School  Teachers.  * 

Principals  of  Evening  High  Schools.  v — s . 

• r Ileatls  of  Technical  anti  Cotnmcrrhil  Departments.  . 

Evening  Hitrl*  School  Teachers.  * 

Principals  of  Day  Elementary  Srfiools. 

* Wico  I Tin  cilia  Is  or  Yard  Assistants. 

< inide  Teachers. 

Kindergarten  Teachers. 

* TeaehcfTH  Manual  Training  renters. 

• Teachers  Home  Economic  Tenters.- 

* * Teat  hers  Modern  Language  ( enters. 

Principale\>f  Evening  Elementary  Schools.  , . 

Heads  of  Departments  of  Special  Pram  hes. 

Teat  hers  of  Evening  Elejneivfary  Schools.  . ‘ 

Principals  (or  H^ad  Teachers)  of  Special  Schools;  ^ 

Teachers  of  Special  Schools. 

* t#  ^ * t 

1 ; ■ y%  A THB  superintendent  op  schools.  - 

As  already  stated,  the  superintendent  of  schools  is  a c$is(itutional 
. officet*  who  is  elected  to  his  position  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the 
dty  and  county  of  San-  Francisco  for  a term  of  foiir  years, 'the  elec- 
. plarce  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  the  governor, , whose 

Office  is  atto  four  year*  The  superintendent  of  schools  i* 
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required  to  perform  'certain 'duties  imposed  upon  him  by  tho  ginoral 
statutes  of  ttto  State  and,  in  ndjiition  thoreto,  other  duties  imposed 
• 1 u>  Among  ,th«  latter  duties  tho  suporintondont  of 

schools  is  required  to  (uifOrce  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  board 
of  education;  to  submit  an  annual  report  to  tho  board,  togothor  with 
sucli  rocommeiuhitions  as  Ini  dooms  proper;  to  visit  and  oxamine, 

' . 1 tlm  assistance*  of  ljis  deputies,  ail  tho  schools  of  tho  city  at  least 
twice  a year, with  iTyiow  to  determining  their  standing  and  classifi- 
* ratuHi;  to  recominend^los  for  tho  promotion/transfer,*  and  grad- 
uation of  pupils:  toje^ominend  course^  of  study,  textbooks,  and 
. supplemental  bookstand  to  rivommond  the  purchase  of  such  appara- 
tus books,  and  classroom  supplies  as  may  be  required  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  instruction;  to  report  to  the  board  monthly  upon 
the  standing  of  the.  schools  examined  by  him  and  his  deputies;  to 
examine.,  in  conjunction  with  his  deputies  £wlio,  together  with  the 
superintendent,  constitute  a city  board  of  examination),  all  appli- 
cants for  positions  in  the  public  schools;  Ui  recommend  the  issuance 
of  certificates  to  those  persons  who  successfully  pass  such  oxamina-  ■ 
tion.  find  to^  recommend  the  reyocatjon  of  such  certificates  should* 
occasion  ,*iriso  under  tho  law.  . 

a While  tile  superintendent  of  schools.  under  the  iaw,  has  full*  jxiwer 
to  appoint  hiSNloputios,  he  1ms  go  jitiwor  in  the  selection”  of  others  of 
the  supervising  and  teaching  staff  except  the  right,  to  vote  upon  their 
approval  or  rejection  ivhon,  ho  is  performing  jus  function  as  a member 
of  tho  board  *of  education In  practice,  supervisors;  directors,  and 
principals  are.  as  a rule,  appointed  directly  bv  the  board,  without 
mcornmendat ton  from  the  superintendent  of  schools.  This  is  not  in 
accord  with  the  host  principles  of  school  administration.  lf4i  school 
system  is  to  I a*  properly  administered  by  the  superintendent  of  schools, 
thnNsuporintendent  must  have  authority  to  take  the  initiative  in  roc- 
omnjlimling'not  only  the  members  of  bis  immediate  staff,  but  also  all 
supervisors,  principals,  and  teachors  whose- work  ho  is  to  direct.  No 
npjxuiitrnonts  should  be  made  to  any  of  these  positions  except  on  his 
written  recommendation.’  In  spite of  thp  tact,  however,  that  super- 
visors, principals,  and  teachers  are  .elected  witho'ut.  the  written  rec- 
ommendation of  the  superintendent,  San  Francisco  is  at  tho,  present 
safeguarded  against  the  appoint.mmitof.mcompe,tont  teachers  through 
tho  pressure  of  social,  polittcld^and  other  influtmees.  This  is  effected 
by  a rule  of  fho  board  of  education  that-requires  all  apjfointments, 
except  in  certain  departments,  to  bo  made  in*  the  order  of  standing 
from  proper  eligible  lhjto  Avhich-  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  his 
board  yf  eximinera  bave‘  established  under  the.  rules' -of  the  board. 
The  method  of  setting  up  these  lists  is  similar  to.  that  in- vogue  in 
other  Amorican  . cities.  The  operation  of,  the  plan  as  administered  in  ', 
icisco  appears,  to  be  satisfactory  irt  every  wav.  • 
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^ ANNUAL  REPORT*  OK  TIIK  PUPICRINTENDENT 

At  the  tinu^of  the  visit  of  the  survey  commission  the  .annual  report 
oj  the  superintendent  of  schools  had  not  been  issued  in  printed  form 
since.  1913.  At  the  request  of  the  cohnnission  the  superintendent 
submitted  typewritten  copies  of  his  reports  for  the  years  1913-14, 
1914-15,  w\d  1946-16.  The  latest  ^>f  these  reports,  a document  of 
approximately  200  pages,  included  a synopsis  of  recommendations 

tde  by  the  superintendent  since  January,  1913,  many  of- which 
coiiKide  with  the  recommendations  rtf  the  suney  connnission. 

scprki.vtkndkn'tm  ok  schools. 

Deputy  superintendents  of  schools  are'  appointed  to  office  for  a 
period  of  four  years  without  confirmation  by  the  board  of  education. 

.ere  are  at  present  five  deputy  superintendents.  .By  charter 
provision  one  additional  deputy  may  be  appointed  fbr  each  addi- 
Uonal  8,000  children  in  average  daily  attendance  over  and:  above  the 
base  attendance  of  45,000. 

The  charter  provides  that  a deputy  superintemlem  of  schools  shall 
ave  had  at  least  10  years  of  successful  experience  in  teaching  and 
that  lie  shall  have  been  a resident  of  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Francisco  at  least  five  years  preceding  his  appointment  to  office. 
The  requirement  as  to  experience  is  a very  proper  and  wise  one,  hut 
the  requirement  as  to  residence  is  unfortunate  in  that  it  limits  the 
selection  of  deputy  superintendents  to  Abe  local  field.  It  is  doubtless 
well  to  promote  worthy  principals  to  the  position  of  deputy  super- 
intendent frequently  enough  to  Brake  this  goal  seFve  os  a stimulus  to 
good  A'ork ; yet  it  is  well  to  bring  inqccasionally  for  this  position  men 
and  women  from  other  cities,,  ami  jmssibly  from  otlmr  educational 
positions  than  that  of  principal.  This  policy  may  bring  new  ideas  " 
and  now  ideals  and  new  life  for  the  school  system  at  the  i^me  time. 
And  it  way  happen  also  that  at  the  time  when  a deputy '.superin- 
tendent^ to  be  appointed  there  liiay  he  no  principal  in  the  schools 
of  the  city  with  qualifications  needed  for  the  office.  To  aid  him  m 
securing  results,  the  superintendent  of  schools  must  have  on  his  staff 
able  assistants;  but  he  needs  more  than  this— he  needs  in  these  most 
important  positions-  of  leadership  men  and  women  not  only  of  ripe 
scholarship, -superior  personality,  and  high  qualifications  of  leader- 
ship, but  also  of  successful  technical  experience  in  the  particular  line 
of  work'which  they  may  bo  called  upon  to  do.  - If  there  are  in  the 
local  system  men  and  women  in  whom  these  qualifications  aro  com- 
btnetl,  they  should  be  given  the  preference;  if  not,  then  for  the  good 
of  the  schools  appointments  shoilTd  be  made  from  outside  of  the 
city.  The  charter  of.  San  Francisco  should  be  amended  as  to  permit 
this  policy.  , ‘ * 
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It  is  the  <luty  of  deputy  superintendents,  to  assist  the  superintend- 
ent  in  the  administration  of  the  public-school  system,  ^nd  at  the 
same  time  tp  act  as  general  supervisors  of  the  work  of  Instruction a 
throughout  the  city.  They  visit  schools  and  inspect  classroom  work; 
they  make  suggestions  to  principals  and  teachers  for  flic  improve- 
ment of  school  management  and  classroom  instruction ; hold  teachers’ 
meetings  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  them  by 
the  superintendent  of  schools.  At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
the  superintendent  assigns  to  each  deputy  a certain  number  of  schools 
over  winch  he  is  to  have  administrative  andi  supervisory'  charge  for 
that  year.  These  schools  are,  it  appears,  not  grouper!  into  districts, 

> but  are  scattered  throughout  the  city.  It  soeni9  quite  certain  that 
the  tnmj  of.  deputy  superintendents  may  be  better  conserved  and 
that  they  flight  do  their  work  with  greater  economy  of  energy  if  the 
cll7  "’ere  divided  into  subdivisions  in  such  a way  that  it  would  be 
.comparatively  ca$y  to  go  from  one  budding  to  another  in  any  dis- 
trict,  and  a deputy  superintendent  assigned  to  each  district. 

In  addition  to  the  above  duties  each  deputy  superintendent  might 
well  have  assigned  to  him  the  additional  duty  of  supervising  certain 
teachers  of  special  work  enrriod  on  in  the  schools.  For  this  work  of  ‘ 
special  supervision  on#  deputy  superintendent  might  he  assigned  to 
visit  and  inspect  evening  schools,  another  to  visit  anW  inspect  high 
schools,  and  stilfanolher  tp  havp  charge  of  other  w«frk.  This  special 
supervision  of  the  deputy  superintendent  is,  howe\jer,  but  incidental 
to  the  general  administrative  and  supervisory  duties  outlined  above. 

Recommendations  for  a closer  and  more  definite' orgamlatipn  of 
the  work  of  tlepuly  superintendents  will  be  offered  later.  . 

f SITPKIt VISORS  OP  SPECIAL  SUBJECTS. 

Supervisors  of  Special  work  are  appointed  by  tho  board' of  educa- 
tion without  recommendation  of  tho  superintendent  of  schools;  and  * 
further,  most,  if  pot  all,  of  tho  heads  of  dopartinonts  look  directly 
to  the  board  tifoducation  or  the  chairmen  of  its  committeos  as  the 
source, from  which  they  should  rocoivo  official  instruction  and  direc- 
tion. . In  practice,  it  has’  dovolopod  that,  the  supervisors,  broadly 
spoaking,  do  notj  fool  responsible  to  tho  suporiutendont  and  his 
deputies,  end,  what  is  not  less  unfortunate,  many  of  the  principals 
and  toachore  in  tho  schools  do  not  consider  thomsolvos  as  officially 
responsible  to  thi>  supervisors.  As  ai  result,  the  directions  of  the  ' 
supervisors  are,  itfj  many  casos,  not  carried  out  in  the  schools.  This 
unfortunate  situation  effn  be  romediod  5y  statutory  or  Charter 
amendment  or  by  the  adoption  of  a rulo  by  tho  board  of  education 
placing  the  heads  of  those  departments  wholly  uhdor  the-  official 
control  of  the  superintendent  gf  schools,  and  at  the  *im«  giving  ;■ 
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‘ tho  superintendent  and  all  his  deputies  full  power  to  require  work 
or  proper  standards  from  nil  -supervisors,  principals,  anil  teachers. 

At  the  present  gillie  San  Francisco  has  live  supervisors  of  special 
wdrk  ami  one  director.. of  special  activities,  classified  as  follows 
One  supervisor  of  drawing.  one  su|»ervisor  of  ijmie.  one  supervisor 
of  home  economics.  om>  supervisor  of  luaiiual  training,  one  super- 
visor of  primarv'grades.  and  one  director  of  the  following  activities 
physical  education,  athletics,  and  all  social-center,  community-center, 
and  lecture-center  work.  The  supervisors  neither  have  the  aid  of 

assistants  in  their  .depart nts,  nor  ha  ve  thrv.clori.nl  help.  Their 

held  IS  so  huge  and  their  work  so  important  that  these  supervisors 
ahouhl  have  holh  clerical  help  and  the  heip  of  assistant  supervisors. 

the  director  of  physical  training  and  of  the  social-center,  com- 
munity-center, and  lecture-center,  activities  gives  only  part  of  his 
time  to  the  hoard  of  education,  the  other  portion  of  it  being  given 
to  the  city  government  as  its  director  of  city  playgroups  and  racre- 
ational  Activities.  This  division  of  labor  bolwcon  the  city  and  the 
school  district  serves  but.jo  call  attention  to  the*  fact  that  all  play- 
jroutul  work  and  all  recreational  activity  under  public  auspices  in 
5 city  arc  educational  it),  their  intent  and  purpose,  and  should 
therefore,  be  under  the  full  control  of  the  hoard  of  education  -- 


I’RINCIPALH  OK*  8CII001.M. 


Principals  of  schools  are  appointed  by  the  hoard  .of.  education  - 
without  recommendation  from  the  superintendent.  .However,  under  '' 
the  rules  of  the  hoard  they  arc  required  to  report  both  to  the  hpafil 
• of  education  and  to  the  suporintemlont . They  are*  held  ii^ptimdl.le 
«W  the  administrative  heads  of'  their  respective  schools and  are 
turned  to  instruct  all  llioir  teachers  in  all  maturt^iertaining  to 
the  discipline  .md  instruction  of  tile  cliihlren-mulcr  their  charge, 
ban  Francisco  employs  the  folhiwingdifiwes  of  principals  in  its 
public  schools:  Day  high-school  prjudfials,  evening  high-sclmol  prin- 
cipals, day  oleinontary-scluiol  principals,  evoiiilig  elementary-school  ! 

V principals,  and  speiual-scliool  principals.  In  thq  high  schools  and  j 

in  the  larger  of  the  elementary  schools  Uiore  are  vice  principals.  I 

In  the  elementary  schools  the  vice  principals  are  also  called  "yard 
‘assistants.”  ‘ 


Teachers  uPthe  public  schools  are  appointed  to  positions  in  most 
departmeptS  from  eligible  lists  established  under  the  rules  of  the  .. 
board  'of  education.  A rule  of  the  board  stipulates  that  all  appoint-,  ’ 
promotions  shall  bo  made  upon  merit.  tf 

EXAMINATION*  AND  CERTIFICATION  OP  TEACHERS.  / 

Under  the  charter  the  superintendent  and  his  deputiee/constitute 
a board  of  examiners  wlitwe  duty,  it  is  to  examine  all  applicants  for 
»nd  prescribe  a standard  of  -proficiency  whujh  -will  entitle  ‘ 

■»-  ^ 
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the  person  examined  to  recede  a proper  certificate  in  any  one  of  the 
following-named  classes:  . ^ 

Mi)  Hurh-w  lmol  <vinitrui<>.  valid  l*t»r  m yean*,  wliivh hIiuII  authorize  the  holder* 
if  :i|»|»nintcd  to  a |x^ilion.  m tea<  h in  any  primary-  grammar.  or  high-whool  grade  ill 
San  Krineift^v 

•t>)  iiniimnar  grad**  « ilv  ivrtiluati*.  valid  for  mx  year*.  which  t*ha)l  authorize  the 
holder,  if  up(>oiiit<Ml  to  a fx^ition.  to  leavh  in  any  primary  or* grammar  School  in 
S.m  Framim*.  . 

I rimarv  grade  eitv  ivrtilieate.  valid  for  two  years-,  which  t*huJI  authorize  the 
ladder,  if  appoints)  to  a )»oaition.  to  teach  in  any  primary  school  (that  in.  in  ahy 
^Hnxil  i>on»i>o*-d  of  pupil*  cla^iJ'iiHl  in  the  lirat.Mxxmd.  third,  or  fourth  year  grade* 
of  the  pu  lie  h'IhkiIh)  in  .<in‘FninH*«xi.  ^ 

o/).8 pivial  <wtitirate.  valid  for  a period  not  to  earn'd  dx  yean*.  authorizing  the 
luthier,  if  apj»ointed  to  a pool  urn  in  San  Fianeiwxr  to  teach  the  zpecial  mi  j.vt  named 
m thv  reitilicate.  ° 

hJigihle  fists  mv  set  up  by  tin*  honrd  of  education  through  the 
menus  of  it  competitive  civil-service  examination.  It  is  provided 


thnt  this  examination  shall  he  both 
nnd  practice  »>f  teiicliing  mid  such 


written  and  oral  upon  the  theory 
otner  topics  as  may  fnwn  time  to 


r*  " i i xwii  V-l  IU\  tv 

tunc  In*  Kiin.’iiiih-nl  l»y  (!.<•  l*»»n r«|.  ;Xo  ono  is  ftormit t4*<l  to  «*nU?r  llio 
•-Miniiiitiliiin  w.io  i|ih>-  tint  lirsi  snow  n n-rtilicntt*  from  u physician 
lomr.l  *iinin<:  dint  the  <ipj>]i<-ant  is  in  botii  nuuital 
mill  piiv>inil  i;ooJ  tnxiltii.  It  is  iilso  stipulntcil  dint  ,-vi-rv  applicant 
nlU!>^''f»l•  (ii»v  tmlilcr  of  a toni-'fior  s certificate  of  n f-rmlo  not  lower 
.-'tfnin.  tin-  ^rnmniiir  gnule  ccrlilicatc  valid  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  California.  Kadi  applicant  passing  the  examination  is  entitled  to 
liavd  |,is  inline  placed  on  die  proper  eligible  list  in  the  order  of  his 
•'tandinjr,  and  i^  held  siihjeet  to  appointment  to  a y'lruin r^j^si  t inn 
in  tiie  sjnne  order,  .hut  final  eleelion  to  a n«indai»jfa  ioW«i  tho* 
sejmols  ean  not  he  made  until  after  satisfactory  prohtfflKiarystTvieo 
of  two  years.  * *. 

I ne  setting  up  of  eligible  lists  from  Which  uppoiii  guess'  shall  ho 
made  is  not  an  absolute  ivtjuirenyujt  hVid!  departinenfs  of  the  schools. 
Kor  purposes  of  flexibility  (and  durWdoiiht  also  ) to  tiie  nature  of 
the  work'and  tnolimit  in  the  supply  of  teacners)  some  of  the  depart- 
inents  liaVe  not  yet  born  placet}  under  the  eligible  list ’.rifles. 

The  teachers  in  the  several  departments  of  , the  public  schools  of 
San  Francisco  arc  classified  as  follows:  Day  high -school  teachers; 
evening  high-scliool  teachers;  day  clcmcn  tury-schoo)  teachers,  com- 
prising the  following  groups  grade,  kindergarten,  manual-training, 
h oine-eeonoinics,  modern-language  teachers,  and  touchers  of  other 
s}K*cial  subjects  ; evening  element  a ry-scl  mol  teachers ; and  teachers  of 
special  schools,  including  open-air  schools,  schools  for  the  deaf,  schools 
for  tubercular  children,  and  corrective  schools.  It.  should  lie  noted 
also  hi  this  connection  that  San  Francisco  follows  the  plan  of  estab- 
lishing heads  of  departments  in  its.  public  day  high  schools,  and 
maintains  heads  of  departments  of.  technical  andeoiumercial  branch* 
jjn  its  evening  schools.  - • ^ 
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RAISING  THE  STANDARDS  OF  THE  SERVICE. 


The  survey  committee  believes  that  in  the  appointment  of  teachers 
to  positions  in  the  schools  of  San  Francisco  the  hoard  of  education 
' an<l  the  superintendent  of  schools  are  united  in  an  effort  to  fierure 
the  best  teaching  service  available.*  Evidence  of  this  is  fodnd  in 
■ ^hfr  raising,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  requirements  set  for  new  ap- 
pointments and  in  the  further  extension  of  the  civil-service  list. 
Through  this  control  at  the  point  of  intake,  the  character  of  the  * 
teaching  staff  is  strengthened.  There  still  remains,  however.  tliev 
, necessity  for  the  further  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  teaching  v 
service-through  the  elimination  of  those  teachers  who,  for  any  cause, 
t 4re  not  rendering  efficient  service  and  canjiot  be  made  to  do  so.  To 
remove  such  teachers  from  the  service  is  hot  a pleasant  duty;  yet  it 
is  a duty  that  should  be  performed  kindly  and  firmly  and  without 
fail.  Tiie  schools  exist  for  the  service  of  the  children  and  the  com- 
munity  and  hot  for  the  support  of  teachers.  • While  in  the  service 
teachers  should  be  helped  and  encouraged  in  every  way  possible  to 
do  their  best  work  and  to  do  it  happily  and  joyously.  When  "they 
no  longer  can  or  will  work  in  such  a way  as  to  make  the  schools  per- 
form fully  their  proper  functions  to  the  children  anil  the^Ommunitv, 
they  ^ould  be  removed  and  their  places  filled  by  those  who  both  can 
and  will.  The  board  of  education  should  have  power  to  remove  ^ 
from  service  any  incompetent  teacher  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
superintendent  of  schools  and  without  a hearing.  For  the  purpose 
of  such  action  and  as- a protection  to  the  board  and  the  superintend- 
ent, accurate  records  of  the  efficiency  rating  of  the  toachers  slmuld 
be  kept  on  file  in  the  .office  of  the  superintendent.  Fortunately,  a 
State  retirement  law,  whicli  allows  any  teacher  who  is  properly  re- 
tireiLa  retirement  salary  or  pension  of  S500  per  year  for  the  remainder 
of  life,  makes  it  easy  to  retire  from  the  service  most  teachers  who  have 
become  inefficient  through  old  age;  and  the  board  of  education  should 
not  hesitate  to  make  full  use  of  the  provisions  of  this-  law  when 
necessary.  ' . / 

Still  more  important  for  the  highost  efficiency  of  the  schools  and 
for  the  happiness  of  all  who  work  in  them,  whothfs*  as  supervisors,  or  ' 
teachers,  or  pupils,  is  the  constant  improvement  of  the  groat  body  of 
teachers  actually  at  work.  This  is  k matter  of  vital  concern  and  all 
possible  moans  should  be  devised  <for  inspiring  the  teachors  in  sorvico 
with  the  highest  ideals  and  for  giving  thorn  opportunities  for  profes- 
sional growth  and  improvement  and  'for  encouraging  them  to-  take 
full  advantage  of  those  opportunities.  Such  means  are  not  so  common 
in'the  schools  of  San  Francisco  as  thpy,  should  be;  but  the  fine  spirit 
* which  the  Survey  committee  founa among  the  toachers,  principals, 
and  supervisors,  and  , others  connected  with  the  educational  work  of 


ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION.  §7 

the  schools  and  the  desire  frequently  expressed  for  more  opportuni- 
t»es  for  professional  improvement  make  it  quite  certain  that  dl  sTh 
opportunities  wodld  be  well  used.  The  board  of  education  the  super* 

r;a:itndeputies  8hould  — -trr, 

ORGANIZATION  AND  CLASSIFICATION.  . t 

s.,^Splready  n?t6d’ th?  educational  activities  of  the  public  schools  of  ' 
San  Francisco  are  under,  the  immediate  direction  of  tVm  kn  a t 
educatum  through  a standing  committee  called  a “achoilswnJSSL^ 
andthesupdfin  tenant  of  schools  and  his  staff  of  deputies  neither 
body  bemg  properly  related  to  the  other  under  the  law  ’ 

- 1 ho  board  of  education  on  the  one  hand  has  certain  •* 

dates  w regard  to  the  oducntiorul  work  whicMt  i 
porform«i,dert)i.oh.rt.r;  orr  th.  other  hand 

*■  -ta 

cMz:^d/xn^ at  the  present  tim^the  fou°^' 

*1.  Kindergarten  schools. 

2.  Day  elementary  schools. 

3.  Evening  elementary  schools:  , v 

4.  Day  high  schools.  . »• 

6.  Evening  high  schools.  ; / .. 

6.  School  centers  for  manual  training  * . ’ 

7.  School  center,  for  work  in  home  economics  • ' 

8.  Special  schools  as  follows: 

(а)  A deportment  or  corrective  school. 

(б)  Oral  school  for  the  deaf. 

(c)  Open-air  school  for  tubercular  children. 

(a)  Schools  for  mentaTtieviates.  ' 

ln^rT:;“tC4h.r..‘h6  French  has  • 

»f  .11  the  childreo  a.  school,  to  u,.  vondeg  Qocdc 

is  treated  more  fudjUtortotil"  ^."“r  ^ ■ 

more  KINDERGARTENs' NEEDED  ■ ' * 
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1913  bad  but  66  pupils  onrolled,  575  in  1915,  and  883  in  1916. 
Several  kindergarten  schools  are  maintained  by  the  Free  Kinder- 
garten Association  of  tho  city.  In  1916  these  schools  reported  1,760 
children  enrolled.  So  tho  schools  are  not  so  much  without  tho  influ- 
ence of  tho  kindergnrtdn  spirit  in  their  wort  os  tho  number  of  children 
in  tho  public-school  kindergartens  would  indicate.  When,  however, 
the  total  enrollment  of  2,643  children  in  both  public  and  private  kinder- 
gartens in  1916  is  set  over  against  tho  enrollment  of  more  than  9,000 
pupils  in  the  first  year  Of  the  elementary  grades,  the  fact  is  made  ap- 
parent at  once  that  of  the  children  of  kindergarten  age  not  moro  than 
one  in  five  has  the  benefit  of  kindergarten  training  The  boaM  of 
education  of  San  Francisco  ought  to  mako  the  kindergarten  an  integral 
part  of  tho  public  schools  and  give  to  till  children  in  the  city  be-  , 
tween  the  ages  of  4 and  6 opportunities  for  two  years  of  training  in  a 
kindergarten  department  properly  artteutatod  with  primary  grades. 
Through  such  a policy  the  kindergartens  supported  by  the  various 
organizations  of  the  city  would  gradually  bo  absorbed  into  the  public- 
school  system.  The  value  of  kindergarten  training  in  the  life  of  city' 
children  and  tho  importance  of  kindorgarten  instruction  for  young  ' 
children  need  not  bo  argued  here.  Tho  fact  that  there  are  now  en- 
rolled in  the  public-school  kindergartens  of  tho  United  States  nearly 
half  a million  children  boars  eloquent  testimony  to  the  belief  of  many 
communities  that  tho^valuo  of  kindergarten  instruction  is  a vital 
factof  in  tho  propor  training  of  little  children. 

The  day  .elementary  schools  cover  eight  years  ol  work,  each  year 
divided  into  an  A'  and  a B grade.  Generar^promotions  arc  made 
throughout  the  schools  on  the  semi-semester  plan  nowin  use  in  many 
American  cities.  Tho  departmental  plan  of  instruction  has  been 
introduced  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  year  grades  in  a low  of  these 
schools.  The  French  language  is  taught  as  an  elective  in  five  of  -the 
elementary  schools;  tho  German  language  in  eight;  tho  Spanish 
language  in  two;'  the  Italian  language  in  four  of  the  day  elementary 
schools  and  in  one  evening  elementary  school. 

The  offering  of  elective  courses  in  modern  languages  is  made 

j mandatory  under  tho  State  school  law,  but  the  board  of  education 
has  the  right  to  designate  the  particular  schools  in  which  each  lan- . j 
guage  shall  be  taught."  Such  schools  are  called  “cosmopolitan*, 
schools/1' in  the  language  of  the  school  code.  These  schools  tell  tho 
story  ot  California’s  cosmopolitan  population;  and  the  cosmopolitan 
character  of  the  population  is  emphasized  in  San  Francisco,. 

INTERMEDIATE  fiCHQOLS. 

.4 

While  the  intermediate  school  is  a common  type  of  school  in 
the  State  of  California,  San  Francisco  has  but  three,  and  tbeso  three 
are  purposely  maintained  as  elementary  schools  only.  Two  of  these 

. , l ' • 
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-the  Horace  Mann  SchooKand  the  Crocker  Schodl-coniine  their 
work  to  the  sixth,  seventh;  and  eighth-year  grades;  the  Hamilton 
In^rmechato  School I has  filth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  year  gradt 
^ hor,of  th(«0  schhols  IS  Of  the  typo  cAmmonly  known  a*  the  jifoior 
hin  schools,  schools  of  which  type  usually  includo  seventh,  eighth 
and  ninth  year  grades,  and  constitute  the' first  three  years-of  a^iigh: 
school  of  sv  years  based  on  an  elementary  school  of  six  yeans.  Indeed 
h,  (fes.rab.hty  of  organizing  the  schdbls  on  this  plan  d(T  not  s^m 
to  have  been  seuously  considered  by  the  responsible  school  officom 
of  San  Francisco,  although  this  plan  of  organization  has  received  the 
approval  of  students  of  education  and  important  bodies  of  educatore, 

• nckidmg  the  Department  of  Superintendence  rk  the  National  Educa- 

lHLAS?C1“tl°n’  and  h<1S  b00n  ad°Ptl,d  fu%  °r  partially*  in  many 
cities.  For  convenience,  many  cities  which  liave  adopted  the  6-6 

J _“'1  J?  P^S^zat.on,' divide  the  upper  six  yeart.  of  the  course  into 

i -Tars  0ach’  cn,Ung  the  two  ff°up«  intermediate 
W»  d ‘ SC-10°  ’ °r  junior  scho°l  °Jld  senior  high  school. 
Because  of  the  comparative  newness  of  tliis  plan  of  organization  in 
.Wican  schools  a.V  city  of  the  size  of  San  Francisco  wiU  3*  “ ’ 

inl'it  J1XPCTCI  0rgnniz,ltion  in  n f«w  schools  before  adopt, 

•ng  ^ ^nwra%-  ^hc  three  intermediate  schools  now  in  operation 
San  hrancisco  offer  an  oxcollont ‘opportunity  for  the  beginning  of 
such  an  experiment  by  dropping  the  sixth-year  grade  at  the  Horace 

h'Z.L  ?,°Ckrr  ®?bools' and  tho 'mh  and  ^th  year  graces  at  the 
Hamilton  School,  adding  a ninth  grade  to  each  School  and  rovising 

Soof  r.r  Strdy-  11  W0U,d  pr°bnb,y  b0  * orgaizeS  ' 

. «faoob. on  this  plan  at  once.  The  survey  Commit  tee  believes  mul 
might  bo  gained  by  adopting  the  6-G  plan  of  organization  with 
junior  ami  somor  high,  schools  for  all  the  city,  and  that  the  board  - 
s lould  adjust  its  plans  to  this  end  as  rapidly  as  possible  if  the  experi- 
monts  herd  recommended  prove  satisfactory.  ^ 

CONGESTION  IN  HIGH  8CHOOL8. 

One  reason— and  a very  important  one-why  this  plan  of  oreaiuza- 
tion  should  bo  carefully  considered  now  is  found  in  tho  fact  that  the  ' 
oard  must  provide  relief  in  the  immediate  future  for  the  present 
congestion  in  both  the  high  schools  and  .the  elementary  schoolTnd  • 

m*‘l  “d  e"w*e  »ld  « 

8<*0°ls  are  much  copgested  is  shown  clearly  by. 
Table  56  and  figure  35,  which  give  the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  ' 

average  daily  attendance  in  high  schools  of  2flr cities. 


f 
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Table  bC,.-X,mher  o/  pupil*  in  average  daily  attendance  in  the  high  tchooU  per  teacher, 

in  San  Francisco  and  in  t2  other  cities,  for  the  ytar  t9U.' 


Pupils. 

1.  Salt  Lake  City  -- 11.3 

2.  Kansas  City \o.2 

3.  Rochester.... ]6. 9 

4.  Los  Angeles 18. 1 

y5.  Washington ]$.  2 

6.  Milwaukee 18.6 

7.  rittsburgii 18.6* 

8.  St.  Paul is.  7 

9.  Baltimore.. 19.  j 

10.  St;  Louis * 19.  *j 

11.  Detroit .• 19.fi 


1‘upfis. 

12.  Seattle 19  g 

13.  Omaha 20.0 

14.  Now  Orleans. 20.2 

15.  Clevelaml 20  2 

1 C/  Cincinnati 20.5 

17.  Buffalo *22.5 

IS.  Indianapolis 22.9 

19.  Jersey  City 23. 3 

20.  Portland *. 23.3 

21.  Boston.  26.9 

22.  SAN  FRANCISCO * ” ” 27.2 


.Vvenige,  2i>.  • . 

This  table  shows  that  in  1D14  San  Francisco  hail  in  its  high  schools 
an  average  daily  attendance  per  teacher  of  seven  pupils  above  the 
average  of  the  22  cities  named;  1]  more  than  the  average  of  the 
first  live;  nearly  twice  as  many  ns  Kansas  City;  and  two  and  one- 
half  times  as  many  as  Salt  I-ako  City.  From  this  the  inference  can 


Salt  Lsko  city  U.3 


Kaoaas  city 

Booheotsr 

Lo«  Angalaa 

Washington 

Mllwaakaa 

Pittsburgh 

St  Paul 

, SaniaoF* 

St  Louis 

Dstrolt 

3«attl 

Oaaha  v 

Is*  Orltana 

Clsvslsud 

Clnolnnatl 

Buffalo 

Indianapolis 

Jsrssy  city 

Portland 

Boston 

•311  fRAIOISCO 

'ATM AM  , 


16. C 
16.9 
16.1 
u.e 
18.6 
16.6 

18.  T 
19.1 

19.  £ 
19.6  - 
19.8  < 
£0.0  ) 

20.  £ t 
20, £ I 
£0.6  < 
££.6  < 
££.9  < 
£8.9  • 
£8.9  < 
£6.9  • 
£7.£ 

£0.0 


Ftotrmi  M.-AJWW  duty  etteCd^e  per  tether  In  hljb  school..  Or  the  22  rltlc.  1.J  report  erne*, 
sttsodanrss  of  18.1  to  30.5  pupils  per  teacher.  Judged  by  the  prevailing  practice  in  the  dtlea  In  thli  lUt 
the  numbers  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  Boston  and  San  Franciscos  re  excessive.  * ; 

safely*  be  drawn  that  many  classes  will  reach  from  35  to  40  pupils 
each  in  average  daily  attendance,  and  still  higher  in  enrollment, 
owmg  to.  the  fact  that  the  live  enrollment  in  any  school  at  any  time 
is  in  excess  of  the  average  daily  attendance  (see  Table  33). . This 
meens  that  SAn  Francisco  at  present  has  practically  reached  the 
limit  of  congestion  in  many  of  the  high  schools,  and  that  (he  situa- 
. tion  is  such  as  to  demand  that  a number  of  new  teachers  he  employed 

' ; *x"  ■ * Duffle!  ^0b*du)'  otCity  80,1001  System*,"  Beeeereb  Bureen,  Publlo  EdueeUao 
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at  once  and  the  congestion  relieved.  Were  the  enrollment,  and 
attendance  in  high  schools  anything  like  as  larg^in  proportion  to 
population  as  it  is  in  many  other  cities  (see  Table  15),  and  as  it  should 
become  in  the  near  future  in  San  Francisco,  the  congestion  would  be 
much  greater  still. 

0 ' 

„ DESIRABILITY  OF  CHANGING  PRESENT  ORGANIZATION. 

Those  facts  of  present  congestion  and  probable  increase  in  •high- 
school  enrollment  and  the  desirability  of  reorganizing  the  schools  on 
the  6-3-3  plan  should  all  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  build- 
ing program.  The  board  of  education  must,  before  undertaking  any 
new  buildings  for  high  schools  and  for  schools  with  grades  above  the* 
first  three  or  four  years,  answer  for  itself  the  following  questions: 
First.  Shall  the  public  schools  of  the  city  continue  their  present 
organization  on  the  8-4  plan,  with  eight  years  of  work  in  the  ele- 
mentary grades  and  four  years  of  work  in  the  high-school  grades? 
Or, 

•Second.  Shall  the  city  take  stleps  looking  toward  the  gradual 
reorganization  of  its  public  schools  on  the  6-6  plan  or  the  6-3-3  plan, 
with  sly  years  in  the  elementary  schools  and  six  years  in  the  high 
schools  divided  into  two  groups  of  three  years  each,  as  already 
described  and  as  recommended  by  the  survey  committee  ? 

.If  the  board  of  education  continues  the  8-4  plan  of  organization, 
th'en,  as  stated  elsewhere  in  this,  report,  it  must  provide  in  the  near 
future  for  at  least  two  ’additional  four-year  high-school  buildings  to 
relieve,  the  present  congestion,  and  to  bring  high-school  facilities 
nearer  the  homes  of  the  children,  and  thereby  amend  to  some  extent 
the  mistake  which  has  been  made  in  locating  all  the  high  schools  in 
the  heart  of  the  city — a mistake  which  is  no  doubt  responsible  for 
the  comparatively- small  high-school  attendance. 

If  the  hoard  should  decide  to  adopt  generally ‘the  6-3-3  plan  of 
organization,  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  convert  some  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  buildings  to  the  \t } of  intermediate  or  junior  high 
schools,  making  such  changes  in  them  as  may  be  necessary  for  this 
purpose;  and  to  erect  n£w  buildings  designed  especially  for  this  use. 
These  intermediate  or  junior  high  schools  should  be  so  distributed  ‘ 
hirer  the  city  as  lo  pi4  them  in  ca?y  reach  of  all  the  children. 

The  taking  of  the  ninth-year  (first  year  of  high  school)  pupils  from  \ 
the  present  high  schools  would  relieve  their  congestion  to  such  An 
extent  as  to  make  it  possible  to  postpone  the  erection  of  other  senior 
high-school  buildings  for  two,  three,  or  four  years;  certainly,  how- 
ever, not  longer  if  file  high-school  enrollment  increases  as  it  should. 
The  pupils  remaining  in  'each  of  these  high  schools  in  the  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  year  grades  wpuld'  constitute  a senior  high 
school.  , 
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reasons  for  reorganization. 


In  all  cities  in  which  the  6-6  plan  or  the,  .6-3-3  flan  -has  been 
introduced^  is  claimed  that  it  has  been  possible  to  bring  about  a 
decided  improvement  of  the  courses  of  study  in  all  departments  of 
the  school  system,  and  particularly  in  the  seventh,  eighth, -and  ninth 
year  grades,  in  which  the  course  of  study  in  American  schools  gen- 
erally has  been  lacking  in  that  quality  .of  vital  interest  which  grips 
and  holds  boys  and  girls  of  the  ages  represented  in  these  grades. 
Many  other  reasons  for  such  a reorganization  of  the  12  years  of 
eletnentary  and  secondary  schooling  have  been  given  in  much  detail. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  rehearse  them.  The  following  eje tract  from 
Commissioner  Claxtou's  introduction  to  the  Anniial.  Heport  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  fpr  1913  sums  up  briefly  some  of  the 
more  important  of  those  reasons: 


ft 


chil?iren  the  beginning  of  adolescence,  marking  the  transition  from 
childhood  to  youth,  comes  at  12  or  13.  Most  writeni  on  education  have  recognired 
thia  and  accepted  it  in  making  their  plana  for  a school  system.  Bishop  Comcnius 
suggested  6 yearn  for  the  school  of  infancy  or  the  school  of  the  mother’s  knee.  C yean 
for  the  vernacular  school,  6 years  for  the  school  of  languages  or  the  high  school,  and 
6 yearn  for  the  college,  uni  veraity,  and  professional  school*.  Children  entering  school 
and  attending  regularly  complete  the  work  of  the  first  6 grades  at  12  or  13  yearn  of  age. 

2.  In  most  of  our  schools  children  make  little  real  progress  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades.  There  has  been  much  complaint  that  this  is  a period  of  marking  time.  This 
is  especially  true  when  the  subject  matter  and  the  methods  of  the  elementary  school 
are  cahiod  through  those  grades,  and  when  all  the  teachers  are  women. 

3.  Taking  up  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  as  a part  of  the  high  school  makbe  it 
jasy  to  begin  departmental  teaching  in  these  grades  and  to  adapt  the  methods  of 
teaching  and  discipline  to  the  changiug  demands  of  the  children.  It  also  makes  it 
much  easier  to  begin  work  in  foreign  languages,  constructive  geometry,  history  litera- 
ture, and  elementary  science  where  they  should  begin.  Wo  lose  much  by  postpon- 
mgtho  study  of  languages  to  the  later  yearn,  when  children  have  grown  out  of  the 
imitative  period  *f  life,  in  which  they  can  most  easily  learn  to  understand,  speak, 
read,  and  write  a new  language.  This  division  also  makes  it  possiblo  to  introduce 
vocational  education  t wo  years  earlier  than  is  now  the  practice,  and  for inan v reasons 
it  is  very  desirable  that  this  should  bo  done'. 


A progress  made  by  pupils  in  our  high  schools  now  suffers  in  comparison  with  that 
made  by  pupils  of  the  (j^inaaium  and  Realschuleof  Germany,  the  lycee  of  France, 
«md  the  public  school  of  England,  and  much  of  the  work  of  our  colleges  must  therefore 
be  of  a very  elementary  kind.  With  the  rearrangement  proposed  here,  boys  and  girls 
at  the  end  of  the  12  yeare  of  elementary  and  secondary  school  might  h^u  to  their 
credit  a much  larger  amount  of  effective  work  in  languages,  mathematics,  science, 
and  other  subjects  than  they  now  have,  and  with  a little  more  care  in  the  selection  of 
high-school  teachers,  * * * one  tw0  fu|j  yearg  might  be  gained. 

• 0n*y  ftbout  one^fourth  of  the  children  now  enter  the  high  schools.  In  most  States 
tee  compulsory-attendance  period  corresponds  closely  to  th#fof  the  elementary  school. 
Parents  and  children  are  thereby  confirmed  in  the  belief  that  the  education  of  the 
elementary  school  is  all  teat  is  needed.  The  break  between  tee  elementary  school 
and  the  high  school,  coming  at  the  end  of  the  compulsory-attendance  period,  suggests 
quitting  school  and  makes  it  easy.  If  the  break  came  at  the  end  of  six  years  of  clemen- 
cy school  most  of  the  children  would  at  the  end  of  the  compulsory-attendance 
pwibdAlre^yhave  i sin  big:  school  two  yean,  doing  high-achool  work  in  the 
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hiffh-achoof  way,  under  bigh-arhool  condition!*,  with  high-achool  teacher*,  in  company 
with  those  children  who  would  under  present  conditions  enter  and  go  through  the  high 
school,  and  many  more  children  than  now  enter  the  high  school  at  all  would  remain 
through  the  entire  school-year  period. 

t».  In  tho  larger  cities  the  adoption  of  this  plan  would  require  more  high-school 
buildings  and  fewer  elementary -school  buildings  than  the  present  plan.  The  larger 
number  of  high-school  buildings  would  bring  the  high  school  closer  to  a large  part 
of  the  school  population. 

7.  The  division  of  the  six  years  of  high  school  into  two  sections  of  three  years  each 
would  make  a second  differentiation  and  readjustment  of  work -possible  and  easy, 

Reorganization  on  this  plan  necessarily  involves  a thorough  and 
comprehensive  reorganization  of  the  courses  of  study  in  both  elemen- 
tary and  high  schools.  * 

S THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS.  • 

Of  the  fivo  <lav  high  schools  in  San  Francisco  four  are  coeducational; 
one  Admits  girls  only.  They  are  the  Girls’  High  School,  the  Lowell 
High  School,  the  Mission  High  School,  the  Polytechnic  High  School, 
and  the  High  School  of  Commerce.  V 

The  Girls’  High  School*  the  Lowell  High  School,  and  the  Mission 
High  School  are  modified  academic  schools,  in  which  special  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  academic  courses.  The  Polytechnic  High  School 
is.  as  its  name  implies,  a school  offering  courses  in  a variety  of 
technical  arts.  * The  High  School  of  Commerce,  like  the  Polytechnic, 
is  a specialized  high  schookplaeing  strong  emphasis  upon  its  business 
courses. 

When  these  schools  were  first  established  it  was  evidently  intended 
that  each  should  be  limited  to  its  own  special  field.  But  the  schools 
of  each  type  have  been  gradually  encroaching  upon  the  fijald  of  work 
covered  by  schools  of  other  types  until  neither  of  them  is  now  purely 
academic,  purely  technical,  or  purely  commercial.  The' tendency  of 
each  school  has  been  to  extendjts  courses  so  as  to  make  it  cover  a 
broader  field  of  work  than  it  was  intended  it  should  cover  when  the 
plan  o/  special  high  schools i was  first  agreed  upon.  This/jcndency 
should  be>encouraged  to  the  end  that  each  high  school  may  ultimately 
he  made  a goneral-cpurso  high  school,  offering  to  its  mmife  a full  com- 
plement of  academic,  commercial,  and  technical  courts.  The  same 
policy  should  to  some  extent  apply  to  the  intermediate  or  .junior  high 
schools  when  they  are  formed,  and  practical  courts  in  agriculture, 
horticulture,  and  floriculture,  should  be  offered  in  both  junior  and 
• senior  high  schools.  While  the  present  plan  of  oi^nization  continues, 
provocations!  courses  should  be  offered  in  the  higher  grades  of  the 
elementary  schools. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

San  Francisco  maintains  both  evening  elementary  schqpls  and 
evening  high  schools.  The  school  year  for  evening  schools  and  day 


schools  is  the  same.  One  corpe  of  teachers  is  employed  for  the  day 
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schools  and  another  for  the  evening  schools.  In  these  last  two 
respects  San  Francisco  differs  from  most  American  cities.  Wllile 
teachers  in  tll0  (lay  schools  aro  not  permitted,  to  teach  in  the  evening 
schools  and  the  corps  of  evening-school  teachers  is  therefore  entirely 
different  from  tbo  corps  of  day-school  teachers,  there  is  no  director  of 
evening  schyols  and  no  distinct  group  of  ovening-school  supervisors 
Certain  of  the  deputy  superintendents  are  detailed  to  visit  the  evening 
schools  and  to  inspect  their  Work,  but  it  is  impossible  to  require  the 
day-school  staff  of  supervisors  and  deputy  superintendents  to  super- 
vise both  the  day  and  evening  school  activities  and  at  the  same  time 
do  equally  satisfactory  work  in  both  arms  of  the  service.  As  a result, 
the  supervision  of. the  evening  schools  appears  to  be  inadequate  “and 
the  schools  are  not  well  organized.  Other  cities  have  met  this  situa- 
tion by  appointing  director*  0f  ovoning  schools,  who  are  required  to 
give  their  full  timo  to  the  work  of  directing  and  supervising  this 
important  department  of  their  public-school  system.  ^ • 

San  Francisco  ought  to  appoint  such  a director  of  evening  schools, 
or,  in  the  absence  of  such  appointment  place  the.  work  under  the 
direction  anti  supervision  of  one  of  its  deputy  superintendents  and 
require  him  to  give  his  full  timo  to  evening  school  work.  (For  a fuller 
treatment  of  evening  schools  and  their  relation  to  the  education  -of 
immigrants  gee  Chapter  XV.) 

THE  MANUAL  ARTS. 


Instruction  in  manual  training  for  boys  and  in  cooking  for  girls  is 
given  in  some  of  the  larger  schools,  especially  in  the  intermediate 
schools,  for  tWmpils  of  those  schools.  For  pupils  in  the  other 
schools  work  these  subjects  is  located  in  certain  school  buildings 
called  centers,  to  which  pupils  come  for  this  work, 'which  is  given 
by  specif  teachers  of  these  subjects.  Instruction  in  these  subjects 
is  given  in  one  way  or  the  other  to.  practically  all  boys  and  girls  of 
thei  seventh  and  eighth  year  grades.  Sewing,  when  given  at  all,  is 
taught  by  special  arrangement  and  mostly  by  pupil  teachers  from 
/the  Lux  School.  The  work  in  manual  training  is. under  the  direction 
of  a supervisor  of  manual  training,  who  is  held  responsible  for  the 
management  and  supervision  of  has  department.  The  work  in  home 
economics  is  likewise  under  the  direction  of  a supervisor  of  home 
economics,  who  is  held  .responsible  for  the  supervision  and  manage- 
ment of  her  department.  Both  these  departments  need  to  be  better 
organized  and  more  fully  supervised,  and  their  work  shoyld  be 
extended  down  into  the  lower  grades  until  all  pupils  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  shall  have  some  form  ef  hand  work.  (For  a fuller 
discussion  ofAthe„work^of  these  departments  see  Chapters  XII  and 
XIII.)  ' r 
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SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

I he  pemaining  types  of  schools  which  havo  not  yet  beeji  discussed 
come  under  the  classification  of  special  schools,  of  which  San  Fran- 
cisco has  four,  as  follows:  , * 

(1)  -1  Deportment  School  (to  use  the  language  of  the  charter),  called 
the  Lthan  Allen  School. — This  is  a corrective  or  parental  school  of" 
high  class;  the  work  being  done  therein  is  a credit  to  the  board  of 
education,  the  school  officials,  and  to  the  principals  and  teachers  in 
charge  of  the  school.  Whenever  it  shall  be  necessary  to  set  up  other 
schools  pi  this  type  in  San  Francisco,  the  city  will  be  fortunate,  in- 
deed, if  it  caii  duplicate  4 he  splendid  work  now  being  done  in  the 
hthan  Alleh  School,  and  above  all  duplicate  the  tiue  spirit  which  now 
pervades  that  school. 

(2)  Oral  School  for  the  Deaf. — San  Francisco  is  likewise  fortunate 
in  the  excellence  of  the  work  now  being  carried  on  in  her  Oral  School, 
for  the  Deaf.  The  work  being  done  in  this  type  of  oral  insfruction 
at  the  Golden  Gate  School  is  of  a superior  order. 

(3)  Open-air  schools  for  tubercular  children. — San  Francisco  has 
mado  a beginning  in  the  establishment  of  schools  for  tubercular  chil- 
dren, and  as  far  as  it*  has  gone  the  city  has  done  well.  But  San 
Francisco’s  health  statistics  diow  that  there  should  be  more  of  these 
schools  established  in  order  that  all  children  tuliercularly  inclined 
shall  be  properly  segregated  in  open-air  schools,  where  they  can  be 
given  proper  care  and  attention  under  medical  supervision.  On 
account  of  the  mild  climate  San  ,FJrancisco  could  easily  establish  *a 
large  number  of  open-air  schools  for  anemic  children  and  at  the  same 
time  maintain  fresh-air  rooms  in  every  schoorbuilding  in  the  city* 

Ihe  buildings  in  which  the  schools  for  tubercular  children  are  housed 
are  unsatisfactory  with  regard  to  botfi  their,  location  and , their  sur- 
roundings. This  is  a matter  which  should  receive  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  school  officials  in  cooperation  with  ihe  health  authorities 

of  the  city.  * - 

<4)  Schools  for  mental  deviates. — San  Francisco*  lias  just  begun  the 
establishment  of  schools  of  this  type.  The  city  has  been  fortunate 
in  obtaining  at  the  very  beginning  good  teachers,  specially  prepared 
for  this  work,. and  the  work  of  these  schools  irf  being  conducted  along 
proper  lines.  The  segregation  of  the  deviates  into  these  special 
schools  is  accomplished  under  the  able  guidance  of  a member  of  the 
medical  staff  of  one  of  the  leading  hospitals  in  the  city,  who  is  espe- 
cially interested  in  this  type  of  humane  education. 

^ SPECIAL  SUPERVISORS. 

In  addition  to  the  above  types  of  schools,  San  Francisco  has  in  her 
school  organization  the  following  • departments  of  special  work : 

(1)  Drawing.  (2)  Music.  (3)  Home  economics.  ^4)  Manual  train- 
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"iog.  !•>)  lVimary ‘grades.  .<W  Physical  education,  athletics,  sorial 
and  lecture  centers.  ■ * . * ^ 

Kaoh  of  tlwe  departments  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  a single 
NU]K»rvisor  or  director,  whoso  duty  it  is  to  manual*,  control,  and  sujx*r- 
| vise  the  work  in^his  department.  Hut  notwithstanding  tins  assign- 
* merit  to  work,  it  was.  apparent  to  airmemhers  of  the  survey  staff 
that  the  supervisors  are  consciously 'or  unconsciously  restrained  from 
accomplishing  their  best  work  because  of  the  limitations  placed  u|h>ii 
them  in  the  exercise  of  their  authority.  as  noted  elsewhere  in  this  # 
n»|H*rt.  A mong  tluvse  likhiut ions  arc  the  following: 

Find.  I mler  the  dual  plan  of  school  control  in  San  Faancisctc  ««us 
kupcrvisor*  do  not  have  full  jumcr  to  require  good  work.  It  will 
lH*}rcciiUed  tlmt  m»iuo  of  the  supervisors  take  their  instructions  from 
tlm  su]K*rintcndeut  and  l|is  stair  of  deputies,  while  others  look  directly  t 
to  the  Inuird  of  education  or  the  chairmen  of  its  committees,  for 
otlicial  direction.  What  is  tru^  of  ([io  supervisor*  is  likewise  true  of 
the  principals  who,  in  muny' instances,  ltM>k  directly  to  the  incuilx'rv 
of  the  lnnird  as  their  immediate  ollicial  sti|terior$.  It  will  he  seen 
from  oil  thi>  that,  as  a reMilt  of  this  confusion  of  authority  the  work 
of  the  supervisors  and  director*  of  special  subjects  Is  made  to  Miller 
in  tin*  schools  as  a whole.  Now.  to  he  effect  ivorin  his  work,  a super- 
vising principal  not  only  must  have  spt*ciai  ability  along  his  partir- 
Ular  li not  aud  those  personal  <pmlitics  of  head  and  heart  so  essentia] 

Jto_  leadership,  but  he  must  have,  in  addition  thereto,  full 

authority  and  full  power  to  enforce  his  rc<|uircmeut  fur  good  work 
upon  those  whom  lie  is  employed  to  direct.,  This  principle  is  fimdu- 
nientai  in  proper  supervision,  ami  unless  it  |>e  recognized  hy  the  - 
board  and  the'superintendent . by  principals  and  teachers,  no  super- 
visor can  do  hi>  work  happily  or  well. 

.Second.  While  the  right  of  a supervisor  to  direct  his  special  work 
in  the  elementary  schools  is  generally  conceded  in  San  Fruncisco,'  j 
Mtill  hi$  right  to  direct  such  work  in  the  high-school  department  has 
not  been  recognized.  It  was  apparent  to"  members  of  the  survey  \ 
' staff  that  some  of  the  supervisors  are  so  uncertain  as  to  their  author-  ~ 
ity  mi  this  point  that  they  have  failed  to  assume  that  the  high-schou) 
department  is  a ned^ary  ami  important  part  of  their  supervisory 
liekl;  indeed  soino  of  the  supervisors  have  been  discouraged  froiu  so 
assuming.  This  state  of  affairs  is  due  in  large  part  to  a spirit  <tf 
aloofness  which  pervades  the  high  schools  themselves*  Tliis  /con- 
dition, however,  is  not  so  serious  an  obstacle  that  it  can  not  be* 
immediately  removed  through  an  official  order  assigning  to  both 
elementary  and  high  school  departments  aJl  supervisors  whose 
special  work  touches  these  two  departments.  This  spirit  of  aloof- 
ness, it  should  be  observed,  is  not  peculiarsto  San  Francisco  alone; 

> it  grows  up  unconsciously  , in  every  school  system  in  the  country 
^r^-iudeirt  it  is^ constantly  watched  and  counteracted  by  those  in  authority.^ 
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Hurd.  A third  reason  why  a supervisor  ran  not  do  his  m<Mt 
satisfactory  work-lira  in  the  fart  that  (In*  San  Francisco  field  is  too 
large  a field  for  a single  supervisor  in  any  one  department  to  hope* 
t<>  (live  definite  and  close  supervision  to  all  the  work  of  that  depart- 
*nient.  hr«n>  the  very  nature  of  the  case  hiS  supervision  is  obliged 
to  he  general  in  its  character.  This  means  that  that,  type  of  intensive 
work  on  tho  pijrt  of  a supervisor  which  as  so  essential  to  successful 
supervisioil  is  practically  unknown  in  Sail  Francisco.  This  situa- 
tion, however,  can  he  remedied  by  assigning  to.  each  supervisor  a 
stalT  of  fit  Id  assistants,  to  aid  him  in  his  work  and  at  the  same  time 
assigning  to  him  an  cilice  clerk  to  relieve  him  of  alf  the  details  of 
clorirnl  work. 

N K Ell  OF  ft  ORE  ALTER  VISION. 

•Attention  is  called  to  tho  fact  in  tliis  connection  that  San  Francisco, 
when  taken  in  comparison  will)' other  cities,  ip  undercupervised.  In 
1:1,4  <">  spent  but  21)  cents  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance 
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for  salnril  and  other  expenses  of  supervision  of  special  subjects  in 
its  schools.  In  that  same  year  the  following  cities  speivi  the  amounts 
act  opposite  .their -names,  as  indicated  ip  Table  57.  See  also  Fipire  36. 
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In  view  of  this  comparison^San  Francisco  pught  not  to  hesitate 
to  increase  the  number  of  its*  special  departments  and  at  the  same 
1 time  to  assign  field  assistants  and  clerical  helpers  to  the  heads  of  all 
departments  created -by  the  board.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
following  new  special  departments  be  created  in  addition  to  those 
already  established. 

(а)  A Department  of  Evening  Schools  and  School  Extension  Work  to  include 
the  following:  Evening  schools;  social,  civic,  community,  and  lecture  centers;  day 
schools  for  adults;  and  vacation  schools. 

(б)  A Department  of  School  Gardens  and  Nature  Study  and  City  Beautification  to 
include  supervision  of  the  following:  Instruction  in  school  gardening;  instruction  in 
nature;,  agriculture. 

I (0  A Department  of  Attendance  to  have  %chargo  of  the  following:  Compulsory 
attendance;  the  issuance  of  child-labor  certificates;  the  taking  of  the  school  census; 
the  parental  schools;  and  the  juvenile-court  schools. 

! (d)  A Department  of  Writing  to  have  charge  of  the  supervision  of  the  subject  of 

| penmanship  in  both  the  high  schools  and  the  elementary  schools. 

In  the  event  of  the  above-named  new  departments  being  created, 
a reorganization  of  the  work  now  being  done  in  the  present  depart- 
ments would  be  necessary,  and  some  of  the  duties  now  being  per- 
formed by  certain  departments  would  need  to  be  transferred  to 
other  • departments.  And,  too,  some  of  the  existing  departments 
would  need  to  be  so  expanded  as  to  make  them  cover  a broader 
£ field  of  work  than  they  are  now  covering.  In  the  recommendations 
set  forth  below  is  indicated  the  number  of  new  employees  which  the 
survey  committee  believes  should  be  assigned  to  each  department 
in  order  that  the  work  may  be  done  efficiently  and  economically; 
It  is  unwise  economy,  if  not  the  very  highest  extravagance  itself,  to 
organize  a department  and  then  fail  to  equip  it  with  sufficient  help 
to  enable,  it  to  obtain  the  full  results  for  which  it  was  organized.  It 
is  not  expected  that  all  these  additional  employees  should  be  ap- 
pointed at  once,  but  rather  that  they  will  be  appointed  from  time 
to  tiibo  as  these  departments  under  the  direction  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  following  the  wise  policy  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, may  be  $p  developed  and  strengthened  as  to  liable  them  to 
do  their  proper  work  and  to  justify  their  establishment  and  the 
better  organization  and  further  direction  and  supervision  recom- 
mended. 

' / It  is  further  suggested'  in  this  connection  that  the  heads  of  the 
C-.  several  departments  of  special  work  shall  hereafter  be  called  "Direc- 
tors of  Special  Work,"  instead  of  supervisors;  that  there  shall  be 
.assigned  , to  each  department  a certain  designated  number  of  assist- 
ants to  the  director,  who  might  be  oalled  “Supervisor,”  and  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  assist  the  director  in  the  fieldwork  of  the.depart- 
" naont;  and,  lastly,  that  stenographer-clerks  shall  be  assigned  to  the 
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office  of  each  director  in  order  {hat  the  director  shall  be  relieved  of 
all  clerical  work  and  have  his  time  saved  for  the  more  important 
constructive  work  of  his  department.  - 


REORGANIZATION  OF  8PECIAL  DEPARTMENTS. 


' The  following  recommendations  are  offered  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  departments  of  special  work.  The  staff  suggested  is  in  each 
case  such  as  the  survey  committee  believes  to  be  necessary  for  the 
full  efficiency  of  the  department,  with  an  attendance  in  the  schools 
not  much  larger  than  the  attendance  now  is. 

hirst:  That  the  department  of  drawing  shall  hereafter  be  known 
as  the  “Department  of  Art  Education,”  the  staff  of  this  department 
to  consist  of  the  following:  One  director  of  art  education,  five  super- 
visors,  one  clerk. 

Second:  That  the  department  of  music  shall  continue  under  its 
present  title,  the  staff  of  the  department  to  consist  of  the  following: 
One  director  of  musical  education,  five  supervisors,  one  clerk. 

Third:  That  the  department  of  homo  economics  shall  hereafter  be 
called  the  "Department  of  Home  Economics  and  Vocational  Sub- 
jects for  Girls,”  the  staff  of  the  department  to  consist  of  the  following: 
One  director  of  home  economics  and  vocational  subjects  for  girls 
four  supervisors,  one  clerk. 

Fourth:  That  the  department  of  manual  training  shall  hereafter 
be  called  the  "Department  of  Manual  Arts  and  Vocational  Subjects 
for  Boys,”  the  staff  of  the  department  to  consist  of  the  following: 
One  director  of  manual  arts  and  vocational  subjects  for  boys,  two 
supervisors  of  vocational,  education,  one  field  worker  in  vocational 
guidance,  one  placement-secretary  in  vocational  guidance,  one 
clerk.  _ • 
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In  this  connection  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  if  San  Fran- 
cisco wishes  to  participate  in  the  distribution  of  the  funds  made 
available  by  the  Federal  Government  through  the  enactment  of  the 
taw  for  Federal  aid  to  vocational,  education,  the  so-called  Smith- 
Hughes  Act,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  board  of  education  to  enlarge 
the  work  of  the  two  departments  of  home  economics  and  vocational 
subjects  for  girls  and  of  manual  arts  and  vocational  subjects  for 
boys,  so  as  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Fifth:  .That  the  department  of  primary  grades  shall  hereafter  be 
the  “Department  of  Primary  and  Kindergarten  Instruction;” 

' j the  department  to  consist  of  the  following;  ope  director 

of  primary  and  kindergarten  instruction ; two  supervisors  of  primary 
instruction;  oAe  supervisor  of  kindergarten  instruction;  one  clerk. 

Sitth:  That  the  department  of  physical  education,  athletics, 
social  and  lecture  centers  shall  hereafter  be  called  the  “Department  < 
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of  Health ;”  that  all  work  connected  with  social  and  lecture  centers 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  department  of  evening  schools  and  school 
i extension  work;  and  that  the  function  of  the  department  of  lJealth 
shall  be  enlarged  so  as  to  include  supervision  of  the  following: 

(а)  Supervision  of  phyaioal  training  and  athletics  in  the  high  schools. 

(б)  Supervision  of  physical  training  and  athletics  in  the- elementary  schools. 

(c)  Supervision  of  physical  training  and  athletics  in  the  evening  schools. 

(d)  Supervision  of  play  grounds  and  recreational  activities  in  all  classes  and  types 
of  schools,  and  in.  the  city  as  well. 

(*)  Supervision  of  schools  for  mental  deviates. 

(/)  Supervision  of  open-air  schools;  fresh-air  schools;  and  schools  for  tubercular 
children. 

( 9 ) Supervision  of  schools  for  deaf,  blind,  and  crippled  children. 

(A)  Supervision  of  medical  inspection  and  medical  examination  of  children  in  at- 
tendance upon  the  public  schools.  _ m 

(i)  Supervision  of  school  nurses. 

O’)  Supervision  of  school  clinics,  such  as  dental,  psychological,  eyeriuberculods. 

(A)  Supervision  of  sanitation  of  school  grounds  and  school  buildings,  and  of  lighting. . 

(l)  Supervision  of  the  health  of  teadhers. 

(m)  Supervision  of  the  health  of  janitors* and  others  employees. 


This  is  a full  program,  but  it  is  none  too  full  for  San  Francisco  to 
include  in  its  department  of  health,  a department  whose  work  should 
be  of  such  vital  concern  to  the  physical  and  mental  well-being  of 
the  children  of  San  Francisco  as  to  demand  that  no  expense  be  spared 
in  making  it  a strong  and  powerful  agency  in  tho  proper  health 
training  of -the  children  in  the  public*  schools.  Such  organization 
of  tliis  department  will  make  it  necessary  to  transfer  the  control 
of  tho  city  playgrounds  to  the  board  of  education,  where  it  properly 
belongs,  and  to  amend  the  charter  so  that  the  board  of  education 
may  appoint  its  own  school  nurses  and  its  own  medical  inspectors. 
Tne  board  of  education  now  has  the  right  to  establish  and  maintain 
the  school  clinics  called  for  in  the  above  outline.  ~ 


To  do  the  work  of  such  a department  projierly,  the  board  would 
need  to  include  on  tho  staff  of  the  department  of  school  health  the 
following:  One  director  of  school  health;  one  supervisor  of4pliysical 
training  and  athletics  to  have  charge  of  the  health  training  of  the 
boys  and  girls  in  the  high  schools,  in  each  of  which  there  should  be 
employed  one  male  instructor  for  tile  boys  and  one  female  instructor 
for  the  girls;  six  supervisors  of  physical  training  and  athletics  in 
the  elementary  schools;  one  supervisor  of  play  grounds;  10  full- 
time sdhool  physicians  to  have  charge  of  the  medical  inspection 
• and  medical  examination  of  all  children  in  the  public  schools;  20 
full-tfrne  school  nurses  -to  do  the  follow-up  work  under  the  direction 
of  the  school  physicians;  a chief  for  each  clinic;  one  clerk. 

The  director  of  school  health  should  be  a physician  of  experience, 
of  recognized  skill  and  standing  in  his  profession,  and  a man  possess- 
f'PS  sympathetic  qualities  of  head  and  heart  necessary  for  a 
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position  which  has  to  do  so  largely  with  the  health  of  little  children 
and  of  the  youth  of  the  community. 

Seventh:  That  a department  of  evening  schools  and  school*  ex  ten- 
sion work  sha  be  established  to  have  charge  of  the  supervision  of 
the  evening  schools;  of  all  social,  civic,  community,  and  lecture  cen- 
ter work;  of  all  day  schools  for  adults;  of  all  summer-vacation  schools; 
and  of  such  other  extensions  of  the  school  system  as  may  be  assigned 
from  time  to  time.  This  department  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  a 
director  of  evening  schools  and  school  extension  work,  one  assistant 
director,  and  one  clerk.  ' 

Eighth:  That  a department  of  school  gardens  and  nature  study  and 
agriculture  and  city  beautification  be  established  to  have  charge  of 
the  work  of  instruction  in  nature  study,  elementary  science,  school 
gardens,  and  agriculture.  It  is  suggested  that  the  staff  of  this  depart 
ment  shall  include  the  following:  One  director  of  school  gardens  and 
nature  study  and  city  beautification;  a sufficient  number  of  partrtime 
garden  teachers  to  be  employed  during  the  gardenin&peason;  and  a 
part-time  clerk  to  be  shared  with  the  director  of  writmg. 

Ninth:  That' a department  of  attendance  shall  be  established  to 
have  charge  of  the  following:  Compulsory  attendance  in  the  schools; 
the  issuance  of  child-labor  certificates;  the  taking  of  the  school  cen- 
sus; such  parental  and  juvenile  court  schools  as  may  be  established 
under  the  authority  of  the  board;  and  such  other  work  as  may  prop- 
erly be  assigned  to  this  department.  The  staff  of  this  department 
should  consist  of  the  following:  One  director  of  attendance;  eight  at- 
tendance officers,  who  should  also  be  required  to  take  the  school  cen- 
sus  by  school  districts;  and  one  clerk. 

Tenth:  That  a department  of  writing  shall  be  established  to  have 
charge  of  the  supervision  of  tho  teaching  of  writing  in  both  the  high 
schools  and  elementary  schools,  the  staff  of  the  department  to  con- 
sist of  tho  following:  One  director  of  writing;  five  supervisors;  one 


part-timo  clerk  to  be  shared  with  the  director  of  school  gardens. 
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For  clearness  these  recommendations  are  summarized  as  follows: 

Proposed  Reorganization  or  the  Department  'of  Special  Work. 

I.  Department  of  Art  Education. 

1.  Director  of  Art  Education. 

(а)  Supervisors  of  Art  Education. 

(б)  Clerk  to  the  Director.  _ 

II.  Department  of  Musical  Education. 

1.  Director of  Musical  Education. 

(а)  Supervisors  of  Music.  _ * 

(б)  Clerk  to  the  Director  of  Musical  Education. 
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III.  Department  of  Home  Economics  and  Vocational  Subjects  for  Girls. 

1.  Director  of  Home  Economics  and  Vocational  Subjects  foy  Girls. 

(а)  Supervisors  of  Home  Economics  and  Vocational  Subjects  for  Girls. 

(б)  Clerk  to  the  Director  of  Home  Economics  anc^  Vocational  Subjects 

for  Girls. 

IV.  Department  of  Manual  Artst  and  Vocational  Subjects  for  jfoyt. 

• 1.  Director  of  Manual-  Arts  and  Vocational  Subjects  for  Boys. 

(a)  Supervisors  of  Manual  Arts. 

(b)  Supervisors  of  Vocational  Education. 

(c)  Fiela  Worker  in  Vocational  Guidance. 

' (cf)  Placement-Secretary  in  Vocational  Guidance. 

(«)  Clerk  to  the  Director  of  Manual  Arts  and  Vocational  Subjects  for 
Boys. 

V.  Department  of  Primary  and  Kindergarten  Instruction . 

1.  Director  of  Primary  and  Kindergarten  Instruction.  - 

(а)  Supervisors  of  Primary  Instruction. 

(б)  Supervisor  of  Kindergarten  Instruction. 

(c)  Clerk  to  Director  of  Primary  and  Kindergarten  Instruction. 

VI.  Department  of  School  Health . ' 

1.  Director  of  School  Health. 

(a)  Supervisor  of  Physical  Training  and  Athletics  in  the  High  Schools. 
» (6)  Supervisors  of  Physical  Training  and  Athletics  in  the  Elementary 

' Schools. 

(e)  Supervisor  of  Playgrounds. 

(d)  School  Physicians. 

(«)  School  Nurses.  ( 

(/)  Clerk  to  the  Director  of  School  Health. 

( 9 ) Chief  of  each  clinic  established  by  the  board. 

VII.  Department  of  Evening  Schools  and  School  Extension  Work. 

' 1.  Director  of  Evening  Schools  and  School  Extension  Work. 

(a)  Clerk  to  the  Director  of  Evening  Schools  and  School  Extension 
*-  Work.  ' ' 

VIII.  Department  of  School  Gardens,  Nature  Study , and  Agriculture . 

(a)  Part-time  Garden  Teachers.  ’ 

(b)  Part-time  Clerk.  ‘ 

IX.  Department  of  Attendance. 

1,  Director  of  Attendance. 

(а)  Attendance  Officers. 

(б)  Clerk  to  Director  of  Attendance. 

X.  Department  of  Writing.  * 

1.  Director  of  Writing. 

(a)  Supervisors  of  Writing. 


CONSTRUCTION  AND  REPAIR  OP  BUILDINGS. 

In  the  preceding  pages  of  this  report  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  board  of  education  in  Sdn  Francisco  is  prohibited  from 
erecting  its  own  school  buildingB  and  from  makingrepairs  on  the  same, 
this  work  having  been  delegated  in  the  charter  to  the  board  of  public 
works,  which  is  a. coordinate ’branch  of  the  city  government.  The 
board  of  education^  however,  does  have  the  right  to  take  the  initiative 
in  the  matter  of  the  purchase  of  sphool  sites,  the  erection  of  school- 
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A houses,  And  the  making  of  repairs  on  the  same,  in  that  the  charter 
provides  that  the  bpard  of  education,  may  suggest  to  the  board  of 
public  works  the  necessity  of  such  work,  and  to  ask  that  plans  and 
specifications  be  submitted  for  the  school*  board’s  approval  or  rejec- 
tion; and  the  board  of  phblic  works  is  prohibited  from  proceeding 
with  such  plans  until  the  ^rame  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  board 
of  education. 

from  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  board  of  education  is  not 
required  to  set  up  a building  department  of  its  own,  since  all  building 
and  repair  work  is  now  done  outside  of  its  own  organization.  Indeed, 

, it  should  be  stated  here  that  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  the  creation 
of  such  a department  so  long  as  the  present  plan  of  school  control 
continues.; 

i ^ 

But  it  ii  the  opinion  of  the  survey  committee  that  thp  present  plan 
of  school  control  in  this  respect  is  wrong  in  principle.  /It  divides  au-  . 
thority  and  responsibility  in  the  administration  ofthe  building  affairs 
of  the  school  department.  In  other  cities  in  which  this  plan  has  been 
tried  it  has  not  worked  satisfactorily  either  to  the  school  board  or  to 
the  bpard  with  whom  the  responsibility  has  been  shared.  The  plan  ‘ 
may  work  welHfor  a while,  but  it  can  hardly  fail  sooner  or  later  to 
result  in  friction  between  the  two  boards. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  charter  be  so  amended  as  to 
give  the,  board  of  education 'of  San  Francisco  the  full  control  and 
Management  of  all  its  building  affairs.  Should  this  amendment  to  the 
charter  be  made,  then,  of  course,  the  board  of  education  would  be 


obliged  to  create  a new  department  to  have  charge  of  buildings  and 
grounds  and  all  matters  pertaining  thereto,  . including  supervision  of 
the  janitorial* staff,  and  at  the  same  time  to  place  such  department 
in  charge  of  a technical  expert  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools..  Such  technical  expert  should  be  assisted  in  his 
w ork  by  a sufficient  number  of  office  or  other  employee?  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  department. 

Again,  in  the  management  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  public 
schools,  the  board  of  education  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  ques- 
tion of  dividjng  its  authority  and  responsibility  with  still*  another 
branch  of  the  city  government,  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  city 
and  county  of  San  Francisco.  v # 


% yHE  SCHOOL  BUDGET. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out.that  in  the  matter  of  providing  for 
the  school  revenue,  the  board  of  education  is  limited  to  the  taking  of 
the  initiative  in  the  preparation  of  the  school  budget  for  any  ensuing 
fiscal  year;  and  the  superintendent  of  schools  has  the  same  right! 
underithe  State  school  code,  to  submit,  entirely  independent  of  the 
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board  of  education  itself , a separate  budget  estimate  to  the  board  of 
supervisors.. 

When  these  budgets  are  prepared,  they  are  submitted  to  the  board 
of  supervises,  which  has  a right  to  revise  the  same  up  or  down  and  fix 
the  school  levy  as  they  may  see  fit.  Thus;  again  the  board  of  educa- 
tion is  prohibited  by  charter  from  performing  a function  which  ought 
to  belong  to  it,  and  to  it  alone — the  duty  of  making  its  own  school 
levy  within  the  limitations  prescribed  by  State  law.  It  surely  ought 
to  be  apparent  to  all  that  the  board  of  education,  on  account  of  its 
intimate  familiarity  with  theaffajrs  of  the  public  schools,  is.  better 
prepared  than  any  outside  body  to  determine  the  amount  of  school 
revenue  needed  to  maintain  the  schools  at  a high  standard  of  efficiency. 
To  deprive  it  of  its  real  right  in  this  particular  and  require  that  it  shall 
submit  a budget  to  a coordinate  branch  of  the  city  government  for  its. 
revision  tends  to  reduce  the  board  of  education  to  a mere  clerical 
body  in  one  of  the  most  vital  questions  with  which  the  administration 
of  the  publicschools  is  Concerned./  The  board  of  education  should 
liave  the  pn§  t to  make  its  own  levy  within  the  limitations  imposed 
by  State  law,  and  should  have  full*  complete,  and,  independent 
management  of  all  the  financial  affairs  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  public  schools.  The  charter  of  the  city  and  county  should 
be  revised  so  as  to  give  the  board  this  power.  ** 

* ' v * • t. 

• ^ divided  responsibility  for  accounting. 

The  board  of  education  how  depends  wholly  upon  the  accounting 
and  auditing  departments  of  the  city  and  county  government  for 
detailed  information  with  regard  to  the  receipts  and  disbursements 
4 of  the  school  revenues.  This  has  a tendency  to  create  an  indifference 
on  the  part  of  the  entire  school  establishment  toward  questions  of 
accounting  and  of  educational  and  financial  statistics.  'It  should  be 
• said,  however,  that  .both  the  accounting  and  the  auditing  work'  is 
welT  done  by  the  city  and  county  auditor  and  his  staff  of  assistants. 
At  the  present  time  this  departmentjuses  the  plan  of  school  account- 
ing suggested  by  the  Federal  bureau  of  Education  at  Washington;  so 
that  hereafter  financial  reports  of  school  receipts  and  expenditures  in 
San  Franfcisco  can  be  compared,  item  by  item,  with  all  cities  making 
similar  reports  to  the  National  Government.  - 

However,  no  matter  how  well  the  work  may  be  done  by  the  audit- 
ing department  of  the  city  and  county  the  department  can  not  be 
expected  to  carry  its  accounting  to  th&t  ppiht  of  refinement  which 
the  board  of  education  needs  in  connection  with  its  administration  ( 
of  the  school  system.  It  is  not  the  function  of  the  auditor’s  office  to 
perform  this' duty,  nor  should  such  detailed  work  be  required  of  it. 
The  auditor  will  of  necessity  classify  his  accounts  along  the  broad 
. . lines  controlling  receipts  and  expenditures  olf  the  schtiol  revenues, 

•* . • -v ; . . v-  - •-.!  / ■ *•  < 
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his  work  being  general  in  its  intent  and  purpose?  but  if  these  general 
accounts  are  to  be.  made  available  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  one 
typo  of  schools  and  school  activities  of  San  Francisco  with  another 
and  for  comparing' costs  in  San  Francisco  with  those  of  other  cities, 
then  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  board  of  education  to  make  still 
further  refinements  in  accounting  in  ever}”  branch  of  the  service  in 
which  such  comparisons  are  to  be  made.  This  work  should  be  done 
not  bylho  auditor  but  by  the  board  itself. 

Boards  of  education  quite  generally  throughout  the  country  are 
placing  larger  and  larger  emphasis  upon  tho  Work  of  their  accounting 
And  statistical  departments.  It  is  recommended  that  San  Francisco 
take  steps  for  the  creation  of  such  a department  in  the  schools,  the 
same  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  a technical  expert  who  shall  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  schools.  The  head  of  this 
department  should  be  responsible  for  the  purchase  and  distribution, 
of  all  supplies  and  equipment.  He  should  have  charge  of  all  the 
business  activities  of  the  board  other  than  those  assigned  to  the  head 
* of  the  building  and  grounds  department.  There  should,  of  course,  be 
aligned  to  his  office  a sufficient  number  of  office  and  other  employees 
to  permit  him  to  do  his  work  efficiently  and  well. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPPLIES. 


It  is  refreshing  to  find  that  there  is  one  department  connected  with 
the  business  affaire  of  the*  public  schools  in  which  the  board  of  edu- 
cation has  full  authority  in  all  matters  pertaining  thereto — the  depart- 
ment of  supplies — which,  in;  the  board's  organization,  is  placed  in 
charge  of  its  committee  on  supplies.  * By  provision  of  the  chatter  the 
board  of  education  lias  full  and  independent  powers  with  regard  to*v 
the  matter  of  the.. purchase  of  all  schoollpom  supplies  and  of  all  fur- 
niture and  new  equipment  placed  in  the  schools.  It  also  has  charge 
of  the  repair  of  furniture,  apparatus,  and  other  equipment.  The 
chairman  of*  the  supplies  committee  is  the  nominal  head  of  the 
department.  ^ ‘ 

A general  storekeeper  is  placed  in  charge  of  the. store  or  warehouse, 
an  unused  school  building  set  aside  as  a storage  house  for  supplies. 

To  facilitate  quick  delivery  of  supplies,  the  building  selected  is  located 
near  the  center  of  the  city.  The  storekeeper  has  on  his  staff  a book- 
keeper and  other  clerical  assistants.  He  also  has  a number  of  helpers 
and  laborers  to  aid  him  in  handling  the  work  of  his  department. 

A survey:  of  the  storeroom  showed  that  the  stock  of  supplies  on 
hand  was  well  taken  care  of  and  that  the  supplies  were  being  handled* 
in  an  orderly  manner  through  proper  requisitions  made  by  the 
principals  of  the  schools  and  by  the  heads  of  the  several  departments. 
No  requisitions  are  filled  except  on  the  approval  of  the  oh^fman  of 
the  committee  on  supplies.  However,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
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mittee  on  supplies  states  that  the  board  of  education  is  handicapped 
in  this  department  oh  account  of  lack  of  funds  with  which  to  purchase 
supplies  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  the  just^aqd  proper  demands 
of  the  schools.  This  feeling  was  likewise  in  evidence  in  all  depart* 
ments  of  the  schools  themselves,  and  the  shortage  of  supplemental 
| textbooks,  library  hooks,  apparatus,  and  even  of  the  general  supplies 
I used  in  instruction  wras  generally  commented  upon  by  teachers/ prin- 
• cipals,  and  heads  of  departments  throughout  the  entire  system.  The 
board  of  education  itself  would  no  doubt  remedy  this  matter  if  it  had 
the  authority  to  increase  the,  amount  set  aside  from  year  to  year  for 
th&  item  in  the  budget.  * * * 

In  addition  to  the  above  matters  connected  with  the  business 
organization  of  the  schools,  there  remain  two  or  three  other  topics  of 
vital  interest  to.  the  educational  department  of  the  schools  which 
should  not  be  omitted  from  this  discussion: 

(а)  The  place  of  oivic  and  social  studies  in  the  schools. 

(б)  The  place  of* a department  of  research  and  efficiency  in  the 

schools.  ^ * * . 

(c)  The  place  of  a department  of  coaching  teachers  in  the  schools. 


SOCIAL  PHASES  OF  EDUCATION. 


The  trend  of  modern  education  is  to  emphasize  the  social  phases 
of  education,  but  such  work,  to  be  properly  done  in  a school  system,  j 
needs  to  be  fully  and  comprehensively  done,  needs  to  be  done  in 
such  a wfay  that  the  Whole  field  of  instruction  will  be  brought  under 
thejuvoep  of  its  influence.  - Social  education  concerns-  itself  quite  as 
much  with  the  spirit  as  with  the  facts  of  instruction.  The  general 
supervision  of  this  vitalhf  ^important  w'ork  should  be  placed  in 'cul- 
tured, sympathetic  hands,  and  it  is  therefore  recommended  that  its 
organization  and  supervision  .be  intrusted  to  'a  deputy  superin- 
tendent w’ho  by  taste  and  inclination  is  best  fitted,  to  supervise  such 
work.  (For  a full  discussion  of  this  subject  see  Chapter  IX.) 

It  is  further  recommended  that  steps  J>e  taken  at  one<y  looking 
toward  the  establishment  of  a department  which  will  concern  itself 
with  work  in  the  field  oi  educational  research  and  with  a study  of 
the  proper  use  of  efficiency  standards  in  connection  writh  every 
department  of  the  school^  system,  educational,  business,  and  finan- 
cial. This  work  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  a deputy  superin- 
tendent especially  qualified  and  fitted  to  carry  on*  such  work.  The 
importance  of  such  a,  department  * in  connection  with*  the  public 
schools  can  not  be  overestimated.  .■*  ' ‘ 

Like  most*  American  cities,  San  Francisco  finds  itself  "facing  the 
problem  of  retardation  in. the  schools.-  With  a view  td  improving 
the  condition  in  this  respect,  a number  of  ungraded,  or,  more  prop- 
speaking,  coaching  teachers,  were  appointed , to  positions  in  the. 
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schools  some  two  or  three  years  ago.  But,  later  on,  owing  to 
cial  stress,  the  board  found  itself  obliged  to  discontinue  the  services 
of  these  teachers,  although  at  the  time  there  was  every  evidence 
that  they  were  fully  justifying  their  appointment  in  reducing  appre- 
ciably the  amount  of  retardation  in  the  several  grades  of  the  schools. 
Owing  to  the  dilfercnt  capacities  of  children,  and  owing/to  the  re- 
peated absence  of  many  children  on  account  of  sickness  or  for  other 
causes,  there  is  an  imperative  need  f§r  just  such  a group  of  coaching 
touchers  in  every  school  system  in  the  country,  and  San  Francisco 
aill-do  well  to  restore  at  an  early. date  the  plan  which  two  or  three 
years  ago  had  been  so  wisely  begun.  It  is  recommended  that  San 
Francisco  reestablish  its  coachiiig-tenching  department,  that  it 
provide  for  the  employment  of  at  least'30  such  teachers,  and  that 
this  work  be  placed  under  the  supervision  and  directipn  of  oue  of  the 
deputy  superintendents. 

In  this  part  of  this  report  reference  lias  been  made  to  the  neces- 
sity of  San  Francisco’s  introducing  into  the  school  system  still  other 
types  of  work  which  it  is  believed  are  needed  for  the  good  of  the 
children,  and  it  is  here  recommended  that  stops  be  taken  for  the 
introduction  of  th#  following:  , * 

Oral  hygiene,  with  a stafT  of  dental  operators  under,  the  director  of 
health;  a school  or  schools  for  blind  children;  a school  or  schools  for  ' 
crippled  children;  a policy  looking  toward  a larger  use  of  school 
buildings  for  social,  civic,  and  community'  centers;  a small  group  of 
traveling  teachers  to  work  with  stammerers  and  all  children  who 
have  speech  difficulties— five  ‘ teachers  could  do  this  work  satis- 
. fa‘;torHy  for  the  entire  city;  work  in  agriculture,  school  gardens, 
nature  study,  and  city,  beautification  throughout  all  tho  city 
schools;  summer  vacation  schools;  continuation  schools -for  that 
group  of  children  who  have'  been  so  unfortunate  11s  to  have  to 
leave  school  for  economic  or  other  causes;  work  in  vocational 
guidance  in  the  high  schools,  in  the  higher  grades  of  the 
elementary  schools,  and  in  the  continuation  schools;  a mental 
specialist  who  should  be  on  tho  staff  of  the  director  of  health  ang  hav6 
supervision  of  the  segregation  of  the  mental  deviates  and.  all  seri- 
ously retarded  cases-;  and  a Roentgen-ray  clinic  for  the  examination 
of  incipient  tuberculosis.  . This* last  should  be  in  the  department  of 
health.  » 

OUTLINE  OF  PROPOSED  ORGANIZATION. 

These  recommendations  are  for  an.  organization  based  upon  a plan 
of  unit  control  whereby  the  entire  management  of  the  public-school 
system  of  San  Franciscoj  shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a board  of 
education,  the  mentbers  of  which  shall  perform  the  duties  of  their 
office  without  compensation,  giving  both  their  time  and  their  sarv* 
ke  as.  a freewill  offering  to -the  cause  of  public  education  in  San 
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Francisco.  This  will  requin'  constitutional  and  charter  amendments, 
as  stated  on  page  82  of  this  report. 

Tho  proper  official  relation  of  all  the  factors  involved  in  the  pro- 
posed new  plan  of  school  control  is  shown  in  Figure  37. 


It  is  recommended : 

First* — That  the  school  department  of  San  Francisco  shall  be 
u nder  tho  control  and  management  of  a hoard  of  education  composed 
of  nine  membore  from  the  city  at  large,  who  shall.be  elected  by  the 
people  oi  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  or  appointed  by  the 
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mayor  and  confirmed  by  the  board  of  supervisors  or  appointed  by 
the  judges  of  tho  superior  court,*  and  who  shall  give  to  the  duties  of 
their  office  such  time  as  tho  business  of  the  board  may  require;  that 
such  board  members  shall  perform  their  duties  without  compensa- 
tion;  that  they  shall  be  not  less  than  30  years  of  age  and  shall  have 
been  residents  of  the  city  and  County  of  San  Francisco  for  at  least 
. five  years  prior  to  their  appointment  or  election;  that  the  board  shall 
never  be  so  constituted  as  to  consist  of  more  than  four  members  of 
tho  same  political  party;  that  the  torm  ot  office  of  the  members  shall 
lu*  for  six  years;  and  that  those  first  appointed  shall  so  classify  them* 
selves  by  lot  that  they  shall,  respectively,  go  out  ol  office  as  follows: 
Three  members  at  the  expiration  ol  two  years,  three  members  at  the 
expiration  of  four  years,  and  three  members  at  the  expiration  of  six 


years. 


Second.  That  the  board  of  education  shall  organize  by  electing 
one  of  its  own  members  president,  who  shall  serve  for  one  year  and 
until  his  successor  is  elected;  by  electing  a secretary,  who  shall  not 
1h*  a member  of  the  board,  and  who  shall  receivo  such  annual  salary 
as  tho  l>oard  may  determine;  by  creating  two  standing  committees— 
one  to  l>e  called  tho  committee  on  business;  the  other  the  committee 
on  education— said  committees  to  be  composed  of  four  members  each, 
appointed  by  the  president  of  tho  board,  who  shall  bo  ex  officio  a 
member  of  each  committeo.  Tho  city  treasurer  and  the  city  attorney 
should  be  tbo  treasurer  and  tho  counsel  of  the  board  of  education 
and  should  perform  the  duties  of  their  positions  without  additional 
salary,  and  the  board  should  have  power  to  employ  such  clerical, 
and  other  assistants  as  tho  above-named  officers  may  need  to  enable 
them  properly  to  perform  such  duties  of  their  offices  as  relate  to  the 
business  of  the  board  of  education.  ' - ■ 

Third.-* That  the  board  of  education  shall  hold  regular  monthly 
meetings  and  such  other  meetings  as  it  may  determine,  and  that  it 
shall  establish  rules  for  its  proceedings.  These  rules  should  require 
a concurrent  vote  of  a majority  of  its  members  for  the  transaction  of 
any  busiiAss,  and  the  ayes  and  noe6  should  ho  recorded  in  tho  min- 
utes of  the  board  on  all  questions  where  a power  of  the  board  is  oxer-' 
cised  under  the  charter  or  under  State  school  laws. 

Fourth.^-' That  the  board  of  education,  as  a corporate  body,  shall 
have  all  the  constitutional  and  statutory  powers  which  are  conferred 
upon  similar  corporate  bodies  by  the  constitution  and  general  laws 
of  thto  State  of  California. 

Fiftfy.  That  in  addition  to  tho  powers  conferred  by  the  general  * 
laws  of  the  State,  the  board  of  education  shall  have  full  power  within 

* ‘'n*  *******  of  •arT*r  ***  •mploywl  to  ftdrlM  U*  coaUnbdontr  of  odoottte  J 
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the  limits  of  the  State  laws  to  administer  ami  conduct  all  the  finan- 
cial, business,  and.  educational  affaiis  of  the  public-echoo)  system. 
Among  tfe*io  powers  should  bo  enumerated  the  following: 

1.  Power  to  control  and  manage*,  through  its  proper  officers,  all  tho  educational, 
buaiDM^  and  financial  affair*  o ( the  school  district,  independent  of  all  other  depart' 
menu  of  tho  city  government  This  should  include  power  to  make  the  school  budget 
and  levy  school  taxes  within  the  limits  of  the  law,  and  power  to  tame  Unde  for  school 
purpac*  within  Uie  limits  of  Uie  law  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law. 

2 Power  to  legislate  for  the  schools  through  the  establishment  of  proper  rules  and 
regulations  ^ 

3.  Power  to  consider  and  determine  all  school  ^liciet,  but  no  power  to  execute 
those  policy*  except  through  experts  employed  by  the  hoard  for  that  purpose. 

i.  Power  to  elect  a ftup»rint<*udcitt  of  schuole  as  a technical  expert  and  to  confirm 
or  reject  that  olluvr  * nHxminieiidauon*  for  appointment*  in  the  twlucation,  the  bun- 
neas,  and  the  financial  department*  of  the  school*.  and  to  hold  the  superintendent 
responsible  fot  own  ft*. 

5.  Power  to  command  results  through'*  proper  inspection  of  the  wiwk  from  time  to 
lime,  and  the  power  to  dismiss  the  su)tenntejndenl  and  any  of  hi*  assistant*  in  any 
branch  of  the  serviix*  for  malfeasance,  incompetence,  unlitness,  or  neglect  of  duty 

«'*  Power  to  establish  regulations  f«.r  the  disbursement  of  all  n ione\*  rightly  com 
ing  under  the  l*wrd  s omtrol  and  to  iwoure  strict  accountability  in  the  expenditures 
thereof  in  rotimx'iion  with  the  ohmty  auditor's  office  and  tho  iioaids  supervision  of 
the  same.  , 

7.  Power  to  create  an  accounting.  statistical,  and  supplies  department  to  have 
chargi'  of  the  work  of  further  detailing  the  ac-ounts  of  the  auditor  wjUi  regard  to  |H»th 
reoiMpt*  and  exp-ndituiv*;  so  a*  to  make  such  details  available  for  study  and  com* 
partAin,  to  the  end  that  standards  tnay  In*  established,  wise  ecnnotnie*  instituted, 
and  a higher  degree  of  efficiency  produced  in  all  the  work  under  the  control  of  Uie 
luard. 


R.  Power  to  purchaa?  school  site*  and  to  conduct  it*  ow  n building  operations,  enter- 
ing into  contract  h»r  Uie  erection  of  new  buildings  and  for  the  repair  and  remodeling 
of  old  building*,  and  tocreate  a department  of  buildings  to  have  charge  of  this  work 
under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

0.  Pow  er  to  elect  and  fix  Urn  salary  of  the  superintendent  of  school*,  who  shall  1* 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  tho  hoard.  and  who,  under  the  lioanl.  shall  have  charge 
and  direction  of  all  llie  employees  and  activities  of  tho  board  connected  wdih  tho  edu- 
cational, financial.  and  busiuem  affairs  of  the  schools.  , 

10.  Power  to  confirm  or  reject  nominations  made  by  the  superintendent  of  school* 
for  appointment  to  positions  in  the  educational,  the  financial,  or  tho  business  depart- 
ment* of  the  school  system.  No  appointments  should  tytnade  to  any  position  under 
the  superintendent  except  upm  his  initiative  and  written  recommendation. 

11.  Power  to  establish,  organize,  and  maintain  such  clams  and  type*  of  schools 
and  department*  of  special  work  a*  Uio  board  may  from  Ume  lo  time  dtom  necessary 
for  the  full  efficiency  of  the  school  system,  and  to  change,  modify,  consolidate,  or 
discontinuo  the  same  as  the  interests  of  Uie  schools  may  require. 

- Power,  under  the  limitations  of  State  law^  to  create  and  abolish  positions  in 
connection  with  tho  educational,  the  business,  and  Uie  financial  departments  of  the 
tchool  system  as  the  board  may  iletsrminej  to  fix  the  salaries  and  compensation  of 
v P«nons  employed  by  the  board,  and  to  provide  its  own  rules  for  the  payment  of 
the  same. 


SixfA. — That  the  superintendent  of  schools  to  be  elected  by  the 
board  of  edt|cationf  reorgani&d  as  herein  recommended,  shall  not  be 
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selected  from  among  the  membcre  of  the  board,  and  that  he  shall  not 
| In'  a member  of  the  l>oard.  A*  the  chief  executive  of  the  board,  the 
superintendent  should  have  charge  of  all  the  educational,  financial, 
ami  business  affairs  of  the  schools.  He  should  lm  required  to  enforce 
all  provisions  of  the  State  school  law  and  all  rules,  regulations,  and 
orders  relating  to  (lie  management  of  the  educational,  financial!  and 
business  affairs  of  (he  spools,  and  should  have,  under  the  Imard,  the 
>u|Kirvision  and  direction  of  all  officers,  teachers,  and  other  cm nlovrew 
of  the  board  and  of  their  activities,  including  the  soperyikion  and 
direction  of  courses  of  study,  promotion  of  pupils,  and  all  matters 
pertaining  to  medical  inspection,  playgrounds,  recreation  idffi  social 
• enters,  school  gardens,  libraries,  and  lectures  connected  with  the 
x’hools.  The  su|>erintcndeiit  should  lie  required  to  attend  all  meet- 
ings of  the  Ijoard  of  education  anil  should  have  a right  to  speak  on  all 
matters  considered  by  it.  but  no  right  to  vote.  His  term  of  office 
should  lie  for  a period  of  not  less  tjian  four  years  arid  at  such  salary 
! as  the  board  of  education  may  determine. 

Strati h . -The  board  of  education,  on  (he  written  recommendation 
of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  shall  elect  five  deputy  superintend- 
ents, who  may  In*  called  assistant  superintendents  or  associate  su- 
perintendents, as  the  board  -may^  determine.  That  the  hoard  <Vf 
education  sliull  appoint  one  additional  deputy’  su|>crintc.ndent  for 
each  20, (KN)  children  in  average  daily  attendance  over  and  above  tho 
base  number  of  15.000  children;  that  one  deputy  shall  he  placed  in  . 
charge  of  all  activities  connected  with  the  department  of  buildinga 
and  grounds;  (hat  one  deputy  superintendent  shall  he  placed  in  charge 
of  the  department  of  accounting,  statistics,  and  supplies,  and  that 
the  remaining  deputy  : uperintehdenta  and  such  other  deputy  super- 
intendents as  may- hereafter  he  apjminted  shall  ho  placed  in  charge 
of  tho  educational  activities  of  the  schools,  to  Ik*  assigned  to  such 
administrative,  professional,  and  supervisory  work  as  (lie  su|>orin- 
tendent  of  schools  may  determine.  (Some  of  these  are  indicated  oir 
I pp.  93  and  125.)  Tho  term  of  office  of  the  deputies  should  be  for 
at  least  four  years,  at  such  salary  as  the  board  may  determine. 

Eighth.  That  the  following  classes  of  employees  necessary  to  a 
proper  carrying  on  of  the  work  in  all  departments  of  the  public-school 
sj-Btein  shall  be  elected  by  the  board  on  the  initiative  and  written 
recommendation  of  tho  superintendent  of  schools;  Directors  of  spe- 
cial departments  or  of  special  work,  supervisors  of  special  work, 
principals  .of  schools,  teachers,  medical  inspectors,  school  nurses, 
attendance  officers,  accountants,  clerks,  bookkeepers,  engineers, -jani- 
tore,  and  all  other  persons  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent 
, of  schools. 

Niitih.— -That  the  board  of  education  shall  lmve  tho  right  to  di«m^ 
any  school  officer  or  other  employee  for  insubordination,  immoral  or  .i  l. 
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unprofessional  conduct,  provided  the  charges  against  any  officer  or 
employee  shall  first  be  formally  presented  to  the  board  by  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  after  due  investigation;  and  provided  further, 
that  these  charges  shall  be  passed  upon  finally  by  the  board  of  edu- 
cation after  due  hearing.  - The  board  shall  also  have  the  right,  on  the 
written  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  to  dismiss 
any  officer  or  employee  for  evident  unfitness  to  perform  the  duties 
6f  his  office  or  position,  and  such  a dismissal  may  be  made  without 
a hearing.1 

If  the  school  laws  will  not  permit  the  board  of  education  to  take 
action  in  the  type  of  cases  last  named  above,  then  the  laws  should  be  * 
so  amended  as  to  permit  theboard  to  dismiss  for  pedagogical  incom- 
petence and  unfitness  without  granting  a hearing.  Obviously,  the 
facte  involved  are  of  a nature  which  can  not  be  subjected  to  the 
processes  of  hearing;  and  therefore  the  courts  have  decided  that 
boards  of  education  have  full  authority  to  dismiss  for  pedagogical 
incompetence  and  inefficiency  without  according  the  dismissed  party 
a hearing,  the. courts  holding  that  a hearing  is  without  avail,  since 
in  the  end  the  judgm6nt  of  the  board’s  experts  must  prevail.* 

Tenth: — That  standards  of  qualifications  to  be  required  of  candi- 
dates for  examination  for  positions  in  the  educational  departments 
of  the  schools,  and  a detailed  specification  as  to  requirements  for  the 
several  educational  positions  in  the  schools,  shall  be  adopted  by  the 
board  of  education  on  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent, 
and  when  adopted  shall  become  a part  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  board. 

Eleventh.—' That  the  board  of  education  shsdl  create  a board  of 
examiners 'whose  function  it  shall  be  to  examine  and  certificate  all 
teachers  and  other  persons  in  the  educational  department  of  the 
schools  who  are  required  by  State  law  to  be  holders  of  proper  certifi- 
cates before  they  shall  be  elected  to  positions  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  State.  The  said  board  of  examiners  should  be  composed  of 
the  superintendent  of  schools  and  his  deputy  superintendents  of 
schools. 


Twelfth. — That  the  superintendent  of  schools  shall  establish 
eligible  lists  of  teachers  from  which  appointments  should  be  made  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  board  of  education. 

Thirteenth. — That  the  board  of  education  shall,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  superintendent  and  subject  to  the  limitations  of 


a*. 


i.  1 Probably  few  aw  wtH  rue  In  which  It  will  become  ncceeesry  to  dlemlm  employ**  tor  imfltMse  during 
the  progress  of  the  school  year,  sod  the  school  lew  of  CeUtorhls  provides  (sec.  1617  (b)  ).that  no  board  of 
idnoetlop  shall  enter  into  any  contract  with  any  employee  for  e period  extending  beyond  the  close  of  the 
next  ensuing  school  year,  and  that  a teacher  la  to  be  deemed  reelected  for  the  next  ensuing  school  year  only 
wlwn  the  board  or  the  governing  body  of  the  school  district  falls  to  notify  such  teacher  on  or  before  the 
lOtii  dey  of  June  that  his  services  will  not  t*  requir'd  for  the eunfog  school  year. 

B.Nal]s  t.James*F;  Oyster  et  a i.,  pp.  «HW;vol.  69,  Washington  Lew  Reporter; 
* ? rexKisc^by  Juatics  V or  Oredell,  court' of  ippali . \ it  similar  decision  was  rendered  hk  ,the  dess  of 
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the  laws  of  the  State,  adopt  a definite  policy  in  regard  to  the  election, 
term  of  office,  promotion,  and  assignment  of  duties  of  teachers  and 
other  employees  of  the  board.  This  policy  should  provide  for  a 
probationary  period  for  employees  of  sufficient  length  to  test  their 
ability;  for  such  permanency  and  security  of  tenure  as  will  encourage 
a wholesome  degree  of  independence  and  freedom  of  initiative;  for 
the  recognition  of  professional  ability  and  faithful  service  in  promo- 
tion, and  for  the  elimination  of  employees  who  have  become  incapa- 
ble of  the  proper  performance  of  their  duties.  All  employees  should 
be  subject  to  assignment  to  duty  by  the  superintendent  of  schools, % 
and  all  assignments  made  by  him  should  be  reported  to  the  board 
for  record. 

8UMMART. 


The  public  schools  of  San  Francisco  can  not  be  happily  or  success- 
fully administered  until  the  present  method  of  administration  makes 
way  for  a plan  of  control  which  will  permit  the  educational  forces  of 
the  city  to  do  their  work  properly,  efficiently,  and  well.  The  recom- 
mendations which  have  been  discussed  in  this  chapter  are  here  brought 
together  in  brief  summary.  ^ 

Changes  in  State  constitution  and  city  charier . — The  State  constitu- 
tion of  California  should  be  amended  so  as  to  relieve  the  oounty  of 
San  Francisco  from  the  obligation  of  electing  a county  superintend- 
ent of  schools. 

The  charter  of  San  Francisco  should  be  amended  to  provide  for 
the  creation  of  a board  of  education  which  should  be  independent  of 
all  other  branches  of  the  city  government,  and  which  should  have 
the  full  control  and  management,  through  its  superintendent  of 
schools*  and  his  assistants,  of  all  matters  relating  to  public-school 
affairs  in  San  Francisco  in  the  educational,  business,  and  financial 
departments  of  the  school  system,  the  members  of  the  board  to 
serve  without  compensation. 


I 


The  proposed  amendment  should  include,  among  others,  a pro- 
vision empowering  the  board  of  education  to 'make  its  budget  and  to 
determine  the  amount  of  the  school-tax  4evy  under  the  limitation  of 
the  State  law* 

The  charter  of  San  Francisco  should  be  amended,  further,  to  estab- 
lish beyond  question  the  proper  relation  between  the  board  of  edu- 
cation and  the  superintendent  of  schools,  aB  its  technical  expert,  and 
all  of  the  board’s  employees  under  him.  The  proposed  amendment 
should  make  it  clear  that  the  board  of  education  must  not  attempt*  to 
perform  directly  the  duties  of  carrying  on  the  school  system,  but  that 
they  must,  employ  technically  trained  officers  for  this  purpose,  .This 
function  of  the  board  of  education  shout)  be  considered  as  analogous 
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The  (ask  of  .amending  the  charter  and  reorganizing  the  public- 
sphool  system  should  be  undertaken  independently  of  personal  con- 
siderations or  expediency,  and  solely  in  the  light  of  fundamentally 
sound  principles  oforgimization  and  administration. 

General.  The  board  of  education  as  a corporate  body  should  have 
Ml  Uio  constitutional  and  statutory  powers  which  are  conferred  upon 
similar  corporate  bodies  by  the  constitution  and  the  general  laws  of 
the  State  of  California. 

The  charter  should  be  amended  to  permit  the  tax  levy  to  exceed 
the  minimum  tax  provided  by  State  law  under  the  discretion  of  the 
board  of  education  in  the  meeting  of  proper  emergencies. 

If  the  proposed  reorganization  of  the  school  system  is  effected,  it 
will,  be  necessary  to  create  a new  department  to  have  charge  of  build- 
ings-and  grounds  (including  planning,  erection,  maintenance,  and 
repair)  and  supervision  of  the  engineer  and  janitorial  staff. 

The  board  of  education  should  reorganize  its  system  of  accounting 
to  correspond  with  the  increased  responsibilities  with  which  it  will  be 
chaiged  under  the  new  plan,  as  proposed,  by  creating  a department 
of  accounting  and  statistics,  which  should  also  be  responsible  for 
purchasing  and  distributing  equipment  and  supplies.  At  the  head  of 
tlus  department  should  be  placed  a technically  trained  expert,  who 
should  act  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  and 
who  should  be  one  of  thp  deputy  superintendents. 

All  playground  work  and  all  recreational  activities  under  public 
auspices  in  the  city  are  educational  in  their  intent  and  purpose,  and 
should  be  under  the  full  control  of  the  board  of  education. 

The  official  proceedings  of  the  board  of  education  should  be  pub- 
lirfied  and  made  available  for  the  inspection  and  reference  of  all 
officers  and  heads  of  departments  of  the  school  system  and  for  the 
information  Of  the  public. 

The  board  of  education.— Members  of  the  board  of  education  nine 
in  number,  representing  the  city  at  laige,  should  be  elected  by  the 
e of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  or  appointed  by  the 
mayor  and  confirmed  by  the  hoard  of  supervisors,  or  appointed  by 
tqe  judges  of  the  superior  court,  should  serve  without  compensation 
and  should  give  to  the  duties  of  their  office  such  time  as  the  business 
of  the  board  of  education  may  require.  Members  of  the  board  should 
be  not  less  than  30  years  of  age  and  should  have  been  residents  of 
the  City  and  County  of  Sfen  Francisco  for  at  least  five  years  prior 
to  their  appointment.  . - • . 

• The  board  should  ne  ver  be  so  consti  tuted  as  to  consist  of  more  than 
-/four  members  of  the  same  political  party.  The  term  oflfice  of 
tempers  of  the  board  should  be  fol  six  years,  three  members  being 
appointed  every  two  years  after  the  first  organization.  . 

d Tb*  board  shoul4  organize  hy  electing  one  of  ite  members  president, 
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* ' ! 
mg  two  standing  committees,  of  four  members  eaclr,  one  bn  business  i 


and  one  on  education.  The  board  should  have  the  power -to  employ 
such  clerical  and  other  assistants  may  bo.  necessary*.  ' 

The  board  should  hold  Tegular  meetings  once  each  month,  and  at 
such  other  times  as  it  may  determine;  it  should  establish  rules  for  its 
proceedings,  but  the  concurrent  vote  of  a majority  of  the  members  of 
the  board  should  be  necessary  to  transact  business;  the  aves  and  noes 
should  be  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the  board  oh  all  questions  where 
a power  of  the  board  is  exercised  Under'  the  oh'arter  or  under  the 


The  board  of  education  should  elect  a superintendent  of  schools 
and  determine  the  amount  of  his  salary.  The  term  of  office  of  the 
superintendent  should -lie  for  at  least  four  years,  and  his  duties  and 
relationship  to  the  board  and  to  the  schools  and  to  the  other  employee^ 
of  the  board  should  follow  the  plan  outlined  in  this  report. 

The  board  should  elect  five  deputy  superintendents  on  the  written 
recommendation  of  the  superintendent,  and  one  additional  deputy 
superintendent  for  each  20,000  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance 
over  and  above  the  base  number  of  45,000  pupils.  One  deputy 
should  be  placed  in  charge  of  all  activities  connected  with  the  depart- 
nient  of  buildings  and  grounds;  one  deputy  should  be  placed  in  charge 
of  the  department  of  accounting,  statistics,  and  supplies;  the  remain- 
ing deputies  should  be  assigned  to  such  administrative,  professional, 
and  supervisory  work  as  the  superintendent  may  determine.  The 
term  of  office  of  the  deputy  superintendents  should  be  for  at  least 
our  years,  and  they  should  receive  such  salaiy  as  the  board  of  educa- 
tion may  determine.  • j 

All  other  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  board  of  education,  in  such 
numbers  as  may  be  necessary  to  a proper  carrying  on  of  the  work  in 
all  departments  of  the  public  school  system,  should  bo  elected *y  the 
hoard,  on  the  initiative  and  written  recommendation  of  the  superin- 
tendent  of  schools.  _ j 

The  board  of  education  Should  have  the  right  to  dismiss  any  school 
o icer  or  any  other  employee  of  the  board  for  insubordination  or  ■ 
immoral  or  unprofessional  conduct,  provided  the  charges  against  such 
<>  ficer  or  employee  shall  first  be  formally  presented  to  the  board  by 
the  superintendent  of  schools,  after  due  Investigation,  and  provided 
further  that  such  charges  shall  be  passed' upon  finally  by*  the  board 
after  due  hearing.  The  board  should  also  have  the  right,  on  the  writ-  ' 
ten  recommendation  of  .the  superintendent  Of  schools,  to  dismiss* 
wiriiout  a hearing  any  school  officer  or  other  employee  for  evident^ 
unfitness  to  perform  the  duties  of  hisoffice  or  position. 

The  board  of  education  should  have  the  power  to  establish,  organ- 
ize, and^aintain  such  olasses  and  types  of  schools  and  departments, 
of  special  work  as  it  may-  deem  necessary,'  ai  * ' 4 


State  school  laws. 
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consolidate,  or  discontinue  the  same  as  the  interests  of  the  public 
school  system  may  require. 

The  board  of  education  should  have  the  power  to  create  or  abolish 
positions  in  connection  with  the  educational,  business,  and  financial 
departments  of  the  school  system  as  it  may  determine  under  the 
limitations  of  the  State  law,  and  to  fill  such  positions  on  the  initiative 
and  written  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

The  superintendent  of  schools. — The  superintendent  of  schools  . 
should  je  definitely  and  officially  recognized  as  the  technical  expert 
of  the  board  of  education,  employed  by  the  board  as  its. adviser  and 
chief  executive  officer,  and  charged  with  complete  control  of  and 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  school  system  tinder  the  board 
and  for  carrying  out  the  policies  determined  upon  by  the  board. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  the  • 
board  of  education  should  adopt  such  rules  as  may  be  necessary-  to 
. define  olearly  the  status  of  deputy  superintendents,  directors  of 
special  subjects,  and  other  representatives  oLthe  superintendent,  in 
order  that  there  may  be  recognition  of  their  authority  to  enforce 
proper  standards  of  work  throughout  the  schools  from  all  supervisors, 
principals,  and  teachers. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  should  he  free  to  dctenfiine  the 
assignment  of  duties  among  his  deputies  and  other,  assistants  as  the 
best  interests  of  the  service  may  require  from  time  tb  time. 

New  activities. — The  board  of  education,  in  accordance  with  plans 
prepared  by  the  superintendent  of  schools,  should  provide. for  the 
introduction  or  'further  extension  of  those  newer  types  of  public- 
school  activities  which  have  not  yet  received  full  practical  recognition 
in  San  Francisco,  including  kindergartens,  departmental  reoganiza- 
tion  of  the  last-  six  years  of  the  course,  revision  of  courses  of  study,  . 
manual  training,  home  economics,  schools  for  special  classes  of 
pupils,  open-air  classes,  vocational  classes,  the  social  phases  of  educa- 
tion, and  a department  of  research  and  efficiency. 

The  following  new  special  departments  should  be  created:  (1) 
Evening  schools  and  school  extension,  in  which  should  be  included 
also  the  social  and  lecture,  center  activities  now  earned  on  iq  con- 
nection with  physical  education  and  'School  athletics;  (2)  schqpl 
gardens,  nature  study,  agriculture,  and  city  beautification;  (3) 
attendance,  which  should  have  charge  of  enforcement  of  compulsory- 
attendance  laws,  issuance  of  child-labor  certificates,  taking  of  the 
• school,  census,  supervision  of  parental  schools  and  juvenile  court 
schools;  (4)  writing.  The  functions  .and  activities  of  three  depart- 
ments as  proposed  are  outlined  in  the  report.  . 

• Existing  special  departments  should  be  continued  or  reorganized, 
as  follows:  (1)  The' department  of  drawing,  to  be  called  the  “Depart- 
. qaeiit  °f  Art  Education” ; (2)  the  department  of  music,  as  now;  (3) 
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the  department  of  home  economics,  to  be  called  the  “Department  of. 
Home  Economics  and  Vocational  Subjects  for  Girls” ; (4)  the  depart- 
ment of  manual  training,  to  be  called  the  "Department  of  Manual 
, Training  and  Vocational  Subjects  for  Boys’,';  (5).the  department  of 
primary  grados,  to  be  called  the  "Department  of  Primary  and 
Kindergarten  Instruction”;  (6)  the  department  of  physical  educa- 
tion,  athletics,  social  and  lecture  centers,  to.be  called  the  "Depart- 
ment  of  Health.”  Activities  of  the  social  and  lecture  centers  should 
be  transferred  to  the  new  department  of  evening  schools  and  school 
extension.  The  function  of  the  new  department  of  health  should 
be  enlarged  so  as  to  include  supervision  and  direction  o!  the  following: 
Physical  training,  athletics,  playgrounds,  and  recreational  activities 
in  day,  evening,  and  vacation  schools  of  all  classes  and  types,  and  in 
the  city  as  well;  schools  for  mental  deviates;  open-air  schools,  fresh- 
air  schools,  and  schools  for  the  tuberculous;  schdik  for  deaf,  blind 
and  cnppled  children;  medical  inspection  and  n^Ltl  examination 
of. children  m the  schools;  school  nurses.  * • . 

The  functions  and  activities  of  th&  departments  referred  to.  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs  are  outlined  in  the  report.  Each  of  three 
departments  should  have  at  its  head  a capable;  technically  trained 
officer,  called  director,  who  should  be  given  such  technical  assistants, 
called  supervisors,  and  such  clerical  assistants,  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  effective  performance  of  the  duties!  assigned.  An  outline  of  * 
the  Pei^onne*  suggested  for  these  staffs  is  presented  in  the  report. 

Efficiency  of  the  staff.— * The  board  of  education  should  have  the 
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sisirng  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  his  deputies,  the  function 
of  winch  should  be  to  examine  and  certificate  all  employee?  who  are  * 

! hy  law  t0  be  holders  of  proper  certificates  before  being 

eligible  to  employment  in  the  school  system., 

i • The  superintendent  of  schools  should  establish'  eligible  lists  of 
teachers  according  to  rules  and  regulations  of  the  board  of  education. 

[ A plan  of  tenure  of  office  of  employees  on  the  educational  staff  ’ 
should  be  adopted  by  the  board  of  education,  upon  tjie  recommends- 
tion  of  the  superintendent.  ' ; 

’ The  superintendent  of  schools  should  have  the  authority  to  recom- 
mend, and  the  board  of  education  should  have  the  power  to  confirm/  , 
the  appointments  of  persons  Best  qualified  for  the  service  to  be  per- 

% formed,  irrespective  of  the  places  of  residence  of  appointees.  \ 
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A record  of  the  efficiency  ratings  of  all,  employees  should  be  kept 
on  file  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of.  schools. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  the 
board  of  education  should  make  full  use  of  the.  Stati  law  providing 
for  those  employees  who,  on' account  of  long  service  or  advanced  * 
years,  have  reached  * state,  when  they  should  be  retired  from  the 
schools.  . • - ■ , 

The  superintendent  of  schools  with  his  staff  of  deputies  and  special 
directors  should  provide  that  eddcatiortal  and  inspirational  leader- 
ship which  will  insure  the  continued  training  and  professional  advance- 
ment of  teachers  and  other  employees  while  in;tbe  service. 


Chapter  IV. 

THE  FINANCES  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 


San  Francisco  derives  its  moneys  for  the  support  of  its  public  school 
system  from  two  classes  of  receipts,  revenue  receipts  and  nonrevenue 
receipts. 

- board  of  education  derives  its  revenue  receipts  from  the  fol-* 

lowing  sources : 

(1)  From  the  apportionment  of  State  school  funds  distributed  at 

stated  times  in  the  year  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction.  . 

(2)  From  moneys  raised  by  direct  taxation  on  all  the  assessable 
property  in  t^he  school  district  through  a tax  levy  m?  ie  by  the  board 
of  supervisors  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco. 

(3)  From  rentals  of  property  owned  by  the  board  of  education. 

(4)  From  interest  on  school  moneys  deposited  in  banks. 

The  board  of  education  derives  its  nonrevenue  receipts  from  the 
following-named  sources : * 

(1)  From  the  sale  of  school  bonds  which  it  is  authorized  to  issue 
on  the  vote  of  the  qualified  electors  of  the  school  district  under  the 
limitations  of  State  law. 

(2)  From  the  sale  of  property  and  from  proceeds  due  to  insurance 

adjustment.  % 

(3)  And  from  other  nonrevenue  sources  not  included  in  the-above. 

The  following  summary  of  receipts,  classified  as  above.  % the  nine 

ypars,  1908  to  1916,  inclusive,  hris  been  compiled  by  an  expert  ac- 
countant directly  from  the  auditor’s  books  in  Sail  Francisco. 


^Tablb  ^—Revenue  receipts.  Showing  amount  of  moneys  received  from  (1)  the  Stale 
school  fund,  (f)  local  taxes , (3)  re*uo&,  (4)  other  sources  {interest),  for  the  years  1908  to  v 
1916,  xndusxve.  * 


Years. 

State 

funds. 

Local 

taxes. 

j Rentals. 

1908 y. 

$504  804 

f Y riflo  MO 

— ! 

1909 * • 

674^194 

1 19A  JU3Q 

$477 

46,324 
* 50,322 

1910... 

616*536 

1911 

787*038 

*■ 

1913 ' : 

686*216 

l|#J6ifVd 
1 Mi  OH 

50,888 

52,854 

54,222 

97,531 

07  iil 

1913 ' l ! 

670*702 

19M ;**. * 

MU*  431 

1,533, 125 

¥ MM  714 

1916 

408  412 

$■  TO.  f Ul 
1 721  ill 

mo ; 

718*456 

1 AM  KM 

¥6*  Ml 

98,143 

1 

pW,  OW 

938$^ — 17 r — 


o 

133,925 
9, 170 
30,900 

5,680 

4,503 

9.090 

'So 

73 


Total. 


$1,574,906 
/ 1,878,042 
1,941,967 

3,202,728 
3, 488,194 
2,6411,880 
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T^^.6?r7,jVrWr>,<WU<  r*fe>f>f*r  Showing  amount  of  money,  received fhm  (l)  tale  of 

<£t*innm,nc‘ ad>utt™nu-  W «"«* 

■ ~ / / -«r 

YMn  , Sdeuf  ! M ! olhe;  ! 

school  j Insure  nop  < uonrerenue  Total, 
bonds.  adjust*  I sources.  ' 
i j wonts.  | j 

1906  j 

1I!S::::::::::::: ':7::::-'"-:;-::::;7v::::v/-"::::B>™^|  *-Jgj  •*$&! 

'•$%!  -'S|  S|  ..»■ 

: a#  « " S £S 

1915  {J*  I 853,005 

1916  J $09  2,  ITS 

■-  1 ) t 

TA^,^iT^’?mary  °f  TabUt  iVo-  58  and  No-  Showing  (II  total  revenue  re- 
* .M  W t0'a'  0f™"“and  ^revenue  reeeipte, 


Years. 


, , Grand  total 

Tolal  Total  *l  revenue 
tnw  nonrevenue  and  non- 
• ’ fwselpts.  recelp  revenue. 

reeelpts. 


11,574, 
1 , 878, 
1,941. 
2,017. 
2,029, 
2,202, 
2,488, 
2,541, 
2,?50' 


908 

042 

aw 

M 

702 

194 

500 

•Q 


01,975 
2,186.600 
902,226 
1,127,074 
715,378 
008,336 
853,005 
. 2,173 

8,946  I 


11,006,883 
4,064,642 
2,901,183 
3,144,302 
2, 745,066 
2,871,038 
3,341,199 
2,543,733 
2,739,125 


(^number  of  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance  at  all  schools  («) 
nulm,,  °f  ‘etchers  employed,  (3)  average  attendance  of  tv  per  teacher  (4)  number 
7m!uw!*ke‘  m {S)aVeTa0t  attendance  of  pupils  per\d>c%l/or  the  year,  m3  to 


1908 

! Pupils  in 
l average 

Wars.  I daily 

: attendance . 

nt  all  1 
j schools. 

Teaclfcrs ; 

cm-  ! 
ployed.  ; 

Average  v. 
attend®  1 
of  putul* 
per  (etcher. 1 

V 

School 

I’tiildltigs' 

'-•Sssyr 

lOOt* 

■i , 095 

30.9 

29.  7 
10.7 

30.  7. 

89 

381  2 

1910... 

1911  

1912  

‘ • ' 36,774 

37.7:16 

1 , 195 
L 198 
"227  * 

92  , 
95 
100 

386. 3 
. 387 
' 377.3 

1913 

1,308 

1,423 

30.  y 
30  ' 

105 
. 105 

385.2 
407  8 

1915.., 

1,478 

30  * 

104 

426!  8 

1916 

1 , 485 

31.3. 

104 

447.7 

1,520 

30.8 

105 

445.9 

A study  of  Table  58  (revenue  receipts)  reveals  the  fact  that  with- 
in the  period  of  the  nine  years  listed  in  the  table  the  amount  of  money 
apportioned  to  San  Francisco  from  State  school  funds  reached  its 
highest  point  in  the  year  1911,  4737,038;  that  in  1912  there  was  a 
decrease  from  the  preceding  year  of  *150,823;  and  that  aftor  that 
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I year  there  whs  a gradual  increase  each  year  until  the  $700,000  mark 
was  again  passed  in  191.6,  the  exact  amount  received  in  that  year  4 
•being  $718,456.  This  indicates  that  the  State  of  California  is  doing 
! its  share  in  the  support  of  tho  public  school  syBtem  of  tho  State.- 
j This  table  on  rovonuo  receipts  also  shows  that  the’ amount  of 
moneys  received  from  local  taxes  increased  from  $1,009,627  in  the 
year  1908  to  $1,933,507  in ’the  year  1916,  nearly  $1,000,000,  or 
91.4  per  cent,  in  a period  of  less  than  1$  years;  that  rentals  »p-  - 
creased  from  practically  nothing  in  1908  ($477)  to  $98,143  in  1916. 
This  is  duo  to  the  fact  that  San  Francisco  has  some  very  valuable 
property  in  the  heart  of  tho  city  which  has  increased  not  only  in 
property  value  but  in  rental  value  as  well.  Tho  highest  amount 
received  in  kny  one  year  for  interest  on  money  on  deposit  was  re* 
reived  in,  the  year  1909,  and  tho  second  highest  in.  1911.  This  waa 
due.  to  large  issues  of  bonds  in  theso  years.  It  should  be  notod  fur*- 
ther  that  the  total  amount’  received  from  revenue  receipts. gradually 
grew  from  $1,574,908  in  the  year  1908  to  $2,750,179  in  tho  year  1916, 

#n  increase  of  74.6  per  cent. 

A study  of  Table  59  (nbiirovonue  receipts)  shows  that  for  the  nine 
years  listed  in  tho  table  San  Francisco  issued  school  bonds  (for  the 
erection  of  new  school  buildings,  in  the  main)  to  tho  total  amount  of 
*6,441,848.  No  issue  of  bonds  was  mado  in  1908,  but  an  issue  of  " 
82.170,723  was. made  in  1909;  tin  issue  of  $961,470  was  mado  in  1910 
and  an  issue  of  $1,125,828  in  the  year  1911.  This  was  followed  by 
issues  of  $714,688  in  the  yoar  1912,  of  $607,218  in  the  yoar  1913,  and 
of  $852,121  in  tho  year  1914.  Tho'sulu  of  bonds  for  tho  years  1915 
and  1916  was  negligible. 

These  bond  issues;  covering  in  all  a poriod  of  6 years  (from  1909  to 
1914,  inclusive),  tell  the  story  of  the  disaster  of  the  Great  Firein  San 
Francisco  and  her  successful  and  triumphant  effort  at  a full  and 
complete  recovery  from  tho  same.  But  as  a result  of  the  stress  and  | 
struggle  quickly  to  recover  from  the  groat  disaster,  the  city  now 
finds  itself  at  the  point  where  the  question'rof  a further  issuance  of 
school  bonds  is'in*d»nger  of  being  stopped  because  San  Francisco  is 
approaching  the  limit  in  the  amount  of  bonds  (that  is,  ijpthe  total 
of  both  school  and  municipal  bonds')  which  cities  of  her  class  are  pare 
nutted  to  issue  under  the  State  laws  of  California.  This  is  a ques- 
tion  which  will  require  careful  handling  on  the  part  of  tho  board  of 
education  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  city  government-on  the  other 
m. order  that  the  forward  progress  of  the  schools  with  regard  to  the  * 
construction  of-  necessary  school  buildings  shall  not  be  retarded. 

The  demands  soon  to  be  madei  upon  tho  board  of  education  with 
regard  to  a comprehensive  building  program  will’ be  imperative. 

There  is  needed  even  now  funds  for ‘the  construction  of  necessary 
■ ooBiousos  W Prov?do  Tor  ; fcb«  increased  growth  of  the  schools  -v. C 
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and  to  replace  certain  undesirable  buildings  now  in  use,  which  can 
only  be  procured  through  the  further  issuance  of  school  bonds.  ' 

It.  must  be  further  noted  in  this  connection  that  as  a result  of  its 
bonded^ indebtedness  the  school  district  of  San  Francisco  is  at  the 
present  time  paying  out  each  year  interest  on  bonds  to  an  amount 
approximating  $300,000,  the  exact  amount  of  interest  in  1914  being 
1284,920;  in  1915,  *296,197;  in  1916,  $285,074/  Since  interest  must 
be  paid  out  of  current  funds,  the  board  of  education,  therefore,  must 

* include  its  “bond  interest 99  ’item  in  the  estimate  of  school  expendi- 
tures for  each  fiscal  year.  Thus  it  has  resulted  that  ihe  board  of 
supervisors  in  setting  the  school  levy  has  been  obliged  to  exceed 
the  limit  of  the  tax  rate  as  set  in  the  city  and  county  charter  in  order 
to  procure  sufficient  revenue  to  support  the  schools.  This  the  board 

• of  supervisors  has  assumed  it  has  a right  to  do  under  an  emergency 
clause  in  the  charter  and  under  the  implied  power  granted  to  the 
supervisors  under  a State  law  which  permits  a higher  rate  to  be 
levied  than  that  set  in  the  city  charter  itself. 

The  above  situation  has  resulted  in  an  unfortunate  discussion 
with  regard  to  the  taxing  power  of  the  supervisors  of  San  Francisco 
in  connection  with  the  setting  Qf  the  school  levy.  The  situation 
created  by  the  charter  is  fair  neither  to  the  board  of  education  nor  ' 
to  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco. 

It  can  be  remedied  by  an  amendment  to  the  charter  which  will  nor* 


cation  in  the  meeting  of  proper  emeigencies.  Such  an  amendment 
to  the  charter  is  recommended  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

In  connection  with  the  above  discussion  of  the  school  revenues,, 
and  particularly  with  regard  to  the  matter  of  their  gradual  increase 
from  year  to  year,  attention  is  directed  to  Table  61,  which  shows 
that  the  number  of  children  in  average  daily  attendance  upon  the 
public  schools  of  San  Francisco  in  1908  was  33,931,  while  in  1916  it 
was  46,862,  an  increase  of  12,931  children,  or  38.1  per  cent.  This 
increased  attendance  has  called  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
teachers,  and  hence  an  increased  payroll  for  the  same,  as  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  year  1908  was  1,095, 
while  m the  year  1916  it  was  1,520  an  increase  of  38.8  per  cent. 
Again,  the  number  of  school  buildings  maintained  and  supported  in 
in  1908  was  89;  in  1916  it  was  106,  an  increase  of  17.9  per  cent. 

These  and  other  statistics,  taken  in  connection  with  the  gradual 
in&ease  in  the  school  budget,  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  growth  of 
the  budget  has  no  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  number 
of  children  to  be  educated.'  During  this  period  school  expenditures 
in  this  country  as  a whole  have  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
I somber  of  children.  The  school  budget  increase  is  due  to  increase  1 
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in  the  school  attendance,  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers,  increase 
in  the  number  of  now  scho^lbuildings,  increase  in  the  amount  of 
interest  paid  out  on  account  of  now  bond  issues,  increase  in  teachora’ 
salaries,  to  the  necessity  of  spending  a large  amount  each  year  upon 
the  repair  and  upkeep  of  buildings  and  grounds  (this  item  alone  has 
averaged  about  $125,000  for  each  of  the  nine  years  namod  above), 
and  to  other  necessary  expenditures.  There  is  ho  indication  of 
extravagance..  The  board  of  education  within  theso  years  appears 
to  have  expended  the  school  rovenuos  wisely,  and  there  is  now  need, 
of  large  increase  in  these  revenues  to  enable  the  board  to  round  out 
an  educational  and  building  program  which  wdl  give  Sam  Francisco 
the  type  Of  public-school  system  to  which  its  people  are  justly  en- 
titled. > 

The  next  question  which  naturally  will  be  usked  is,  llow  did  the 
board  of  education  spend  its  revenues  in  each  of  the  nine  years 
named  above?  The  tobies  setting  forth  the  expenses  of  the  school 
department  for  the  years  IMS  to  1916,  inclusive  (p.  1-29  ff),  will  be  help- 
ful in  the  consideration  of  this  question.  Those  tables  are  baaed  on 
the  system  of  accounting  recommended  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  hdueation  which  is  now  being  generally  adopted,  an  outline  of 
which  follows; 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  SCHOOL  accounts. 

INtiii.  -Till  Arabic  nurnonts  md  brio,  number  dlfTir.nl  arcouoU.  and  run  Iron  No.  I 10  No.  K 
; ^ uotupcuilvdy.) 

\|  -Kxrr..\«Es  OP  (Ik.vkrai.  Control  (Ovrhhrah  Charoks),  Ixclviuno 

F>pfn8Km  op—  - 

I.  Iius%c4g  Administration. 

i (1)  Srlioul  olortionp.  w 

(2)  llujml  of  education  and  nummary  V of  lie?. 

(3)  Finance  oflico* and  acrounts. 

*4)  Offices  in  charge  of  hnildiiip<  and  f>upplio$<. 

*5)  Ix'jral  services. 

Operation  ami  maintenance  of  office  lmildinp*  in  which  Jin*  hoard  of 
education  moot*. 

\7.)  Other  expenses  of  business  control. 

1 1 . Educational  Administration-. 

Office  of  superintendent  of  school*.  * 

Enforcement of  compulsory  education,  tniancv  laws,  and  ceusus  enutne-  ' 
ration. 

' 10%  Other  expenses  of  educational  control. 

Total  ex pensesnf  general  control. 

(B)— -Expenses  of  Instruction  Day  Schools.  Including  Expenses*  or— 

1.  Supervi»ion  of  Day  School*.  * 

(11)  Salaries  of  sup^rviaors  of  grades  and  of  subjects.. 

(12)  Other  expends  of  supervision,  including  clerks,  office  supplies  etc 
• (13)  Salaries  of  principals. 

(14)  Salsriee  of  principals'  clerks  and  office  assistants. 

(16)  Other  expenses  of  principal's  office.  ..  . /*  \ 

. (16)  Other  expenses  of  supervision.  ' ■ * 

L. " ■■  . • stM 
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II.  Tracking. 

{17)  Salaries  of  teachers. 

(18)  Textbooks. 

• (19)  Other  supplies  used  in  instruction, 
f 20)  Other  expenses  of  instruct  ion. 

, Total  expenses  of  instruction  for  day  .'rhooN. 

(C)— Kxi*R\t»Fti  nr  In*T«M'TIO\  IX  NioilT  St'lioni,*. 

I. 

t-l ) Saline  of  super  visors  of  grades  and  subject*. 

(22)  Other  expenses  of  supervisors,  including:  clerks,  office  supplies,  etc 

(23)  Salaries  of  principal*. 

(24 \ Salaries  of  principals'  clerks  and  oilier  tiHeistante 
^(26)  Ollier  expenses  of  principals*  office. 

(20)  Other  expense*  <4  supervision. 

1 1 , Tmdhing 

(27)  Salaries  of  teachers.  * 

(28)  Textbook*. 

(29)  Other  supplies  used  in  instruction. 

(30)  Other  expenses  of  instruction. 

Total  expenses  for  night  schools. 

Total  expense*  instruction  U>th  day  and  itight  schools 

n * - hxpKNSEs  or  OPERATION  OP  SCHOOL  lYl\r.  1 M l VOIKO  KiniNSE*  or- 


t31)  Wagt*  of  janitor*  and  other  employm* 

■(82)  Fuel. 

(33)  Water. 

(34)  Light  and  power. 

(35)  Janitors*  supplies. 

<36(  Other  expenses  of  o|*;ruLion  of  plant. 

Total  exjicnaoa  of  operation  of  plant . „ 

{Iv'— +-xi*en*k*  or  Maintenance  op  School  Plant,  Including  Kxpknais  <>i  — 

■' 37 ) Repair  of  buildings  and  upkeep  of  grounds. 

*38)  Rejnur  and  replacement  of  equipment. 

• 3(n  Other  expenses  of  maintenance  of  school  plant. 

Total  expense  of  maintenance  of  plant, 

(Kj— Expenses  or  Auxiliary  Agencies  ash  Sundry  Activities.  Inch  ding 

Expenses' of-- 

{40)  Libraries  (excluding  books!. 

(41)  Books. 

(42)  Promotion  of  health,  including  medical t inspection,  school  nurse?. 

special  clinics,  etc. 

(43)  Transportation  of  pupils. 

(44)  ('at©  of  children  in  institution*.  - * 

(45)  Provision  of  lunches. 

(46)  Community  lecturers. 

(47)  Social  centers. 

(48)  Recreation,  t 

(49)  Other  auxiliary  agencies  and  sundry  activities.  * 

(50)  Payments  to  private  schools. 

(51)  Payments  to  schools  of  other  civil  institutions. 
v % Total  expenditures  for  auxiliary  agencies. 
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(0>—  Eirattiu  or  Ftxco  Cuun,  Including  Extikwi  or— 

(52)  Pwwjons,  or  * 4 retirement  nUritt." 

(53)  Rents.  \ 

(54)  Insurance. 

(55)  Tat  mi. 

(56)  Contribution*  and  contingencies. 

- Total  expenses  of  fixed  chiigw. 

Total  currant  expenses,  including  all  of  alnne  subtotals  under 
headings  numbered  (A);  (B);  (0);  (D);  (E>;  (K);  (('•>. 


(H  Expenses  or  Debt  Service,  Inclcdiko  Expenses  op- 

(57)  Redemption  of  liorids. 

(58)  Payments  to  sinking  fund, 

(59)  Redemption  of  short-term 

(60)  Payment  of  intermit  on  bonds. 

(61)  Payment  of  interest  on  short-term  loans. 

(62)  Refunds  (tax  and  tuition). 

Total  expenses  of  debt  service. 

(I)— KirENorrcBMiN  Capital  Outlay  (AcQunmoN  and  CoNsrstiCTtoN),  IsctvmSo 

EXTENDirtTKES  POl— 


(63i  Land  for  school  sites  or  playgrounds. 

(64)  Now  buildings  constructed. 

* (65)  Alterations  of  or  additions  to  old  buildings. 

(66)  Equipment  of  new  buildings  and  grounds. 

(67)  Equipment  of  old  buildings  and  grounds. 

Total  expenditures  in  capital  outlay. 

Total  payments  for  the  year. 

Balances  at  the  dose  of  the  year. 

Total  payments  and  balances. 

Tint  statistics  in  these  tables  were  compiled  from  the  book*  in’ the 
office  of  the  city  auditor  in  San  Francisco,  and  have  been  recast  for 
the  purpose  of  making. them  conform  to  tho  plan  of  school  accounting 
set  forth  abo\e. 

) 

a^u**'*V  d*  tchoolf  tn  (A)  oenwal  control , {Bt  C) 
ivufrurfton,  (0)  tfpmifum  of  school  plants  for  tke  yeoert  t$$$  to  tM%  mci  *, 


A 


General 
i control 
(oear- 


Inetntn- 
Uon  (day 
and  night 
school*). 


oiechool 

plant. 


1509.. 
isos. . 

1910.. 

ai: 


273,001 

mm 

Mfm 

«,us 

ok,i» 


•I.MS.SM 

il  a*,t  i 
as 

1,462, MO  ! 
i,SiS,3is  : 


1*7,200 
26,  Ml 
100  722 
112,407 
U2.2S0 


Years. 

i I 

j General 
control 
(or*r* 

J 

| band). 

*““i 

1913..... j 

i 

1 202,661 

isu 

01,008 

isis ! 

02*772 

J ISIS ! 

■ • 1 

! 00  190 

i 

Inrfnto*  a 

Uon  (day  KSSJ?/1 


7S 

m!w 


Vaara. 
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Years. 

Main- 
tenance 
of  school 
plant. 

| Auxili- 
ary agen- 
cies and 
sundry 
actlvl-  j 
ties. 

Fixed 

[charges. 

i 

- - »-*» 

Total  coot 
of  con- 
ducting 
schools. 

\ 

i 

i . Years. 

Main- 
tenance 
of  school 
plant. 

Auxili- 
ary agen- 
cies and 
sundry 
activi- 
ties. 

1 

, 1908 

1909  

1910  

$83,073 
134,375 
14,877 
152,530  j 
110,545 

$350  ! 
0 I 
0 

220 

95| 

$11,502 

13,534 

25,148 

25,204 

22,557 

$1,502,710 
1,072,271 
1,559,059 
1,821,450 
1,857  888 

1913.. 

! 1914 

$119,459 

128,498 

108,159 

140,900 

$886  1 
1,731 

1911 

1012.. 

j 1915. 
f 1910.. 

0 

■ 1,957 

Fixed 


[Total  cost 
I of  con* 

.!  ducting 
schools. 


H* 

18,647  I 1, MO,  400 
18,760  2,095,147 
10,045  2,181  6 


Table  64.—. 


—ExpendUuretfor(H)  debtieAice  ( I)  capital  outlayi,  and  total  debt 
and  capital  outlayi  combined,  for  the  yean  19OS  to  1916,  ineluiive. 


service 


Years. 

I 

1 

Debt 

service. 

i 

Capital 

outlays. 

Total  debt 
service  and 
i capital  out- 
lave  com- 
bined. 

Yean. 

Dabt 

service. 

Capital 

outlays.* 

Total  debt 
service  and 
capital  out- 
lays com- 
bined. 

1908  

1909  i 

1910  [ 

1911  • 

1912  | 

$119,659 

140610 

773 

274,197 

310,070 

$289,039 
1,032,868  | 
1,081  659 
1,426,' 826  l 
1,370,270  j 

$408,098 
. 1,179,384 
1,905,332 
1,701,023 
1,080,940  ! 

1913.. ..  

1914  

1915  

1910.. .., 

$343,323 

399,720 

010,997 

599,874 

i 

j |Ws‘  1 

! * ! 

1983,00 

809,750 

1,227,980 

913,100 

Ttoity  ^Um’£fyS/,Zabk,,6i  thowin9  (1)  total  debt  tervice  and  total  cam- 

tM  outlay e combined,  (t)  total  coite  conducting  (he  ichoolt,  and  (3)  grand  total  M 
ethool  expenditure!,  for  the  yean  1908  to  1916,  vkclutive. 


Y an. 


1908 

1009 

1910. 

1911 

.1912.. 


! Total  debt;  _ ; Grand 

I ■WTloaand Total  cost  ! total  all  |! 
; total  capi*  j conducting  • school  il 
: tal  outlaws  j . schools,  expendl-  ;! 


tuns. 


ivwi  | VUUUUvUHj 

| tal  outlays  ] schools. 

! oomblned. 

. j - i_ 


9408,098  f $1,502,710  $1,011,408 
1,179,884  ; 1,072,271  851,8  ‘ 

1,  tot, >33  i 1U»  «M  S 4M  W1 
1.701,0a  , l,aw!  3 *23  479 

l,«8t,M« : 1,3*7,888  3,344,834 


1 Years. 

Total  debt 
service  and 
total  capi- 
tal outlays 
combined. 

i 

Total  cost 
conducting 
schools. 

1913  

1914  

1916 

1910 

$983,830 
809,750. 
L 1,227,980 
S 913,106 

$1,896,413 
1,909,400 
2,096, 147 
2,181,460 

i 

Grand 
total  all 
school 
expendl- 
tuna. 


$2,880,248 

2,839,150 

3,823,128 

3,094,572 


Tabl«  66.— (1)  Grand  total  of  idiool  expenditure!,  ( t ) average  daily  attendance,  (3)  com 
per  pupil,  for  the  yeart  1908  to  1916,  ineluiive. 


Years. 

1 

j Grand 
1 total  of 
! school 
expendi- 
tures. 

■ 

Average 

dally 

attend- 

anoe. 

n 

1 

Coetper 
pupil,  i 

Years. 

Grand 
total  of 
school 
expendi- 
tures. 

i ’ * 

! Average 
1 dally 
attend- 
ance. 

Cost  per 
pupil. 

Mg . ..  .... 

111?******1 

1919 

11,911,408 

2,861,060 

3,484,991 

3,032,479 

8,544,884 

33,981 

85,541 

30,774 

37,786 

40,448 

860.83- 
30.24 
94.22 
99,35 
8?! $4' 

1913 

1014..  

1918 

1916..  .„rr 

$2,880,248 

2,890,150 

3,094,572 

42,830 

44,388 

40,602 

40,802 

867*21 

08.91 

7i.n 

00.01 

* 

* - 
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I able  67. — Total  cost  conducting  schools;  cost  per  pupil , for  the  years  1908  to  1909, 

inclusive. 


Years. 


Total  ooet  rnB.  _ 

pSpIT 


1908 11,602,710 

19W 1,672,271  . 

1910,...  ; .a. 1,669,669* 

£ 1 1,«21,456  . 

1912 1,857, 888  • 


! 


$44,29 

47.06 

42.41 

48.27 

,45.98 


Years. 


Total 
* expend!' 

I tunes  capi- 
tal outlay?. 


JJS5 ;.l  $110,659 

146,516 

JJO : 223,773 

OH 274,197 

}912 310,670 

1913...; ! 343,323 

1914  399,720 

Of 610,997 

1916 [ 590,874 


Cost  per 
pupil. 


$3.63 

4.12 

6,08 

7:26 

7.68 

8.01 

9.00 

13.12 

12.80 


Years. 


Total  ooet  > 
conducting' 
schools. 


Table  68 .—.Total  expenditures  for  debt 
service  and  cost  per  pupil,  for  the  years. 
1908  to  19i6t  inclusive.  ' 


9 3 11,896,413 

914 1.969,400 

0i; 2,095,147 

1916 ' 2,181,466 


Table  69.  - Total  expenditures  in  capital' . 
outlay  and  cost  per  pupilufor  the  years 
1908  to  1916 , inclusive.  9 


Years. 


Total  t 

. wpendi-  iCogtImr 
tunes  capJ- 1 

; tal  outlays.  popH*  ^ 


JO* $289,089 

1909  1,032,868 

1910  1,681,659 

1911  1,426,826 

1912  * 1,376,276 

1913..., 640,507 

1914  470,030 

1915  616,979 

1916  313,232 


$8.62 

29.06 

46.72 

37.81 

34.02 

16.00 

10,60 

13.26 

6.70 


TabJ*®  70.  Cost  per  pupil  based  on  (1)  grand  total  of  school  expenditures  segregated  into 
(£)  total  CMt  constating  schools , (J)  total  expenditures  for  debt  service.  (4)  total  expend- 
itures capital  outlays , for  the  years  1908  to  1916 , inclusive.  % 


Years. 


: Cost  per  Cost  per 
pupil  based]  pufril  based 
on  grand  on  total 
total  of  1 met  con* 

, school  ex*  . ducting 
1 penditures.  schools.. 


1908. 

1909. 

1910. 
1911 
1912. 
1913 
1914. 
1916. 
1916. 


t 

x 

til  OQ 

1 

- 

W*  M 

47  M 

$3.53 

1 

fl. 

Aft  A 1 

4. 12 

SO  V* 

6.08 

w.  **  t.  an 

ilm  , 

44 

40 

44,37 

8. 01 
0 nn 

. V.  W 

■w-w  1 ia.U 

46.65  12.80 

Cost  per  , Cost  per 
pupil  based,  pupil  based 
on  total  ex-  on  total  ex* 
penditures • penditures 
for  debt  ! (n  c 
senior.  ■ outlays. 


$8.62 
29.06 
45.72 
37.81 
34.02 
16.00 
10.69 
13.25 
. 6.70 


Tablb  71.— Expenses  general  control — S homing  total  expenses  general  control  segregated 
uito  business  administration  general  control , educational  administration  general  control, 
cost  per  pupil  total  expenses  general  control , for  the  years  1908  to  1916 , inclusive. 


Years. 


1906.... 


1910. 

. mi, 

1912 

1916, 


>•••**. 


1615 

191$.,....... 


***?,*•! 

-ti- 


Total  cost 
general 
control. 


673,961 
64,296 
66,696 
66,189 
69,196 
62,661 
61 


Cost  of 
buslne* 
adminis- 
tration. 


$61,316 

44.479 

89,143 

60,634 

49,741 

41,490 

r 


Cost  of 
educational 
adminls*’ 
tration. 


Costper 
pupil  total 


j 
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Years. 


1908 

1900 

1910  

1911  

1912  

1913  

1914... 

1915 

1918 ", 


I 

• Y«ara.  j 

• t 

Total 
expenss 
of  opera- 
tion. 

1908 

M7  OAR 

1909 

* 1910 

99/, M O 

95,641 

lAft  799 

1911 

*w,  fa 

112,467 

132,250 

tin  am 

1912 

. 1913 

1914 ; 

llv, Oa/ 

135  003 

1915 

170*  fOU 

1916 

Af\MfOfO 
1A|  AM 

®LE  7$.— -Expenses  of  operation  of  school 
plant — Showing  total  cost  of  operation 
anrf  eo«  per  pupil,  for  the  years  1908  to 
1916,  tnchmve. 

i ’ 

Cost  per. 
Papuan 
total  oper- 
ation of 


Total  cost 
ofinstruo- 
tion. 

Cost  Of 
super- 
vision. 

X 

Cost  of* 
-teaching. 

•1,245,938 

1*364,525 

1,353,018 

1,462,830 

1*618,916 

1*554,002 

1,623,164 

1,674,572 

1,783,674 

$181,774 

207,075 

191,040 

185,888 

221,918 

217,680 

220,080 

220,475 

232,558 

$1,064,164 

1,157,450 

1,181,976 

1,276,942 

1,296,397 

1,336,822 

1*408,084 

1,454,097 

1,551,116 

Cost  per 
pupil  on- 
total  oost  . 
instruction. 


136.73 

38.39 

36.79 

38.77 

37.54 

36.28 

36.57 

3A.9S 

38.06 


12.57 

2.69 

2.74 

3.00 

3.27 

3.28 
3.06 
3.67 
3.51 


Table  74.— Expenses  of  maintenance  of 
tchool  plant— Showing  total  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  tt  ol  plant  and  maintenance 
Vf  Vd,  for  the  years  1908  to  1916,  in- 
clusive. 1 


Years. 


1908.. . 
1909.;. 

1910.. . 

1911.. .. 

1912 

1913.. .. 

1914.. .. 

1915.. .. 

1916.. .. 


Totml  cost  I 
of  malm*-  ' 0 
n*ne®- 


pupil 


183,673 

134,375 

14,877 

152,530 

118,545 

119,459 

128,498 

168,159 

145,900 


$2.40 

3.78 
.40 

4.04 

.2.88 

2.79 
2.89 
3.61 
3.11 


TA^/Jh~JStpe^M  °fJauxil'?ry  agenda  and  sundry  activities— Showina  total  en.t  „f 
anffitotaUM  "*"&**■  * int0  community  Hctures.  sodJl 

JfWto  j°m,  i^vtPUpXl  °n  awlwy  nnd  ««*  activities  for  tie  ; 


! years 


Years. 

! 

Total  ex- 
pense of 
auxiliary 
agencies 
and  sundry 
1 activities. 

Expenses 
or  com-  . 
inunity 
lectures. 

1908  | 

1909  ■ 

1910  ; 

1913 

I 

$350 

0 

0 

220 

96 

.886 

<731 

0 

1,957 

1350 

0 

0 

226 

95 

886 

1,731 

0 

60 

itia ; * 

1914 

1M5.. * ! 

mo 

Expenses 
of  social 
centers. 


Total  cost 


For  auxil- 
iary agen- 
cies and 
sundry  ac- 
tivities. 


V 

■ SI 
0 ! 
0 
o ; 

.o  i 

$1,897 


$aoio 

a 

o 

.006 

0 

.090 


0 

.041 


,, , w,uw  ciassmcaaon  or  accounts  given  in  preceding  mms  of' 

^An^uL?T  *!?  ^ schedule  heading,  ^E^see 

*****  tnd  Sundry  Activities:”  These  Accounts  ere  ae  fod 
b°^?:  Venation  of  heAlth;YrsneportAtion  of  pupils;  care  of  childien 
to  institution,;  provirion  for  tchool  lunchee;  community  lectures;  social  centen; 

auxiliary  agencies  and  sundry  activities ; payment  to  private  schools* 
M^|*)^te  t0  echoole  o<  vil  divfakms.  . ’ *»pnviw  spools, 


• if.,—-  ■‘V’' 

Jlfurr 
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Attention  i b called  to  this  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  exhibit 
in  the  table  shows  that  San  Francisco  has  not  been  carrying  any  of  the  burdens  that 
some  of  these  accounts  might  have  imposed  upon  the  city;  nor  has  it  been  availing 
itself  of  the  opportunity  to  expand  its  high-school  libraries,  to  promote  its  health 
activities,  to  develop  its  school  lunches,  to  provide  for  proper  recreation,'  and  to  exr 
pand  its. community  and  social  center  work.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  2 last-named 
accounts  are  the  only  2 out  of  the  entire  12  where  the  city  has  spent  anything  at  all. 

Table  7 6. —Total  expense s of  fixed  charges , and  the  same  segregated  into  cost  of  pensions*  * 

per  pupil' w totoi  of’fixtd 


Years. 


Total  cost 
of  fixed 
charges. 


1908.. 

1909.. .. 

1910.. .. 

1911.. .. 

1912.. .. 
1913, 


1916.. 

1916.. 


111,662 

.13,  AM 

: 26,148 

26,254 

22,577 

l«M IS? 


18,647 

18,769 

19,046 


Cost  of  Cost  Of 
pensions.!  rant. 


83,000 

6,020 

16,316 

16,849 

16,406 

16,667 

15,360 

15,959 

16,570 


Cost  of 
insult 
snee. 


Taxes. 


Cost  par 
pttplL  * 


88,167 
7,514 
9,607 
9,044  ; 
5,800  ; 
2,168  | 
2,866  , 
2,406 
1,696  j 


8395  , 
0 

225! 
323  { 
363  ! 

m . 

366 
290  , 

m 


•b 

0 

848  I 

1 

66 

112 

0 


34 
.38 
JSS 
.67 
.83 
.41 
* .41 
.40 

•IP 


i Consists  of  deductions  from  teachers'  salaries.  ^ 

A similar  table  for  the  debt  service  account  is  net  available,  since 
the  items  are  not  segregated  in  the  system  of  accounting. 

Table  77.— Total  expense  in  capital  outlay,  and  the  tame  eegregated  into  cost*  of  land. 
of  new  butldmgt,  of  alteratumt  to  old  buildingt,  and  of  equipment—  Coat  per  pwM 
bated  on  total  expenditure!  tn  capital  outlay,  for  the  yean  1908  to  1916,  inrlimvt. 


! 


Years. 


i Total  cost 
[ of  capital 
outlay. 


! 


!** 8289,039 

J 1,081,699 

JXJ? 1,376,276 

1916 313,232 


Cost  of  fortof 

lond.  . 

buildings. 

Cost  of 
| alterations 
i to  old 
| buildings. 

j 

Cost  of 
equip- 
ments. 

Costper 
pupil  on 
total  ex- - 
pendltures 
in  capital 
outlay. 

139,725  8225,714  1 

376,811  631,806  j 

272,593  1,272,378  ! 

82,450  1,274,130 

185,298,  1 179  911 
82,682  542,  IP 

5,000  463, 666  ,* 

> 21,938  664,440; 

47,814  ; 216,094  { 

• i 

0 

0 

8118,070 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

823,600 
24,252 
18, 518 
70,246 
11,067 
16,642 
11,464 
30,601 
49,324 

86  62 
29.06 
45.72 
37.81 
34.02 
15.00 
10. 68 
13.26 
670 

Table  78.— Showing  amountper  pupil , (I)  grand  total  school  expenditures , and  of  the 
same  segregated  into  the  following  acc©*'~'“*  * — * ’ * -*  J -- 


* g accounts;  (t)  general  control,  (3)  instruction . (4) 

operation  of  school  plant  (6)  maintenance  of  school  plants , (6)  auxiliary  agencies 
and  sundry  activities,  (7)  fixed  charges,  ( 8 ) debt  service , (9)  capi^l  outlay^ 


Years. 


1908.. . 

1909.. . 

1910.. . 

1911.. : 

1912. .  . 

1913.. . 

1914.. . 

1916.. . 
1916... 


Amount  'Cost  per  < 
per  pupil  J pupil 
of  grand  ' or  .< 
total  general 
expend!-  con- 
tuns.  I trol. 


866,33 

80.24 
94.22 
93.35 
87.64 

67.25 
63.96 
71.37 
66.08 


82, 18 
1. 81 
1.79 
1.81 
1.68 
1.46 
1.39 
.‘1*35 
1.41 


Cost  per  Coat  per 
pupil  | pupil  of 
of  . t mem- 
in-  ; turn  of 
struo-  school 
tion.  plant. 


PA  72 
38.39 
36.79 
38.77 
37.54 
3&2S 
36.67. 
36.96 
8*06 


•2157 

669 

2.74 

3.00 

3.27 

3.28 
3.06 

; 1.67. 
* 3.51 


sswisas 

and  sun- 
dry activ- 
ities. 


nanoe 
of  school 
.plant. 


3146 

3.73 

.40 

4.04 

188 

179 

IS 

111 


0 

. 0 

0 

P-006 

0 

.020 

.088 

..041 


Cost  per 
pupil 
of  fixed 
charges. 


10.84 
.88 
. .68 
.67 
.56 
.44 
; \ 


Cost  per 
pqpil 

debt 


88.53 

4.12 

108 
f 26 

.Is 

13. 12 
HP, 


Costper 

ptmU 

ssk 


86  62 
1-29.06 
4671 
37.81 

M 

& 
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Tablb  80.— Ammi  valuation,  rate  of  taxation  per  $100,  so hool-tax  rate  per  $100 , esti- 
mated  value  of  all  school  property,  for  thenars  1908  to  1916 , inclusive. 

£ ; ■ 


Yasra. 


1908., 

1909., 

1910., 
1911. 

1918., 

1918.. 

1914.. 

1915. . 

1916.. 


City-tax  ; 8chool> 
tax  rate 
; par  8100. 


rata  par  tax  rate 

•iooT 


$439,611,618 
454,884,160 
498,867,087 
515,008,100  F 
545,064,847  ‘ 
604,818,849  ; 
688,847^789  } 
647,807,514 
656,844,839  . 


81.415  ! 
1.50 
1.60 
1.647  . 
100  1 
106  | 
,180  ! 
186  j 

186  f 

j 


8a  805 
.809 
.1888 
.1747 
.386 
.384 
.808 
.228 
.265 


value  all 


^ss-ss 

t ,m,$n  . 
im.i 
a ,m 

18, 586!  989 

iJSmI? 

18,600^802 

18,70,169 

14,030,948 


PERORNT  INCREASES  FROM  1908  TO  1916. 

B*. 

From  the  tables  found  in  the  preceding  psges  certain  items 
been  selected  and  reduced  to  & per  cent  basis  in  order  to  show  the 
relative  increases  from  1908  to  1916.  These  figures  are  presented 
in  Table  81  and  Figures  38  and  39,  and  show  the  pir  cent  increases 
in:  (1)  Average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  in  public., schools  in  San 
Francisco;  (2)  number  of  teachers  employed;  (3)  number' of  schools; 
(4)  total  cost  of  conducting  the  school  system  per  pupil  (exclusive  of 
debt  service  nnd  capital  outlay);  (5)  total  receipts  for  school  pur- 
poses; (6)  total  expenditures  for  school  purposes;  (71  estimated 
value  of  school  property;  (8)  municipal  and  State  assessment  of 
property  in  San  Francisco.  In  each  column  thefjjgtue  for  1908  is 
used  as  100  per  cent  base. 

Tablb  81. — Per  cent  increase  in  certain  items,  San  Francisco,  1908  to  1916  (with  1908  he 

the  standard). 


Years. 


• Average  i Number 
! daily  et- 

’ tendance  

| of  pupils.;  ployed. 


1908  • 100 

1909  ; 104.7  : 

1910  i 1Q8L4  i 

1911  111.2  * 

1912  119.2  • 

-1918 1312 

1915  ! 187.2  J 

1916  ^ 188.1! 

. | l 


Total  ooet 
of  CODdUCt- 
lux  school 
system  per 
pupil. 

Total 
receipts 
lor  school; 

purp^Ps5sl. 

El 

nutad 
value  of 
school 
Proparty. 

Munlcft* 

wSSa 

dtyiBd 

county. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

106.2 

258 

148.1 

1119 

1017 

96.7 

18a  7 

18L2 

186.9 

U16 

. 106.9 

196.6 

184.2 

169.8 

1118 

' 108.7 

17a8 

185.4 

1916  ; 

1811 

99.9 

178.7 

1JXL6^ 

187.8 

1417 

100.1 

*.  807.9 

14&6 

197.6 

1418 

101.6 

168.3 

178.8 

2111 

U0l6 

106.1  . 

.171.7 

16L9 

2118 

188.7 

IL 
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144  THE  PUBLIC)  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OP  8AN  FRANCISCO. 

A study  of  Table  81  and  Figures  38  and  39  faring  out  clearly  the 
following  facts: 

(1)  There  have  been  steady  increases  in  average  daily  attendance 
of  pupils  and  in  number  of  teachers  employed  since  1908. 

(2)  There  have  not  been  corresponding  and  consistent  increases  in 
total  receipts  and  t6tal  expenditures  for  school  purposes. 

' (3)  In  only  two  yeare  since  1910  have  the  total  receipts  equaled 
the  sum  reached  in  that  year,  and  the  general  tendency  since  1910 
has  been  retrogressive. 

(4)  The  total  expenditure*)  for 'school  purposes  show  only  slight 
increases  in  two  years  subsequent  to  1910,  and  the  general  tendency 
since  1912  has  been  distinctly  retrogressive. 

(5)  As  a corollary  to  these  conditions  the  cqpt  of  conducting  the 
schools  per  pupil  has  remained  practically  stationary  since  190S. 
General  increases  in  prices  of  commodities  during  the  past  nine  years 
and  adjustment  of  the  school  system  to  a reasonable  degree  of 
improvement  in  methods  and  equipment  should  have  caused  a 
greater  increase  in  the  cost  per  pupil  sinte  1908. 

(6)  Although  the  estimated  value  of  school  property  has  increased 
over  100  per  cent  during  the  nine  years  (more  than  twice  the  increase 

. in  assessed  valuation  of  property  in  the  city  and  county),  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  number  of  schools  has  increased  less  than  20  per  cent* 
The  extent  to  which  the  board  of  education  has  acquired  income- 
producing  property,  unimproved  building  lots,  and  other  property 
not  devoted  directly  to  instructional  uses  must  be  made  clear  before 
the  real  situation  as  to  provision  for  the  needs  of  the  school  children 
becomes  apparent.  A fluctuating  basis  of  estimate  may  account  in 
part  for  the  discrepancy  between  the  increase  in  number  of  schools 
and  value  of  school  property.  The  survey  commission  lacked 
facilities  for  complete  analysis  of  this  problem. 

8AN  FRANCISCO  COMPARED  WITH  OTHER  CITIES. 

To  assist  in  an  understanding  of^the  problems  of  school  finance  in 
San  Francisco,  the  tables  presented  in  the  following  pages  have  been  - 
prepared.  San  Francisco  is  compared  with  the  nine  other  cities 
having  a population  of  300,000  to  500,000  in  1915  in  respect  to 
certain  selected  items  of  municipal  expenditures  and  public-school 
control. 
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**1  close  of  fiscal  year  of  lend,  buildingtt  and  euuijnnent  tniDluved  or 

J’ami  s^sv^s'Xs 


Cities, 


Total  , Polloedo*  Fins  d§* 

| pertinent.  pa  it. 


Piffclk* 


: Recraatloo, 


Buffalo 

8aa  Francisco 

! 849,804,818 

1570,795 

1,978,000 

209,194 

748,570 

395,812 

597,338 

131,487 

403,541 

130,034 

93,439 

81,530,903 
8,528,000 
1,342,703 
4,498,730  1 

19,717,614 

•11,158,887 

Lc*  Angeles 

Milwaukee 

Cincinnati 

. 29,329,(1 

i 23,439,216 

12, 585,000 
10,182,830 
9,139,909 

19.944.800 

10.910.800 
7,708,890 

t Newark 

1,988,383 

!&!?»£* 

7^303,7*3 

Naw  Orleans 

1,491,910 

1,295,000 

10,191,384 

Washington 

3,658,000 
13;  134  8 

7,789,566 
9,803,389 

5,945,950 

Minneapolis 

Smith 

i 23,559,473* 

1,273,835 

1,199,490 

fcmloS 

1,093,270 

*,<*>, m 

Average 

493,  SIS 

2,181,182 

8,980,988 

0, 313,811 

* From  Financial  Statistics  of  Cities  having  a Population  of  over  30, 00071915,  Bureau  of  the 

Table  82  shows  the  value  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  IMS  of  land, 
buildings,  and  equipment  employed  or  held  for  specified  purposes  for 
certain  departments  of  the  general  departmental  service,  for  10  cities, 
brom  this  table  are  derived  the  comparisons  presented  in  the  follow- 
ing pages. 


1. 

2.  Cincinnati. 

3.  Buffalo 

4.  I-os  Angeles 

5.  Newark. 


9.  Seattle 

10.  New  Orleans. 


Table  S3  --  Value  at  close  of  fiscal  yen  of  land,  building,,  and'equipment  employed  or 
held  jar  specified  purposes , total  for  all  general  ilepartments , 10  cities , 1915. 

SAN  FRANC  ISO) f. ...  $56, 137,  OOO 

32, 1M.785 
29,804,016 
■29.229,614 

..  ...  ..  _ 28,689.331 

<>.  ashiuRton 24,927,007 

...Minneapolis... 23.559.472 

8,  M.lwaukce ' 23,436,210 

23, 152.077 
15, 712, 251 

Avi-raco 28,709,886 

?an  Francisco- possesses  more  municipal  property  devoted  to  gen-‘ 
eral  governmental  purposes  than  any  other  city  in  thq  list,  and  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  the  average  for  the  10  cities,  Table  83. 

Table  Xt.~  Value  at  clou  of  fiscal  yejr  of  land,  buildings,  and  equip, ,ient  employed  or 
" held  for  use  of  police  department,  10  cities,  1915  » 

1.  SAN  FRANCISCO ,i)678,000 

2.  Milwaukee 748,570. 

4 Newark  • 570>76? 

5.  ^ashington... 403,541- 

6.  Cwc.nn.ti , 395,812 

7;  Los  Angeles. 


8.  New  Orleans. 


, : 269, 194 

10:  s^tUe ; *2 


L 


Avenge..... 

_io 


493,818" 
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The  value  of  propVrty  employed  or  held  for  the- use*  of  the  police 
department  in  San  Francisco  is  nearly  three  and  one-half  times  as 
much  as  the  average  for  the  10  cities,  Table  84. 


Table  85. — Value  at  clow  of  fiscal  year  of  land,  buildings,  and  equipn.rn!  deployed  or 
held  for  use  of  fire  department,  JO  cities,  1915, 


L SAN  FRANCISCO >v  ‘2S, 000 

2.  Cincinnati » I.  988.262 

3.  Seattle,.... x 1. 693.  270 

4.  Buffalo... 1.530,902 

5.  Milwaukee • 1.498,720 

• 6.  Newark 1. 191.010 

7.  Los  Angelo* : ! . 3 12,  703 

8.  New  Orleans 1 295. 000 

9.  Washington 1 273,  S'Xb 

10.  Minneapolis 1 . 109, 4 GO 


Average 2.181.182 


The  value  of  property  employed  or  held  for  the  use  of  the  fire 
department  in  San  Francisco  is  nearly  four  times  as  much  as  the 
average  for  the  10  cities,  Table  85. 


Table  86. — Value  at  flow  of  fiscal  year  of  land , buildings,  and  equipment  employed  or 
held  for  ufieof  public-school  department,  JO  cities,  LV/5. 

1.  SAN  FRANCISCO $12,585,000 


2.  Washington. 

3.  Cincinnati.. . 

4.  Newark 

5.  Los  Angeles. 

6.  Buffalo 

7.  Minneapolis. 

8.  Seattle 

9.  Milwaukee. . 
10.  New  Orleans. 


12.124.738 
10,  739,804 
10. 191,384 
10. 1G2, 830 
9.717,614 
?.  789.  556  • . 

6.  S03/289 
1 39.609 

3.  550,  000 


Average s 9*0. 9SS 

On  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  property  employee!  or  lieid  tor 
public-school  purposes  in  San  ^Francisco,  while  greater  than  the 
amount  in  any  other  city,  is  only  16.4  per  cent  greater  than  the 
average  for  the  next  4 cities,  $10,804,689,  and  only  40.1  per  cent 
greater  than  the  average  for  the  10  cities,  Tablo  86. 


Table  87. — Value  at  close  of  fiscal  year  of  land,  buildings,  and  equipment  employed 
( or  held  for  recreational  purposes,  JO  cities,  1915.  s 

1.  SAN  FRANC18CO $19,644,500 

2.  Buffalo 11,158,857 

3»  Loe  Angeles 10,  W0, 809  . 

4.  Newark...; *.../ 9,541,459 

5.  Seattle 9,040,622 


6.  Minneapolis. 

7.  Milwaukee... 

8.  Cincinnati... 

9.  New  Orleans. 
10.  Washington.. 

Average. 


7,061,570 
1 708, 890 
7,302, 732 
5,645,950 
4,513,263 

9,313,812 


w 
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In  value  of  property  employed  or  held  for  recreational  purposes, 
sun  Francisco  ranl^s  first  in  the  list,  the  amount  being  more  than 
twice  the  average  for  the  10  cities,  Table  87. 


Table  S 9— Funded  and  I pedal  oatenment  debt*  at  do*  of  JUcal  year,,  total  for  all  pur. 

poses,  10  cities,  1915.  \ 


1.  Cincinnati 

Newark 

3.  1am  Angeles 

4.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

5.  Seattle 

6.  Buffalo 

7.  New  Orleans 

8.  Minneapolis. . 

9.  Milwaukee 

10.  Washington 


574. 082, 502 
48. 829,  BOS 
46, 638. 330 
42, 635.  800 
42,031,032 
38. 822,  434 
38.  729.138 
25. 699,  841 
15,  704.  250 
6.518,000 


Average 


37.969,116  . 


San  Francisco  ranks  fourth  in  the  list  of  cities  in  total  amount  of 
indebtedness  for  all  purposes,  Table  8S  and  Figure  40.  The  amounts 


Figure  40.- MunJcIptJ  indebtedness,  total  for  at)  purpose* 

reported  f^r  6 of  the  10  cities  are  included  between  $.>£,000  000  and 
*19.000,000, 

Table  89.— Per  capita  funded  and  t pedal  attest  ment  debit  at  close 
total  for  all  purposes,  10  cities,  1915. 
l:  Cincinnati 

2.  Seattle. 

3.  Newark 

4.  New  Orleans 

5.  Los  Angeles 

6.  SAN  FRANCI8CO . | ^ ' 

7.  Buffalo ' ’ 

8.  Minneapolis . . . ; * ‘ 

9.  Milwaukee. ; . . : 

10/  Washington 

Average 


of  fiscal  year, 

*159.34 
134. 27 
125.49 
107.21 
103. 15 
94.27 
84.81 
74.56 
s37.42  * 
18.30 


96.20 
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Comparing  the  cities  on  a per  capita  basis.  San  FrancUco  ranks 
sixth  in  indebtedness  for  all  purposes,  'Fable  S9  and  Figure  41.  The 


:iDol&catl 

5169.56 

Saattl# 

154. tf 

Saatrk 

126.49 

!•«  Or loon • 

J0T.il 

loa  Angola* 

105.16 

•861  FR65CISC0 

94.  £T 

: -Tfaio 

84.81 

MlBBaapolta 

T4.66 

lai  » * 

ST  .42 

taahicrrtoB 

18.30 

6VXSAQS 

96.10 

<1.  II unh  i|oJ  for  *11  |iurj‘ojrj,  j^rr  c:i|'iUi  of  population. 

average  for  tin*  iiiM  three  ritjts  in  the  list.  *139.70.  is  IS  per.  cent 
greater  tliuictlie  auioViut  in  San  Francisce. 

Tabu  ’.*0  F-nufai  apvl  t/truif  aam^mrn tdthljt  at  cU**?  **f  ftswl  yrvir.  tatat  far  tch***! 


baihlitHl*,  /»»«**/ »/>.  V*t  * 

1 Neu\irk . . 1*00 

J HutUlo 6.  MSS.  72.t 

;i.  Los  Anxehw. ...  <L  562..0.V1 

4.  SAX  i-UAXCISO* (LMl/lOO 

.Y  Mimioaptli* <i.  0:t0. 000 

0.  Ciftriunalt YLV>.  61S 

: Seattle . 4.  ‘.104.000 

5.  Milwaukee* lt  WH,  17s 

!>.  Now  OrUtano 1.  YK),  ;10r, 

10  NV'aahingtoa 

Average ...  I.  Sot.  317. 

A 


Imrl  $8. 698.  £00 

o 6.  J 

Loa  Antal aa  6.66E.060 

.4  mi  Cl  SCO  6,060,100 

_'M  --  I 6.080.000 

ClMlUBtl  8,188.618 

41  6,904,000 

» £.986. ITS 

law  Or la an a 1,690,908 

.... 

ATHA0B  4.894.31T 


\ Fioyme  42.— Munlclptf  inttebledncas  for  achoot  buildings. 


San  Francisco  ranks  fourth  in  indebtedness  for  school  buildings, 
the  amount  reported  being  23.S  per  cent  greater  than  the  average 
for  the  10  cities.  Table  90  and  Figure  42. 
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Tail*  9K-/V  oupUa  funded  and  ipecial  asmummi  debt*  at  clo*p/fi*oal  ytar,  total  foe 
•chool  building  10  citie*,  J9I5 . 

1 New* ; *22,  35 

; Mina«.pola T, ^53 

; '• 18:66  ‘ 

4.  Buffalo 15  j; 

•V  l.o*  Angvlee 14  65 

6.  SAN  FRANCIS! XX  . . . 

T.  Cincinnati , 

8.  Milwaukee i ' ,n! 

»■  No  Orleans . . . ’s  4 40 

10.  Washington 

‘ 


Swirk 

VttllMpOltl 

s««m« 

All 

Lo  A 

•s as  : i co 

Clfcolnnati 

«U*«uk  •• 

Orleac* 

Amiss 


lec.se 
17.es 
16. 
16. C? 
14.66 
13.3) 
1C.  61 
7.04 
4.40 


U.  40 


nor»R  A.V-Irxlel^o*,  for  aobool  buOdtegi  p or  mptta  « popoiataT 

,.  P^R.lP°LCttPj1.b“8ia'  howovor>  San  Francisco  rants  sixth  in  ths 
list,  Tablo  91  and  Figure  43.  The  avorago  of  the  first  two  cities  in  (he 
list,  119.94,  is  49  per  cent  greater  than  the  amount  in  San  Francisco. 

Taw*  '<2— Funded  end  .pedal  atdummt  debu  at  dot,  offitotd  year,  total  /or  all  pur. 
pote*  other  than  aehool  buildings,  JO  citie*.  J9JS 

l'  I68.92S.914 

5.  Seattle 


27.1S8.83S 

6.  SAN  FRANCISCO : 

8.  Minneapolis ; " 19  069  841 

9.  Milwaukee i » 75007, 

10.  Waabington ;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;  1j7W-»7> 


Average. 


,618,000 


33,074,799 


.f 
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19.669.041  . 
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6.610.000  1 
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ftowa  44-— Municipal  Ind.MMaqB,  total  focal]  purpoaw  oOm 
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Eliminating  school  buildings,  San  Francisco  ranks  sixth  in  the 
amount  of  Indebtedness  for  all  other  purposes,  Table  92  and  Figure 

Table  93. — Per  capita  funded  and  special  assessment  debt s at  close  of  fiscal  year,  total 
for  all  purposes  other  than  school  buildings , 10  cities,  1916. 

1.  Cincinnati $146. 53 

2.  Seattle 1 118. 61 

8.  Newark 103.14 

4.  New  Orleans . 102.81 

5.  Loe  Angeles i. . ; ; 88. 60 

6.  SAN  FRANCISCO 80.88 

7.  Buffalo ; 69.54 

8.  Minneapolis 57. 03 

* 9.  Milwaukee «. 30.38 

10.  Washington 18.30 

Average T. 88.80 

44.  Only  one  city,  howe^pr,  reports  indebtedness  of  more  than  10 
per  cent  in  excess  of  the  amount  in  San  Francisco. 


Clnoln&atl 

$146.63 

Seattle 

llovark 

Hew  Orloans 

118.61 

loui 

Up 

Loa  Angelas 

d&rSo 

eSAB  nuocisco 

80.88 

Buffalo 

69.64 

Uinneapolla 

67 , 03l 

.51  tdr 

30.38 

Washington 

18.30 

ATKBACB 

83.60 

Pious  4A— Mmddpal  lndebtodneoB,  total  for  all  purposes  other  than  school  buddings,  per  capita  of 

population.  v 

San  Francisco  ranks  sixth  also  in  per  capita  indebtedness  for  all 
purposes  other  than  school  buildings,  Table  93  and  Figure  45.  The 
average  for  the  first  two  cities,  $132.57,  is  63.9  per  cent  greater  than 
the  amount  in  San  Francisco. ' . 
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Table  95 .—Experuet  for  general  control  of  public  tchoolt,  10  eitit*,  1915-16. 

, 1.  Lob  Angeles 1224, 659 

2-  New"k 126,483 

3.  Minneapolis 93,910 

"*  4.  Buffalo yy  3^2 

* 5.  SAN  FRANCISCO 76,749 

6.  Seattle 7^530 

7.  Cincinnati ; ' _ _ 95  293 

8.  Milwaukee fr-. 63!  495 

9.  Washington -S. . . ; 43, 984 

.10.  New  Orleans X ; 32,278 

Average ...I 87.859 

San  Francisco  ranks  considerably  below  the  average  of  the  10 
cities  in  cost  of  general  control  of  public  schools,  Table  95  ahd  Figure 


Los  Angelos 

Bewark 

Mlnnaapolla 

Buffalo 

•SAB  BABCISCO 

76.749 

Seattle 

Clnolimatl 

Milwaukee 

Washington 

43.984  — 

BAw  Orleans- 

38.278  ■■■ 

A7ERAQB 

Fratnix  45.— Expanses  for  general  control  of  public  schools. 

46.  Newark  spends  64.8  per  cent  more  than  San  Francisco  for  this 
purpose  and  Los  Angeles  nearly  three  times  as  much. 

Table  96.— Expense*  for  instruction , day  schools , 9 cities,  191&-16. 

1.  Los  Angeles* «.  $3,775,144 

2.  Newark 2,436,041 

3.  Buffalo 2,080,865 

4.  Minneapolis * 2, 012, 197 

5.  Washington ; ' *. 1,993,602 

' 8.  Milwaukee...... 1,881,199 

7.  SAN  FRANCISCO 1,723,701 

8.  Seattle .*.*! 1,527,056 

9.  New  Orleans: if  012, 295 

Averf&e -•-* 2,046,900 
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» tea  isflslss 
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ATERAC2 
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FWUMS  47*— Expenses  for.  Instruction,  day  schools. 
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San  Francisco  ranks  seventh  in  the  Hat  of  cities  in  coef  of  instruo- 
tion  in  day  schoofe,  Table  96  and  Figure  47.  The  average  for  the  10 
cities  is  18.7  per  cent  greater  than  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  average  * 
for  the  first  3 cities  is  60.3  per  cent  greater. 

TablK|97. — Ezpenu*  for  instruction,  evening  School*,  9 citia,  1915-16. 


1.  Lob  Angeles,.,. 

2.  Newark. 7k 

3.  Buffalo 

4.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

5. *  Milwaukee 

6.  Seattle 

7.  Minneapolis 

8.  Washington.'.. 

9.  New  Orleans 

Average 


$128,642 

108,476 

85,634 

73,875 

63.805 

26,314 

24,624 

18,576 

17,618 

60,827 


As  shown  in  Table  97  and  Figure  48,  San  Francisco  ranks  some- 
what Above  the  average  for  the  10  cities  in  cost  of  instruction  in  . 


evening  schools,  but  the  average  for  the  fimt  2 cities,  S118,558,  is 
60.4  per  cent  greater  than  the  amount  in  San  Francisco.  ' 

Table  98.  Expcnsesfor  instruction,  day  and  evening  eehoolt,  10  cilia,  1915-1$. 


Lob  Angoles 

ITowark 

Buffalo 

♦3il  FRAJCISCO 
jfllvaukeo 
Seattle 
lilimea;oll8 
Washington 
!)««  Orleans 

AVERAGE 


vl£8»64£ 
100,476 
06.634 
73,076 
63,006 
£6.314 
£4,6£4 
10,676  ■ 
17.610  « 

6O,0£7  « 


^iouas  48,— Expense*  for  Instruction  In  evening  schools. 


1.  Lob  Angeles . 

2.  Newark 

3.  Buffalo \ 

4.  Minneapolis *. 

5.  Washington 

JB.  Milwaukee..... 

7.  Cincinnati 

8.  SAN  FRANCffeCO .’ . . 

9.  Seattle. ; 

10.  New  Orleans..'. 

. 'Average ’ ; 

• * 


13,903,786 
2.544,616 
2, 166, 499 
2, 036, 721 
2,012,178 
1,945,004 
1,906,516 
1, 797, 676 
1, 663, 370 
1,029,913 

2,089,607. 
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In  cost  of  instruction  in  day  and  evening  schools  combined,  Table 
98  and  Figure  Id,  San  Francisco  ranks  eighth  in  the  lisf.  The  aver- 


Loa  Angelas 
Bewark 

Buffalo 
Minneapolis 
Washington 
Milwaukee  • * 
Cincinnati 
. * 7RABCISC0 
Seattle 


$9,903,786 
£.644.616 
£.166.499 
£.036, 7£1 
£.01£,178 
1,946,004 
1,906,616 
1,797,676 
1,663,370 


Be*  Crleana  -^1,0£9,913 
AVERAGE  £.089.607 


Figure  49.— Expenses  for  instruction,  day  and  evening  schools  combined. 

age  for  the  10  cities  is  16.2  per  cent  greater  than  the  amount  in  San 
Francisco,  and  the  average  for  the  first  3 cities  is  59.7  per  cent  greater. 

Table;  99. — Total  current  expenses  for  public  schools , 10  cities t 1915-16 . 

1.  Los  Angela * $5,  234,944 

2.  Newark 3,085,476 

3.  Buffalo * 2, 888, 2<X> 

4.  Minneapolis * 2, 679, 860 

5.  Milwaukee — 2, 549, .817 

6.  Cincinnati 2, 458, 158 

7.  Washington ' '. . . . 2,437,338 

8.  SAN  FRANCISCO 2, 206, 912 

9.  Seattle. : 2,014,257 

10.  New  Orleans .* 1, 226, 197 

Average ( , 2, 678, 015 

• *7  • 

In  respect  to  total  current  expenses  for  public  schools,  Table  99  and 
Figure  50,  San  Francisco  ranks  eighth.  The  amount  spent  in 
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itepnUfet 

Newark  is  39  j/per  cent  greater  than  that  in  San  Francisco,  and  the 
amount -in  Los  Angeles  is  more  than  two  and  one-third  times  as 
much.  * . . 
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Table  100.— Grand  total  of  expenses  for  public  schooU^io  cilia , 1915-1$. 

Jf’8„A,n8ele8 *7,401,962 

l' m 3, 981, 126 

3.  Washington 3,708,459 

4.  Newark.., ,.  8}  696, 817 

5.  Minneapolis 3 343  ^ 

6.  Milwaukee 3*  269*  191 

7.  SAN  FRANCISCO. s[  138^  487 

8.  Cincinnati 3^ 068! 247 

9.  Seattle. ‘ 2,672,193* 

. X 10.  New  Orleans •.....; 1,950,117 

Average 3,623,649 

As  shown  in  Table  100  and  Figure  51,  San  Francisco  ranks  seventh 
in  respect  to  tptal  expenditures  fpr  public  schools.  The  average  for 
the  10  cities  is  15.4  per  cent  greater  than  the  amount  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  amount  in  Los  Angeles  is  more  than  twice  as  gipat. 
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mentst  oy  principal  divisions  of  the  general  departmental  service , 10  cities,  1915. 
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It  costs  more  per  capita  .for  the  department  of  general  city  govern- 
ment in  San  Francisco  than  in  any  other  city  in  the  list,  Table  103 
and  Figure  53.  The  amount  in  San  Francisco  is  30.8  per  cent  greater 
than  the  average  for  the  10  cities,  and  SO  per  cent  greater  than  the 
average  for  the  lowest  3 cities.  $1.97. 

Tahi  k 101.  -Per  capita  governmental  cost  payments  for  expenses  of  police  department 

10  cities.  1915. 


1.  SAX  FRANCISCO.. 

2.  Washington ' 

3.  Newark 

4.  Buffalo 

•>.  Cincinnati o ox 

6.  Los  Angeles.  ...... 

7.  Seattle ~ i 79 

3.  Milwaukee i 

9,  Now  Orleans.  . 

10.  .NlinneajhJis 

Average 

: 

■ r*ie  per'eapita  cost  of  maintaining  the  police  departmeht  in  San 
Francisco  is  61.6  per  cent  greater  than  the  average  for  'the  10  cities, 
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Figure  64  — host  of  police  department  per  capita  of  population/ 


and  more  than  two  and  three-fourths  as  muc^  as  the  average  for  the 
lowest  2 cities  in  the  list,  $1,235,  Table  104  and  Figure  54. 


Table  Wo— Per  capita  governmental  cost  payments  for  expenses  of  fire  department, 

10  cities,  1915. 


1.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

2.  Seattle 

3.  Buffalo 

4.  Washington.  ...... 

5.  Newark 

6.  Cincinnati .... 

7.  Milwaukee ....' 

8.  Minneapolis. ...... 

9.  Los  Angeles 

JO.  New  Orleans 


$3.76 

2.58 

2.42 

1.86 

1.83 

1.81 

1.68 

1.65 

*1.57 

1.45 


Average. . . 

ri 
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The  per  capita* cost  of  maintaining  the  fire  department  in  San 
Francisco  is  80.7  per  cent  greater  than  the  average  for  the  10  cities, 
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and  more  than  two  and  one-third  times  as  much  as  the  average  for 
the  lowest  4 cities  in  the  list,  $1.58,  Table  105  and  Figure  55. 


Table  106.  Per  capita  governmental  cost  payments  for  expenses  for  recreational  pur*' 

poses,  10  cities,  1915. 


1.  Washington. 

2.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

3.  Milwaukee. . . > 

4.  Newark 

5.  Buffalo 

.6.  Los  Angeles 

7.  Minneapolis........ 

8.  Seattle 

9.  Cincinnati 

10.  New  Orleans 


$1. 19 
1.  10 
.96 
.95 
.86 
.79 
.64 
.58 
.45 
.24 


Average 


San  Francisco  ranks  second  in  the  list  in  per  capita  expenditures 
for  recreational  purposes,  Table  106. 

Table  107. — Per  capita  governmental  cost  payments  for  expenses  of  public-school  depart- 

mentt  lO  ciUcs,  1915. 


1.  Los  Angeles $9.22 

2.  Washington g.  94 

3.  Newark g.  g3 

4.  Minneapolis..  1 g.  43 

5.  Cincinnati : 5.  88. 

6.  Buffalo * 5.82 

7.  Milwaukee 5.75 

8.  Seattle: ; .......  542 

9.  SAN  FRANCISCO 4.6I 

10.  New  Orleans  3.02 

Average.............. g.04 
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In  comparison  with  relative  costs  of  other  principal  departments 
of  city  government,  San  Francisco’s  rank  in  per  capita  cost  of  main*  * 
tcnance  of  public  schools  offers  a remarkable  contrast.  The  average 
for  the  ip  cities  is  31  per  cent  greater  than  the  amount  in  San 
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Flora*  58.— Cost  of  maintenance  of  publlo-achoo!  department,  per  capita  of  population. 

Frandsco,  which  ranks  ninth  in  the  list,  Table  107  and  Figure  56* 
Los  Angeles  spends  twice  as  much  as  San-  Francisco,  and  the  average 
for  Washington  and  Newark,  $6.88,  is  40.2  percent  grewtfl*  than  the 
amount  in  San  Francisco. 

Table  108. — Per  cent  of  total  governmental  cost  payments  devoted  to  expense*  of  general 
govemmentt  JO  cifiea,  1915.  , 

1.  Seattle . 16.1 

2.  Cincinnati , 15.1 

3.  SAN  FRANCISCO 14.  7 

4.  New  Orleans 14. 1 

5:  Los  Angeles ....: * 12.6 

6.  Newark 11.9 

7. ' Buffalo 10.9 

8.  Minneapolis 10.9 

, *9.  Milwaukee r ..10.2 

10.  Washington v.  .-. " 8.5 

Total,  ten  cities 12. 5 

San  Francisco  ranks  third  in  the  list  in  per  cent  of  total  govern- 
mental expenditures  devoted  to  expenses  of  general  government, 
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Table  109.—  Per  cent  of  total,  governmental  cott  payment*  dewted  to.  expense*  of  the 
police  department , 10  cities,  1915.  % 

1,  SAN  -FRANCISCO u } 


-.^ewurit " U 

3.  .Buffalo in 

4.  Washington.  . . 

5.  New  Orleans.  . 

6.  Cincinnati 

7.  Seattle 

8.  Milwaukee. . . . 

• 

9.  Loa  Angeles.  . . 

10.  Minneapolis 

Total,  Ion  cilice  . 


9.6 

ban  Traurisco  ranks  conspicuously  ahead  of  the  other  cities  in  per 
cent  of  total  governmental  expenditures,  devoted  to  expenses  of  the 
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Fiacre  M.-Pfr  cent  of  total  gornnnwntal  expenditures  devoid  to  expends  of  the  police  department. 

1915.  , 

police  department,  Table  100  and  Figure  5S.  The  amount  is  57.2 
. per  cent  greater  than  the  average  for  the  10  cities. 

\ Table  110. — Per  cent  of  total  governmental  cost  payments  devoted  to  txjyerues  of  the 
\ fire  department , 10  cities , 1915. 

\ 1.  SAN  FRANCISCO 15.0 

''  *2.  Seattle V2.& 

3.  New  Orleans jq.  g 

4.  Buffalo 10.  0 

5.  Minneapolis. , g 9 

6.  Milwaukee. ‘ \ ] ‘ g 5 

7.  Newark S.  2 ’ 

3.  Cincinnati g j . 

9.  Washington g 9 

10.  Los  Angeles $ 

Total,  ten  cities : 9.6 
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San  Francisco  also  ranks  conspicuously  , ahead  of  the  other  cities 
in  per  .cent  of  total  governmental  expenditures  devoted  to  expenses 
of  the  fire  department,.  Table  110  and  Figure  59.  The 'amount  is 
«4.2  per  cent  greater  than  tho  average  for  the  10  cities. 

r,"i  * ni.  -/*«■  rent  of  total  governmental  to it  payment!  devoted  to  eipenaa  of  On 
pubUo+thool  department,  10  cities,  19IS. 

1.  ix>«  A lift*  lew . ^ 

2.  Miuneujtolis • . 

3-  Npwark m.« 

«.  Milwaukee..: M. 

A.  Seattle <>*  Q 

fl.Cincinnati 26.3  k 

7.  Washington 26  8 

8.  liuffaJo . 

9.  New  Orleans ,%2.  4 

10.  SAN  FRANCISCO "*  ' 19  { 

Total,  ten  citica _ 27  6 ^ 

[f  one  city  exceeds  others  in  per  cent  of  total  governmental  expen- 
ditures devoted  to  general  government,  police  department,  and  fire 
department,  it  must  necessarily  balance  i hose  excesses  hv  retrench- 
ment elsewhere.  In  per  cent  of  the  total  devoted- to  expenses  of  the 
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public  school  department  San  Francisco  ranks  lowest  in  the  list, 
Table  111  and  Figure  60.  The  average  for  the  10  cities  is  44.5  per 
cent  greater  Tiffin  the  per  cent  in  San  Francisco;  and  the  average 
for  the  first  two  cities  in  the  list,  vd4.S  per  cent,  is  82.1  per  cent  greater 
than  the  per  cent  in  San  Francisco. 


SUMMARY. 

1.  The  necessity  for  making  a comprehensive  building;  program 
will  soon  iiiake  heavy  demands  on  the  board  of  education.  There  js 
need  even  now  for  funds  for  the  construction  of  neccssary  school- 
houses  to  provide  for  the  increased  growth  of  spools  and  do  replada 
certain  undesirable  buildings  now  in  use.  The  needed  funds  can  ba 
procured  only  through  the  further  issuance  of  school  bondR  V 
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. 2.  The  board  of  supervisors  in  netting  the  school  levy  has  been 
obliged  to  exceed  the  limit  of  the  tax  rate  as  provided  in  the  city 
and  county  charter  in  order  to  procure  sufficient  revenue  to  support 
the.  schools;  The  situation  thus  created  should  bo  remedied  by 
amendment  to  the  charter,  as  rccotmtu$i<ded  elsewhere. 

3.  The  gradual  increase  in  the  school  budget  has  no  more  than 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  children  to  ho  educated, 
whereas  such  expenditures  in  the  country  as  a whole  haVe  increased 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  number  of  children. 

4.  In  comparison  with  other  cities,  San  Francisco  has  assumed 
almost  no  financial  burden  in  connection  with  such  auxiliary  agon* 
cies  as  school  libraries,  library  books,  promotion  of  health,  provision 
for  school  lunches,  community  lectures,  ami  social  centers. 

5.  The  cost  of  conducting  the  schools  per  pupil  has  remained 
practically  stationary  since  1 90S.  General  increase  in  prices . of 
commodities  during  the  past  9 years,  and  adjustment  of  the  school 
system  to  a reasonable  degree*  of  improvement  in  methods  and 
equipment,  should  have  caused  a greater  increase  in  the  cost  per 
pupil  than  has  act  ually  taken  place. 

6.  Comparing  San  Francisco  and  the  9 other  cities  in  the  same 
population  class,  San  Francisco  possesses  more  municipal  property 

t devoted  to  general  'governmental  purposes  than  any  other,  city  in  * 
the  list;  the  Value  of  property  employed  or  hold  for  the  use  of  the 
police  department  in  San  Francisco  is  nearly  three  and  one-half- 
times as  much  as  the  average  for  the  10  cities,  and  for  the  fire  de- 
partment nearly  four  times  the  average,  while  the  value  of  school 
property  in  San  Francisco  is  mdj  40.1  per  cent  greater  than  the 
average.  * 

7.  San  Francisco  ranks  fourth  in  the  list  of  cities  in  total  amount 
of  indebtedness  for  all  purposes  and  also  in  school  indebtedness, 
although  sixth  in  per  capita  indebtedness  in  bjith  cases. 

8.  San  Francisco  ranks  considerably  bdpw  the  average  of  the 

10  cities  in  current  expenditures  for  public  schools,  although  out- 
ranking all  the  other  cities  in  cost  of  maintaining  the  city  government, 
fire  and  police  departments.  1 

9.  San  Francisco  ranks  conspicuously  t^head  of  the  other  cities  in 
per  cent  of  total  governmental  expenditures  devoted  to  expenses 
of  both  police  and  fire  departments,  hut/ is’  lowest  in  the  list  in  per 
cent  devoted  to  school£expendit  urea.  j 
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Chapter  V. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 


INTIU)1)CCTORV  STATEMENT. 

M«i>y  thing*  connect*!  with  the  care,  upkeep,  and  use  of  the  school 
buildings  of  San  Francisco  could  bc.made  bettor  at  alight  coat,  but 
' for  mo8t  P»rt  those  defects  are  obvious  to  teachers,  principals, 
superintendents!  and  others  concerned,  and  it  is  not  tho  purpoee  of 
this  part  of  this  report  to  point  out  these  defects  in  detail.  'Closer 
supervision,  a more  practical  cooperation  between  the  school  authori- 
ties and  those  who  supervise  the  construction  and  repair  of  school 
buildings,  or,  better  still,  the  putting  of  the  construction  and  repair 
of  buddings  under  tho  direction  of  the  board  of  education,  as  recom- 
mended in  Chapter  111  of  this  report,  and  a more  generous  financial 
support  of  the  schools  will  make  it  possible  to  correct  many  of  these 
deficiencies  at  once,  without  further  recommendations.  Many  can 
not  be  corrected  until  old  buildings  and  buddings  intended  only, 
for  temporary  use  are  replaced  by  now  buddings  constructed  on 
modern  scientific  plans.  » 

While  it  will  be  necessary  to  point  out  certain  conditions  that 
should  bo  corrected  in  the  buildings  now  in  use,  more  service  can  be  4 
done  by  directing  attention  to  those  established  general  rules  and 
principles  which  should  guide  in  tho  construction,  equipment,  and  care 
of  the  buildings  to  bo  erected  in  the  future.  (Jian  by.  merely  reporting 
on  conditions  as  they  now  exist. 

Location  of  scuooi.  huujmnos. 

The  school  authorities  of  tho  city  of  San  Francisco  have  an  un- 
usually difficult  task  in  securing  proper  sites  for  school  .buddings, 
because  of  the  peculiar  topography  of  tho  land  upon  which  tbs  city 
has  been  built.  For  tho  most  parf.  the  level  land  is  low  and  liee 
nearest  the  bay.  But  hero,  of  necessity,*  are  located  the  large  manu- 
facturing industries.  Hero  also  are  the  s ten  in  railways,  and  all  the 
noise,  smoke,  and  dirt  incident  to  these  conditions.  In  addition,  the 
great  wharves  ai)d  tho  busy  traffic  of  a great  world  port  are  contiguous. 

Congregated  about  these  sections  are  the  homes  of  many  of  the 
workmen  employed.  Altogether  there  art  few  sites  in  these  dis- 
tricts which  are  sufficiently  high,  dry,  large  enough,  and  sufficiently 
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removed  from  the  noise,  smoke,  and  danger  of  traffic  to  warrant 
the  location  upon  them  of  good . school  buildings.  However,  the 
children  in  these  sections  must  be  accommodated.  Therefore,  the 
sooner  the  board  of  education  can  select  sites  now  needed  and  those 
that  will  be  needed  in  the  near  future,  the  better  they  will  be  able  to 
serve  the  children  under  their  charge. 

Boards  of  education  ought  to  have  power  under  proper  limita- 
tions to  anticipate  needs  and  secure  sites  of  sufficient  size  and  in 
strategic  locations  before  the  actual  needs  drive  them  to  the  market 
to  take  what  is  left,  often  at  an  exorbitant  price;  or  to  be  compelled 
to  institute  condemnation  proceedings  at  large  expense.- 

The  main  residence  portions  of  San  Francisco  are  hilly  regions, 
where  hillsides  are  the  only  available  sites  for  school  buildings.  This 
tenders  the  problem  of  orientation  and  lighting  very  difficult,  and 
makes  it  almost  impossible  to  secure  playgrounds  of  sufficient  size  in 
connection  with  schools.'  But  even  under  these  untoward  condi- 
tions, ..certain  demands  can  be  met  and  definite  errors  can  be  pre- 
vented by  using  caution  in  the  selection  of  sites. 

. . In  the  first  place,  sites  selected  should*  permit  the  planning  of 
buildings  in  such  a manner  as  to  command  east  or  west  light  ii\  all 
the  classrooms,  or  at  least  in  as  many  as  possible.  This  will  save 
almost  endless  trouble. 

In  the  second  place*  the  site  should  be  removed  from  street-car 
tracks  at  least  one  block,  and  as  far  as  possible  from  all  noisy  fac- 
tories and  other  objectionable  or  troublesome  environments.  Fre- 
quently tall  buildings  interfere  with  light,  and  a congested  tenement 
district  renders  the  fire*  hazard  much  greater.  Moreover,  the  possi- 
bility of  securing  thorough  drainage  both  from  the  building  and  of 
the  lot  is  a matter  of  prime  importance. 

The  Francis  Scott  Key  School  offers  an  illustration  of  the  serious 
mistake  of  locating  a building  on  a lot  which  is  fairly  well  situated, 
but  not  large  enough.  At  the  time  the  building  was  constructed  no 
street  sewer  had  been  laid.  This  of  itself  should  have  called  Tor  the 
utmost  care  in  placing  the  building  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  every 
possible  eventuality.  But  instead  of  placing  the  building  on  the 
east  side  of  the  lot,  which  is  much  higher  thanHhe  west,  the  latter 
position  was  selected.  As  a Consequence,  the  septic  tank  which  was 
constructed  has  given  much  trouble,  and  it  is  reported  that  when 
the  sewer  was  finally  laid  in -the  street,  it  was  placed  ai*a  level  higher 
than  the  basement  of  the  building.  Consequently,  either  Jthe  whole 
building  will  have  to  be  raised  or  connections  made  with  a lower 
sewer  at  a greater  distance. 

At  the  time  of  the  inspection  the  toilet  seats  in  one  parflfef  the 
building  were  overflowing,  due  to  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  septic 
addition  to  this  serious  trouble,  the  drainage  of  the  lot  is 
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tow  urd  the  building  and  hot  away  from  it,  as  would  have  'happened 
if  the  building  had  been  placed  on  the  east  side.  Mistakes  like  this 
are  very  serious. 

, Another  instance  of  lack  of  proper  foresight  in  locating  a building 
. un  the  lot,  or  at  leabt  in  planning  the  building  so  as  to  minimize 
difficulties,  is  seen  at  the  Polytechnic  High  School.  It  would  have 
been  better  in  almost  every  particular  to  place  the  recitation  or 
class  rooms  of  this  building  on  the  upper  side  of  the  slope,  away  from 
. the  noise  of  the  street  cars,  and  if  need  be  to  put  the  shops  near  the- 
noise  on  the  lower  side.*  This  would  have  saved  endless  difficulties 
- with  noiso  and  dust  and  also  fnade  it  easier  to  install  the  heating 
plant.  The  building  might  hot  have  made  as  impressive  an  appear- 
ance thus  arranged,  but  appearance  is  secondary  to  usefulness.  • As 
it  now  is,  the  part  of  the  building  most  used  is  in  the  worst  place. 

It  is  a serious  matter  to  locate  a school  building  constructed  to 
serve  the  children  and  the'eause  of.  education  for -a  hundred  years,  * 
and  no  pains  should  be. spared  to  anticipate  every  possible  difficulty. 

Certain  buildings  must  in  time  be  enlarged  to  meet  the  demands 
of  increasing  attendance,  and  the  sooner  the  board  lays  odt  a pro- 
gram toward  which  to  work  the  more  satisfactory  will  be  the  result. 
For  example,  the  Commercial  High  School  must  soon  have  more 
room,  else  it  can  not  accommodate  the  students  or  serve  the  interrats 
of  the  city  successfully.  The  lot  upon  which  the  present  library 
building. is  located,  and  that  part,  of  the  block  lying  east,  should  be 
set  aside  -for  future  extensions  of  this  school.  It  will  not  be  many 
years  until  the  whole  block  will  be  too  small  for  the  buildings  needed.. 

The  btnrr  King  School  is  handicapped  unnecessarily-  by  privately 
owned  lots  cutting  into  the  playground  in  an  awkward  and  trouble- 
somo  fashion..  These  lots  have  on  them  buildings  in  bad  repair,  and 
their  surroundings  wero  in  an  insanitary  condition  when  tho  inspec- 
• tion  was  made.  A stream  of  foul  water  breaking  from  this  higher 
groilnd  was  running  across  the  playground,  hindering  tho  children 
at  play,  rendering  the  school  premises  unsightly,  and  possibly  intro- 
ducing septic  material,  these  lots'  rightfully  belong  to  the  school 
ground  and  should  be  acquired  for  .school  use.  These  are.  only 
examples'  of  mtfhy  Similar  situations. 

. PLAYGROUNDS.  # 

If  all  the.  classrooms  in  the  San  Francisco  schools  were  combined 
into  one  great  room,  aiid  if  all  the  playgrt>unds  about  all  the  school 
buildings  were  combined -into  one  large  playground,  the  square  feet 
of  classroom  floor  would  greatly  exceed  the  square  foot  of  play- 
ground, In  other  words,  the  floor  surface  of  the.  classrooms  of  San 
Francisco  schools  is  much  larger  than  the  playground  surface,  It  . 

I ycry  • clear*  therefore,,  that  there  is  practically  /no  opporfcimity^' 
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offered  for  the  free  and  unhindered  play  of  the  school  children.  In 
a few  places  there  are  handball  grounds  and  some  playground  ap- 
paratus, but  for  the  most  part  the  playgrounds  are  covered. with 
asphaltum  cement  or  boards,  and  there  is  little  opportunity  for  the 
freedom  and  abandon  that  children  need  in  play. 

To  this  there  are  some  exceptions.  It  is  a great  delight  to  see  the 
joy  of  . the  children  playing  in  the  sand  at  the  Lafayette  School.  A 
few  other  schools  might  be  mentioned  where  fair  opportunities  for 
play  are  offered,  but  practically  nowhere  surrounding  the  public 
schools  of  San  Francisco  are  there  playgrounds  worthy  of  the  name. 
They  furnish  some  opportunity  for  the  children  to  get  an  airing  and 
for  a few  possible  games,  but  if  the  boys  wish  to  play  a real  hall 
game,  they  must  go  elsewhere. 

The  movement  for  closer  correlation  of  public*,  playgrounds  and 
the  city  schools  is  to  be  commended,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  through 
it  larger  playgrounds  may  be  obtained  for  all  schools.  Opportunity 
for  out-doon  games  under  wholesome  conditions  tends  to  prevent 
. truancy  and  juvenile  delinquency.  The  parks  and  various  public ' 
grounds  now  open  to  the  children  of  San  Francisco  are  serving  to 
lessen  the  the  criminal  tendencies  of  the  growing  youth  of  the  city 
more  than  many  people  appreciate.  But  these  opportunities  are, 
meager  and  are  completely  out  of  reach  of  many  children  who  need 
them  most.  In  the  future  no  permanent  buildings  should  be  erected 
on  grounds  too  small  to  afford  proper  opportunities  for  play.  If 
choice  must  be  made  between  two  sites,  one  centrally  located  in  the 
section  to  be  served  but  with  no  room  for  playgrounds,  and  one  less 
centrally  located  but  with  good  ground  for  .the  building  and  also 
for  outdoor  playgrounds,  the  latter  should  always  be  chosen. 

For  example,  the  Parental  School  could  be  of  far  more  service  to 
the  boys  if  it  were  placed  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  away  from  the 
very  environment  which  is  partly  responsible  for  their  delinquency, 
where  they  could  have  their  own  playground,  plenty  of  space  for 
gardens,  and  that  access  to  nature  so  interesting  and  necessary  to 
all  boys.  ' * '*  ■ 

The  saving  in  the  cost  of  land**would  more  than  compensate  for 
all  the  extra  outlay  involved.  It  is  a much  less  serious  qiatter  for 
grade  children  to  be  compelled  to  walk  a mile  or  two  in  the  mild 
climate  of  San  Francisco  than  to  be  cooped  up  night  and  day  with 
no  chance  for  real  unliindered  play  with  their  fellows.  A certain  , 
.blindness  slowly  acquired  with  the  years  prevents  adults  froth  seeing 
child  life  as  it  is,  and  judging  of  real  values  for  them. 

LIGHTING  OF  SOHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

; ' ‘ * ■ ' * . ■ • . • 

The  problem  of.  lighting,  schbol  buildings  in  San  Francisco  offers 
■in  the  main  less  difficulty  than  that  of  most  eastern  cities,  because 
ioft  he  - preponderance  'of  ^bright  and/  sunhv  days*  , If,  • therefore,  V 
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proper  precautions  are  taken  ill  the  orientation 'of  school  buildings 
and  the  amount  and  setting  of  the  glazing  are  carefully  considered  9 
there  should  be  comparatively  little  difficulty  in  securing  ample 
light  and  of  the  best  quality. 

In  all  the  newer  buildings  of  San  Francisco  this  principle  of  uni-  I 
lateral  lighting  is  applied.  InN>lder  buildings,  especially  those  that 
were  built  some  30  or  40  years  ago  tliis  principle  was  disregarded, 
and  as  a result  many  of  the  classrooms  are  dark  and  improperly 
lighted.1  In  the  days  when  these  buildings  were  erected,  the  prob- 
lems of  school  hygiene  had  not  been  carefully  considered.  ' * 

The  next  problem  having*  to  do  with  lighting  depends  upon  the 
orientation  of  the  building.  If  the  school  building  is  so  placed  on 
the  lot  and  so  planned  as  to  receive  the  light  into  the  classrooms  from 
the  east  or  west,  the  best  conditions,  other  things  equal,  will  prevail. 
No  aigument  is  necessary  to  prove  to  Californians  the  value  of  sun- 
shine in  the  climate  about  the  bay,  both  for  health,  and  for  comfort. 

ice  no  classroom  for  the  elementary  grades  should  receive  its 
light  from  the  north.  On'  the  other  hand,  because  the  light  from  the 
south  is  the  strongest  light,  and  in  a way'  most  cheering,  and  in  addi-  • 
tion  has  the  advantage.of  keeping  the  rpom  warm  in'cold  weather, 
many  have  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  south  light  in  class- 
rooms is  the  best  light.  This  is  a serious  error,  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  keeping  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  front  falling  upon  the  desks 
of  the  children  while  they  are  at  work. 

South  light  on  sunny  days  is  one  of  the  most  disturbing  problems 
the  teacher  has  to  deal  with  in  the  latitude  and  climate  of  Sah  Fran- 
cisco, for  it  is  necessary  to  shut  out  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  for 
the  sake  of  the  children  who  sit  in  the  first  and . second  rows  from  the 
windows.  But  when  this  is  done,  those  who  sit  on  the  . opposite  side 
of  the  room  are  debarred  from  sufficient  light  to  make  it  possible  to  do 
their  work  in  the  most  hygienic  manner.  I 

Furthermore,  when  the  windows  open  on  the  south,  the  rays  of  jl 
the  sun  never  stream  entirely  across'  the  room,  as  happens  in  early 
morning  or  late  afternoon  when  the  windows  open  ta  the  east  or 
west;  therefore,  the  classrooms  are  not  as  thoroughly  purified  by  the 
south  sun  as  by  the  east  or  west  sun.  The  best  disinfectant  known  ! 
to  science  is  direct  sunshine,  and  classrooms  should  be  so  constructed 
as  to  be  flooded  by  it  some  time  of  the  day.  ’ ' \ 

When  classrooms  open  to  the  east,  the  early  morning  sun  sweeps 
-entirely  across  the  room,  if  there  is  no  hindrance  from  tall  b\iildings’"< 
and  foggy  or  cloudy  weather.  Within  an  hour  or  so  after  school  has'  4 
bagun,  the  east  sup  has  practically  disappeared  from  the  classroom, 
and  the  shades  can  then  be  rolled  up  for  the  day  and  no  further ' 
attention  given  to  them  until  the  next 
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advantages  mentioned  as  well  as  the  value  of  the  early  sun  in  warm- 
ing such  classrooms. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  classrooms  which  receive  their  light  from 
the  west  have  no  trouble  with  direct  sunshine  until  shortly  before 
the  close  of  school  for  the  day,  and  in  fact  in  the  primary  classes  it 
does  not  disturb  at  all,  for  the  children  are  dismissed  before  the  west 
sun  comes  into  the  windows  in  a disturbing  way.  Hence,  in  class- 
rooms receiving  their  light  from  the  west,  there  is  comparatively 
little  difficulty. in  handling  shades  and  furnishing  the  children  the 
best  possible  light.  No  shade  has  been  invented,  nor  quality  of  glas" 
made,  which  will  prevent  the  disturbing  effects  of  direct  .sunlight, 
and  at  t^e  same  time  permit  the  passage  of  sufficient  light  into  a 
classroom  to  satisfy  all  the  demands  of  health. 

The  board  of  education  and  all  those  who  have  to  do  with  planning 
and  constructing  school  buildings  should  make  an  especial  effort  to 
apply  health  principles  in  the  selection  of  school  sites,  in  the  planning 
of  school  buildings,  and  in  the  placing  of  windows.  These  problems 
have  been  solved  in  some  of  the  newrer  buildings  of  the  city  in  an 
admirable  manner;  in  others  they  have  been  entirely  neglected.  The 
Sarah  B.  Cooper  School,  in  which  each  classroom  gets  either  east  or 
west  light,  is  an  illustration  of  good  lighting.  While  this  building  i9 
on  a steep  hillside,  the  west  exposure  is  not  interfered  with  to  any 
serious  extent,  save  by  the  higher  horizon  line  result  ing  from  the  hill 
further  to  the  west. 

In  contrast,  the  Columbus  School  is  so  planned  that  all  t he  class-  . 
rooms  get  the  south  sun.  This  makes  it  Very  difficult  for  the  teachers 
to  care  for  all  the  children  properly  and  does  not  permit  a9  complete 
sunning  of  the  rooms  as  would  prevail  if  the  building  had  been  se/ 
so  as  to  get  east  or  wrest  light. 

Practically  all  the  obh  buildings  are  improperly  lighted;  but  except 
in  a few  instances  the  board  will  not  deem  it  wise  to  go  to  the  expense’ 
of  making  extensive  changes  in  these  buildings  for  the  few  years  they', 
will  be  kept  in  the  service.  Some  of  them,  however,  could  be  made 
more  acceptable  at  comparatively  small  expense,  and  should  be 
changed  at  once.  ’ 

The  principles  thus  stated  are  meant  to  apply*  chiefly  to  the  class- 
rooms of  the  olementary  schools , though  the  same*  holds  true  for  the 
ordinary  classrooms  of  high  schools.  Howovor,  provision  must  be 
made  for  offices,  lunchrooms,  libraries,  manual  training  shops,  etc., 
ihd  in  high  Schools,  laboratories,  art  rooms,  and  other  rooms  for 
sf  various  purposes.  It  is  evident  that  sputh  sun  in  libraries  is  not  so 
"troublesome,  because  the  readers  can  adjust  themselves  to  the  light 
in  an  easy  and  satisfactory  way.  So,  too,  in  laboratories  for  physics, 
chemistry^  physiology,  and  biology.  Not  only  is  it  admissible,  but  it 
J.  »s  better,  to  hav^  such  laboratories  receive  the  south  sun.  For 
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example,  in  the  Gills’  High  School,  the  biology  room  is  placed  on  the 
north  side,  where  the  plant  and  animal  life  necessary  for  tho  work  in 
biology  can  not  he  developed  properly  without  sunshine. 

In  ^ho  same  way,  the  physics  room  opening  to  the  north  would 
handicap  the  experiments  in  light,  in  addition  to  rendering  the  room 
less  wholesome.  The  south  light  in  laboratories  is  therefore- not  onlv 
admissible,  but  many  times  very  helpful.  Plainly  tho  principal’s 
office  and  the  lunchroom  could  also  be  planned  to  receive  the  south . 
light  without  serious  objection,  and  in  fact  often  advantageously:,, 
hut  this  is  not  true  ol  classrooms.  . 

Tho  investigation  failed  to  show  a single  classroom  in  the  latitude  ■'*  1 
of  Ban  Brancisco  satisfactory  when  lighted  from  the  south  or  the* 
north.  Special  inquiry’  was  made  of  the  teachers  who  weriTVising 
such  rooms.  Many  teachers  said  the  room  getting  light  fronk  the 
south  was  cheery  and  bright,  but  when  asked  if  any  trouble  \ad 
arisen  in  handling  shades  and  preventing  the  direct  rays  of  thgosim 
from  falling  on  the  desks  of  the  children,  they  invariably  admitted 
that  there  had  been  difficulties.  Not  infrequently  the  children  on  the 
side  opposite  the  windows  were  found  suffering  all  day  long  because 
the  shades  had  been  pulled  down  to  shut  out  tho  sun. 

In  the  climate  of  ban  Francisco,  if  the  glass  surface  for  windows 
equals  one-fifth  of  the  lloor  surface  of  the  classroom,  and  the  windows 
aj*P  properly  placed,  sufficient  light  can  be  usually  secured  without  ; 
difficulty.  *1  his  is  true,  however,  only  when  the  windows  are  properly  j 

placed.  The  bottom  of  the  window  should  be  4 feet  above  the  floor  j 

in  all  classrooms,  except  those  designed  especially  for  the  primary 
classes,  and  should  be  set  as  high  in  the  ceiling  as  safety  of- construc- 
tion will  permit.  All  light  should  come,  from  above  a line  on  a level 
with  the  eyes  of  the  children  when  they  are  seated  at  their  desks,  so 
that  their  j yes  may  be  adjusted  for  the  work  at  hand  rafchpr  fhnn  for 
■ the  light  that  would  come  directly  into  their  eyes  from  without, 
hi  aver  should  there  be  moro  than  6 inches  between  the  top  of  the. win- 
dow and  tiro  ceiling.  This  insures  ’that  the  light  will  early  well  j 
across  the  room,  and  at  the  same  time  receive  the  best  exposure  from 
tho  .sky.  One  foot 'of  light  surface  at  the’ top  is  worth  two  or  three  j 
feet  at  the  bottom.  . ' * • 1 i 

In  tho  qext  place,  the  windows  should  be  grouped  as  closely 
together  as  possible,  and  set  to  the  left  and  roar  of  the  children  as 
they  are  seated  in  the  classroom.  , This  i$  one  of  the  hygienic  require- 
ments-) that  architects  are  inclinod  to  neglect/' on  account  of  the 
* difficulty  of  socuring  balanced  effects  in  elevation.  The  difficulty  £»,  | 

not  to  be  domed,  but  children’s  eyes  are  worth  more  than.tra’dition[of 
architectural  effects.  - ‘ I 


If  windows  aro  oxtondpd,  atong  the  whole  side  of.  the  classroom  from 
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'■  tlie  teacher  will  be  worse  than  useless.  To  be  sure,  the  Toom  as  a 
whole  would  receive  more  light.  Btit  the  light  that  comes  into  the 
front  of  the  room  will  seriously  handicap  the  children  as  they  are 
seated  at  their  desks,  especially  those  seated  in  the  rear,  for  this  light 
would  shine  directly  into  their  eyes,  and  thereby  automatically  adjust 
the  eyes  to  an  amount  of  light  greater  than  that  reflected  from  the 
•page  of  the  book;  hence,  there  would  be  a constant  conflict  between 
th#  demands  of  the  light  on  the  work  to  be  done  and  the  light  that 
comes  in  from  the  window  and  shines  directly  into  their  eyes. 

Special  attention  was  given  to  noting  tjje  location  of  the  windows 
in  all  classrooms'  in  the  newer  buildings  as  well  as  in  the  older  ones, 
*nd  it  was  a rare  thing  indeed  to  find  the  windows  properly  placed. 
The  prevailing  custom  is  to  group  the  windows  and  pjace  them  in  the 
center  of  the  room,  giving  equal  space  to  the  rear  and  to  the  front  in 
Which  no  windows  are  placed.  It  is  far  more  satisfactory  from  the 


Figure  61. — The  windows  in  a schoolroom  shonld  be  grouped  as  close  together  as  possible,  toward  the 
imr  of  the  room,  with  sills  4 feet  above  the  floor  level* 


standpoint  of  the  health  and  convenience  of  the  children  to  put  the 
rear  window  as  near  the  back  of  the  room  as  the  construction  will 
permit,  and  to  leave  the  front  outer  side  of  the  room  with  as  much 
onglazed  space  as  possible.  Again  and  again  in 'classrooms  having- 
' windows  all  along  the  sides  we  tested  the  children  and  the  teachers, 
and  invariably  found  that  it  was  much  easier  for'  them  if  the  shades  . 
were  drawn  over  the  front  window  than  it  was  to  leave  them  all 
open.  •.  ' ’ 

The  architects  who  plan  future  buildings  should  therefore  be 
required  as  far  as  possible  to  place  their  windows  in  the  rear  to  the 
left,  and  to  leave  such  dead  space  as  will  result  in  thcuniter  wall  in 
the  front  end  of  the  classroom.,  i Figure  61  illustrates  the  proper 
arrangement  of  the  windows  in  a room  24  by  31  feet  with  a 12  J-foot 
ceiling,.  The  architectural  difficult  involved  are  problems  for  the 
architect  to  solve,  and  no ’architect  should  he  excused  from  meeting 
these  conditions  in  a satisfactory  way. 


satisfactory  way. 
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It  was  observedthroughout  all  the  newer  and  better  buildings  of 
the  city  that  the  architects  have  been  striving  to  find  a kind  of 
window  sash  which  will  make  it  possible  for  the  classrooms  to  be 
turned  into  open-air  rooms,  or  at  least  to  afford  the  best  possible 
window  ventilation.  Iliis  is  a commendable  effort.^  In  no  case, 
However,  was  the  new  patented  sash  found  entirely  satisfactory. 

In  the  new  Deninan  School  and  in  others  where  the  windows*  are 
hung  on  pivots,  some  of  the  windows  were  blown  in  during  a recent 
''term,  and  the  buildings  were  damaged  as  a result  of  the  heavy  rain. 
The  only  sash  to  which  objection  was  not  urged,  and  which  did  not 
offer  serious  difficulties,  is  the  old-fashioned,  doublc-hufig  sash. 
Naturally,  by  the  use  of  these  only  half  of  the.  window  space  can  be 
' open  at  one  time,  while  with  the  pivoted  sash  it  is  possible  to  open 
the  whole  window  spaop  for  free  and  easy  ventilation;  but  this  pos- 
sibility is  more  theoretical  than  practical,  -for  in  many  cases  there 
was  no  one  about  the  school  building  who  was  able  to  handle  them  - 
properly  because  of  one  difficulty  or  another.  The  wipdows  are  j 
large  and  the  sash  is  heavy  and  somewhat  hard  to  adjust,  especially 
'to  hold  in  place.  A few  instances  were  reported  where  children  were 
hurt  as  a result  of  the  pivoted  windows  being  blown  in  and  striking 
them.  ’ 

In  this  connection,  it  might  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  that  as  long  ! 
as  San  Francisco  schools' are  so  completely  -managed  bv  women—  ' 
principals,  teachers,  and  janitors — d t Is  necesary  that  Architects  plan 
to  use  only  such  windows  as  it  is  possible  for  women  to  handle  safely 
and  easily.  Notwithstanding  some  of4he  difficulties  involved,  there- 
fore, the  old-fashioned,  double-hung  window's  will  prove  more  satis- 
factory thaif  any  patented  sash  now  in  use  in  the  city,  except  it  be  ! 
in  high  schools,  or  i nether  buildings  where  men  are  -at  hand  to  ~ 
manage  them.  This  is  simply  a matter  of  adjustment  to  physical 
•strength.  •" 


/. 


The  patented  sash  also  offers  certain  special  difficulties  with  shades. 
vVith  double-hung  windows,  it -ns  better  to  have  two  shades  fastened 
two-fifths  of  the  way  from  the  bottom  of  the  window  to  the  top,  the 
upper  to  pull  up  and  the  lower  to  pull  down.  A similar  use  of 
shades  in  tire  newer  buildings  with  the  various  forms  of  patented 
window  sash  was  not  generally  satisfactory. 

The  shape  of  a window  has  much  to  do  with  its  effectiveness  as  a 
means  of  transmitting  light.  A window  arched  at  the  top,  with 
heavy  crpss  bars  dividing  it  into  an  upper  transomlike  window  and 
into  an  ordinary  window  below,  is  apparently  m6re  ornamental  tihan 
useful.  An  arched  window  cuts  put  an  appreciable  portion  of  the  best 
light,  and  hence,  other  things  equal,  should  not  be  used.  A mistake 
in  this  regard  is  especially  serious  in  a one-story  building  dike  the 
Lincoln  School.  With  a window  8 feet  high,  as  suggested,  there  is 
no  need  to  divide  at  into  two  parts,  except  by  the  sAsh,  and  this  will 
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not  only  reduce  the  expense  materially,  hut  will  also  make  it  much 
easier  to  keep  the  building  dean  and  neat. 

• Many  of  the  windows  of  the  schools  in  the  city  during  the  month 
of  February,,  when  this  part  of  the  survey  was  being  made,  were 
exceedingly  dirty/  Inquiry  showed  that  these  windows  had  . not 
been  washed  since  the  summer  vacation,  and,  furthermore,  that  the 
janitors  were  not  permitted  to  wash  them,  as  this  part  of  the  school 
service  was  being  done  under  contract  by  a window  washing  com- 
pany. 

The  windows  on  the  east  side  of  the  Garfield  School,  for  cx^nple. 
were  not  only  sufficiently  spattered  with  mud  and  dy$t  t^Hnake, 
them  unsightly,  hut  they  were  so  dirty  tliat  the  light  was  appreciably 
lessened.  The  .windows  of  many  other  buildings  were  also  very 
dirty,  inside  and  out.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how,  under  the  present 
system  of,  window  cleaning,  it  would  be  possible  for  the  principal 
to  have  the  windows  washed  promptly  whfcn  they  arc  actually  in 
need  of  it.  It  was  reported  that  a certain  amount  of  rfioncy  was 
subtracted  each  month  from  the  janitor’s  regular  salary  and  paid 
to  this  company  for  keeping  the  windows  dean.  The  plan  is  cer- 
tainly a failure,  because  the  windows  were  not  clean,  and  so  far  as 
could  he  ascertained  not  over  half  of  them  were  washed  more  than 
twice  a year.  Naturally  it  is  difficult  in  some  of  the  larger  buildings, 
and  especiall^in  tall  buildings,  for  women  janitors  to  wash  windows, 
or  even  men  janitors  who  are  not  supplied  with  ladders  and  suffi- 
cient equipment. to  make  it  comparatively ‘easy  and  safe  to  wash  them. 
Some  method  or  plan  which  will  insure  hotter  results  should  he  de- 
vised immediately* 

I BLACK  BOARDS. 

In  the  long  run  slutc  blackboards  are  the  most  economical  bourds 
to  use  in  all  well-constructed  permanent  buildings.  It  is  justifi- 
able to  place  composition  boards  in  temporary  buildings,  and  in 
repair  work  in  old  buildings,  but  even  there  they  are  never  satis- 
factory. \ 

So  far  none  of  the  manufactured  blackboards  have  overcome  the 
difficulty  incident  to  the  reflection  of  high  lights,  especially  after  a 
period  of  U9c.  They  all  become  glossy  after  they  have  been  used 
for  a time,  and  hence  increasingly  reflect  the  light.  In  addition, 
they  do  not  take  the  chalk  so  readily,  can  not  be  wushed  safely,  and 
do  not  giye  as  good  quality  of*  line  as  slate.  Many  of  the  blackboards 
1 now  in  uke  in  San  .Francisco  are  so  badly  worn  and  so  glossy  (that 
they  should  be  replaced  at  once.  / 

••A  good  illustration  of  the  false  economy  of  using  a poor  quality 
of  material  for  blackboards  is  to  be  s6en  in  the  Garfield  School,  a 
“special  construction”  building  costing  oyer  $100,000,  which  has 
lees  than; six  years.  The  blackboards  in  this  new"  build- 
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mg  are  already  in  bad  condition  and  should  be  replaced  at  once.  Id 
many  other  buildings,  both  new  and  old,  the  same  general  condition  of 
blackboards  may  be  found.  + 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  in  all  future  “permanent” 
buildings  a good  quality  of  slate  be  used  for  ali  blackboards,  and 
that  specia}  supervision,  be  given  when  these  arc  set.  . This  will 
prove  both  economical  and  far  more  satisfactory  to  the  health, 
comfort,  and  educational  progress  of  the  children.  • 

After  proper  material  has  been  specified  for  blackboards,  the  next 
, lhing  of  vital  importance  in  securing  the  most  satisfactory  use  of 
'"'boards  is  to  set  them  properly.  When  slate'  boards  .are  used,  the 
walls  must  be  properly  prepared  to  receive  them,  so  that  they  will 
rest  firmly  and  solidly  against  the  walls;  panels  must  be 
so  that  the  joints  will  be  even  and  regular.  This  requires  skill  and 
specialized  labor  and  can  hot  be  safely  intrusted  to  the  ordinary 
plasterer  or  Cement  worker.  If  a slate  board  is  set  on  an  uneven 
backing,  it  will  withdraw  or  warp  and  become  noisy  when  in  use. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  mistake  made  in  locating  the  blackboards 
in  nearly  all  of  the  new  biddings  is  that  of  bad  placing  with  refer- 
ence to  their  height  above  the  floor.  Less  than  10  per  cent  were 
properly  set  to  meet  the  plain  demands  of  the  best  use.  For  exam- 
ple, in  t|ieNMudison  School,  a new  “special  construction”  building, 
the  lowc^piirt  of  the  blackboards  ist, placed  less  |hnn  20  indies  above 
the  floor.\Practicnlly  the  same  mistake  was  made  in  the  great 
majority  of  the  newer  buddings.  This  is  far  too  low  for  even  the 
firet-grade  children.  No  child  of  school  age  can  write  comfortably 
on  the  lower  part  df  a blackboard  thus  sot  without  kneeling  on  the 
floor  and  soiling  his  clothes,  and  what  is  probably  more  serious  from 
an  educational  point  of  view,  he  is  absolutely  unable  to  do  his  best 
writing  in  such  a position. 

Many  experiments  were  made  witli  the  children  to  test  this  point.. 
They  Were  sent- to  the  hoards  to  write  a column  of  figures  or  words 
each  beginning  at  that  height  on  the  Imard  where  the  writing  could 
be  donp  most  satisfactorily.  The  attention  of  the  teachers  wae 
then  called  to  the  fact  that  the  writing  degenerated  toward  the 
bottom  of.  tilt  column,  and  that  when  it  got  below  a certain  point, 
varying  as  the  height  of  the  children  varied,  it  becamo  clearly  impos- 
sible for  them  to  write  easily  and  correctly.  Consequently,  for  the 
most  part  all  the  w'ork  done  on  it  blackboard  below  the  height  at 
wlfioh  a child  can  write  .well  is  such  as  to  establish  habits  of  poor  ' 
writing,  or  at  least  to  interfere  with  the-  very  habits  the  teachers 
■ire  striving  to  establish. 

Therefore;  to  prevent  the  children  from  soiliiig  their  clothjng  by 
kneeling  on  the  floor  and  gathering  more  chaik  dust  oh  their  cloth  . , 
ing.  than  they  wopld  otherwise  gather,  and  also  to  save  them 
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establishing  bad  habits  in  writing,  it  is  recommended  that  in  all 
sohool  buildings  to  be  constructed  in  the  future  blackboards  be  set  - 
approximately  ns  follows;  For  fir*t  and  second  grades,  26  inches 
above  the  floor;  third  and  fourth,  28  inches;  fifth  and  sixth,  30 
inches;  seventh  and  eighth,  32  inches;  high  schools,  36  inches. 

There  is  no  reason  in  setting  the  hoards  for  all  the  grades  at  th«* 
same  height,  on  the  theory  that  each  child  can  then  select  that  part 
of  the  board  which  will  be  most  satisfactory.  The  facts  of  practice 
show  that  this  theory  is  randy  if  ever, intelligently  followed.  Besides; 
when  blackboards  are. properly  placed,  them  is  in  general  little  need, 
except  for  the  teacher  s directions,  for  making  them  over.  42  inches 
wide  instead  of  4 feet  as  was  usually  found.  Hence,  here  is  nut  only 
a. saving  in  light  absorption,  but  a reduction  in, the  cost  of  material. 
Moreover,  when  hoards  are  too  wide  the  chalk  trough*  catch  less  of 
the  dust  falling  from  the  upper  part,  and  this  adds  to  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  the  room  tidy  and  sanitary.  Work  written  on  the 
bottom  of  a low  set  hoard  can  not  be  seen  readily  by  the  pupils 
when  seated  at  their  desks.  N 

^ HEATING  AND  VENTILATION*. 

The  general. -method  of  using  low-pressure  steam  for  heating  all 
0 the  newer  buildings  is  to  be  commended,  and  the  use  of  oil  as  a fiidl 
renders  it  possible  to  keep  a more  uniform  temperature  and  to  adjust 
the  heat  better  than  can  be  done  when  coal  is  used.  But  when  the 
furnace  room  is  so  placed  as  to  cause  the  noise  of  the  .burning  oil 
to  disturb  the  classrooms  above,  a definite  mistake  has  been  made 
In  planning  for  the  future,  especially  when  oil  is  to  be  used  as  a 
fuel,  this  question  of  disturbance-  should  he  considered  very  care- 
fully and  the  furnace  so  placed  and  the  blower  so  arranged  as  to 
minimize  the  noise. 

Where  conditions  permit;  it  is  always  hotter  to  place  the  heatmg 
arrangement  as  far  from  thfc  center  of  the  building  as  possible,  and 
to  remove  it  from  the  main  structure  if  sufficient  space  is  at  com- 
mand. Especially  is  tins  true  in  case  high-pressure  boilers  are  used. 

In  the  Girls'  High  School  the  disturbance  from  the  fans  and  the 
furnace  below  is  exceedingly  annoying,  both  as  to  noise  and  vibra- 
tion. A better  placing  here  would  have  saved  a great  amount  of 
disturbance  and  difficulty  as  well*  as  have  rendered  the  building  and 
the  students  much  safer. 

. The  prevailing  present  practice  of  using  fnfns  to  drive  the  fresh  v 
, air  oyer  steam  coils,  and  to  introduce  this  warm  air  into  the  budding ? 
by  the  plenum  s3*stem,  can  be  satisfactory  only  in  cold  weather,  and 
this  is  rare  for  San  Francisco.  To  be  sure,  if  ducts  leading  ffom  the 
, plenum  to  the  various  rooms  in  the  building  are  properly  adjusted, 
to  equalize  the  pressure  in  the  various  rooms,  an4  the  radiation 
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surface  i«  of  sufficient  extent  to  warn  the  air,  the  moms  can  bekeffi' 
heated  without  difficulty;  but  only  on  condition  that  the  winded 
be  kept  closed ; and  this  introduces  another  difficulty.  It  is  not  onh 
important  to  have  the  proper  temperature  in  a clnssmom’,  but  iii\ 
this  climate  it  is  of  pm. ter  importance  to  have  good  ventilation  1 
11ns  can  not  be  accomplished  with  the  fan  system  unices  ample' 
fans  and  ducts  are  pmvided  and  so  placed  as  to  equalize  the  pressure' 
and  introduce  a sufficient  amount  of  air  to  keep  it  moving  in  the 
■ lassroom  m order  to  meet  the  health  requirements. 

It  is  a common  thing  in  the  new'  buildings,  to  use  one  small  fan  to 

nomVUrTi"t0  ,5i°r  mT  daRsrooms'  p«us  "ST™;  halls,  and  other 
moms.  Tins  makes  adequate  ventijation  an  utter  impossibility  ^ 
Kvery  classreom  which  depended  entirely  upon  fans  for  ventilation 

Children  r °r  400 im,n,rp’  °r  both'Jto  be  for  tire 

;nnn"8  8ih0UJd  f8UppIiod  wlth  8ufficient  power  to  doliver  at  least 
2,000  cubic  feet  of  air  an  hour  for  each  child  and  teacher  in  the 
building,  to  sAy  nothing  of  halls  and  other  spare  rooms,  or  else  the 
fans  should  not  be  used,  and  heat  be  obtained  from  direct  radiition 
m the  classrooms  themselves  and  ventilation  secured  through  the 
proper  use  of  windows.  The  purpose  of  this  statement  is  not  necea- 
sanly  to  condemn  the  plenum  system  of  ventilation1,  blit  to  condemn 
the  use  of  xnadcquaU  fan  power  and  improper  adjustment  of  the 
ducts  leading  from  the  plenum  chamber  to  the  various  rooms 
During  the  month  of  February  the  weather  was  in  the  main  very 
mild,  and  on  many  days  it  was  not  necessary  to  have  a fire  at  all 
On  such  days  the  fans  were  not  running  and  the  teachers  depended 
upon  the  windows  for  ventilation.  Through  close  observation  and 
experiment  it  was  dotdrmirfed  that  under  these  conditions  the  air 
was  more  wholesome  iq  the  classrooms  than  on  those  days  when  .fire 
was  needed  and  the  fans  were  running  and  the  windows  closed. 

If  the  plenum  system  is  to  be  used  at  all,  it  must  be  adequate  to 
.supply  every  possitte  demand  when  fans  are  running  at  a medium 

speed,  and  should  be  used  whether  there  are  fires  or  not.  But  inva- 

nably  ,t  was  found  that  when  the  janitor,  ceased  firing,  they  stopped 

b®  T ,,'T.b',S  Was  usllaUy  abQut  noon  time,  and  when  teachers  did 
n t immediately  open  the  windows  children  were  compelled  to  breathe 
impure  air. 

fJn,i80m°  build,ing37for  examp,e> th6  Star  King— direct  radiation-  in  . 
the  classrooms  from  low-pressure  steam'  is  proving  entirely  satisfac- 
toty,  and  the  teachers  depend  upon  the  windows  for  ventilation. 
in_a  few  other  buildings  depending  upon  direct  radiation  it  was 
evident  from  the  complaint  that  the  teachers  offered  of  not  being  able 
to  gat  sufficient  beat  m cold  weather  that  insufficient  radiating  but-  ' 

?d"  ; Li  these ; cases  ef  cially  |he  wall  ype 
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rkdiators  had  been  used,  and  these,  as  is,  well  known,  do  not  .afford 
per  lineal  foot  as  much  radiating  surface  as  the  ordinary  type  of 
radiAtor  resting  upon  the  lloor.  Such  emirs  need  not  be  made,  for 
it  can  l>c  determined  by  heat  ing  engineers  exactly  how  much  radiating 
surface  will  ho  required  in  a given-sized  classroom  to  meet  all  condi- 
tions of  San  Francisco  won  their. 

It  is  always  well  to  demand  -adequate  heating  equipment  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  most  sovoro  weather  rather -than  of  mildor  weather 
only,  and  then  by  the  use  of  various  automatic  adjustments  to 
regulate  the  temperature  to  suit  the  demands  in  the  classroom. 

It  was  very  interesting  to  note  the  condition  of  the  air  ami  the 
regulation  of  the  temperature  in  the  old  buildings  heated  entirely  by 
small  coal,  stoves  in  each  classroom  and  to  compare  the  conditions 
with  those  in  the  modern  buildings  depending  upon  a central  heating 
plant  and  fans.  It  was  really  surprising  to  see  how  much  better  the 
old  buildings  wore  in  this  respect  than  the  now.  It  was  seldom  that 
there  were  found  classrooms  in  the  old  buildings  depending  upon 
stoves  for  heating  and  windows  for  ventilation  in  which  the  uir  was 
not  fresh  and  pure  and  the  temperature  at  approximately  On 

the  other  hand,  rooms  were  fount!  in  the  new  buildings  with  the 
temperature  above  S0V  and  the  air  stuffy  and  the  children  drowsy. 
This  does  not  indicate  that  tide  newer  buildings  should  bo  heated  l\V 
stoves  in  each  room.  A much  mote  thoroughgoing  study  of  heating 
and  ventilation  requirements  for  San  Frartcisco  climate  should  he  > 
made  by  engineers  before  other  buildings  aro  constructed;  I here  is  ^ 
nowhere  else  in  our  country  a climate  exactly  comparable  to  that  of  / 
San  Francisco,  and  those  conditions  must  be  mot.  .. 

This  can  be  don©  in  many  ways.  A system  of  plenum. ventilation./ 
and  indirect  heating  can  bo  devised  that  will  prove  entirely  satis / 
factory  if  properly  handled;  but  it  is  far  better  not  to  attempt  to. 
use  this  system  unless  it  is  entirely  adequate  to  meet  the  needs.  One 
small  fan  is  not  enough  for  20  classrooms,  and  one  swtdl  fun,  or  even 
one  large  fan,  set  in  the  center  of  the  room  with  ducts  leading  to  t/he 
remote  rooms  in  the  building  makes  it  very  doubtful,  because  of  the 
prevailing  winds,  that  all  parts  of  the  building  can  he  properly  heated 
and  adequately  ventilated.  • Winds  are  much  greater  disturbing  ele- 
ments in  this  system  of  ventilation  than  is  ordinarily  supposed,  even 
though  the  walls  of  the  building  be  made  of  brick  or  concrete. 

On  the  whole,  taking  all  conditions  into'  consideration,  both  U to 
expense  and  more  especially  as  to  the  welfare  of  the  children,  a prop* 
erly-installed  system  of  direct  radiation  and  a conscientious  use  of 
the  windows  for  ventilation  will  yield  better  cesul.ls  than  any  fan 
system  observed  in  the  city.  1 

It  can  not  be  stated  too  earnestly  that  anything  that  is  I worth 
doing  is  worth  doing  well. . , If  it  is  worth  while  to  install  a funsystem 
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ao  as  to  wash  the  air  and  insure  both  clean  and  pure  air  U>  classrooms, 
then  no  expense  must  bo  spared  to  install  an  apparatus  that  will 
insure  it  and  to  secure  intelligent  and  competent  mechanics  to 
manage,  supervise,  and  keep  such  systems  in  order. 

It  stands. to  reason  that  it  is  entirely  possible  to  make  an  almost 
| perfect  system  of  ventilation  by  the  use  of  fans,  air  washer,  and  the 
proper  adjustment  of  inlots  and  exits;  but  it  is  equally  reasonable 
that  these  must  bo  adjusted  so  as  to  meet  demands  in  an  easy  way 
! and  to  bo  subjoct\o  the  control  of  those  who  know  what  thoy  are 
supposed  to  do,  how  thoy  work,  how  thoy  can  bo  proporly  .corrected 
when  out  of  adjustment,  and  tested  out*  frequently  so  as  to  see  exactly 
j what  they  are  doing. 

Unless  a system  of  mechanical  vontilation  is  installed  correctly, 
and  is  entirely  adequate  to  meet  the  demands  at  all  times  when  run- 
ning at  a reasonable  rate,  then  it  is  better  not  to  install  it  at  alL 
. ~ Nowhere  in  tho  city  were  the  .teachers  satisfied  with  the  system  of 
plenum  ventilation  installed  in  the  nower  buildings,  because  they 
/ were  directed  to  keep  the  windows  closed,  and  yet  tho  fans  were 
insufficient  to  give  the  adequate  amount  of  fresh  air  needed.  Thus 
it  became  necessary  for  tho  teachers  either  to  disobey  these  require- 
' ments  for  the  sake  of  tho  health  of  the  children  or  to  allow  many  of 
/ them  to  suffer.  As  one  principal  told  mo,/' In  direct  opposition  to 
ordere,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  open  windows  for  fresh  air,  aa 
classrooms  become  so  foul/1 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  this  criticism  is  directed  against  the 
plenum  system  per  so.  It  is  only'  against  an  improper,  an  incom- 
plete, and  inadequate  use  of  the  system.  One  of  the  school  officers 
stated  that  the  system  has  proved  unsatisfactory  except  in  the  cases 
of  the  Lowell  High  School  and  tho  Girls*  High  School,  where  the 
plants  are  run  by  well-qualified  engineers.  It  is  certain  that  better 
results  can  be  secured  by  such  engineers  than  by  those  who.  know 
very  little  about  the  machinery  used  and  possibly  nothing  about 
the  adjustments  necessary.  But  even  & good  engineer  can  not 
<4rive  in  a sufficient  amount  of  air  with  insufficient  fan  force  back  of  it. 

The  thermostat  system  is  a necessary  part  of  centrally  heated 
school  buildings.  The  thermostats  in  use  in  San  Francisco  have 
given  a great  deal  of  trouble,  because  they  have  not  been  properly 
> understood  and  hence  are  not  properly  supervised,  by  the  janitors.  It 
was  rare  indeed  to  find  the  thermostat  in  any  building  properly 
. adjusted.  Responsibility  for  this  condition  was  not  definitely  placed,  v 
but  clearly  nomochanic  who  . is  not  in  the  building  all  the  time  could 
be  expected  to  give  as  close  attention  to  these  as  the  janitors  ought 
to  give. 
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When  a classroom  on  the  south  side  of  a building  is  registering 
70°  or  75°  and  a- classroom  oil  the  north  side  is  registering  60°,  it  is 
evident  that  either  there  is  not  enough  central  heat  to  keep  the 
north  side  of  the  building  warm,  or  that  the  thermostat  on  the  south 
ai.de  does  not  regulate  the  temperature  needed;  or,  in  brief,  that  the 
system  of  thermostats  is  not  giving^proper  service. 

- . Necessarily, *if  a teacher  has  to  open  windows  under  such'  condi- 
tions in  order  to  relieve  her  children  from  the  undue  heat,  the  rooms 
i the  cooler  parts  of  the  building  will  suffer-  still  more.  Again  it 
needs  to  be  emphasized  that  as  long  as  the  plenum  system  is  used  to, 
distribute  the -heat  through  the  buildings  the  thermostats  must  be 
kept  in  perfect  order  and  must  bo  examined  daily  in  order  to  see  if 
troubles  exist  and  where. 


This,  suggests  one^  thing  about  which  architects  and  engineers, 
should  be  cautioned.  In  many  of  the  newer  buildings  the  con- 
telling  apparatus  connected  with  the  thermostats  is  ap  badly  placed 
that  it  can  not  easily  be  inspected  and  corrected  when  out  of  order. 
Some  buildings  were  found  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  creep  through 
small  doors  into  dirty  and  windy  places/n  order  to  find  the  controls. 
In  others  the  controls  were  placed  very  high  in  the  ceiling,  thereby 
difficult  to  examine  them  frequently  and  correct  them 
when  out  of  adjustment. 

In  general,  tho  schools  of  San  Francisco  are  to  be  commended  on 
the  fact  that -the  children  hi&ve  been  taught  to  demand  a lower  tem- 
perature in  schoolrooms  than  is  generally  demanded  in  the  East. 
A number  of  classrooms  wore  observed  where  the  temperature  regis-> 
tered  but  slightly  over  60°,  and  the  children  were  not  only  contented 
but  entirely  comfortable.  The  teachers  expressed,  themselves  as 
thoroughly  satisfied  if  they  could  command  at  all  times  a tempera- 
ture of  ,65°.  This  is  ample;  ' Overhoatod  classrooms  are  . among  the 
most  offoctivo  agents  for  disturbing  the  health  and  killing  the  in- 
terest  of  the  children.  4 ’*  •- 

Another  condition  connected  witf/tl™  air  supply  of  all  buildings 
depending  on  tho  plonum  system  should!*©  pointed  out.  The  fresh- 
air  intakes  leading  to  the  fans  are  practically  all  too  near  th$  |round, 
an4  many  of  them  open  toward  dusty  stroets  or  other  sources  from 
whiqh  much  dust  or  foul  air  is  drawn  into  the  building.  When  the 
air  washers  .are  in  operation  much  of  this  dust  is  eliminated  before 
it  is  driven  into  the  classrooms',  hut  when  they  are  not  in  operation 
t ^e  oppOflite  is  necessarily  true.  t 

^ drawn  frou^  a higher  level,  say  above 
a teYrf^iitthe  ,basemwt  ^eiling,  or  even  from'  above  thereof , it 
would  be  much  easier  to  keep  the  classrooms  a'nd  the  building  as  a 
whole  freer  from  dust.  * * * 
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There  are  many  things  connected  with  the  ventilation  of  school  \ 
buildings  still  in  doubt,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  go  into  these  . 
intricate  and  unsettled  problems.  The  climate  of  San  Francisco, 
because  of  prevailing  winds  and  general  mild  weather,  introduces 
local  difficulties  that  should  be  thoroughly  studied  by  competent 
engineers  and  school  officers. 

It  might  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  in  this  connection' that  many  of 
the  janitors,  *in  whose  buildings  a central  system  of  heating  and 
ventilation . is  installed,  do  not  appreciate  the  necessity  of  keeping 
the  chambers,  through  which  the  air  from  the  outside  passes,  abso- 
lutely clean.  In  many  cases  the  plenum  chamber  contained  paint 
cans,  oil  cahs,  and  mops,  and  in  one  case  a great  pile  of  kindling  was 
in  the  chamber.  This  of  course  means  that,not  only  the  air  in  passing 
from  the  fans  to  the  various  rooms  is  impeded  in  its  movement  by  the 
friction  thus  caused,  but  more  especially  that  all  odors"  and  dust  and 
dirt  allowed  to  collect  here  are  blown  directly  into  the  schoolroom.  ■> 
Any  sort  of  careful  thinking  would  make  it  plain  that  these  moms 
should  be  kept  spotlessly  dean  and  as  free  from  any  leakage  from 
other  parts  of  the  basement  as  possible.  In  a number  of  cases  the 
doors  leading  toward  the  fan  do  not  fit  dosely,  and  a perceptible 
portion  of  the  air  is  thus  sucked  out  of  the  basements  and  carried 
into  the  schoolrooms.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  plenum  chamber 
permits  a leakage,  this  of  course  will  detract  largely  from  the  effective- 
ness of  the  fan  in  ventilating  the  schoolrooms. 

The  heating -system  (it  can  not  be  properly  called  a ventilating 
system)  at  the  Mission  High  School  is  of  the  old  flot-air,  furnace- 
gravity  type.  That  is  to  say,  air  is  heated  as  it  passes  over  a furnace, 
and  is  delivered  to  classrooms  (if  it  can  get  there)  soldy  by  the  force  of 
•gravity.  When  air  is  heated  it  expands  and  volume  for  volume 
becomes  lighter  than  colder  air.  .For ..this  reason  the*  heated  air  is  • 
pushed  upward  by  the  heavier,  or  colder  air.  It  therefore  stands  to 
reason  that  in  a climate  *wliere  tho  temperature  of  the  outsid'e  air  is 
rarely  as  low  as  the  freezing  point,  and  for  the  most  part  during  the 
ordinary  cold  weather  less  than  20°  F.  below  what  it  should  be  in  the 
classrooms,  the  movement  of  the  air  through  the  ducts  to  dassrooms 
will  bo  sluggish  unless  heated  far  above  the  temperature  needed. 
Hence  this  system  c$n  not  be  depended  on  to  give  anything  approxi- 
mating adequate  ventilation.  * 

Furthermore?  the  rooms  c&n  be  heated  evenly  only  by  " careful 
tiriBg  and  proper  damper  "control;  The  air  is  likely  to  be  dry  an< 
'hareh^  especially  in  cold  weather.  Tliere  ^i  hever  bb  ad^tia^J 
■4  yeritil atio’n  in  crowded  cl assroo ms  unless  windows  are  opened,  ah<i;i 
this  may  serve  to^draw  off  the  heat  supply  designedrfbrxvther  iwriLij 
in  which  the  windows  are  kept  closed/  'But  windows  must  be  opened.^ 

■ when  fresh  air  can  be  secured  in  ho  other  way.  This  system  .(dipuid^ 

, b*  abandoi  d andr*^  ins j \ 
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We  are  of  the  opinion,  taking  everything  into  consideration,  that  ^ 
system  of  low-pressure  steam  heating  with  sufficient  direct  radiation 
rin  each  room,  and  a frank  and  complete  dependence  on  windows  for 
ventilation,  would  be  the  most  economical  and  practicable  method 
of  meeting  the  demands  of  this  building.  ’ It  is  an  utter  impossibility 
"with  the  present  plant  to  command  the  proper  sort  of  boat,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  ijisure  even  a reasonable  degree  of  ventilation. 


ASSEMBLY  ROOMS. 


I The  school  board  is  to  be  commended  for  supplying  to  all  the  newer 
buildings  some  iform  of  assombly  room.  In  the  grammar  schools 
| these  rooms  arg.  almost  invariably  in  the  basement;  they  seem, 
however,  to  be  very  little  used.  Many  of  thetn  are  used  for  parent 
teachers*  associations  and  for 'some  evening  gatherings,  but  their 
yalue  could  be  multiplied  many  tftnesif  they  were  used  daily  for  the 
upper  grades.  It  may  be  that  the  location  of  these  rooms  in  base- 
ments has  directly  or  irfcfirectly  operated  to  prevent  their  general  use. 

Comparatively- few  of  the  assembly  rooms  are  sufficient!}7  lighted  to  ‘ 
justify  their  use  as  class  rooms  or  study  rooms.  They  should  be  used 
. more  frequently  for  chorus  work,  for  lantern  work  in  connection  with 
history,  geography,  literature/ nature  study,  and  for  other  regular 
school  studies  in  which  illustrations  could  be  used  to  advantage 
An  assembly  room  pan  be  made  the  spiritual  center  of  t^e  school; 

. but  to  accomplish  this,  regular  programs,  exercises,  and  illustrated 
lectures  must  be  arranged.  These  rooms  can  be  used  for  extension 
classes  and  evening  entertainments  for  community  purposes  with 
good  effect,  and  this  part  of  the  educational  work  of  the  city  should 
be  more*  systematically  developed.  . . , 

■f  Those  whoidnvestigated  the  city's  schools'werc  disappointed  in  the 
location,  size,,  and  general  arrangement  of  the  assembly  room  in  the  * 
Lowell  High  School.  In  a school  of  this  kind,  above  all,  there  is  need 
for  adequate  and  commodious  assembly  roonhs,  not  only  for  regular 
morning  exercises,  but  also  to  afford  opportunity  for  student  organize-, 
tions  to  work  together  for  the  cultivation'  of  those  graces  and  socid 
activities  which  will  make  lasting  impressions,  as  well  as  give  a certain 
useful  training  to  those  who  must  soon  become  leaders  ip  social  and 
public  affairs. 

Assembly  rooms  should  be  carefully  planned,  well  located,  and 
/ attractively  constructed  in  order  that  they  may  make  sjich  an  appeal 
demand  their  regular  and  intelligent.use.  ' 

!/;  / . BASEMENTS  OF  .8CHOOL  BUILDINGS. 


«$fln  the  newer  school . buildings,  the  basementy  are  generally  free 
from  dampness  and  well  lighted.  In  the  older  buildings;  with  central 

and  ventilating  plants,  the  basements, ’ where  any  exists  are  . 

*it  ' r ^ ' ' V..  *.  " vs  < i'u.'t  i ■:  V ‘i-.  j'  , 
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usually  tn  bad  condition.  Broken  school  furniture,  kindling,  oi^ 
barrels,  and  other  materials  are  often  found  stored  in  them,  and  the  ; 

* resulting  risks  of  fire  and  disease  constitute  a'real  menace.  . This  was  * 
strikingly  true  of  the  Horace  Martfi  Intermediate  School,  a%  wooden 
stmeture  badly  overcrowded  and  surrounded  by  other  inflammable 
buildings.  The  basements  of  such  buildings  should  be  cleaned  out 
and  rendered  as  bare  and  safe  as  possible.  All  useful  material  not 
needed  in  the  school  should  be  removed  to  some  central  warehouse  ' 
for  distribution.  The  useless  stuff  sh6uld  be  burned.  * 

In  some  of  the  . older  buildings,  such  as  the  Emerson  School,  the 
Hearst  School',  and*othors  of  this  type,  classrooms  have  been  fitted  ujf 
in  basements  that  are  entirely  too  dark  for  use*  Portable  buildings' 
furnish  far  better  classrooms,  even  though  the  lighting  is  imperfect, 
than  these  basement  rooms.  Unless  basements  are  >vell  lighted  and  , 
have  ample  opportunity  for  sunning,*  and  unless  the  floors  are  set  on  . 
cement,  they  can  not  be  dry  and  sanitary  enough  for  use  as  school- 
rooms. ; . " s 

The  prevailing  policy^s6ems  to  be  to  put  the  primary  children  in 
these  rooms.  These  are' just  the  children  who  ought  to  haye  the 
brightest,  most  attractive,  most  comfortable  and  most,  sanitary 
rooms.  In  the  newer  buildings  rooms  m the  basements  are  fitted  up 
for  domestic  science  and  manual  training  work.  Some  of  these  rQoms  j 
‘are  fairly  good,  but  most  of  them  are  imperfectly  lighted  and  poorly 
ventilated.  Fewer  difficulties  and  more  advantages  follow  from 
putting  manual  training  in  the  basement  than  from  putting  domestic  J 
science  there,  but  even  manual  training  rooms  must  have  a^ple  « 
light, : and  it  is  difficult  to  furnish  as  good  light  in  basenafplff  as  in  , 
rooms  above  ground.  Special  care  should  be  talcen ‘ttAee. ttmt^tbe 
manual  training  rooms  are  &<?  fr^e  from  shavings  and*  ftMjp  inflam-" 
mable  material  possible.  ' - * ' *0/ 


TOILETS. 

'Hie  location  of  toilets  in  the  modern  elementary  school  demands 
the.  most  careful  and*  painstaking  consideration.'  In  the  newer 
buildings  of  San  Francisco,  the  toilets  are  principally  in  the  base- 
ments. This*  i?,  in  "the  main,  a very  satisfactory  arrangement, 
provided  only  that  the  basements  are  so  lighted  and  ventilated  and 
s<*  readily  Accessible  both  to  the  playgrounds  and  to  the  rooms  above 
that  they  can  be  Hept  strictly  sanitary  and  acceptable  to  the  children 
and  teachers.  . * * . .....  / ^ 

NO'-roonrin  a school  building  demands  "more  light  and  sunshine  £ 
and. better  ventilation  than  the  toilet  room,  and  no  part  of  the  school* 
building  constitutes  a more  accurate  index  of  the  general  conduct  of 
the  schools.  Conditions  are  bad  in  some  of  the  older  buddings 
where  toileta  are  Ideated  in  the  yiurda. ; The  -Buena 
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8cott  Schools,  for-example,  should  receive  attention  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  • 

TJhe  following  general  recommendations  are  made  in  re|ard  to 
the  toilet  systems:  ^ . 

t.  When  placed  in  basements,  they  ^nuld  bq.sjtuated  sow  to  get 
all  the  sunshine  possible.  ^ . / 

2.  They  should  be  ventilated  through  windows  noT>-in  any  way 
connected  with  the  rest  of  the  building.  „ » 

3.  Both  the  seats  and  the  urinals  should  be  placed,  around  the 
-walls,  so  as  to  face  toward  the  sunlight  if  possible,  leaving  the^centr^ 
part  of  the  room  open.  The  placing  of  two  rows  of  seats  back  to 
back  across  the  center  of  the  room  to  save  pluipbing  is  not  often 
justifiable,  for  this  arrangement  cuts  off  much  light  and,  possibly, 
sunshine,  impedes  ventilation,  and  renders  the  supervision  of  the 
toilets  very  difficult.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  seats  and  urinals 
are',  placed  about  the  walls,  the  center  of  tjie  room*  is  free,  and  a 
glance  by  the  person  in  charge  will  suffice  to  see  thals  things  are.  in. 
good  condition;  .otherwise,  because  stalls  are  hidden  one  behind 
another,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  keep  these  rooms  sanitary  and 
preserve  a high  standard  of  m6rality  and  dedency. 

4.  Almost  invariably  it  was  fqpnd  that  the  partitions  separating 
the  stalls  are  needlessly  high,  sometimes  3 feet  higher  than  they 
should  be.  This  means,  of  course,  an  unnecessaiy  expense,  besides 
cutting  off  light  and  ventilation.  The  only  excuse  for  surrounding 

- a seat  with  partitions  and  doors  is  privacy,  and  w&Us  7 feet  high  are 
not  necessary  to  insure  privacy  for  a small  child.  The  parti tion^and 
doors  should  Jfe  as  low  as  possible  consistent  with  their  purpose. 

5.  It  is  especially  uigA  that  whenever  toilets  are  reported’ out  of 

order/  they  should  be  drtqndcd  to  immediately.  ’A  great  many  of 
the  seats  were  forfnd,out  oforder,  and  the  information  available  was 
that  they  had  been  reported,  frequently  but  had  pot  been  repaired. 
This  is  inexcusable.  If  the  board  of  education  had  direct  control  of 
repairs  on  school  buildings,,  as  recommended  in  this  report,*  such 
repairs  could  bqr&ade  more  promptly.  t 

. ‘0.  Old-fashioned  trough  urinals  have,  been  installed  ih  new' build- 
ings of  certain  types,  and  so  far  these  have  been  fairly  well  cared  for, 
but  it  is  Only  a question  of  time  whan  the  fteid  will  gather  in  these 

rmghs,  corrode  the  underlying  metal,  and  qause  trouble,  Besides? 

seems  to  have  been  thought  unnecessary  to  set'tliese-  troughs  at 
different  height^  In' many  schools  the  small  boys  cau  not  ufio  them 
decree  of  comfort  or  ^se,  while  they  may  be  too  low  for 
P&e, largest  boys.  ■ ' ■ * s 

The  proper,  adjustment  of  sanitary  fixtures  of  this  sort  to  suit  the 
. .different  ages  of  the  children  will  operate  to  segregate  them,  an' 
ex  thing  both  for  physical  and  moral  reasons.  Itie  earnestly 
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recommended,  therefore,  that  if  any  more  of  this^type  of*tmnal  aie 
used,  they  he  set  to  meet  conveniently  the  demauds  of  the^hildiren, 
aitd  that  those  that  are  now  set  should  be  changed  to  .meet  these 
demands.  ,The  glass  uriuajs  used  m ptlier  'buildings,  sometimes  set 
against  the  wall,  and  more  generally  in  double  rows  in  the  center  of 
'the  room,  are  not  proving  satisfactory.  In  the  first  place,*  it  was 
very  rare  to  find  the  fan,  installed  to  create  a draft  through  these,  ■ 
running.  In  one  building -the  janitor  did  not  know'  the  fan  was 
there*,  although  he  had  been  in  charge  of  the  building  four  years. 
TheseTans  are^not  necessary  if  the  toilet  rooms  jin*  properiy  equipped, 
cleaned,  flushed,  and  lighted,  constantly  ventilated  by  means  of 
windows,  and  sufficiently  isolated  from  other  parts  of  the  building. 

A good  illustration  of  the  evils  of  paorventilatioii  in  toilets  can  be- 
seen  in  thc^  Mission  High  School.  The  hoys’  toilet  *in  this  building 
was  in  a very  insanitary  condition,  and  so  poorly  ventilated  that  the 
odor  was  annoying.  * Sucli  conditions  as  wfere  seen  her^Are  not  only 
unhygienic,  but  productive  of  immorality.  ^ 

Hie  urinals  in  best  condition  were  those  furnished  w'ith  porcelain 
stalls  automatically  flushed.  The  oiu^  suggestion  necessary  <^>n- 
'•eniing  these  is  that  special  pains  should  he  taken  in  setting  them, 
and  that  no  ;part  should  he  higher  than  the  surrounding  flopr. 

It  would  be  a good  plan  to  surround  the  lower  part  of  the  front  of  , 
this  type  of  urinal  with  a strip  of  tiling  instead  of  cement.  The 
reason  foh  this  recommendation  is  obvious. 

7!*In  few  cities  is  the  number  of  toilpt  seats  so  small  us  compared 
to  the,  number  of  children  aa  it  is  nj  San  Francisco.  In  the  .Grant 
School  there  were  only  7’ seats  for  300  hoys  and  12  scats  for  250 
girls;  in  the  Madison  School,  7 seats  for '350  b^vs  and  12  f^r  350’ 
girls;  and  others  in  like  proportion.  Special  nSmiry  was  made 
concerning  the  need  for  more,  but  the  principals  generally  declared 
that  they  hud  not  felt  any  urgent  need  for  an  increase  in  number. 

It  would  be  unjustifiable  to  install  a greater  number  *of  seats 
than ‘are  actually  needed,  but  it  is  still  more  unjustifiable  to  cause 
inconvenience  by  reason  *f  the  need  for  more.  Observation  showed 
that  there  were  times  when  children  had  to  wait,  to  thpir  disadvantage, 
for  (ack  of  a sufficient  number  of  both  seats  and  urinals,  Qiore^especi- 
ally  Tor  Tack  of  scats.  ^ It  was  noted,  however,  thaj,  the  teachers  so 
managed  the  classes  th^t  the  ♦children  were  ^dismissed  at  differeut 
timos,  and  this 
gestion  at  roc' 
some  schools.. . 

8.  With  vejr^few  exceptions,  the  toilet  seats  are  all  toy  high  for  the 
primary  children.  This  its  a rrmfter  that  no  one  seems'  to  hav* 
coiislderet  rofully.  In  the  future,  when  ne^buildinge  are  tp/Jbe;# 
supplied  fM  hese  itece®fprv  firttu  «,*U  due 

V i ^ J 5 7 ' - - - * 


course  obviated  some  of  t^e  difficulty.  The  con* 
.and  noontime  was,  however,  .especially  marked,  in- 

"'Ml  ■'  „ *' 
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should  be  of  the  proper  size  and  height  for  srimll  children,  and  they 
^shpuld  1)6  set  in  such  A fts  t°  accommodate  them  easily,  jmd 
readily.  ' ..  . , 

No  argument  is  necessiiry  'to  show  the  importance  of  this  recom- 
* mendation,  but  it  may  bo’ of  value  to  emphasize  the  point  a little 
and  say  that  if  adults  h^d  to  use  seats  almost  as  high  as  their  waists, 
they  would  realize  hmy  the.  little  folks  are*  handicapped.  It  would 
indeed  be  a strikingdfcssbn  if  some  on\  would  equip  a school  (and 
especially  die  sanitary  arrangements  about  a school)  with  appliance* 
as  much  too  large  and  out  of  proportion  for  adults  as  many  are  now 
for  children.  Such*  an  illustration  would  not  only  surprise  those 
who  equip  school  buildings,  biffjwnuld  be  a reminder  to  those  who 
install  plumbing  in  their  homes. 

With  rare  exception  no  obscene  or  indecent  writing  or  drawings 
were  found  in  the  boys’*  toilets;  the  few, instances  observed  were  in 
those  old,  outer  buildings,  which  of  .tlydr  very  nature  invited  such 
indecejicies.  , 

With  very  few  exceptions  the  janitors  have  apparently  done  their 
best  to  keep  the  toilet  rooms* in  good  erudition,  and  since  they  are 
not  allowed  to  do  anv  repair  work  at  all,  when  things  got  wrong  they 
oftentimes  have  to. waif  too  long  bpfpre  the  repair  man  puts  them  in 
-onjer.  This  phase  of  the  division  of  labor  in  the  schools  of  Sftn 
Francisco  represents  an  extreme  which  at  times  becomes  most' 
irritating:  Frequently  a slight  adjustment  s which  any  intelligent 
janitor. might  he  able  and  willing  to  nryike  must  waft  until  the  *me 
wbmsc  general  business  it  is  to  look  after  such  "things  comes  amund 


. DRINKING  FOUNTAINS. 

The  problem  of  'supplying  sufficient  drinking  fountains  of  the,, 
-'4ProP®r4  type,  khd  of  locating  mem  in  the  proper  place  In  sufficient 
numbers  and  i^sttch  a way  that  the  children  can  use  them/ has  not 
been  solved  in  San  Prancisco.  Most  of  the  drinking  fountains  are 
placed  out  of  doors.  Since  the  weather  is  never  cold  enough  to 
freeze  the  water,  this  is  justifiable;  but  the  fountains  are  likely  to  be 
interfered  with  by  the  general  public  outside  of  school  hours,  and  it  % 
is  safe  to  say-  that  fully  half  of  the  drinking  fountains  in  the*school 
yards  were  out^  of  order,  or  at  least. were  not  serving  the  children 
‘ properly,  at'  the  time  "the  schools  were  visited.  * v 

It  is  a serious  0rror  to  set  all  drinking  fountains  so  high' that  the 
v.  little  folk  whb  make  up  the  larger  .part  of-  the* school  population  can. 
get  to*  them*  Vi  thou  t climbing  upon  boxes  or  upon  the  plumbing 
fixtures.  1 method  of  setting  these  drinjdng  fountains,  and  the 
type  selected,  illustrate  how  little  thought  is  given  to  actual  child 
needs*  little  folk  need  to  drink  oftener  than  older' children,  and 
' — ^ themselves,  and  whythese  fountains  should 
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\ •'  ' 
b©  placed  almost  out  of  their  reafch'  in  so  many  cases  is  beyond  com- 
prehension. It  is  earnestly  recommended  that  in  the  equipment  of 
future  buildings  more  attention  be  given  to  selecting  drinking  foun- 
tains which  are  least  easily  broken  or  put  out.  of  order  and  which  are 
at  the  same  time  sanitary,  and  that  a sufficient  number  of  them  be 
set  to  accommodate-  in  the  proper  > wqy  the  smaller  children.  It 
would  be  better  to  make  them  all  low  than  to  make  them  all  high, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  either.  ♦ 

The  use  of  the  ordinary  faucet  as  a.  drinking  fo'uptain  is  probably 
more  to  be  condemned  than  the  use  of  the  common  drinking  cup:  ■> 
bcoause  cups  will  bo  washed  occasionally,  but  ordiparily  fixtures  are 
* never  washed  except  by  tho  children  themselves  M dirty  hands.  • 
The  general  provision  made  in  most  npw  buildings  to  fiTter  water 
for  drinking  purposes  is  to  be  commended.  So  far  as  it  was  possible 
to  determine,  tho£an  Francisco  school  children  have  access  to  whole- 
some  water.-  • v ■ 

' PORTABLE  HOUSES. 


San  Francisco  hast  had  an  unusual  experience  with  temporary  or 
portable  school  buildings.  Many  of ' those  were  installed  - directly 
after  tho  lire,  and  some  of  tfiem  are  still  doing  service.  One  of  the 
striking  things  in  tho  investigation  was  t^a. wholesome  condition  of 
most  bf  thoso  temporary  buildings.  Tho  impression  of.  the  average 
. observer  is  that-  the  children  in  such  temporary  buildings  are  not  aa 
.well  cared  for  as  they  would  be  behind  the  walls  of  some  expensive 
building;  but  as  a -matter  of  .fact,  the  temperature  and  the  atmos- 
pheric conditions  in  many,  of  the  temporary  structures  were  better 
than  in  the  newer  buildings.-  This  was  chiefly  bocause  the*  teachers 
made  a special  effort  torventilato  carefully,  .and  tb’earo  for  the  fires, 

' these  portabfh  buildings  being  heated  by  Stoves  placed  in  Ihe  class-’ 
rooms.  ’ ‘ ‘ , 

One  sorious  blunder  was  made,  however,  in  planning  these  build- 
ings. Tho  windows  were  placed  On  the  left  as  they  should  be,  but 
instead ‘of  being  to  the  roar  of  the  classroom,  ill  most  cases  they  arb 
toward  the. front,  tins  makes  the  lighffrom  the  two  front’ windowa 
fall  almost  directly  into  'thg.oyes.  of.  the  children  as  they  ajt  at  their 
desks.  The  windows  shoukhall  be  to  the  rear  on  the  left,  so  as  to 
leave  as  largo  anunglazedsppce  as  possible  in  tho  wall  to -the  front 
. In  many  cases  those  rooms  would  bo  better  lighted  if  tho  front  window, 
and  sometimes  the  ibro  front,  windows,  were  darkened  by  'shades. 
If  theso  buildings  are  tgafec  used  much  longer,"  this  miat.ulra  jn  thb 
placement’of  the  windows  should  be  corrected,  * ' ' * 

When  portable  ,byildi  ngs  are  grouped  iifa  noisy  place,  or  too  hear 
outbuildings,  or  in  low  ground,  or  in- the  shadow  of  other  buildings, 
i y »re,  -of  course,  not  satisfactory. , The  conditions  at  tbs  Fair- 
• v>-  >:  • y'fjfy/- 
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mont  School  are  especial  bad,  and  should  be  corrected  at  tho  earliest 
possible  moment.1  . ' » , 

The  main  buildings,  about,  which  these  portable  buildings  are 
, grouped,  generally  occupy  the  best  part  of  the  lot,;  and  lienee  some  of 
the  disadvantages  of  these  buildings  arise  from  the  fact  that-  Ihev 
are  placed  too  near  tho  street  or  in  somo  other  unsatisfactory  loca- 
tion. When  those  buildings  are  properly  constructed,  when  the 
classrooms  in. them  have  good  light  and  ventilation  and  are  kept 
with  as  much  care  as  are  classrooms  in  the  main  buildings,  they  apj 
proving  qpito  satisfactory  for  school  purposes.  They  havo  served 
the  city  well,  but  should  be  usod  now^ only  us  temporary  quarters  in 
accommodate  an  unexpected  increase  in  school  attendance. 

’ op^-ajr  schools. 

-Although  the  Wimate,  of  San  Francisco  renders  it  an  ideal  place 
’for  open-air  schools,  little  in  this  direction  ha,  yet  been^done.  The 
. vork  being  don®  on  the  portable  buildings  in  connection  with  the% 
Sarai«.  Cooper  School  promises  well.  The  work  of  the  Society  for % 
the' Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  is  to  be  commended  for  ibi-efforte  to 
interest  the  city  in  this  wo#k.  r 

Very  few  places  in  the  country  offer  such  splendid  opportunities 
for  open-air  schools  as  San  Francisco.  The  expense  of  clothing 
and  equipment  fo^  open-air  school  children  in  the  mild  climate  of 
, . ^*e  western  coast  will  1>e  much  less  thdh  in  the  severer  climate  of 
the  inland  and  the  East.  In  all  the  new  grammar  schools  to  be 
erected  provision  should  be  made  for  one  or  ifiore  classes  in  the  open 
eir.  Provision  could  be  made  easily  for  such  classes  in  some  of  the 
buildings  now  in  use.  Fot  example,  the  roof  of  the  Sarah  B.  Ctfoper, 
School  offers  splendid  opportunity  .for  opbn-air  classes  both  for  the 
health  of  the  children  and  for  their  general  welfare.  to  would  cost 
little  to  make  the* necessary  arrangements.  ' j 

We  are  coming  to  realize  that  "it  is*  poor  'policy  to  wait  until 
children  contract  tuberculosis  or  become  dangerously  anemic  before 
they  are  put  into  open-air  classes.  When  removed  from  stuffy, 
crowded  schoolrooms  to  open-air  schools,  growing  children  show  hot- 
only  the  effect  in  good  health,  but  a considerable  advantage  in  mental 
rttiees  and  interest.  If  it  were  not  for  traditibn  and  the  unnatural 
demands  that 'people  have  fastened  on  themselves  for  an  indoor  life,' 
San  Francisco  would  ho  doubt  soon  teach  mole  than  half  o(  her 
•ohildren  in  open-air  schools.  One  of  the  raost'ajtute  and  intelligent 
. a Physicians  has  pretoted*thiat  the  time  is,  approaching 

when  all  schools  will  h^open-a|f  schools,  and  that  we  shfidi  learn  for 
aU  time  that  fresh  air  and  sunshine  are  necessary  elements  in  our 
* educatioiyd  procedure.  */ 


’ 1 w a wrtfrtowl  lisa*  t WW  bQiidiBc  ft*  thfcacbootis  •hortl/io  t»  aoutaptML 

y 'v  * s i1 . • 1 


i 
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v ' * KIRE  PROTKQnON.  \ « 

:Vt  the  time  this  .part  the*  survey  was  conducted  there  was  a ♦ 

parked  agitation  among  the  people  of  the  city  re^rding  greater 

* precaution  against. ’fire  hazards' in^the  schools.  This  Was  doubtless 
' partly  stimulated  by  the  experience  of  the  great  fire  some^vears  ago; 

, some  recent  tragic  experiences  in  the  East.  The  board  of 

• education  had  gone  to  a good  doal  of  expense  in  erecting  somewhat 
elaborate  fire  escapes  from  the  various  buildings,  and  were  K<5ing 

spalled  on  for  further  work  in  this  direction.  There  is  no  more  serious 
i^uty  devolving  i^>on  boards  of  education  in  large  cities  than  that  of 
* taking  every  possible  precaution  against  the  danger  of  fire  while 
school  is  in  session,  as  well  as  after  school  hours. 

ft  was  noted  that  some  of  the  recent  fire  escapes  constricted  at 
the  schools  were  so  steep,  and  so  peculiarly  placed,  that  the  possi* 
j bility  of  using  them  %s  successfully  as  the  regular  stairways  for  getting 
children  out  of  the  buildings,  should  a fire  suddenly  develop,  would 
' questionable.  The  excellent  fire  drills  organized  and  practiced 
everywhere  in  the  city  are  to  be  commended,  however.  These  ^ 
drills  were  Rested  on  numerous  occasions,  and  in  every  instance  th$ 
teachers  were  definitely  prepared  to  handle  the  children  id  a very 
aafisfactory  fashion  and  to  empty  the  school  buildings  in,  a "remark- 
ably  short  time  without  any  hurry  or  rush*.  If  more  careful  atteiw 
I w°re  given  to  making  the  basements  of  all  new  buildings  entirely 

- fireproof  fcom  within,- especially  in  and  about  those  rooms  where  * 
ther  heating  plant  is  located;* to  making  the  stairways  fireproof,  and 
- to  constructing  a sufficient  number  of  stairways  with  proper  exits, 
the* ohngor  to.theidives  of  the  children  when  in  school  buildings 
would  be  veey  slight  indeed.  • 

; l°i^g  run,  . therefore,  it  is  safer  and  better  to  spend  more 

money  on  fireproof  protection  rather  than  more  money  on  fire 
escapes.  To  be  a^rp,  in  the' old  wooden  buildings, .and  in  those  more 
recently  constructed  in  which  there  are  possibilities  of  danger  from 
. , within,  it  is  necessary  and  important  to  furnish  every  pbssible 
opportunity  to ‘get  the  children  out  of  t^e  building  rpd  out  of  the 
j way  of  danger  should  a fire  break  out.  Some  of  the  fire  escapes 
connected  with  the,  wooden  buildings  are  so  placed  that  when  the 
children  are'  brought  out  into  a restricted  playground  with  no  ade- 
qAatb>erits  therefro*  they  might  b.e  caught  in  a trap  after  getting  . 
out  of  the  building.  This*  danger  is  especially  noticeable  in  the 
v*  Sherman  School.  Some  provision  should  be  made  in  the  rear  of  the  ^ 
v . playground  for  the  children  to  get  away  from  the  building  quickly  - 
in.  case  of  fire>  4or  the  building  itself  almost  covers  the  front  of  the 
lot,  and  the  narrow  passages  between  the  building  and  adjoining  * 
properties  op  the  ‘east  and  west  .might  be  blocked  ip  case  of  actual * ^ 
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at  small  expanse,  making  it  possible  for  the  children  to  escape  much 
more  safely  and  readily. 

Janitors  and  principals  need  to  l A*  emphatically  cautioned  concern- 
ing the  use  of  basement  rooms  for  the  storage  of  all. sorts  of  inflamma- 
ble material.  Rooms  in  which  kindling  and  coal  arc  kept  should  he. 
thoroughly  fircpjrbofcd  ami  should  not  be  a part  of  the  furnace  room 
As  indicate!  elsewhere  in  this  report,  dangerous  conditions  were 
observed  in  some  of  the  schools.  Kindling  was  stacked  *up  entirely 
too  near  the  furnace.  Barrels  of  floor  oil,*  waste  paper,  maps,  etc., 
should  bo  kept  as  far  from  the  furnace  as  practicable,  and  everything 
that  would  tend  to  produce  spontaneous -combustion  excluded  from 
tho  building.  In  the  attic  of  the  Mission  High  School  were  fotind 
many  buckets  partly  filled  with  paints  and  oils,  ami  overalls  saturated 
with  oil  and  paint.  ^ Oily  mopa>tHid  the  lint  from*  these  arp^speciallv 
dangerous.  _ ; ^ j 

In  practically  alt  the  buildings,  except  a few  of  the  older  ones, 
special  lire  hose  is  provided  in  ample  amount;  but  inquiry  showed 
that  in  a nuinbor  of  instances  the  janitors  did  not  know  how  tp  gel 
the  hose  down  and  use  it  in  case  of  fire.  Tlws  janitors  In  every 
building. should  he  sure  that  all  fire  hose  is  ready  for  any  emergency 
and  should  know  how  to  handle  the  hose  without  hitch  or  hesitancy  .1 

A number  of  the  older  buihhngs  are  still  using  coal  stoves  in  each* 
room  for  heating  purposes.  This  naturally  increases  the  danger  from*1, 
fire,  and  makes  ft  very  difficult  for  the  janitors  to  care  for  the  building,  j 
These  buildings  will  doubtless  be  displaced  at  the  earliest  possible 
momofit.  Such  buildhigs  as  Hamilton  Grammar  School,  Horace 
Mann  Grapitnar  School,  the  Everett  School,  the  Emerson  School, land 
others  of  this  type,  while  often  in  a fair  stat^of  repair,  bocause  they 
were  well  constructed,  still  are  so  "badly  adapted  to  modem  school 
conditions,  and  so  poorly  lighted,  and  have  so  large  a fire  hazard  that 
they  should  not  bo  tolerated  any  linger  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
'Oiree-story  buildings,  such  as  many  of  these  old  structures  are,-*  should 
not  be  permitted,  especially  for  elementary  grades.  . I’ 

^ The  matter  of  fireproofing  against  tho  danger  of  fire  from  without  j! 
is  a matter  that  the  board  of  education  and  the  commissioner  of  build- 
ings and  grounds  should  considor.  San  Francisco  thus  far  has  been  i 
very  fortunate  with  reference  to  fires  in  school  buildings,  aside  of  i| 
course  from  the  great  disaster  of  some  years  since;  but  this  should  ! 
not  operate  to  beget  a carelessness  in  taking  every  Reasonable  pre-  j 
.*■  jautlon  Against  this  danger.  • J 

l There  is  far  more  danger  from  possible  earthquakes  to  poorly  con*  ' 
•tructed  buildings  than  from  fire;  for  in  the  former  case  little  time 
is  offered  to  escaper-  Every  school  building  in  the  city  should  be  so" ; 
cpnstracted  as  *to  be  more  than  reasonably  skfe  from  damage  by 
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There 'are  certain  buildings  which  should  be  thoroughly  examined, 
and  special  precaution  should  be  jtaken  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of 
fire.  This  is  notably. true  of  tlioj Mission  High  School.  One  small1 
fire  occurred  there  recently,  am[  it  is  Very  fortunate' indeed  that  it 
was  discovered  l>ofore  it  had  made  any  serious  progress.  There  afe 
groat  opportunities,  through  shafts  that  are  not  fireproof  and  through 
openings  to  the  roof,  for  a firo  once  thoroughly  started  in  the  base- 
ment to  run  through  r the  whole  building  at  anal  a ruling  rate.  Imme- 
diate attention  needs  to  be  given  to  this,  building  to  render  it  safer.  * 
and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  serious  disaster. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  many  of  tfie  older  grammar  schools  of  the 
type  already  mentioned,  but  these  dangers  are  so  obvious  that  no* 
special  recommendation  is  heeded  in  regard  to  them.  The  p^iple  of 
san  Francisco  owe  to. the  children  of  their  city  a (urge  outlay  for  • 
large  number  of  new  school  hifildings  thorougldy  constructed  against 
the  danger  of  earthquake  ami  also  niade  entirely  safe  from  fire.  A 
city  with  tlie  population  and  wealth  of  Saii  Francisco,  and  with  its 
comparatively  small  school  population,  should  set  the  world  a stand- 
ard in  the  .const  ruc  tion  of  safe  laid  satisfactory  school  buildings. 

„ Duong  the  course  of  the  survey  the  investigators  examined  with 
* interest  the  kalamein  doors  set/ in  wired  glass  partitions  separating 
the  halls  from  the.  stairway  a/in  a number  of  the  newer  buildingst 
such  as  the  Adams  School  and  the  John  Swett  School.  These  doom 
were  planned  as  fire- pro teciion  devices.  Clearly  when  school/ is  not 
in  session  these  doors  mignt  be  kept  closed  to  some  advantage,  but 
in  not  a single  school  were  these  aoors  found  closed  during  school 
time,  and  in  no  instance  stfve  one  were  teachers  or  principals. found 
who  could  say  that  they  had  ever  been  closed  during  school  hours. 

If  these  doors  are  not  kept  closed  they  are  of  no  use,  jmd  hence,  repre- 
sent a useless  expense,  ^f  they  were  kepi  closed  during  school  hours 
the  children  could  not  get  out  of  the  building  without  stopping  to 
open  them.  Hence,  they  must  be  kept  open' in  order  that  the  school 
may  escape  if  fire  occurs.  The  stairs  in  this  building  are  made 
fireproof  from  within,  and  if  the  children  were  on  the  stairways  the 
doorB  could  be  closed,  but  the  doors  would  then  have  no  value  as 
protection  to  the  children.  With  doors  , and  partitions 'stretched 
across  the  halls,  as  here  indicated,  it  would  be  difficult  for  the.  children 
to  get  to  the  stairways,  and  a jam  in  the  hull**  would  be  much  more 
likely  than  otherwise.  On  the  other  hand,  where  doors  of  this -type 
are  used  to  cut  ofLthe  basement  from  the  stairways,  they  have  teal 
value.  * ' 


JANITOR  SERVICE. 


In  so  far  as  ordinary  sweeping,  cleaning,  and  scrubbing*  is  con* 
earned,  it  would  be  . difficult  to  find  a more  thoroughly  cleaned  aya^  . 
, * tem,  6f  school  buildinga  than  was  observed  in  m Frincisco  -at  tKe 
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limo  tho  schools  wore  visited.  But  in  the  matter  of  control  of  the 
somewhat  delicate  and  complicated  apparatus  connected  with  the 
ventilating  and  heating  plants,  as  well  as  with  the  various  devices 
it  could,  ho  made  to  dor  general  conditions  more  acceptable, 
the  whowing.  was  less  sfftisiactory.  ' ' 

It  was  evident  everywhere  that  satisfactory  relations  existed 
„ ^tweeii  the..  principal  and  janitor  service.  There  was  no  Outward 
sign  of  insubordination  or.  unwillingness  to  <Jo  all  within  their  power 
to  moot  the  demands  of  the  school;  but  the  janitor  of  a modem, 
well-equipped , thoroughly  up-to-date  school  building  must  of  necee- ' 
wty  know  a great  deal  about  mechanics  and  the  operation  of.  ma- 
chinery, oven  though  he.  be*not  expected  to  keep  these  in  repair: 
but  emergencies  will  arise  in  which  a janitor  who  knows  what  to  do 
ean  be  of  Very  great  service.  Besides,  it  requires  ever  more  intelli- 
gence and  ever  a bettor  understanding  of  the  laws  of  health  for  a 
janitor  to  meet  the  conditions  now  imposed  upon  schools. 

Vacuum  systems  are  installed  in  the  new  buildings;  but  three 
•eem  to  be  rarely  used,  many  of  the  janitors  declaring  that  theyart 
used  but  once  a year  -during  vacation  period.  Qthera  used  them 
occasionally  to  clean  the  rug?  and  carpets  in  the  principal’s  officer 
In  a few  exceptional  cases  the  vacuum  equipment  was  used  refrularlv  ~ 
in  the  classrooms. 

nre  two  reasons  for  this  lack  of  use  *of  the^acuuiu  systems 
installed.  Firet,  with  tho  exception  of  a vere  few  of  the  newer  build 
ingsr  the  only  openings  to  which  to  atjaefithe  suction  hose  are  in 
the  halls,  one  opening  dre'igncd  b^^rve  from  two  to  four  rooms, 
necessitating  a long  heavy  h^se^entirelv  too.  heavy  for  women  to 
• handle,*  and  In  fact  loo^rCmo\{\\y  ^ for  a man  to  manipulate  with 
any  degree  of  sfttisfjw^flon.  Second,  by  reason  of  the  length,  the 
friction  in  thejjmgnose  is  so  groat  as  to  reduce  the  suction  to  such 
an  extoiit^ttait  the  vacuum  is  not  great  enough  to  gAther  up  the 
^sand  aftd  dirt  frora’the  floors  satisfactorily. 

Many  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  vacuum-cleaning  machinery 
installed  in  the  schools  of  San  Francisco  is  not  used  sufficiently 
ten  to  warrant  the  expen^p  of  installation.  It-  is  therefore  reoom* 
mended  that  vacuum  systems  be  not  installed  except  where  it  is 
pos^ffile  to, get  the  janitors  to  use  them  freely  and  easityand  to  get 
satisfactory  results.  Two  hose  attachments  ^ in  each  hall  are  not 
. sufficient.  , * - * > 

Most  of  the  floors  of  #the  schoolrooms  of  $ah  Francisco  have  been 
treated  with  oil  dressing,  and  the  sweeping  is  done  by  broom  and 
prepared  sawdust.  In  some  of  the  schools,  however,  the  floors  have 
not  been  treated  with  oil  or  wax  since  they  were  laid,  and  they  are 
?.W\need  immediate  attention.  As  an  illustration  of  this  condi- 
tion may  he  dtodtheJunipero  Serra,  a 4 .-pedal  om.rfjruotte^Vbuild* 
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ing,  .which  has  been  occupied  a little  more  than  five  yean.  The 
boards  in  the  floor  are  separating  and  warpipg,  Here  the  janitor 
was  found  sweeping  without  sawdust,  and  to  protect  himself  had  a 
great  thick  cloth  hung  over  his  nose  and  mouth.  The  inspection 
was  made  during  the  process  of  sweeping  after  school,  and  every- 
thing was  covered  with  dust. 

Much  has  been  said  for  and  against  the  use  of -dustiest)  floor  .oils. 
In  some  cities  boards  of  education  have  forbidden  their  use,  because 
of  the  requirements  of  underwriters;  in  others  because  of  complaints 
-from  teachers  and  childrorf.  In  other  cities  their  use  is  continued 
and  found  very  helpful.  Floors  can  be  almost  ruined  by  indis- 
criminate and  unintelligent  use  of  oil  preparations,  and  from  such 
< relessnc$a  most  of  the  criticisms  have  arisen.  Before  floors  are 
oiled  they  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  the  oil  should  be  put 
on  in  a verir  light  coating  after  they  are  dry,  so  that  it  may  be  com- 
pletely airbed  Into  the  pores  of  the  wood.  There  can  then  be  very 
little  objection  on  the  part  of  either  the  underwriters  or  teachers  and 
children  ;*  and  the  floors  can  bo  kept  clean  much  more  easily. 

In  any  city  as  large  its  Snn  Francisco  there  should  he  established 
janitor  schools  for  the  instruction  of  janitors  in  regard  to  their  very 
important  duties  haring  relation  to  the  health,  decency,  and  general 
welfare  of  tho  children.  Instruction  should  he  given  in% these  schools 
bv  superifttehdents,  engineers,  experienced  janitors,  and  others  who 
hari*  given  special  attention  to  school  sanitation. 

. 'rite  work  of  janitors  is  not  limited  to  sweeping,  building  liras,  and 
keeping  all  things  in  orded^Jlie^&nue  in  direct  contact  with 
school  children  during  the  pfiiijs||Ks  ion  able  • years  of  tjieir  lives, 

an/I  if  prepared  *i on  their  work'  they  can  be  of  very  great  moral 
service  to  the  school  as  u whole-  They  need  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  their  work.  The  rule  of  thumb  doefc  not  enable  one 
to  adjust  Oneself  to  varying  conditions,  and  therefore  breaks  down 
when  conditions  change.  * **  # 

There  are  many  things  about  the  school  buildings  of  San  Fran- 
cisco of  which  the  janitors  are  not  well  informed,  and  in  fact  of 
which  ninny  of  them  are  wholly  ignorant*  Apparently  no  one  has 
taken  any  special  pains  to  instruct  thim  and  to  follow  up  their 
work  to  see  that  intelligent  service  is  rendered.  Still  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable  to  ask- that  those  who  undertake  to  do  a definite  and  a 
serious  public  service  rnako  thoroughgoing  preparation  before 
doing  "so. 

A school  for  janitors,  as  here  suggested,  should  be  adapted  to  thr 
limited  time  at  the  disposal  of  those  engaged  in  it,  and  should  be  * 
held  at  several  centers  rather  thab  at  one  place.  . The  expense 
would  be  very  small  in 'comparison  with  thegOod  tobe  accomplished 
and  would  be  more  'than  red  in*  the  more  ;ecph^ 
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service  roudered.  A slight  improvement  in  the  piling  of  floors  and 
m dustlos?  sweeping  compounds,  and  the  methods  of  working  them, 
wdUld  be, of  very  great  value  to  the  health  of  the  children  and  the 
general  esthetic  side. of  education. 

/ HEALTH  INSPECTION* 

*■*  , • 

The  health  and  physical  development  of  children  are  of  the  greatest 
importance, and,  must  be  provided  for  iu  the  schools.  Health  in 
spection  of  school  children  is  becoming  common  in  all  progressive 
countries.  It  doos  not  need  to  be  argued  that  tin’s  phase  of  school 
work  influences  directly  and  indirectly  the  progress  of  genoral  edu 
cation.  Mental  growth  and  development  aro  so  interrelated  with 
physical  well  being  and  so  dependent  on  it  that  teachers  can  not 
reasonably  hope  for  satisfactory  progress  by  physically  defective 
or  undernourished  children.  The  bast  heritage  and  asset  which  any 
child  can  acquire  is  sound  health  and  »i  well-nourished,  well-devel- 
oped body. 

The  schools  of  San  Francisco  are  not  now  giving  .sufficient  atten- 
tion to  the  subje^of  health.  Three  physicians  and  14  nurses  can 
^ not  possibly  know  the  special  physical  needs  of  each  and  all  of  the 
school  children  and  minister  effectively  ’to  iliem. 

Each  child  when  entering  school  for  the  first  time  should  have  a 
thorough  physical^examination,  so  that  the  teachers  may  have  the 
necessary  information  to  deal  with  all  intelligently.  A certain  per- 
centage of  the  children  are  mentally  backward,  and  these  should  be 
discovered^  by  mental  tests  or  measurements,  and  segregated  for 
their  own  good  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  majority. 

But  these  initial  examinations  and  measurements  are  oidy  the 
beginnings.  Annually,  thereafter,  ‘'all  the  children  should  be  reex- 
amined and  those  who  show  the  need  of  special  attention  should  be 
examined  oftenef.  The  mere  examination  of  school  children  and 
the  tabulation  of  normalities  and  abnormalities,  however  care- 
fully made,  will  do  no  good  unless  plans,  programs,  and  exercises 
are  adjusted  to  suit  their  needs.  This  follow-up  work  devolves  on 
teachers  and  nurses.  The  teachers  have  the  children  finder  their 
instruction  daily  and  can  adjust  their  work  and  study  their  prog- 
ress as  no  other  school  officers  can.  The  nursencan  visit  the  home, 
study  the  outside  environment  of  the  child,  and  in  many  ways  bring 
the  home  into  cooperative  relation  with  the  school  to  the  advantage 
of  all  concerned.  The  medical  inspectors  can  suggest  methods  and 
. meatib'  in  special  cases,  organize  and  .develop  clinics,  and  cooperate 
with  the  school  officers  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  personal  hygiehe, 
school  hygiene,  pnd  sanitation. 

. All  the  newer  buildings  in  San  Francisco  are  provided  with  special 
rooms  for  the  school  nurses.  These,  rooms  are  for  the  most  part 
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sufficiently  equipped  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  The  number  of 
nuwes  should  be  increased,  however,  so  that  all  may  have  more  time 
f to  devote  to  the  follow-up' work,  both  in  the  school  and  the  home.  ’ ' 
It  would  Also  be  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  school  children  if  all  the 
l,  ii<  \ ities  of  thes  department  of  medical  inspection  were  under  the 
I control  of  the  board  ef  education  rather  than* under  the  board  of 
f l,calth'  Such  a change  would  coordinate  the  work  of  supervision  and 
I render  cooperative  work  more  genoral  and  effective,  and  isrecom-  / 
mended. 

To  fie  sure,  any  system  of- medical  inspection."  whether  under  the 
ho.ir.1  of  health  or  the  school  authorities,  should  be  in  close  touch  with 
the  hoard  of  health  amfchould  work  for  the  general  health  of  the 
community.  Certain  rules  and  regulations  made  by  boards  of  health 
must  -apply- to  schools  ns  well  as  to  any  other  municipal  activity, 
btill,  the  experience  of  the  past  10  years  shows  a decided  preference, 
for-tlve  organization  here  suggested.  Whether  this  change  is  made 
i or  not,  more  hoald  officers' should  be  assigned  to  this  work  in  the 
schools.  It  would  he  good  economy  to  use  at  once  the  full  time  of 
five  well-trained  physicians,  of  one  specialist  in  mental  hygiene,  and 
a sufficient  number  of  donffsts  to  direct  in  a thorough  wav  the  health 
work  involved.  .*  I 

Am  FVancisco  has  many  advantages  in  climatic  conditions,  but  as  a 
great,  v;orld  port  she  has  to  meet  the  dangers  of  contagion  both  from 
w.thm  and  without.  The  population  is  strikingly  cosmopolitan,  and 
the  ideals  of  health  and  sanitation  are  accordingly  varied  and  diverse. 

I no  schools  are  doing  wonderful  work  in  molding  the  mass  of  children 
into  a more  unified  and  composite  intellectual  type.  The  health 
department  has  the  opportunity  of  setting  up  standards  of  cleanliness 
and  health  that  can  become  one  of  the  city’s  best  safeguards.  .For  . 
example,  if  all  the  money  which  is  now  wasted  annually  in  the  cjty 
for  dangerous  patent  nostrums  could  be  saved  through  proper  health 
education,  it  would  many  times  overpay  all  the  expenses  of  health 
supervision.  . •*. 

Ciood  health  has  a direct  and  dofinfte  hearing  on  good  citizenship 
mid  means  much  for  the  State  ns  well  as  for  individual  happiness  and 
prosperity.  Health  inspection  and  medical  attention  in  the  schools 
are  therefore  fully  justified  in  every  way.  A sound  mind  and  a sound  I! 
afo  twin  elements  in  the  process  of  character  formation-  and  can 
; "ot  be  divorced  without  danger  to  the  individual  and  to  the  State 
Mental  deficiency  often  grows  opt’  of  physical  deficiency,  and  dften 
the  most  direct  means  of  improving  moral  and  mental  conditions  is  . 
through  the  relief  of  bodily  ills  and  the  establishment  of  a sound  and  - 
wholesome  physical  life.  The  criminal  classes  are  recruited  to.a 
surprising  degree  from  the  defective  classes. 
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The  present  attempt  at  segregation  of  mental  defectives  from 
normal  children,  and  the  development  of  special  schools  tor  these 
unfortunates,  are  mere  beginnings.  Tlie  most  expensive  citizens*  in 
general  are  those  who  frpin  one  cause  or  another  are  handicapped 
intellectually,  morally.,  and  physically.  It  would  therefore  he  good 
pyblic  economy  for  the  municipality  to  require  the  school  authorities 
to  make  a much  more  careful  search  among  the  school  children  for 
thqse  who  are  in  need  of  special  help  and  training,  and  to  classify  and 
provide  for  them  according  to  their  needs.  There  are  imbeciles  and  " 

. weaklings  scattered  about  through  the  schools  who  can  never  do  the 
intellectual  tasks  set. them.  They  will  always  be  children  from  the/ 
.point  of  view  of  mental  development.  Many  such  may  he  saved  from 
a life  of  crime  by  training  designed  to  lit  them  to  perform  in  a satis- 
factory way  some  of  the  useful  occupations  of  life.  * 

There  are  some  children  now  in  special  schools  who  proper!  v belong  . 
in  State  institutions.  These  should  he  removed  from  the  schools  both 
for  their  own  sakes-and  for  the  safety  of  societv.  If  such  suggestions 
as  are  here  implied  are  followed  out,  the  police  and  courts  will  in  the 
.near  future  have  less  to  do  than  now: 

It  is  impossible  not  to  note  in  this  connection  the  miserable  accom- 
modations now  furnished  an  “ungraded”  school  in  two  temporary 
rooms  on  Union  Street.  Here  a number  of  backward  children* have 
been  segregated  that  th^y  may.bd  given  special  attention.  Tiie 
rooms  a Ye  badly  lighted,  the  lot  is  unattractive,  and  conditions  are  ill 
adapted  for  outdoor  exercises.  There  is  no  provision  for 'gardening 
or  nature  work,  the  toilets  are  in  an  outside  shack  near  the  front  and 
in  bad'eondition,  and  the  whole  environment  is  unfavorable. 

Climatic  and  other  conditions  mako  it  possiblo  for  thoso  who  have 
charge  of  the  health  work  in  the  school  to  develop  high  standards,  but 
for  this  are  needed  additional  help,  mQre  time  for  health  toaching, 
more  regular  physical  examinations  of  all  the  children,  and  better  and 
fuller  provision  for  such  corrective  treatment  as  those  who^are  unable 
to  qommand  private  help  should  have.  . v 

# ( toica,  both  general  and  special,  are  needed,  and  these  should  be 
arranged  for  at  the  earliest'  possible  time.  It  does  no  good  to  find  that  * 
a child  has  a bad  case  of  adenoids  and  then  let  it  go  on  without  help. 

If  parentsHtall  not  or  can  not  have  a child's  teofh  treated  when  a report 
from  the  school  health  office  shows  this  to  be  urgently  needed,  then 
the  schools  should  provide  for  it.  School  dental  clinics  are  found  in 
most  progressive  ■cities  and  should  be  established4  in  San  Francisco. 
They  can  be  made  self-sustaining  at  small  cpst,  if  this  seems  necessary. 

health  inspection  should  include  more  cooperative  work  of  * 
teache^  janitors,  principals,  and  superintendents*  in  regard  to  school 
hygiene  and  sanitation.  This  would  be  e‘Asier  if  the  health  inspection  ' 
were  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  education  as  recommended. 
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Those  connected  directly  with  the  health  inspection  and  all  school  ■ 
officers  and  teachers  must  rooreand  inoro  interest  themselves  in  health 
and  in  keeping  children  fron  becoming  ill,  in  prevention  rather  than 
cure*  * % 

j The  services  of  the  nurses  in  the  schools  of  San  Brancisco  are  mijch 
| appreciated  By  the  teachers,  and,  considering  the  number  of  children 
apportioned  to  each,  the ’nursing  work  is  being  well  dono,  Tfe  . 
nurses  are  prepared  foy  their  work  and  exhibit  a lively  an’d  intelligent  * 
interest  in  all  that  has  thus  far  been  assigned  theta  to  do.  '• 

, ■ ■)  SUMMARY  OF  COyCLUSldN8  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  The  board  of  education  should  .be- given  power  to  anticipate 
needs  and  purchaso  school  sites  of  sufficient  size  and  in  strategic  places 
beforo  actual  need  drives  them  into  the  market. 

2.  Especial  care  should  be-exercised  in  selecting  sites  upon  which 

it , witt  bo  possible  to.  ecftt  buildihgs  with  east  and  west  exposure  for 
the  classrooms*  * 

3.  Larger  playgrounds  arc  seriously  needed.  It  is  bet  ten,  if  a choice  ' 

is  necessary,  to  have  loss  expensive  building^  and  taore  playground, 
ban  Francisco  is  ablo  to  supply  Loth  good  buildings  and  ample  play- 
grounds and  should  do  so.  • J 

4.,  So™6  exceedingly  poor  construction  work  .has  been  permitted  on  • 
some  of  the  new  buildings.  The  roof  of  the  Lowell  High  School  is  - 
cited  as  an  illustration.  / ; 

5.  Good  fireproofing  -and  better  and  safer  stairways  would  lessen 
the  need  for  firo  escapes..  The  fire  escapes  now  in  use  aro  not  satis* 
factory.  % 

6.  More  fan  power  than  that  now  generally  in  use-  is  needed  to 
insure  proper  ventilation  in  classrooms  when  windows  and  doors  are 
closed. 

7.  Unless  sufficient  fan  power 'is*  supplied,  it  would  be  better  to 
heat  the  buildings  by  some  form  of  direct  radiation  and  depend  on 
windows  for  ventilation. 

8.  Thermostats  should  be  more  carefully  supervised,  and  all  parte 

of  the  control  apparatus  connected  wittf  them  should  bo  installed  in 
places  easily  accessible.  , •/ 

9.  Plenum  chambers  and  all  air  passages  must  be  kept  scrupulously 

* ciean*-  , » 

10.  Vacuum  cleaners  shoujd  be  so  installed  that  they  can  be  .used 

easily  and  effectively,  or  not  installed  at  all.  The  plan  of  installation 
now  in  use  is  wholly  unsatisfactory,  and  these  sanitary  helps  are  thus  . 
practically  useless.  4 1 

1 1 . All  basements  should  be  cleared  of  all  inflammable  materials.  . 
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12.  A central  warehouse  should  be  used  for  storage!  and  all  supplies 
and  furniture  distributed  therefrom  as  needed,  and  returned  when 
not  in  use. ' 

13.  Drinking  fountains  should  be  set  at  the  proper  height  for 

children,  and  kept  in  order.  * - 

14.  Toilets.  (See  specific  recommendations  concerning  toilets  in 
section  under  this  heading.) 

15.  Assembly  rooms  should  b/  placed  on  first  floofr  above  the  base- 
ment, and  lighted-from  two  sides.  The  attempt  in  grammar  schools 
to  use  one  largo  room  in  the  basement  for  an  assembly  room,  gymna- 
sium, and  overflow  classroom  operates  to  curtail  (assemblies  and 
eliminates  gymnastics.  Such  rooms  are  unsatisfactory  for  class- 
rooms. 

16.  Basement  rooms  should  not  be  used  for  classrooms  unless 
properly  lighted,  free  from  ground  air  and  moisture,  and  lighted  from 

l|ast  or  west.  Such  basement  rooms  aff  those  fitted  up  in  the  Hearst, 
iSmerson,  and  other  schools  of  this  typo  are  insanitary  and  unfit  for 
occupancy  by  school  children. 

17.  Domestic-science  rooms  should  bo  on  the  top  floor  rather  than 

in  basements.  ' 

18.  Transoms  in  school  buildings  are  troublesome  and  should  be 
dispensed  with. 

, 19.  There  should  bo  slate  blackboards  in  all  permanent  buildings. 

20.  Many  blackboards  are  in*  bad  "condition  and  need  immediate  ’ 
attention.  , 

21 . Blackboards  stfould  be  set  as  follows : First  and  second  grades, 

26  inches  above  floor;  third  and, fourth  grades^  IJS  inches;  fifth  and 
sixth  grades,  30  inches;  Seventh  and  eighth  grades,  32  inches;  high 
schools,  36  inches.  • ^ 

22.  Blackboards  should  not  be  over  42  inches  wide,  except  for  the 
teacher  and  tor  an  occasional  special  room. 

23.  As  far  as  possible  all  classrooihs  should  receive  light  from 
either  the  east  or  west  side  and  from  no  other  direction. 

24.  Art  rooms  should  have  the  north  light.  Laboratories,  offices, 

and  libraries,  may  receive  light  fromaay  direction.  ^ 

25.  Assembly  rooms  should  be  lighted  from  two  sides,  but  not 

from  the  front  or  rear.  - 

26.  The  bottoms,  of  windows  in  classrooms  should  be  at  Jeast  4 feet 
above  the  floor. 

■ - *-V 

27.  Windows,  properly  placed,  should  have  glass  surface  equal  . to 

one-fifth  the  floor  surface.  • • 

28.  The  windows  should  Jbe  kept  clean.  T 

29.  Double-hung  sash  are  the  easiest  for  women  to  handle. 
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• '*  • • | 

30-  Rounded  or  arched  tope  and  other  architectural  ornamentations 

of  windows  introduce  difficulties  in  lighting.  <Rectangular  windows 
set  as  high  as  possible  give  the  best  results.  ^ 

31.  The  medical  or  health  inspection  should  be  under  the  control 
of  the  board  of  education,  rather  than  the  board  of  health. 

32.  The  full  time  is  needed  of  5 physicians,  1 specialist  in  mentfcl 

hygiene,  20  nurses,  and  an  efficient  staff  of  dentists.  * 

33.  More  open-air  schools  should  bo  established.  In  all  newgram- 
. nssr  schools  to  be  erected  provision  should  be  made  for  open-air 

dosses.  ■ 

34.  Morn'  careful  segregation  %f  defective  children  is  of  immediate 

importance,  and  a more  thoroughgoing  attempt  to  train  them 
properly  should  lje  instituted.  ■ . 


/ 


Chapter  VI. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 


i the  point  of  view. 

j In  passing  judgment  upon  the  efficiency  of  a .modern  school  system 
we  should  keep  in  lniml  n comprehensiveand  ideal  aim,  with  direct 
referonce  to  the  actual  conditions  and  needs  of  modern  life. 

The  school  course  should  he  conservative  in  the  best  sense,  giving 
full  recognition  to  the  old  standard  school  subjects,  and  likewise 
progressive  in  tho  best  sense,  receiving  lrospitublv  into  the  school 
course  those  new  studies  which  tho  conditions  tff  modern  life  demaud. 

\\  e roalize  also  that  our  schools  are  now  in  the  very  process  of 
sweeping  changes  and  readjustments  between  tho  older  and  newer 
forces  in  education  and  that  a reorganization  of* our  curriculum  is 
now  demanding  our  serious  attention. 

Many  of  our  larger  and  smaller  cities  arc  making  such  rapid  and 
important  changes  that  it  is  diflicult  to  determine  just  what  the 
accepted  standards  for  courses  of  study  are  mid  to  find  a basis  of 
comparison  between  courses  in  different  cities.  Under  theso  cir- 
i cumstances  a modern  school  system  must  bo  judged  not  only  by  its 
past  standards  but  also  by  the  progressive  spirit  of  its  teachers,  by 
their  dynamic  energy  in  pushing  forward  to  solve  new  problems. ' 

The  following  statements  will  serve  to  show  our  point  of  view  iti 
judging  a sclioorsys.jni : 

The  purpose  of  the  elementary  school  is  to  qualify  boys  and  girls 
to -satisfy  the  demands  of  right  living  under  modem  social 'and 
industriqj  conditions. 

The  course  o^study  and  all  the  school  activities  should  be  so 
selected  and  organized  ns  to  promote  the  all-round  development  and  . 
efficiency  of  children,  both  while  they  are  growing  up  and  coming  in 
contact  with  their  life  surroundings  and  also  for  later  service. 

The  course  of  study  should  be  strongly  organized  throughout  its 
total  length  and  in  its  mutual  correlations,  so  as  to  give  a natural  and 
vital  continuity  in  the  whole  process  and  a steady  growth  and  organi- 
zation of  right  habits. 

. The  school  should  provide  for  a harmonious  development  of  the 
physical,  mental,  .and.moral  powers  of  children  with  a constant  view' ' 
to  their  life  uses. 
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This  part  of  £liis  report  will  deal  with  the  following  topics  in  the 
order  named:  Organization  of  schools;  course  of  study;  discipline 
and  instruction;  supervision;  selection,  promotion,  improvement, 

and  tenure  of  teachers. 

% 


l lie  organization  of  the  olementary  schools  of  Sun  Francisco  is  in 
some  respects  peculiar.  Day  and  night  schools  are  provided  with 
separate  corps  of  principals  and  teachers.  Besides  those  ^schools 
which  are  provided  for  special  types  of  children,  such  as  the  deaf,  the 
fcehle-minded,  *nd  the  incorrigible,  the  regular  day  schools  are  of 
five  types:  The  primary  school,  including  children  of  the  first  three 
grades  usually,  hut  sometimes  also  of  the  IV  and  V' grades;  the 
grammar  selfbol,  provided  for  children  from  the  V to  VIII  grades  1 
and  sometimes  including  afco  the  IV  grade;  the  14 all  grades”  school; 
the  cosmopolitan  school,  which  provides  in  addition  to  the  regular 
course  of  study  instruction  in  one  or  more  modern  foreign  languages; 
and  the  intermediate  school  which,  with  the  excejJtion  of  the  Hamilton* 
Intermediate,  which  includes  the  B grade,  enrolls  children  of  the  VI,  j 
VII,  and  VI 11  grades  only  and  furnishes  instruction  in  manual  train- 
ing, .domestic  science,  shorthand  and  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  and  / 
* one  or  more  foreign  languages.  Schools  of  these  various  types  are  ( 
scattered  more  or  less  promiscuously  throughout  the  city.  Four  or 
live  schools  are  sometimes  found  within  a few* blocks  of  each  other; 
The  city  is  not  districted  for  elementary  education,  and  a child  living 
in  any  part  of  the  city  is  in  general  recognized 'as  having  (Jie  right  to 
attend  school  in  any  other  part  to  which  hjs  parents  choose  to  send 
him.  Tins,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  principals’  salaries  are  deter-  j 
mined  by  the  number  of  children  of  primary  and  grammar  grades  ! 
enrolled  in  their  schyols,  furnishes  an  interesting  but  obviously 
undesirable  situation.  It  opens  tbo  wav,  for  example,  to  possible 
rivalry  and  bad  feeling  among  the  schools  in  bidding  for  the  .attend-  ' 
anee  of  cliildrevL  It  .permits  and  encourages  unnecessary  shifting 
of  pupils  from  school  to  school  and  allows  a considerable  number  to 
bo  lost  sight  of  altogether.  ^The  actual  amount  of  such  shifting 
varies  iriv  different  parts  of  the  city,  being  considerably  greater  in  I 
some  districts  than  in  others.  In  the  John  Swett  School,  for  exam- 1 j 
pie,  the  number  of'  pupils  at  tho  beginning  of  the  school  yeaf  was  838,  * 
the  number  of  entrants  from  July  26  to  February  2 was  589,  the  trans- 
fers to  other  schools  during  the  same  period  was  242,  and  the  humbef 
- of  children  who  left  without  notice  was  342.  This  is  perhaps  an 
extroipo  case,  but  it  show's  a failure  to  keep  in  touch  in  any  definite  " 
j way  with  the  children  of  the  city.  “ ' 

When  these  tyj>es  of  schools  are  compared  on  a basis  of  their  per 
capita  cost,  some  interesting  questions  arise  which  ought  to  be  ; t 
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aaswered  by  the  school  authorities  of  the  city.  The  following  ’table 
gives  the  number  of  pupils  onrolled.  the  number  per  teacher,  the 
number  of  teachers,  the  averago  salaries  of  tho  teachers,  and  the 
cost  per  pupil  of  instruction  in  33  schools  chosen  at  nmdom  and 
arranged  in  live  groups  according  to  tho  number  of  pupils  enrolled. 

T.WU.K  lli.—  Sniu/„(U  concerning  elementary  in  .s', in  Feme, sc. 


Schools. 


GRour  1.  schools  Having  7u.i  or  unto  rrriLH. 

Adams  (cosmopolitan) 

Agmssit  (prim  u , i !!!!.!.. 

Bay  View  (mJJ  grades) 

Bernal  (all  grade  " ‘ 

Bryant  (cpsmopoli  un ) *"  ’* 

Fair  Mount  (all  grades) 

Franklin  (all  grades) 

Oarfleki  (primary) " 

0 ratlan  (all  gs * 

UoraL^e  Mann  (inter  i , , 

Jean  Parker  (all  grades) * 

McKinley  (all  grades) 

Fortola  (all  grades) 

Kverctt  (all  grades) 

Oiour  2.  SCHOOL*  It  AVISO  FROM  5(W  TO  700 

r rum*.  1 

Cleveland  (primary) 

Crocker  (intermediate) 1 .!*.*.!*’  ■ 

Hamilton  (aitermediale) * 

Oriental  (til  grades) ’** 

Pacific  Heights  (all  gradjj#) 

Grant  (all grades}. 

lUmtoa  {grammar) 

Verba  a (all  grades) 

Hancock  (grammar) 

OIOUP  3.  SCHOOL*  MAVINO  BETWEEN  300  AND 
, 500  rurtLR. 

Burnett  (primary) 

Denial  Webster  (primary) !**” 

Denman  (grammar) 

O«or?  4.  schools  havino  between  la 
300  PLTJLS. 

Buena  Vista  (primary) 

(primary) 


Columbus  (p 

OtOUP  3.  SCHOOLS  IUVIKO 
PUPILS. 

Andrew  Jacksoo  (primary).. 
Bthan  Allen  (parental)...... 

Paul  Revere  (all  grades) 

Rlnoon  (primary) 

Parkside  (primary) 

Hunter's  Point  (all  grades). . 


LESS  THAN  100  \ 


Total 

1'upils 

miinU-r 

J*cr 

Teachers. 

of  pupils. 

leather 

44 

10 

W> 

42 

713 

43 

16 

NI3 

47 

17 

7 is 

42 

17 

l.ltl) 

46 

24 

7*  is 

44 

16  , 

473 

4(1 

19 

M3  . 

44 

' 

35 

25  ’ 

775 

46 

17  ■ 

SK 

5(1 

16 

STV 

46 

19 

S64 

47 

A 

610 

42 

12 

14 

53H 

a# 

639 

34  ( 

19 

554 

51 

11 

fllK 

3s 

1ft 

514 

43  . 

12 

622 

44  , 

11 

522 

43  ’ 

12 

fvV) 

.37 

hs 

Average  IVr  pupi', 

salary  ol  u«t  ol  in- 

tear  Iters.  structum 


436 

407 

449 


m ! 

17  ! 
77 

44 

IS 


44 
41  1 
44 


34 

3* 


39  , 
43  1 

17  . 
30 
22 

18 


10  . 
10  . 
U 


f 1, 221 
1,1*1 
1.114 

1.140 

1,10s 

l,H* 

1.033 

l.tiM 

US5 

1.140 
1,134 
1, 1**2 

9V> 
I,  IIP* 


I ,<«32 
1,191 
1,204 
1,UK 
1,210 
1,033 
1,  IS3 
1,157 
1.143 


1.150 
1,1*18 
1, 1K> 


1,  A *2 

1,182 


1,242 

1,320 

1,320 

1,272 

1,0*0 

1,320 


SJO.Ai 

27  s5 
2s  2 ; 
27  <*4 
30  w> 
25  40 
25  9i 
2*  0| 
27  2D 
.W« 
2s  33 
21  60 
. 22  6? 
> 15 


27.  M 
44.  S3 

39.47 
23. 07 
XV  3n 
27.  K7 
30.09 
30.03 
34.92 


3ft  43 
2*.S5 
31.17 


XV  70 
34.49 


31.84 
60.23 
77.65 
33.04 
49. 09 
73  33 


The  average  cost  per  pupil  for  instruction  in  all  schools  Aravin" 
jnoro  tfcan  700  pupils  each  is  $27.76;  The  average  cost  per  pupil  of 
all  grades”  schools  having  700  or  mote  pupils  each  . is  $26.39.  The 
average  cost  per  pupil  of  cosmopolitan  schools  of  over  700  pupils  is 
•30.70  and  the  per  pupil  cost  of  tho  one*  intermediate  school  having 
more  than  700  pupils  is  $35.63.  Are  the  cosmopolitan  schools  of  this 
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size  worth  17.  per  cent  more  per. pupil  urn!  the  intermediate  school 

35  P*r  cc,,t  ,m>ro  P**r  P"P'l  tliHn  the  **  all  grades”  schools  of  the  same 
nmnher  of  pupilsi 

lho  average  cost  per  pupil  of  schools  having  300  to  700  pupils  is 
S.f-’.SO.  Art'  schools. of  this  size  worth  on  the  average  18  per  cept 
more  per  pupil  than  schools  of  700  or  more  pupils?  The  average 
cost  per  pupil  in  "all  grade's--  schools  having  lie  tween  500  and  700 
pupils  is  $29.57,  or  12  per  cent  more  than  the  same  type  of  schools  . 
having  ,00  or  more-  pupils.  The 'average  cost  per  pupil  of  the  ipter- 
tnediale  schools  in  this  group  is  18  per  cent  more  than  for  tlursame 
type  of  school  in  Jlie  other  group  and  nearly  13  per  cent  moiv  than 
„ Jinnies ’ schools  of  tin*  sanit>  groujv.  They  also  cost  nearly 

:i"  I"'1'  ' I"-'-  -PUP'!  more  than  the  grammar  schools  of  the^atue 

j:nni|>.  * 

Why  should  the  Pacific  llei^its  School  having  CIS  pupils  and  a 
school  of  all  grades  cost  41  per  cent  more  per  pupil  than  the  Oriental, 
having  558  pupils  tfild  being  also  au  "all  grades’-  sehool?  Why 
should  it  cost  27  per  cent,  mote  per  pupil  t him  the  Grant,  also  an  “all 
grades  ■•school  having  518  pupils?  Is  the  Crocker  Intermediate 
>c|iool  (odd  pupils)  worth  49  per  cent  more  per -'pupil  for  instruction 
Ilian  the  Mission  Grammar  School  (022* pupils)  ? It  costs  so  much 
more.  Is  tht-  Hancock  Grammar  School  (653  pupils)  worth  16  per 
cent  more  per  pupil  for  instruction  that  the  Mission  Grammar 
School  ? It  costs  16  per  cent  more.  The  average  per  pupil  cost  of 
instruction  in  five  schools  having  less  than  100  pupils  euch,  not  in- 
cluding in  this  list  the  Kthan  Alien  1’arental  School  W the  ungraded 
. primary  for  mentally  defective  children,  is  $52*05,  and  in  two  of  these, 
schools  enrolling  less  than  20  pupils  each  and  taught  by  men  the 
average  per  pupil  cost  is  $75.49.  Just  why  these  two  schools  are 
maintained  ns  separate  schools  at-  such  great  co&t  it  would  be  hard 
to  saw  ' 

Obviously  great  waste  would  he  eliminated  (1)  by  a thorough- 
going study  of  the  actual  results  secured  in  the  varioBs  types  of 
elementary  schools  now  in  operation,  to  ascertain  which  typo  is  the 
most  oflicicnt  and  economical,  and  (2)  by  the  ultimate  reorganization 
of  these  schools  in  accordance  with  the  results  of  this  study.  This 
is. a. thing  not  to  bo  done  by  outside  surveyors,  hut  by  the  school 
authorities  themselves. 

The  general  movement  in  -city  schools  toward  the  separation  of 
children  int6  homogeneous  groups  for  the  purpose  df  improving 
. instruction  has  not  gone  very  far  in  San  Francisco.  A small  but 
good  beginning  has  been  made,  however,,  especially  In  the  instruc- 
tion provided  for  deaf  and  feeble-minded  children.  In  the  case  of 
the  ungraded  primary  school  for  feeble-minded  children  located*  on 
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Td  ;raph  Hill,  the  building  and  .environment  are  exceedingly  had. 
It  is  indeed  hard  to  realize  that  a wealthy  modern  city  . like  San 
Francisco  would  permit  the  use  of  such  a building  for  anv  school 
purpose  whatever.  We  found  there  2-1  feebleminded  children  in 
Care  of  atr  intelligent  woman  conscious  of  her  problem,  deeply  inter* 
ested  in  these  unfortunate  children,  devoted  to  her  work  and  doing 
it  well.  She  had  just  been  gi;ven  an  assistant  who.nl-n  appeared  in 
bo  well  trained  for  t!  i-  Lind  of  work  and  general  I \*  interested  in  it. 
Ther^ is  also  a n«nn  for  feeble-minded  children  at  the  Buena  Vista 
School,  so  that  altogether  :?7  feeble-minded  children  ar<vpri.vide<Hfor. 
How  exceedingly  inadequate  thi-  prmi-inn  is  apjvears  \tben  one  run:, 
aiders  t h « t hy  the  most  mn-ervativo  (\stimafo  there  mu-t  be' at.  least 
250 .feeble-minded  eJriAlren  in  the  city  who.  if^thev  are  in  >cl,o«»l  at 
all.  are  enrolled  in  school-  provided  for  normal  children.  There  is 
great  need  of  a well*ei|tupped  psyclioeduoutinmil  clinic  in  charge  **f 
an  expert  to  di^over  the-e  children, 'place  tliem  in  schools  -uited  to 
their  needs,  and  provide  for  them  the  right  kind  of  instruction.  . An 
unfortunate  backward  step  was  taken  wlren  tine  ungraded  cfos-os 
formerly  provided  in  -»>me  <»f  the  s«*!iihi|s% were  abandoned.  There 
is  great  need  of  an  ungraded  room  hi  every  large  schn.»l,  or.  better 
still,  of  ungraded  center*  of  two  or  three  room-  <mivcnicnil  v located' 
so  as  to  ho  easily  acre-dble  to  tin*  children  win*  an*  to  he  sent  m 
them.  I his  latter  plan  permits  of  more  Jtnndxtork  mid  better  group- 
ing  of  the  children  for  in-tniciion. 

T«»  these  .enters  three  type- of  children  should  be  sent : (I  i Mentally 
backward  children  who*  are  not  sutlicieiiflv  backward  to  ]»e  clawed 
as  feeble-minded ; (2)  borderline  cases.  or  children  concerning  whoso* 
proper  placement  the  chni'M  is  for  the  time,  being  uncertain:  and 
(3)  restoration  cases,  or  children  who  are  mentally  normal  hut  peda- 
gogicallv  backward  in  some  of  the  regular  school  subjects  and  who 
need*  to  he  quickly  brought  up  in  these  subjects  and  returned  h>  the 
regular  schools  for,  normal  children. 

Three  rooms  in  the  Golden  Gale  School  were  found  devoted  to  the 
education  of  deaf  children.  The  work  observed  in  tiieso  rooms  was 
excellent  from  every  standpoint,  hut  here  again  the  number  of 
children  provided  for  must  he  hut  a small  fraction  of  the  deaf  children 
of  the  city,  and  no  provision  is  nimle  for  stutterers,  stammerers,  and 
those  whoso  speech  is  otherwise  seriously  defective. 

4^  TIME  ALLOTMENT. 

* The  present  time  allotment  gives,  to  tire  various  subjects  the  follow-' 
ing  percentages  of  the  total  time  of  tho  elementary  course  of  studv 
(Grades  I to* VI LI  inclusive):  ■**_*- 
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Time  allotment. 

CaJwUuuaics % < 

if’-  - 5:«  - 

I >onu*Hr  ft'iMKv  or  manual  Inti  nine w j 7* 

Naturv  study S2 

I’hvsiokVy  ami  hy^i.-nu ' * j ^ 

IVnimunUtip *. 

Hi  aJmj;  and  lit-ralurf’ . / * **  0 . ^ 3 

1.  antrum*  nnd  ix>mpodition.  . . * -**  % ^ g 

SpHtinv» „ 

HiMory  4ind  « tvii*8 ig  0 

'•<*Vr*phy * ; g | 

. v Ami..,,, tic .< ..., tVo 

A glume  hi  .this  ili'irilmi jnn  shows  Unit  t lip  group  of  suhjecta 
including  reading.  iitoratnnf.  hmgnuge.  composition,.  and  .spelling  con- 
simie>mWlv  ono-lmlf  the  (ol nl  timo  dovotod.tn  elementary  education*. 

«»<•  lileraturo  alone  nearly  one-third  of  the  lime  is  Riven. 
Comparison  will,  (lip  average  distribution  „f  time  in  A’pw  York, 
Cim  innnti.  Inditftiapnlis.  t’lovelaiid.  mul  Se.  l.ouis  shows 
,t‘l"  Srtn  Francisco  Rives  nearlv  l.r>  per  vent  more  limp  to  mailing  and 
language  work.  including  spelling,  ahonl  I I per  rent  more  to  arith- 
metic...and  nearly  .I.'t  pjy  < pnt.  more  to  geography,  history.  and  civica 
remhined  than  the  u-ventgeof  theothen-itios  named.  Supplementary 
material  of  all  kinds — hooks,  maps,  pictures,  iantprn  slides,  stereo- 
graphs. museum  •'nlledions.  etc.  -for  1)10  most  elf ec live  teaching  of 
reading,  and  language,  history,  civics,  and  geography  is  riot  too 
abundant  in  any  of  t lioso  citje.s.'yet.  in  some  of  thorn  the  average  school 
is  supplied  with  10  times. as  infidi  supplementary  material  as  was 
found  in  some  of  tho  host -equipped  schools  in  San  KranViscq.  When 
one  considers  the  almost  complete  ahsence  of  sucly  material  in  aonte 
of  t he  schools  visiteil,  it  is  evident  that  nuich  time  must  inevitably  be 
wafted  hud  even  worse  than-  wasted  when  we  take  account  not  only 
of  the  meager  content  of  .knowledge,  the  monotonous  repetition  and 
drill,  hut  also  of  the  unfortunate  attitude  of  mind  and  the  undesirable 
habits  of  thinking,  reading,  and  study  that  must  result. 


j * . T1IK  COURSE  OK  STUDY.  - ' 

Sources  of  information.—' The  latest  coin  pie  te  published  course  of 
study  for  San  Francieco  ■Schools  is  that  Jbf  1911,  ami  on  account  of- 
certain  changes  that  have  been  m^de  it  is  partly,  out  of  date.  We 
found  that  copies  of  this  course  were  scarce  and  difficult  to'  obtain. 
On  account  of  a shortage  of  funds  for  printing,1  tho  teachers  have  not 
been  supplied  with  a fully  u p-to-d  a tc/cou reo  which  is  authoritative 
in  its  directions  to.  principals  and  tejichers.  A well-defined  coum 
. of  study  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher,  giving,  general  directiona 
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\ without  over-exacting  details,  is  a fundamental  requirement  of  a 
good  school  system.  The  outline  of  a supplementary  cpurse  was 
published  in  1915,  which  makes  a few  changes  and  gives  more  precision 
to  the  course  by  outli'ning  the  year’s  programs  according  to  the 
adopted  textbooks.  - 

These  two  reports  on  the  course  of  study  for  1911  and  1915  are 
kept  in  mind  in  the  following  survey  of  the  course  of  study.  The 
outlines  and  suggestions  for  other  special  subjects  are  issued  sepa- 
rately.  1 

General  character.— This  course  of  study  was  laid  out  with  much 
wisdom  and  acumen  with  reference  to  the  older  standard  subjects. 
Many  of  the  general  proposals  aro  well  conceived,  but  the  work  ob- 
served in  the  schools  falls  short  of  their  welKphrased  theoretical 
statements. 

The  1911  course,  combined  with  the  supplement,  suggests  a mini- 
mum  outline,  stripped  of  nonessentials  and  capable  of  being  enlarged 
and  enriched  by  suitable  supplementary  material.  The  suggested 
eliminations  are  appropriate,  such,  for  example,  as  a reduction  of 
technical  grammar,  simplification  in  the  interest  of  a more  concrete 
and  practical  arithmetic,  more  descriptive  and  less  memoriter  geog- 
raphy, choice  readings  in  history  and  literature,  and  an  effort  at  sim- 
plifying phonetic  elements  in  primary  reading. 

The  continuity  of  thought  work  and  drill  exercises  running  through 

the  studies  of  the  eight  grades  is  emphasized.  Each  teacher  is  called 
upon  to  connect  up  closely  with  the  studies  of  previous  grades  and 
to  cooperate  with  other  teachers  in  givin  unity  and  strength  to  the 
. whole  process  of  education.  All  depr  upon  the  thoroughness 
with  which  such  ideas  are  carried  out  in  various  school  exercises. 

The  general  introduction  to  the  course  of  study  lays  special  Btress 
upon  knowledge,  and,  in  particular,  upon  “recallable”  and  “recog- 
nizable” knowledge.  To  secure  this  knowledge  “cumulative  re- 
- views  are  required.  Ihese.  are  well-established  forms  of  repetition 
and  drill. 

These  and  other  statements  in  the  course  of  study  betray  .a  marked 
preference  for  definitely  memorized  facts  and  summaries  as  expressing 
the  final  result  of  training  in  various  studies.  This  emphasis  upon 
formal  drills  and  reviews  shows  an  evident  neglect  of  the  higher  spirit 
of  training  and  culture  implied  in  such  familiar  expressions  as  self- 
actjvity  imd  independence  in  thinking,  initiative,  mental  and  motor 
. activity  in  working  out  problems,  practical  adjustment  to  community 
life,  and  appreciation  of  literature  and  art.  Training  for  .efficiency 
, and  for  service  under  life  conditions  is  a much*  higher  conception  of 
the  purpose  of  education  than  mere  knowledge  *of  more  or  less  dis- 
connected facts. 
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. The  main  general  criticism  to  be  offered  on  the  curriculum  of  the 
San  Francisco  schools,  as  shown  not  only  in  the  printed  course  but 
also  in  the  classroom  teaching,  is  the  fragmentary  and  disconnected 
character  of  the  knowledge  materials.  The  knowledge  gathered  in 
the  courso  consists  of  a collection  of  more  or  less  important  facts 
which  are  not  well  organized  into  continuous  thought  movements. 
In  other  words,  there  is  a lack  of  developing  continuity  of  thought 
of  rational  organization  of  knowledge  materials.  * 

Even  before  teaching  begins,  in  the  general  framing  up  of  the 
course  of  study,  wo  should  have  a definite  provision  for  strong  organ- 
izing lines  of  thought,  continuous  through  the  grades.  The  connec- 
tions from  topic  to  topic  and  the  correlations  should  be  organic  and 
vital. 

In  the  absence  of  such  connectedness  of  thought,  such  rational 
organization,  drills,  and  so-called  “cumulative  reviews”. are  resorted 
to  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  But  mere  drills  and  reviews,  while 
they  may  fix  the  facts  in  memory,  do  not  supply  thought  connections, 
and  the  whole  tendency  of  the  class  work  is  to  drop  down  to  the  level 
of  routine,  of  formal  drills,  with  a mjpimum  of  sound,  vital  thinking. 

The  big  problem,  then,  is  how  to  bring  into  the  original  structure 
of  the  course  of  study  such  a progressive  thought  development, 
such  a steady  organization  of  facte  around  thought  centcra  that 
teachers  in  the  classroom  may  have,  to  start  with,  a good  basis  of 
organization,  broad  avenues  along  which  to  travel  in  this  journey 
through  the  course.  Then  the  teacheis  in  the  different  successive 
grades  can  get  together,  compare  notos,  and  cooperate  in  working 
out.  this  dose  connection  of  thought.  Our  present  course  of  btudy  is, 
to  a large  extent,  miscellaneous  and  multiplex  in  its  knowledge 
materials.  We  have  a large  collection  of  more  or  less  -incongruous 
facts  and  data.  The  whole  thing  needs  to  be  simplified  and  organ- 
ized, When  this  has  been  once  well 'done,  teachers  in  the  grades  will 
have  a plainer  road  to  travel  and  may  learn  to  guide  children  into  a 
stronger  thinking  and  organizing  process. 

■v  To  secure  a better  basis  for  a simplification  and  closer  organiza- 
tion of  studies,  the  following  proposal  is  offered: 

Sift  out  and  select  from  the  present . course  a few  big,  important 
topics  to  take  the  place  of  a multitude  of  little  topics  and  of  mere 
facte.  Lift  into  prominence  a few  big  teaching  unite  as  centers  of 
organization.  As  a natural  consequence,,  a large  number  of  little 
topics  will  drop  out  and  disappear,  or  they  will  reappear  in  subordina- 
tion  to  these  centers.  This  will  give  opportunity  for  a fuller,  richer 
study  of  a few  important  unite  and  will  furnish  time  to  reflect  and 
think  out  the  relations  between  the  facte,  to  sec  also  the  connections 
from  topic  to  topic,  and  the  correlations  'with  other  studies.  Two 
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significant  improvements  are  involved,  first  a much  richer  concrete 
description  or  treatment  within  the  big  topic  and  second  a*  grouping 
o all  the  facts  with  definite  reference  to  a problem  or  controlling  idea. 
An  example  of  this  steady  continuity  of  thought  running  through 
many  lessons  and  connecting  closely  from  grade  , to  grade  through 
the  course  is  offered  in  the  treatment,  a little  further  on,  of  San 
Francesco  and  the  west-coast  cities. 

As  a prelude  to  this  topic  wo  offer  the  list  of  names  frequently 
presented  in  the  geographies  as  important  facts,  wfth  but  little 
thought  of  their  being  tied  togother  by  strong  thought  relations. 

The  important  cities  of  the  west,  coast  of  the  United  States  are 
San  Francisco,  on  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco;  Oakland,  Berkeley,  and 
Alameda,  on  the  east  shore.  Farther  south  on  the  coast,  or  near  it, 
are  Monterey,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Diego.  To  the  north  is  Eureka! 
on  Humboldt  Bay.  On  the  Columbia  is  Portland,  and  along  the 
coast  of  Puget  Sound  are  Tacoma,  Seattle,  Everett,  and  Bellingham,. 

In  a cumulative  review”  tho  list  of  names  in  tho  abovo  order  would 
t be  repeated  and  drilled  in. 

The  following  is  offered  as  a better  treatment  of  the  same  topic: 
San  Francisco  has  long  been  recognized  as  the  chief  gateway  of  the 
United  States  toward  the  Pacjfic  and  the  trado  of  the-  Pacific.  A 
few  yeare  before  the  completion^  the  Panama  Canal  tho  people  of 
San  brancisco  began  to  look  for  a large  increase  of  trade  with  the 
opening  of  the  canal.  Why  ? IIow  were  they  to  meet  this  situation 
and  take  advantage  of.it?  They  at  bnce  decided  to  build  a lot  of . 
n6W  docks  on  both  sides  of  the  ferry  station.  At  an  expense  of 
several  million  dollars  they  greatly  increased  their  docking  facilities. 
New  lines  of  steamers  from  the  Atlantic  (from  Europe  and  the  eastern 
coast)  would  require  ample  dockage.  What  steamship  lines  with 
Pacific  countrios  were  already  using  San  Francisco  docks?  Across 
tho  bay  from, San  Francisco,  Oakland,  although  it  had  a shallow  ' 
swampy  shore,  began  to  spend ‘large  sums  in  dredging  out  a deep 
water  frontage  and  with  the  aid  of  tho  United  States  Government 
soon  had  a big  harbor.  Because  of  its  advantage  on  the  east  shore 
Oakland  begihs  to  rival  or  at  least  hope  for  rivalry  with  San  Fran- 
cisco  in  Pacific  trade  and  shipping.  i 

' San  Francisco,  Oakland,  and  other  towns  oh  the  bay  have  v«7  j 
great  natural  advantages.  But  in  order  to  really  secure -theso  advan- 
tages they  have  had  to  spend  vast  sums  in  man-made  improvements— 
dredging,  wharves,  <lry  docks,  warehouseis,  lighthouses,  etc. 

Other  cities  along  the  Pacific  coast  have  been  seeking  and  working 
eagerly  for  tins  trade  with  all  the  world;  Los  Angeles,  for  example, 
found  it  possible  to  build  up  a good  harbor  36  miles  south  of  the 
city  on  die  coast.  The  Government  built  a huge  breakwater  extend- 
1^?  ? .®??Iee  into  ■ the  sea,  and  there,  -under  this,  protection,  Los  Angeles 
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has  developed  a harbor  that  within  a few  years  has  built  extensive 
. docks  and  is  already  doing  a vast  business  in  ocean  tonnage. 

> *an.  ^e"°i  100  miles  farther  south,  l)as  naturally  a deep  and 
capacious  harbor,  which*  has  been  greatly  improved  and  is  now  the' 
terminus  of  one  of  the  great  continental  railroads, 'and  is  beginning 
a world  business.  ' 6 6 

North  of  San  Francisco  150  miles  Humboldt  Bay  has  dredged 
out  its  entrance  channel  to  the  sea,  protected  by  jetties,  and  is 

ft  '^ne  ^ar^or  miles  long,  and  already  is  shipping 
$12,000,000  worth  of  iumber  yearly.  • • 

In  Washington  and  Oregon  the  coastal  cities  are  quite  as  energetic 
m planning  arid  spending  millions  on  river  and  harbor  improvements 
so  as  to  share  m this  coming  trade  with  the  world.  Portland  now 
has  a good  Cutlet  over  the  dangerous  bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia, costing  our  Government  millions  for  jetties.  Portland  has  great 
docks,  and  the  canal  at  The  Dalles,  connecting  the  lower  and  upper 
( olumbia,  ,has  recently  opened  up  what  is  known  as  the  “inland 
empire.”  Jf 

Scuttle,  on  Puget  Sound,  lias  l>een  building  docks  and  growing  a 
. great  harbor.  It  has  some  peculiar  advantages  for  Pacific  trade 
that  rank  it  with  San  Francisco.  In  fact  Seattle  and  Los  Angeles 
are  very  pronounced  and  successful  rivals  of  San  Francisco  for  inland 
. ami  world  commerce. 

This  suggests  that  it  will  be  wise  to  compare  San  Frarioisco  with 
these  other  cities  in  respect  to  great  railroads  reaching  into  the 
hinterland  and  eastward  across  the  mountains  to  St.  Paul,  Kansas 
( ity,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Memphis,  and  New  Orleans. 

If  wo  only  lot  the  thought  grow,  this  topic  develops  in  a.  marvelous 
w aj . t hi  mgs  together  and  organizes  around  a central  developing 
idea  a large  amount  and  variety  of  important  knowledge. 

San  I rancisco  and  the  western  coast  cities  have  been  working  out 
a great  problem,  under  given  geographical  conditions,  and  it  is 
interesting  and  thought-provoking  to  the  children  to  study  these 
conditions  and  think  out  these  problems,  the  difficulties  to  be  met, 
the  relative  advantages  of  the- different  cities  and  the  part  that  man 
with  his  wealth  and  ingenuity  plays  in  determining  important  results 
We  have  suggested  thus  far  the  outline  which  is  the  basis  of  a 
much  richer  and  fuller  treatment  than  can  be  given  here.  It  is 
observable  that  all  the.  facts  hang  together  around  one  center  or  • 
idea,  and  this  a growing,  expanding,  idea.  This  is  merely  one 
example,  suggestive  of  a center  from  which  knowledge  growB,  or 

around  which  many  facts  group  and  organize  themselves.  A variety 

of  similar  examples  of  big  topics  can  be  given  in  histoiy,  science, 
geography,  emes,  literature,  and  industrial  arts.  The  advantage  of 
dealing  with  such  organizing  centers,  rather  than  with  miscellani'  ■" 
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• collections  or  catalogs  of  facts  is  apparent.  This  plan  if  carried  out 
would  enormously  simplify  and  enrich  the  course  of  study.  These 
growing,  expanding  ideas  worked  out  as  problems  illuminate  broad 
fields  of  knowledge. 

But  thus  far  we  have  told  only  half  our  story  about  the  cities. 
The  idea  involved  in  the  foregoing  series  of  lessons  on  San  Francisco 
has  a much  broader  scope  than  we  have  thus  far  suggested.  If  we 
allow  ourselves  to  think  a little  ftfHher,  wo  shall  notice  that  New 
York  has  had  a long  and  interesting  history  of  harbor  improvements, 
the  deep  dredging  out  of  the  ocean  entrance  to  the  Narrows  (2,000 
feiet  wide,' 40  feet  deep),  th©  dynamiting  of  IIcll  Gate  aud  clearing  of 
the  passage  into' the  sound,  the  building  of  extensive  docks  on  the 
Hudson,  on  the  East  River,  and  at  Brooklyn,  Staten  Island,  etc.,  for 
various  purposes,  the  navy  yard,  the  lighthouses,  the  fortifications. 
A comparison  of  the  extent  of  natural  and  artificial  advantage  of 
Son  Francisco  and  New  York  would  be  instructive.  At  present 
New  York  is  far  ahead  of  San  Francisco.  , What  is  the  future  likely 
to  bring? 

Boston,  likewise,  has  an  interesting  historic  harbor,  not  so  deep  as 
New  York  but  adequate  for  most  ocean  vessels.  IIow  do  its  shipping 
and  docks  compare  with1  San  1*  rancisco?  /The  improvements  at 
Boston  have  been  extensive  and  growing.  * 

Philadelphia,  on  the  Delaware,  has  also  a valuable  ocean  trade. 
The  river  has  been  deepened  and  needs  deeper  dredging  for  still 
larger  ocean  shipping. 

Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Charleston,  and  Savannah  have  had  large 
improvements,  jetties,  etc.,  added  to  their  interesting  natural  ad- 
vantages. What- are  they? 

New  Orleans  with  its  jetties  at  tho  delta,  arid  Galveston  with  its 
sea  wall,  and  Port  Arthur  are  well  worth  studying  and  comparing 

Y-.San  Francisco.  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  and  other  cities 
on  tkfcie.  lakes  have  created  for  themselves  great  and  extensive  har- 
bors for  lake  shipping  on  a grand  scale,  and  are  planning  greater 
harbors.1 

In'  our  progress  through  the  grades  a few  of  these  large  cities',  such 
as  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  New  York,  New  Orleans,  will  be  treated 
as  complete  teaching  units  (big  units).  With  a treatment  of1' each 
later  city  comes  the  opportunity  for  a thoughtful  comparison  with 
each  of  those  previously  studied. 

By  means  of  these  comparisons  we  get  a complete  and  interesting 
review  and  a strong  organization  of  the  whole  developing  body  of 
knowledge.  These  are  not  formal,  static,  memoriter  reviews,  but 
a thoughtful,'  discriminating  survey,  a weighing  out  of  relative  values, 

* At  Cleveland  bo  harbor  builders  are  just  now  rocouunchdlng  an  expenditure  of  >7,000,000  lor  deepscint 
and  rtraijfatynlni  i part  of  the  river.  ^ f ^ 
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* discovery  of  interesting  contrasts  and*similarities,  a genuine  under- 
standing-mf  important  cities  and  traffic  routes  in  their  present  set- 
ting, in  their  past  growth,  and  future  possibilities. 

Our  organizing  jdc^  has  thus  grown  to  national  proportions,  and  yet 
tlii-s  is  only  the  beginning  of  its  growth. 

The  geographies  usually  give  these  coastal  and  lake  cities  in  several 
lists,  unrelated  to  one  another,  and  stripped  largely  of  distinctive 
and  significant  features.  ' 

t or  example,  the  Atlantic  coastal  cities  are  named  in  two  or  three 
separate  groups,  as  (1)  Boston,  Portland,  Providence,  and  Fall 
Kn-er;  (2)  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore;  (3)  with  the 
treatment^  South  Atlantic  States,  Norfolk,  Wilmington,  Charles- 
ton: (-1)  Savannah  and  Jacksonville  are  named  as  important' sea- 
ports,  and  still  later  (5)  the  Gulf  cities,  Pensacola,  Mobile,  New 
Orleans,  and  Galveston.  'Hi*  large  lake  cities  form  a group  by 
themselves  and  are  not.  related  to  the  others. 

In  a later  grade,  where  wo  come  to  a study  of  a few  big  central 
European  cities,  the  ideas  involved  in  our  study  thus  far  of  American  • 
nties  will  spring  into  a new  illumination.  'Liverpool  has  built  up 
vast  harbor  improvements,  in  spite  of  a tidal  shift  of  32  feet  each 
1-  Hundreds  of  a/res  of  artificial  harbore  have  been  dredged 

out  dedp  enough  for  ocean  vessels. 

Manchester  spent.  $85,000,000  on  her  ship  canal  to  bring  ocean 
v vessels  inland  34  milea  to  the  great  cotton  market 

Glasgow  spent  9100,000,000  during' the  lapse  of  a century  in  deep- 
enmg  the  little  River  Clyde  and  much  more  in  building  up  later  alon* 
this  artificial' stream  the  greatest  shipbuilding  center  the  world  *. 
has  seen. 

Havre,  Antwerp,  Hamburg,  Marseille,  and  Naples  present  new 
problems  on  the  same  developing  line  bf  thought,  mainly  vast  har- 
bor  improvements.  * 

Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna  are  all  inland  cities,  not,  ocean  ports. 
How  comes  .it  that  they  have  grown  into  such  world  importance 
without  close  contact  with  the  sea?  Notice  the  contrast!  In  our 
own  country  we  have  few  groat  cities- not  located  on  tidewater  or 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  Why?’ 

In  Asia,  Africa,  'and  ’South  America, we  find  important  hafbor 
Cltief  Calcutta  Canton,  Melbourne,  Alexandria,' Rio  Janeiro,  which 
we  shall  continue  to  interpret  and  measure  upon  the  standards  de-  * 
veloped  in  aJl  our  previous  studies. 

•'  What  i3-the  outcome?  ' , • 

..  An  intelligent,  growing  interest  in  the  present  problems  and  future 
growth  of  our  own  coastal  cities  and  in  close  comparison  with  foreign 
Port®:„  All  the  later  studies  reflect  back'  a new  light  upon  the  prob- 
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leqis  of  our  American  seaports.  In  other  words,  We  have  a well-: 
organized,  naturally  developing  line  of  thought  running  like  a broad 
highway  through  the  course  of  study  and  projecting  itself  clearly 
* into  the  city  problems  of  the  future.  It  is  a thought  movement 
that  begins  in  life  projects  ai\d  ends  in  life  Situations. 

In  the  growth  of  such  a continuous  line  of  thought  based  on  a 
succession  of  big  units  6f  study,  arranged  like  stepping  stones  through 
the  grades,  we  find  a second  .kind  of  organization  which  deals,  with 


the  cross  connections  or  correlations  between  the  studies. 

- A big  topic  freely  elaborated  keeps  the  teacher  and  children  passing, 
across  the  boundaries  into  other  subjects.  A big  city  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  deal  not  only  with' important  phases  .’of  geography,  physio- 
graphic, commercial,  and  industrial,  liut  it  encroaches  constantly  on 
history,  because  it^deals  broadly  with  the  growth  and  import  once  of 
harbor' improvements  in  the  past  and  looks  well  into  the  future.  lt\ 
would  not  be  out  of  place  to  call^  the  whole  topic  a historical  topic, 
sinco  it  reviews  the  causes  of  the  growth  and  improvement  of  cities 
in  Europe  and  America  for  a century  and  more.  The  development 
of  railroads  and  ship  lipy  in  recent  times  with  relation  to -'ports 
- comes  dearly  into  viewv^The  Panama  Canal  project,  upon  which 
the  San  Fruucisco  topic  is  partly  based,  is  itself  a great  historical 
evolution. 


• Modern  applied  science  plays  widely  into  these  big  projects  from 
an  engineering;  point  of  view.  The  excavation  and  construction  of  ** 
great  harbors,  the  machinery  for  handling  goods  on  tho  docks,  the 
applications  of  electricity,  steam  power,  and  hydraulics  to  harbor 
problems  arc  many-sided.  The  mingling  of  native  and  foreign  ideas 
in  big  seaports  and.. their  relations  to  foreign  lands  are  wide  reaching. 

The  exchange  of  products  and  merchandise  with  foreign  lands  brings 
the  children  in  contact  with  a great  variety  of  the  earth’s  fruits, 
forests,  metals,  and  other  products.  Pig  civic  ideas  and  interests 
find  direct  expression  in  these  costly  improvements;  and  government, 
in  its  powers  of  taxation,  expenditure,  etc.,  is  fully  .tested. 

Mathematics  is  in  constant  use  in  measuring  relative  values  in  \ 
cities,  harbor^,  imports  and  exports,  expenditure  for  improvements, 
etc.  It  furnishes  the  bet  use  of  statistical  data.  Supplementary 
reference  books  of  history,  geography,  and  {science  are  fully  used. 
Language,  lessons  could  not  be  based  on  better  thought  materials.  • 

But  underneath  all  this  is  the  ephstant  need  for  utilizing  daily  in  i 
class,  work  all  the  local  experience  and  knowledge  concerning  their 
own  city,  its  harbor,  etci,- and. environment  that  the  children  have 
gathered  at  home  and  ip  the  school.  The  daily,  perpfctual  falling 
tick  upon  previous  knowledge  and  incorporating-  it  into  the  new 
, topics  is  the  strohgest  fqrm  of  correlation  and  of  organization.  To 
reacp  back  in  every  lesson  to  the  home  experiences  and  neighbor- 
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,hood  knowledge  of  boys  and  girls,  and  even  to  take  excursions  into: 
this  neighborhood  to  freshen  and  clear  up  these  topics,  gives  a still 
more  definite  and  vital  growth  in  knowledge.  To  this  end  undoubt- 
edly the  teacher  herself  should  make  a purposeful  study  of  all  these 
home  things  and  acquire  as  definite  information  as  possible  of  the 
previous  topics  studied*in  earlier  grades. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the  purposo  of  good  teaching,  on 
the  knowledge  side,  is  to  accumulate  and  organizo  information  along 
the  mam  highways  of  study,  so  that  this  knowledge  will  best  function' 
i“  a quick  and  clear  interpretation  of  the  many  on-coming  problems.' 
buoh  vital  organization  would  grow  into  a system  of  knowledge  not 
easily  forgetable,  vital,  and  organic.  A big  topic  like  this,  nr  series 
of  closely  related  big  topics,  cuts  a big  swath  through  the  whole 
elementary  courso  of  study  and  gives  the  child  a practically  valuable 
and  usable  kind  of  knowledge  in  the  end.  It  is  the  basis  of  inter- 
pretation now  and  in  the  future  as  he  looks  out  upon  tlie  world.  It 
gives  him  positive  help  in  the  duties  of  a citizen. 

What  muy  bo  called  the  distinctly  modern  phases,  of  education  are 
relatively  neglected  in  the  course,  such  as  the  industrial  and  house- 
hold arts,. music  and  drawing,  nature  study  and  applied  science, 
provocations!  studies,,  and  special  provision  for  defective  classes 
Other  large  cities,  like  Indianapolis,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  New  York, 
and  Boston,  have  taken  up  these  modern  problems  in  a serious  and 
thoroughgoing  fashion  that  makes  San  Francisco’s  efforts  seem 
trivial.  Cleveland,  Chicago,  and  other  cities  have  elaborate  reports 
outlining  these  modern  studies,  and  discussing  principles  and 

To  comprehend  the  real  meaning  and  value  of  a course  of  study  we 
must  keep  in  mind  its  relation  to  several  otherSthings ..upon  which 
the  course  is  directly  dependent:  First,  the  textbooks  used,  which 
often  mainly  determine  the  courso;  second,  the  supplementary  books 
and  reference  libraries,  upon  which  the  real  execution  of  the  couree 
arg®*7  depends;  third,  the  experience,  equipment,  and  prevailing 
methods  of  the  teachers;  fourth,  the  adjustment  to  the  local  needs 
and  peculiarities  of  tho  community.  Unless  the  courso  of  study  is 
brought  into  close  relation  to  these  things,  ,it  wUl  amount  to  very 
little.. 

Arithmetic.  The  introduction  to  arithmetic  in  the  course  of  study 
J8  a clearly  defined  statement  of  correct  principles  governing  subject 
matter  and  method  in  teaching  arithmetic.  In  the  actual  teaching 
observed  in  the  schools,  the  course  in  arithmetic  is  as  well  carried 
out  ah  is  the  course  in  any  of'  the  studies.  The  work  in  primary 
grades  18  systematic,  and  the  deyices  for  illustrating  and  conoreting 
the  number  exercises  are  good.  The  curd  drills  in  the  hands  of  - 
the  children  are  also,  as  a rule,  well  carried  oiit.  The  |board  work  f ' 
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and  seat  work  of  the  children  in  intermediate  grades  is  usuallj'  well- 
planned  and  put  on  in  good  form.  The  standard  units  of  measure- 
ment. such  as  quart,  foot,  pound,  etc.,  could  be  used  more  extensively 
as  a means  of  concreting  'number  concepts.  Incidental  number 
work  in  primary  grades,  as  related  to  other  studies  and  school 
activities  and  to  games,  docs  not  seem  to  find  u place  in  this  course. 

The  course  of  study  covers  the  usual  topics  and  follows  a given 
textbook  adopted  by  the  State.  (Irent  emphasis  is  laid,  in  the  gram- 
mar grades,  upon  a careful,  formal  revieV  at  the  beginning  of  each 
half  year.  Not-  much  stress  is  pjA.  upon  the  thoughtful,  independent 
work  of  solving. problems,  and  of  applying  arithmetical  processes  to 
subjects  which  come  up  in  other  studies 

The  general  plan  outlined  in  this  course  would  secure  a good 
-mastery  of  the  facts  and  processes  of  arithmetic,  but  would" not' 
develop  strong  thought  power  lm  dealing  with  now  problems  and  new.- 
situations.  Possibly  the  metric  -system,  occupies  relatively  too' 
important  a place  in  grammar . grades.  As  compared  with  other 
cities  in  the  United  States  this  course  iu  arithmetic  may  be  called 
a standard  course.  • 

Geogntplty. — The  course  in  geography  is  somow’hat  elaborately 
planned  and  has  excellent  features.  The  Home  geography  for  early 
grades  is  properly  emphasized,  and  following  that,  the  plan  provides 
for  the  study  of  the  physical  features,  climate,  and  products  of  the 
State  of  California. 


In  very  few-  of  the  schools  did  we  find  this  plan  of  home  geography 
hilly  worked  out.  In  certain  of  the  schools  the  State  geography  of 
California  was  well  <leveloped  and  illustrated  with  sand  maps, 
product  maps,  and  descriptive  materials,  pictures,  etc.  The  plan 
of  using  product,  maps  in  the  upper  grades,  showing  on  outline  maps . 
the  distribution  of  products  bv  different  colored  crayons,  an  excellent,' 
plan,  we  found  in  use  in  only  a few  schools,  although  specifically’ 
called  for  by  the  course  of  study. 

The  plan  presented,  in  this  course  offers  a combination  of  textbook 
studies  with  iissignmen  ts  from  supplemen  tary  readers.  Ttyese  lessons 
are  further  strengthened  by  map  studies' and  by  the  so-called  “cumu- 
lative reviews.”  1 

The  cumulative  review’s  are  strongly  emphasized  iu  the  course  of 
. study.  They  occupy  several  weeks  at  the  beginning  of  each  term 
and  are  designed  to  repeat  and  reiterate  the  essential  facts  till  they  * 
. are  thoroughly  fixed  in  mind.  In  practice,  such  reviews  often  degen- 
erate into  routine  drills,  which  are  lifeless.  In  fact,  the  outline  of*  ■ 
leading  facts  given  in  the  course  of  study  for  the  upper  grades  recom-  • 
.•  niends  such  almost  pure  memory  drills.  Example:  Lists  of  moun-  t 
tains  in  Asia  for  cumulative  review— Caucasus,  Himalaya,  .Kinghan, 
Hindu  Kush,  Altai,  Siniai,  Ararat,  Everest. 
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In  the  later  {trades  the  course  outlined  gives*an  undue  emphasis  to 
the  Iwrc  names  and  locations  of  places  in  geography.  This  in  con- 

7Z"s md5  th;hCeTUlatiVe  reViCW"  — empiiasiL*  the  fomidsl 
of  the  stud\ . The  big  important  topics  in  geography  siiould  serve 
mote  as  center*  of  organization,  and  the  facts  should  he  <nouped 
' '"7"f  ,hese  ""proved  coura.  of  study  in 

<•  s for  a rnoro  careful  selection  and  fuller  treatment  of  large  topta 
and  a curtailment  of  mere  facts  and  location**  places.-  P 

rile  close  relation  between  history  and  geography  is  scarcely 

k‘  kin  !,?  T , Ta'ian  °f, the  isoln,ion  (,f  which  should 
, 1 *.  dosp  an‘i  const,»'"  relation.  The  course  of  study  should 

« n mre  than. merely  mention  correlation  as  a principle.  It  should 
tJio  topics  in  any  grade  so  as  to  contribute  directly  to  a closer 
connect  in, \V  hen  properly  provided  for  in  the  course,  the  intercom 

I’hilin  i rrr  iv  ,fre?nt  studies  ******  humer°us  *»<r 

,n  a 1 , T ren  h‘ W ,0  C0,,nec'  an<*  their  thoughts- 

m a more  rational  manner.  * h 

JttatHiitj  an, I Iti.mturt.- In  the  coume  of  study  the  general  intro- 

' 10,1  . ro"‘,mP  Rml  literature " is  a fimt-dass  statement  of  the 

purpose  and  .plan  of  teaching  tlu*e  subjects  ,,'hovy  the  primary 

gnnlcs.  We  hardly  see  how  this  introductory  statement  emild  be 

w h UP0'r  Tv  e-S,)aC°  ^Vpn  * iL  ,Wo  "'ay  add  also  tW  we 
V M>"10  of  7 Pnmary  grades  good  teaching  ainl-  in  grammar 
praties  some  excellent  work  in  reading.  ** 

, V*  off°frt  of  tho  co,irsc  to  subordinate  the  formal  side  of  reading 
to  interesting  content  and  to  make  literature  primarily  a cidturid 

,o  ^ "isi,er  m"  **«»«' 

To  put  flits  choice  material  into  the  course  of  study  is  on« 

In  m»ko  this  sort  !>l  Iwhin*  of  lilorMuro  , kith  aUrra 

d Ihciilt  thing.  It  requires  unity  and  harmony  of  effort  by  the 
who  e teaching  force,  including  deputy  superintendents,  prinliplls 
t cciid  supervisors,  and  particularly  the  superintendent  of  thedtv 
schools.  ^Y  large  portion  of  the  reading  exercise  at  present  fa 
rather  perfunctory  and  dull  For  collateral  readings  a mK  W 
equipment  of  well-selected  libVaries  is  indispensable  In  thiS  ripfct 
the^coumeof  study  m Wr^cisco  is  too  much  a fng  on^£ 

’The  introductoiy  statements  bearing  upon  the  proper  use  of 
hteraiy  classics  in  the  gramkiar  grades  are  excellent^  set  up  a 
jugh  standard.  Theselection  of  pieces  for  memorizing  throughout 

-JSSlSS?  “d  ■ho"w  h ^ A-AC 
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In  connection  with  literature  the  San  Francisco  course  is  guilty 
of  one  striking  omission— tho  regular  and  systematic  use  of  story 
telling  in  the  three  primary  grades.  No  such  list  of  choico  stories 
is  given,  and  the  fundamental  importance  of  good  story  tolling  by  the 
teacher  and  of  oral  reproduction  by  the  children  as  a basis  for  language 
training  is  overlooked. 

This  oral  story  work  is  ono  of  the  most  striking  improvements 
in  modern  education  and  is  commonly  recognised  in  the  courses  of 
study  in  our  larger  ami  smaller  cities  and  in  our  educational  litera- 
ture generally.  'Hie  failure  to  give  an  important  place  to  story 
tolling  in  primary  grades  as  an  introduction  to  literature  and  as  a 
means  of  bringing  joy  and  life  into  primary  schools  marks  the  San 
Franco  schools  as  old-fashioned  am!  decidedly  behind  the  limes. 

In  connection  V'l'  literature  and  rending  through  all  the  grades, 
tho  course  of\study  should  make  ample  jm‘» vision ffor  dramatisation 
in  its  various  forms  and  a broader  ant!  richer  use  of  the  language  in 
oral  composition.  A failure  to  develop  the*  dramatic  activities 
of  children  seems  to  us  a marked 'defect  of  the  San  Francisco  schools. 
Even  those  schools  which  have  good  facilities  in  t ho  form  of  assembly 
halls  seemed  to  make  little  use  of  them  for  this  purpose. 

oniipofiitum,  mu!  gram  mar. — The  course  of  study  * as 
outlined  for  language  and  composition  is  well  planned  for  inter- 
mediate and  grammar  grades  and  is  somewhat  systematically  carried 
out  in  the  actual  programs  of  the  schools.  The  demand  for  inter- 
esting and  suitable  thought  material  from  story.' history,  geography, 
and  nature  study  as  stated  in  the  course  of  study  is  a. fundamental 
need.  The  keeping  of  e neat  composition  hook  or  folder  in  which  a 
fe.v  compositions  carefully  worked  out  are  regularly  inscribed  is  a 
standard  requirement,  hut  easily  drops  into  formalism. 

The  course  of  study  in  language  and  coin  {Motion  gives  excellent 


suggestions  touching  the  main  dillicultics  in  making  improvements 
in  language.  First  is  the  correction  of  common  mistakes  in- oral 
speech  by  watchful  and  kindly  criticism.  A definite  list  of  the 
more  common  mistakes  for  each  grade  would  give  greater  precision 
to  this  work.  Second  the  ’choice  of  topics  for  composition  and 
instructions  as  to  outlines,  correct  sentence  structure,*  punctuation, 
etc.,  are  well  treated.  The  importance  of  imitating  good  models  ag 
pbserved  and  studied  in  sta  ndard  authors  could  be  still  more  empha- 


sized. 

The  general  statements  relative  to  the  value  of  grammar  and 
method  of  teaching  it  are  clear  and  practical.  In  spite  of  these 
excellent  recommendations  technical  grammar  as  outlined  in  this 
course  begins,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  grade  arid  continues  through 
the.  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  The  consensus  of  opinipn  ip  pur 
:;beBt  city  schools  would  delay  the  beginning  of  technical  grajnmar 
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(«  the  seventh  grade,  and  many  would  confine  it  to  the  eighth  grade 
or  push  it  up  into  the  high  school.  Many  of  our.  Staje.couraea  of 
Study,  like  that  of  Illinois,  do  nothing  with  technical  grammar  below 
the  seventh  grade.  ^ 

\ Hintopj  and  cities.  The  course  of  study  in  American  history  is  well 
, !|l'!|<d 1 a Propcr  regnnl  to  the  choice  of  materials  suitable  to 
children  in  the  successive  grades.  This  course  is  supported  by  a full 
list  of  supplementary  readers  (although  the  actual  supply  of  adequate 
hooks  is  not  provided).  The  course  of  study  alrfo  emphasizes  the 
special  ways  of  usmgthese  materials.  For  example,  in  intermediate 
grades  the  oral  use  oPhiographical  stories  is  provided.  In  grammar 
grades  a combination  of 'Wliook*  and  reference  materials,  with  an 
emphasis  upon  the  larger  movements  in  Aistorv,  is  duly  set  forth  and 
emphasized. 

It  is  probable  that  the  course  of^studv  outlined  in  history  is  too 
extensive  and  it  could  hardly  lie  cittried  out  successfully  without 
infringing  on  the  time  that  should  he  iJWted  to  other  studies,  espe- 
cially as  civics  is  rather  fully  treated  in  t lissome  connection. 

As  compared  with  the  history  course  in  other  citicjj,  the  general 
plan  ys  excellent.  The  main  emphasis  is  phircd  mt-Anugican  history 
"Inle  European  history  deals  mainly  with  the  hiograpfiy^f  a few 
leading  eharacters  without  any  effort  to  trace  the  development^  the 
larger  movements  of  Europe. 

This  course  of  study  could  he  still  further  reduced  and  simplified  by 
omitting  a considerable  number  of  the  less  important  topics,  thus 
providing  for  n fuller  and  more  descriptive  treatmrtit  of  the  more 
important  ones. 

The  rinse  relation  bet  ween  history  and  geography  is  but  slightly 
touched  upon.  A proper  correlation  between  history  and  geography 
would  lead  to  a marked  economy  of  time  and  a much  better  under- 
standing of  both  subjects.  Such  a close  correlation  between  history 
and  geography  is  now  recommended  in  many  courses  of  study. 

1 he  work  of  civic^is  provided  for  in  the  course  of  study,  first,  as  a 
part  of  the  history,  and  secondly,  as  a substitute  for  history  in  the  last 
half  of  the  eighth  grille. 

I here  is  always  danger,  in  teaching  civics  in  a separate  textbook,  of 
making  the  treatment  abstract  and  general  rather  than  special  and 
concrete,  The  exploiting  of  important  topics  in  geography  and 
history  in  the  interest  of  civics  training  seems  to  us  a more  practical 
and  effective  plan  for  teaching  civics.  Ip  any  case  topics  in  civics 
need  to  b Abundantly  illustrated  in  the  concrete. 

The  study  of  local  government  in  its  concrete  phases  is  perhaps  the 
best  means  of  saving  this  subject  from  meaningless  abstraction. 
The  curriculum  of  the  Horace  Mann  School,  in  New  York  City, 
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introduce*  a full  study  of  tho  City  of  New  ^ ork  aa  a means  of  concrete 
illustration  for  civics,  >graph>\  etc.1 


Nature  study  and  fi  rnfory  *ct>nc*.-  The  nature  study  course  as 
outlined  in  the  1**11  course  of  study  dt*es  not  amount  to  much.  1 r 
urge*  strongly  the  '‘naturdizing''  of  the  other  studies  by  providing 
* a more  realistic  treatment  of  all  studies,  lhis  is  well  in  itself,  but 
does  not  provide  a nature-study  course.  The  supplementary  course 
of  1015  trio*  to  make  good  this  deficiency  by  outlining  a course  Imsed 
on  tbeMun  lie Scirnc e Renders  to  be  use*!  rather  freely  by  the  teachers. 
Under  tho  circumstances  it  is  probably  well  to  have  such  an  outline. 
But  thenssighment  o^a  set  of  science  readers  as  the  basis  of  the  course 
can  not  bo  regarded  as  any  adequate  solution  of  the  problem  <*f  science 
in  the  grade*.  A bookish  approach  to  science  is  w rong.  1 his  problem 
will  have  to  be  taken  up  more  seriously  and  a real  nature-study  course 
provided,, based  on  a first-hand  contact  witlenmd  study  of  soils  cli- 
mates, trees  ayd  other  plants,  birds  and  animals,  and  outdoor  nut  tin* 
and  its  forces  ami  phenomena.  A more  delinite  outline  of  topics  in 
applied  scieiico  also  shouhl  be  provided  for  the  upper  grades. 

The  outline  of  lessons  for  physiology  and  hygiene,  which  is  closely 
related  to  the  science  course,  is  well  based  on  the  idea  of  the  practical 
value  of  such  study.  It  should  be  a means  of  promoting  personal 
health,  and  al$o  social  and  municipal  sanitation.  Tho  lessons  sug- 
gested an'  good,  but  the  whole  series  of  important  topics  should  he 
more  careful! v-wdrked  out.  The  hooks  named  for  study  and  reference 
are  also  practical  and  well  chosen, 

- City  courses  of  study  over  1 lie  country  show  a wide  variation  in 
selecting  topics  for  elementary  science.  There  is  at  prfcsont  a strong 
tendency  to  emphasize  the  school  and  home  garden  and  simple  forms 
of  agriculture. 

SptUiiujand  pfnmawdtip.  The  remarks  on  spelling  are  prudent  and 
the  plAti  outlined  is,  on  the  whole,  practical.  There  Improbably  an 
overemplnlsis  of  the  use  of  tho  spelling  ln»ok;  and  the  woik  is  ha>ed 
on  the  regular  use  of  the  speller  from  the  secoml  grade  on.  The  words 
fttming  up  in  the  reading,  language,  and  other  studies  should  form  a 
part  of  the  regular  spelling  exercises,  and  the  application  of  spelling 
to  these  studies  is  of  equal  importance.  The  correlation  of  studies  in 
this  courso  is,  in  theory  at  least,  wol!  provided  for. 

Tho  course  in  penmanship  holds  top  closely  to  static  chart  forms 
and  copy-book  models.  The  frcc-arm  movement  developed  properly 
can  dispense  with  the  copy  book.  But  it  requires  well-trained 
teachers  who  have  themselves  passed  through  the  drill. 

Mtittie. — The  subject  of  music  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools 
— of  San  Francisco  is  discussed  extensively  in  Chapter  X. 
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Supphm*  alary  n,at< rials.  The  great  insufficiency  of  supplementary 
materials  of  nil  sorts  was  to  the  survey  commit tee  a striking  character-  . 
l.'tuof  the  San  Francisco  schools.  A full  list  of  ail  t he  supplementary 
hook-  and  libraries  at  hand  in  l J rcprcsi-ntativo  gtaninar  schools  and  -i 
oKmuoiiI ary ^ schools  of  San  Francisco  wayfurnished  by  thii  principals 
oMhiwe  schools  at  the  suggestion  of  one  .if  (he  iMlicials.  . ' 

I he  lean  Parker  School  is  the  lav**  supplied  of  jlicse  p_*.  Jp,  list  of. 
^uppl(*iumtfiry  mut«*riitU  for  ^Nigrapljv  runs  its  : 


' ''ti.-r  .u  Hit*  *.»>!, j,->i 
Jl  We  An-  l*i>| 

II.  u Wt*  Y»v  < 

\ 

A*m.  . . . 

AuMnli;*., 

I'wjvjx*  . „ 
s*'tllh  \mt‘fe\t 

-.Viiii-m  .1  , 


Cs»JJc* 

It* 

i: 

u 

•i 

:i 

1 

4 


1 


* **•  * lrun*p«»  \ -- 

U Vi  triji  jih | iis  |V«p^.v 

W’lijsls.w  * .....  : ’ ‘ ~ " 

1 "'  ‘l"'  * 

1 lllhsl 

IiUujh  

<»m  ^mniinkii  No^hlnr* 


3 

V,  ** 

8 

9 

8 

9 


li.i.il  *upp!t «j,.|Uan  hoiika  hi 

k^*:r.»ph\  ...  113 


< InMroh  ilifth  t<>  eighth  grade, 


I hi^  give*  for  (Ik*  ini  uf  alxtin  M«» 
in«lu"i  vt* » ll,‘>  vol^jnhs. 

If  the  plans  outlined  in  the  course  of  ,tudv  are  Is.  he  carried  out, 
live  tunes  as  many  supplementary  hooks  /TlTho  needed.  Ten  times 
«>  many  would  not,  |>o  uxrmiiivo, 

1 his  school,  like  the  others,  is  supplied  with  regular  set*  of  readers 
from  the  lirst  to  the  fifth  grade*.  In  addition  to  the  supplementary 
readers  in  geography.  history.  ami  nature  study,  the  Jean  Parker 
•Vhool  has  a general  library  of  -Ml  volumes;  also  reference  Imoks 
<*n«  li«*imri<*s  and  onrvt*lo|H*,linsK  v.  t 


A “1  l,,,r«_r>  ,,f  volumes,  even  if  well  selected,  is  very  small 

f"r  " * ”•»  I'hihlren.  A well-selected  library  of  l.'-’OO  books 

wouhl  he  "f  genuine  value  to  both  teachers  and  children, in  carrying 
on  the  studies  of  such  a school.  The  other  1 1 schools  which  reported 
their  full  lust  of  books  are  not  so  well  supplied  as  the  Jean  Parker 
School.  The  Hears!  School,  for  example,  with  671  children  of  all 
j:r ’iidfcv  reports  only  <>0  volumes  of  supplomcntArv  hooks  in  geography, 
and  a general  library  of  400  books  (names  of  books  not  given). 

The  Jcirerson  School.  with  eight  classes  of  children  of  all  grades, 
has  no  geographical  readers,  ami  a general  library  of  only  150  hooka.  - 
u spite  of  this  handicap,  the  Jefferson  School,  by  reason  of  the  energy 
and  spirit  of  its  principal  and  teachers,  was  working  well,  llolp  and 
equipment  are  needed.  r 

None  of  these  schools  arc  properly  supplied  with  supplementary 
readers  and  other  library  facilities.  Teachers  and  schools  can  not  do 
effective  work  under  these  conditions.  A liberal  allowance  of  money 
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for  supplying  needed  reference  books  and  libraries  throughout  the 
entire  system  of  schools  is  strongly  urged. 

The  following  tabulated  list  gives  the  number  of  books  reported 
for  each  of  these  12  schools: 

Number  of  boob  in  school e. ' 


Readers. 


Schools  and  classes. 


Sets.  Volumes. 


'Jean  Parkor,  17  classes 20 

Hearst,  16  classes ! ,■  35 

Emerson,  H classes,  5 grades 33 

Jefferson,  8 classes,  all  grades 24 

Franklin,  17  classos 38 

Henry  Durant,  17  classes 3ft 

Bryant,  15  classes 36 

Glen  Park,  18 classes 32 

o .Mission  Grammar,  16  classes 

^Washington,  in  classes 11 

John  Swott,  10  classes 32 

Columbia  Cosmopolitan  Gram- 
mar, all  grades 15 


552 

748 

877 

447 

840 

802 

793 

624 


230 

705 


General  reference  ' 

History, 

^Sdenc., 
■volumes. voluinetS- 

J 

volumes. 

Diction- 

Cyclo- 

aries. 

pedias. 

239 

113  33 

0 

•64  1 

325 

00  30 

3 

3 ' 

64 

30  

1 

60 

1 

175 

65  20 

2 

49 

42  

7 | 

9 ■ 

no 

51  42 

6 

80 

90  

22 

22 

• 215 

13S  34 

17 

21 

100 

20  ; 

8 

21 

243 

108  

15  t 

29  - 

2S7  • 

55  . 43 

4 

62 

Vol- 

umes 


brory 


211 

400 

403 

150 

218 

200 

709 

310 

*320 

125 


t 1 Also  1 atlas. 

The  movement  toward  the  establishment  of  an  educational  museum 
should  bo  oncournjgcd,  necessary  supplies  of  nil  kinds,  such  as  lanterns, 
pictures,  phonographic  records,  gymnasium  apparatus,  globes,  maps, 
etc.,  should  be  supplied  much  more  liberally  to  all  the  schools,  and  a 
fuller,  more  effective  cooperation  between  the  schools  and  the  public 
libraries  should  bo  established.  The  capacity  of  the  public  libraries 
for  service  to  the  schools  will  soon  be  very  greatly  increased  and 
should  bo  utilized  to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  The  library  oflicials 
manifested  eagerness  to  cooperate  with  the  schools. 

In  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  other  cities  well-formulated 
plans  have  been  carried  out  to  supply  the  schools  with*  pictures  and 
other  illustrative  materials,  and  oven  with  lanterns,  lantern  slides, 
apd  moving  pictures*.  School  museums  of  natural  history,  geography, 
and  other  subjects  are  not  only  opened  for  class  excursions,  but  for 
the  distribution  of  illustrative  specimens  to  the  schools. 

The  teachers  of  San  Francisco  made  a notable  beginning  toward 
the  establishment  of  a school  museum  when  they  gathered  together 
a collection  of -materials  at  the  close  of  the  recent  Panama  Exposi- 
tion, derived  from  the  various  departments  of  that  great  exhibit. 
But  these  collections  need  to  be  put  to  the  direct  service  of  the 
schools. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  annual  report  of  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  Boston  schools  (1913)  applies  to  the  school  course  of  San 
Francisco  and  of  many  other  cities: 

, A course  of  study  should  bo  open  to  yearly  revision,  and  occasionally,  as  often  as 
. ovdry  five  yean,  it  should  be  given  a critical  revision,  in  detail.  The  revision 
he  frequent,  bpth  to  keep  the  course  ^reast  of  current  educational  though. 
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and  to  revitalize  the  teaching.  A course  of  study  that  Incomes  static  loses  step  with 
life.  It  trains  children  in  the  traditions  of  subjects  instead  of  exorcising  them  in 
those  aspects  of  subjects  that  are  of  importance  in  the  world  of  to-day  and  to-morrow. 
It  accumulates  archaic  material  and  loses  sight  of  the  purpose  of  education  to  ena'-le 
the  pupil  to  get  experience  in  real  situations  and  to  team  to  adjust  himself  to  condi- 
tions around  him.  It  becomes  a street  and  remote  from  the  life  of  the  child,  instead 
of  seeking  to  develop  an  interest  in  current  civic  activities,  and  through  three  domi- 
nating  lntorosta  to  give  him  training  in  life  and  for  life. 

Discipline  and  instcuctioti.— In  general  our  observations  dis- 
covered to  us  a wholesome  and  hearty  spirit,  in  the  school  life.  Be- 
tween teachers  and  children  there  was  good  will  and  cooperation. 
The  boys  and  girls  were  happy,  and  very  little  scolding  or  nagging 
was  seen.  The  severity  and  harshness  of  the  old-fashioned  school 
have  disappeared,  and  there  is  a genuine  social  life.  At  the  same 
tune  there  was  orderliness  and  prompt  obedience  to  required  standards 
and  full  recognition  of  authority  and  a quiet  polite  behavior  resting 
ou  mutual  respect. 

The  relations  also  between  principals  and  teachers  as  shown!  in 
the  school  buildings  and  in  social  meetings  at  noon  were  cordial 
and  displayed*  a fine  spirit  of  harmony  and  cooperation. 

The  children  showed  a healthy,  hearty  physical  aspect,  due  per- 
haps to  the  fact  that  they  live  so  much  out  of  doors.  While  'the  gen- 
end  temperature  of  the  rooms  (during  February)  was  often  not  above 
60  F both- children  and  teachers  seemed  to  enjoy  the  freshness  and 
to  suffer  no  inconvenience.  The  massed  exercises  given  to  the  whole, 
school  in  the  open  air  under  the  leadership  of  the' principal  or  of  the 
physical  director  offers  an  inspiring  spectacle  and  an  exhibiting 
physical  training.  These  superior  outdoor  exercises  were  observed 
under  the  direction  of  the  principal  in  the  Hancock  School,  also  in 
the  Bryant  Cosmopolitan  School,  under  tho  direction  of  the  super- 
visor of  physical  trajning,  and  in  a few  other  schools. 

In  several  respects  the  prevailing  methods  of  instruction  do  not 
come  up  to  the  standards  set  forth  in  the  course  of  study'.  The 
course  of  study  itself  and  later  circtdars  of  instruction  sent  out  by 
the  department  of  superintendence  set  up  high  standards'  along  defi- 
nite lines.  The  question  is  not  whether  they  have  fully  reached  these 
Weals,  but  whether  the  teachers  and  superintendents  are  working 
definitely,  consciously,  and  steadily  toward  them. 

The  general  average  of  practice  in  the  schools  aims  at  a formal 
proficiency  m reading,  arithmetic,  language,  and  writing,  and  at  the 
acquisition  of  a definite  quantity  of  informaition  in  geography  and 
history,  as  outlined  in  the  course.  Teachers 'in  many  cases  cany 
out  this  plan  reasonably  well,  and  are  satisfied  with  the  results. 
Long  expenence  has  given  them  clearness  and  definiteness  as  to  the 
results  desired  and  a regular  plan  of  work  for  securing  these  results. 
Evidently  the  teacbere  have  much  confidence  inwhMdjjey  are  doing, 
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but  their  standards  are  not  high  enough  nor  broad  enough.  The 
standards  set  up  are  formal  and  commonplace  rather  than  dynamic 
anji  progressive.  They  are  not  strongly  cultural.  Tho  schools  of  San 
Francisco  have*  not  developed  strongly  alopg  what  may  be  called 
modern  lines.  The  emphasis  is  still  mainly  given  to  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  language,  and  to  the  mastery  of  the  formal  arts  con- 
nected with. these  subjects.  As  a consequence  the  methods  of  study 
! and  teaching  which  have  beem  developed  elsewhere  in  connection 
with  the  newer  subjects  in  the  curriculum  have  been  relatively 
neglected. 

| The  tendencies  toward  too  much  formalism  are  illustrated  in  the 
following  points: 

1.  In  teaching  writing  the  statip.chart  forms  (hung  upon  the  walls 
for  guidance  and  imitation)  are  still  largely  adhered  to  as  a basis, 

j tlie  mor^  recent  development  of  writing  on  the  basis  of  free-' 

arm  movement  is  introduced  in  only  a few  schools.  Those  few  cases 
demonstrate  how  the  writing  should  be  developed  under  strong  and 
effective  supervision.  In  the  Mifdison  School  the  free-arm  movement, 
was  carried  out  with  excellent  success  in  the  departmental  work  of  the 
° upper-  grades.  The  same  excellence  was  noticed  in  the  writing 
exercises  of  the  Hancock  School  under  a specially  expert  teacher  of 
writing. 

2.  The  excessive  use  of  phonograms  in  primary  reading  as  a drill 
* on  meaningless  forms  ha9  become  aroutine  habit  with  many  teachers. 

A simple  phonetic  device  has  been  carried  to  an 'extreme  and  has 
become  the  basis  of  a method  in  primary  reading.  In  one  room 
were  counted  ISO*  of  those  separate  phonograms  arranged  on  the 
upper  blackboard.  They  were  being  successively  drilled  upon. 
These  long  lists  of  phonograms  to  "be  drilled  upon  are  very  common. 
This  was  a noticeable  feature  in  a large  number  of  schools. 

3.  In  the  reading  lessons  of  intermediate  and  grammar  grades, 
there  was  a great  deal  of  old-fashioned,  monotonous  reading,  pro- 
nouncing words  with  little  thought  or  expression.  It  is  mere 
reading  on  and  on,  repeating  words  without  setting  up  higher  stand- 
ards of  expression,  with  but  little  dramatic  * interest  or  stimulus. 
There  were  exceptions  where  lively  thinking  and  strong,  expression 
.were  clearly  shown,  but  in  the  main  the  reading  was  somewhat 
lifeless.  There  was  necessity  for  greater  variety  and  originality 
in  method  of  getting  at  and  expressing  thought.  Problems  should  be 

• Set  up,  discussions  started,  parts  dramatized,  and4 other  reading  mat- 
ter dr£wn  in.  Both  teachers  and  children  stick  too  close  to* the 
book.  Some  notable  exceptions*  to  this  rule  of  monotony  may  be 
named,  os,, for  example,  a.  first-grade  room  in  the  Monroe  School 
where  a beautiful  .spirit  prevailed,  and  efficient  reading.  An  eighth- 
grade  class  reading  Evangeline  in  the  Jean  Parker  School  was  doing 
superior  woric.  ; ; *.  . * \ , ; . ' V- 
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lhe  lack  of  dictionaries  in  many  schools  hinders  a proper  training 
in  word  study.  6 

4.  Technical  grammar,  os  in  ail  schools,  has  a tendency  to  become 

dry  and  theoretical.  Even  in  fifth  and  sixth  grades  there'.was  drill 
on  the  definitions  of  the  parts  of  speech,  although  this  is  not  the 
intent  of  the  course  of  study.  It-roquires  lively  teaching  to  keep  the' 
language  work  out  of  formal  ruts.  Formal  grammar  should  not  be 
attempted  in  the  fifth  grade.  . . 

5.  The  geography  lessons  showed  an  unmistakable  tendency 
touaid  map  questions  and  the  ordinary  drill  on  nainos  and  locational 
Tu>  tendency. is  emphasized  by  the  “cumulative  .reviews,”  which, 
even  m the  course  of  study,  are  tabulated  as  mere  lists  of  names! 
The  geography  lessons  were  of  the  condensed  textbook  order.  The 
listory  tends  to  run  into  a similar  mold  of  brief  summary  statements 
and  memorizing  of  leading  facts,  with  frequent  repetitions  and  drills. 
In  a fifth-grade  geography  class  the  children  memorized  a bare  list  of 
names  and  locations.  In  a fourth  grade  a list  of  cities,  products,  and 
mountains  was  named  and-  repeated.  This  kind  of  drill  was  often 
curried  too  far. 

In  these  various  ways  the  general  tendency  of  the  teaching  to  drop 
into  formal  lines  and  into  narrow  methods  of  drill  work  is  manifest. 

n the  otlior  hand,  the  schools  of  San  Francisco,  generally  speaking, 
have  not  been  progressive  and  diversified  in  concrete  modes  of  instruc- 
tion, m the  use  of  graphic  and  lively  methods  and  materials  for  illus- 
trating topics.  They  have  not  taken  up  sufficiently  into  the  treatment 
of  studies,  the  groat  enrichment  of  interesting  thought  materials 
which  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  our  modem  education 
This  failure  to  appreciate  and  make  use  of  the  enriching  olements  of 

study  is  shown  in  several  ways,  as  fallows: 

1 . There  is  a meager  use  of  skillful  story  telling  in  the  primary  grades, 
lhe  graphic  presentation  of  good  stories  by  the  teacher  and  the 
reproduction  of  thorn  by  the  children  exercise  a most  stimulating,  . 
healthy,  and  practical  influence  in  primnry  work.  Dramatization 
lfi  , ^ important.  The  child  loams  much  from  both  the  conscious 
and  the  unconscious  imitation  of  the  language  of  others,  hut  lie  does 
so  cliicfly  because  ho  appreciates  what  they  say  and  he  desires  to 
express  it  himself . Tills  ho  does  in  the  case  of  story  telling  only  when 
■ ‘ 10  "*“7  rea%  interests  him.  He  also  has  experiences  and  originates 
thoughts  of  his  own  which  ho  desires  to  express  so  that  ho  will  be 
understood  and  appreciated  by  others,  and  this  kind  of  language 
touching  is  of  great  importance,  since  it  encourages  originality  in 
thought  as  well  as  in  expression.  School  children  get  too  much  into 
the  habit  of  expressing,  merely  the  thoughts  of' others.  Dramatiza- 
tion that  furnishes  a real  dramatic  situation,  supplied  the  materials 
•y  to, work  itoutJind  encourages  the  cliildreh  to  find  ways  arid 
”r  expressing  th^  owriinotiOM,  of '^hat.shpffi 


of  the  best  means  of  language  instruction,  but  one  which  is  too  often 
neglected. 


2.  The  oral  presentation  and  discussion  of  topics  in  geography, 

; history,  and  nature  study  in  intermediate  grades  afford  opportunity 

for  the  bost  kipd  of  skill  and  influence  in  these  grades.  Skillful  oral, 
concrete  teaching  of  this  sort  is  not  mado  a feature  of  the  San  Franr 
cisco  schools.  % 

3.  Teachers  use  the  blackboard  very  little  for  illustrative  sketching, 
for  rapid  drawings  and  diagrams,  and  for  various  modes  of  graphic 
representation.  Where  teachers  fail  to  do  this,  thoy  fail,  of  course  j 
in  cultivating  the  same  habit  in  children.  And  yet,  one  of  our  best 
established  theories  in  education  is  tlvnt  children  should  be  encouraged 
and  developed  in  all  modes  of  expressing  their  ideas,  in  drawing,  con- 
structing, and  acting  out  thoir  thoughts.  Teachers  should  cultivate  . 
freedom,  flexibility,  and  ready  skill  in  all  modes  of  motor  expression. 

In  the  actual  classroom  teaching  we  saw  very  littlo  of  this.  It  is  a 
, striking  weakness.  •'  * 

In  the  Jeff orson  and  a few"  other  schools  w ere  found  a good  molded 
map  of  California  and  excellent  local  maps  drawn  l>v  the  children  on 
the  board.  ^ 

The  regular  drawing  lessons,  which  should  make  teachers  and 
pupils  facile  in  the  use  of  chalk  or  pencil  in  the  varied  graphic  modes 
of  expression,  seehi  to  fail  of  their.proper  result.  They  do  not  fcarry 
over  into  other  studies.  In  other  words,  the  drawing  lessons  do  not 
function  in  the  other  studies. Many  other  schools  besides  those  of 
San  Francisco  "show  the  same  weakness';  that  is,  the  failure  to  bring  . 
practical  results.  But  San  Francisco  schools  are  particularly  lack-  j 
ing  in  this  practical  correlation  of  studies. 

In  a few  cases  children  were  seen  sketching  freely  at  the  board, 
but  this  was  exceptional. 

4.  Home  geography,  although  emphasized  in  the  course  of  study, 
is  poorly  represented  in  the  actual  teaching.  Excursions  are  very 
unusual:  San  Francisco  is  marvelously  rich  in  local  scenery,  in 
varied  commercial  and  industrial  activities,  and,  in  striking  objects  ' 
interesting  in  themselves,  and  suggestive  of  foreign  counjtries  and 

bf  far-reaching  relations  to  the  outside  world.  No  general  use  is 
made  of  this  remarkably  rich  and  varied  local  ,material.  Teachers 
were  holding  to  tho  usual  routine  of  book  work  as  if  they  were  livirig 
to  the  flat  prairies  of  Illinois.  The  magnificent  harbor,  gprt  in  with 
mountains,  the  docks  pile4  with  foreign  goods,  the  great  ships  at 
anchor  in  the  bay  or  alongside  the  wharfs,  the  variety  of  ocean-going 
ships,  sailing  vessels,  steamers,  and  battleships,  the  forts  and  bat- 
teries guarding  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  the  ocean  itself,  and  sea 

and  ferry  station,  the  foreign 
-nd  modes  of  living,’  the  fac^ 
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beaches,  the  islands,  the  crowded^ ferries 
^ j^pulationfl  with  their  peculiar  ; dress  i 
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tones  and  shops,  the  parks  and  buildings  of  San  Francisco,  all  these 
and  other  striking  objects  of  interest  furnish  an  almost  unequaled 
richness  of  geographical  local  material.  But  the  schools,  as  such 
scarcely  notice  these  things.  On  mention  of. this  matter  to  'several 
of  the  teachers,  they  seemed  astonished  at  the  richness  of  local  mate- 
rial  they  had  overlooked. 

During  the  present  year  a well-organized  plan  was  carried  out  for 
v fr3?  V1.s!.ts  t0  the  Panama  Exposition,  including  definite  surveys  of 
the  buddings  and  a study  of  the  main  exhibits.  This  was  an  admira- 
ble use  of  a fine  opportunity.  But  San  Francisco  itself,  with  its 
harbor,  with  its  parks  and  public  buildings,  its  shipyards,  ferries, 
terminal  stations,  factories,  and  truck  gardens,  with  its  mountain 
scenery  and  ocean  views,  is  a daily  and  permanent  exposition  to  be 
observed  and  used  in  many  ways. 

5.  Classroom  instruction  is  too  closely  limited  to  textbook  matter. 
Ihc  textbooks  are  entirely  too  meager  to  offer  a satisfactory  Aal 
diet  for  children.  The  richness  of  thought  that  has  come  idtUk 
modem  studies  is  not  found  in  textbooks  but  in  local  objects,  in  sup- 
plementary readers,  in  larger  books  of  history,  in  narratives  of  biog- 
raphy and  travel,  in  fiction  and  stories,  in  invention  and  spience. 
Holding  rather  closely  to  dry  and  dull  textbook  material,  teaching, 
as  a whole,  lacks  richness  and  spirit.  Teachers  somehow  do  not  feel 
the  necessity  Ifor  getting  out  into  the. World  of  real  life,  of  struggle 
and  conflict  and  romance,  an<j  of  awakening  the  children  to  a stronger 
and  keener  mental  life.  The  lack  of  li&rary*  equipment  emphasises 
tins  narrow  and  meager  sort  of  instruction. 

Hi  a fourth-grhde  class  in  geography,  the  teacher  held  strictly  to 
the  book  questions.  In  a seventh-grade'class  the  whole  class  recited 
tho  definitions  in  grammar  in  concert  in  a formal  manner.  In  'a 
fourth-grade  geography  class  there  were  drills  on  naraps,  but  no 
thought  questions. 

The  schools  studied  in  San  Franfcisco  do  not  reflect  enough  of  life.  ‘ 
the  teachers  fail  to  bring  into  their  instriiction  the  full- flavor  and  * 
relish  of  experience.  Strong,  active  leaders  are  needed  to  turn  the 
children  into  libraries,  into  shops  and  gardens,  and  into  home  and 
world  activities. 

.1*  a.fe*  casc9  we  found  the  National  Geographical  Magazine  and 
other  similar  fine  illustrative  material'  in  use.  Such  material  should 
be  inade  a decisive  feature  of  history  and  geography.  San  Francisco,- 
so  far  as  the  schools  are  concerned,  is  unusually  poverty,  striken  in  - 
these  essential  narticulare.  The  schools  end  teachers  are"  suffering. , 
from  a dearth  off  thought  materials.  Schools  can  never  be  of  a high 
grade  with  such  meager  outfit  of  study  materials.  -The  best  teachera 
in  the  world  would  be  seriously  handicapped-  by  such  conditions. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  School  studies  do  not  call  forth  in  children 
sufficiently  strong  effort.  In  some  cases  the  tasks  are  Mtfde  too  easy. 
In  reading  lessens,  children  in  all  grades  should  learn  to  pronounce 
new  words  for  themselves.  They  should  become  self  reliant  in  inter- 
preting new  difficulties.  They  need  constant  help,  but  they  should 
be  frequently  thrown  back  upon  their  own  resources.  In  one  seventh- 
grade  class  the  teacher  pronounced  the  new*  and  difficult  words  for 
the  children  without  requiring  them  first' to  make  an  Effort  to  pro- 
nounce them  for  themselves. 

The  work  in  grammar  grades  especially  is  tbo  easy.  Teachers  inter- 
pret and  explain  to  such  an  extent  that  boys  and  girls  do, not  develop 
self-reliance  and  willingness  to  meet  and  overcome  difficulties.  Children 
at  this  age  should  encounter  real  thought  problems  and  struggle  with 
them  without  the  intrusive  help  of  the  teacher.  A science  lesson*  on 
levers  in  a seventh  grade  was  elaborately  explained  where ‘no  expla- 
nation was  needed.  In  arithmetic,  grtunm^r,  history  and  literature 
children  should  become  self-reliant  thinkers.  There’ were  some  fine 
exceptions,  showing  string  masterly  teaching  an  & vigorous  independ- 
ent thinking,  but  in.  general  difficult  problems  wTere  too  much  predi- 
gested. 

Possibly  the  introduction  of  more  men  into  the  teaching  fouve  as 
• principals  would  lead  to  more  rigid  standards  of  thinking  muk  to 
severer  requirements.  In  an v case  more  mental 'stamina  should  he 
developed  in  grammar-school  pupils. 

The  growth  of  this  independent  thinking  power  in  children  calls  # 
for  a high  order  of  skill  in  teaching  and  for  strong  character  in 
teachers.  With  a fully  developed  course  of  study,  strong  super- 
vision, and  schools  well  equipped  with  libraries  and  apparatus,  there 
is  no  reason  why  a force  of  experienced  teachers  like  those^of  Sail 
Francisco  should  fail  to  satisfy  these  superior  standards. 

, . Departmental  tracking , A\\  a few  grammar  schools  departmental 
teaching  has  been  developing  vigorously  and  with  good  Jesuits.*  It 
is  a phjjse  of  specialization  in  teaching  which  deserves  to  be  fully 
tried  out.  In  some  of  the  schools  where  departmental  instruction 
was  being  tried'  the  w;ork  seemed  scattering  and  superficial. 

A more  systematic  plan  for  developing  and  organizing  departmental 
teaching,  encouraged  by  the  superintendent  and  dij0Bjr<l  by  strong 
progressive  principals,  is  needed.  The  value  of  such  instruction  * 
should  he  tested  out  under  better  auspices  j with  (dose  supervision, 
Wfith  a full  equipment  of  libraries,  reference  books,  and  maps.  De- 
partmental teaching  offers  a. chance  for  intensive  work  in  organizing 
and  enriching  school  studies,  aiuj*  it  may  well  improve  and  advance 
..methods  of  teaching  throughout  the  whole  system.  The  teachers 
and  principals  of  the  San  Francisco  schools  deserve  to  be  encouraged 
and  supported  in.  such  efforts  to  improve  instruction.  In  every 
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department  of  the  school  system,  every  phase  of  work,  specialised 

tlil IT lTlf01?07  th°U  d b°  recoglli2cd  and  rewarded.  At  present 
there  is  little  of  such  encouragement  1 

Suprn>;xion.'-(l)  General^' There  are  at  present  five  deputy 

superintendents,  on  y four  of  whom  do  any  supervisory  work  The 

nt.j  's  divided  into  four  districts,  and  each  deputy  is  in  chargo  of  one 

of  these  districts,  whoso  schools  ho  visits  on  an  averago  once  in  five 

of  the^fourd'  tU  '*  de0l.d!?  bj  l0t  at  tho  beSinnih8  of  each  term  which 
f the  four  districts  each  deputy^  to  supervise.  Changes,  therefore 

tnmy  and  usually  do  occur  every  term.  .It  is  evident  that  under 

Ml  ! \r  \n°  con,slstent  P°lify  of  supervision  can  be  worked  out 
n "owed  up  from  term  to  term,  and  the  results  dcfinitelv  determined! 
In  fact  there  appears  to  be  no  well-defined  policy  of  supervision  no 
aim  dearly  conceived  and  consistently  worked  out.  Consequently 
when  asked  what  real  professional  help  and  stimulation  they  received 
fmm  the  superintendents  in  charge  of  their  work,  principals  fre- 
quently replied,  “Very  little”' and  some  said,  “None  whatever.” 
us  condition  is  partly  to  be  accounted  for  by  tho  fact  that  the 
deputy  superintendent  feels  that  he  has  in  reality  very  little  authority 
I uder  the  charter,  the  superintendent  is  elected  by  vote  of  the  people 
and  is  empowered  to  select  and  appoint  his  deputies  regardless  of  the 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  board  of  education. 

o members  of  the  board  of  education  are  appointed  by  the 
mayor  for  a term  of  four  years  and  the  board  has  full  authorfty  to  , 
appoint  the  principals  of  tho  schools  without  regard  to  tho  recom- 
mendations of  the  superintendent,  and  this  wo  wore  told  is  not 
infrequently  done.  Consequently,  the  school  principal  stands  a little 
nearer  to  the  real  seat  of  authority  in  San  Francisco  schools  than  docs 
• he  deputy  superintendent  and  may,  if  he  chooses  to  do  so,  Ignore 
the  latter  s recommendations  or  follow  them  only  just  so  far  as  ho  ‘ 
pleases.  Moreover,  the  charter  provides  that  no  one  can  be  ap- 
pointed deputy  superintendent  who  has  not  resided  in  San  Francisco 

ihW  forffc' immcdjalf1y  P^eding  his  appointment,  making  it  irnposs- 
bld  for  tho  superintendent  to  go  beyond  tho  city  for  £he  best  avail- 

;r  m the  c™ntp  for  this  position.  Here  one  meets  With  a 
ct  •that  impressed  tho  surveyor  again  and  again— that  the  San 

marMvT'  system  is  not  planned  nor  is  it  operated  pri- 

ratW  f°r  «h°  gw°d  °f  tho  childrcn  wbo  ,nced  to  bo  educated,  but 
nwLf  San  F™nciscans  WV  necd  positions.  For  instance,  a 
S ? ,W°mftn  °thcrwise  P«>Perly  qualified  can  not  now  be  ap- 
P .•ntcd  to  a Portion  m the  schools  unless  she  can  shoty  that  her 
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husband  is  unable  to  support  her.  If  she  can  show  this,  she  may  be 
appointed.  Whether  she  may  or  may  not  be  appointed  is  not,  there- 
fore, determined  by  her  ability  to  teach  little  children,  but  by  »ja 
condition  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  such  ability.  I 

(2)  Principals . — In  charge  of  the  elementary  schools  there  are  in  - 
all  73  women  and  10  men.  Thred  of  tiio  men  are  principals  of  the 
intermediate  schools  and  2 aro  in  charge  of  1-room  schools  having 
fowor  than  20  children.  Tho  male  principals  are  12  per  cent  of  the 
whole  group  and  aro  in  chargo  of  124  por  cent  of  all  tho  pupils  in  the 
I elementary  schools.  Thoir  jivorngo  salary  is  82,008  and  their  aver* 
age  length  of  sorvico  in  tho  San  Francisco  schools  is  37.6  yoars.  With 
^>ne  exception  nono  of  thorn  entered  tho  sorvico  of  the  schools  within 
the  last  quarter  of  a century,  and  with  four  exceptions  all  of  them 
began  work  either  as  teachers  or  principals  in  San  Francisco  more 
than  40  yoars  ago.  Eleven  other  men  are  now  employed  as  teachers 
in  tho  olomoritary  schools,  7 of  whom  aro  teaching  manual  training  i 
in  tho  intermediate  schools.  Of  the  remaining  4,  only  2 hold  high- 
school  certificates.  If  tbo  present  policy  of  tho  school  board  to 
appoint  all  olemontary  principals  from  tho  corps  elementary 
teachefs  is  to  be  continued,  it  will  evidently  not  be  many  years  until 
all  tho  olemontary  principals  will  bo  women. 

Of  tho  women  principals  no  one  has  entered  tho  service  within  tho 
last  10  years,  11  wore  takon  into  tho  system^hetwoen  10  and  20  yars 
ago,  and  10  botwoon  20  and  30  yoars  ago.  Ono  has  served  tho  schools 
for  63  years  and  15  between  40  and  50  years.  Their  average  period 
of  service  is  32  yoars,  and  their  average  salary  for  19L4-15  was 
81,906. 

There  appears  to  bo  very  littlo  effective,  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
higher  school  officials  to  stimulate  tho  professional  growth  of  the 
principals  or  to  incroose  their  practical  efficiency  in  the  supervision 
♦ and  management  of  thoir  schools.  They  ore  not  urged  or  oven 
encouraged  to  study  the  work  of  other  schools  either  within  the  city 
or  outside  of  it,  or  to  attempt  to  gain  a better  understanding  of  the 
actual  social  and  industrial  conditions  of  the  city  and  the  important 
educational' neods  to  which  ttyese  conditions  give  rise.  - 
Principals’  meetings  presided  over  by  a deputy  superintendent  aro 
held  once  a month,  but  these  meetings  are  not  regarded  by*  many  of 
the  principals  as  having  much  professional  value.  Tho  past  yoar 
the  following  were  among  the  subjects  discussed  at.  thoso  meetings: 
“The  ndw  law,”  “ Visits  to  the  fair,”  “Making  registers/’  “Lists  of 
defective  children,”  “Supplies,”  “Adjustment  of  desks,”  “Number 
cards,”  “Music  charts,”  “Vaccination  certificates,”  “Record  cards/* 
“Dofectivo  vision,”  “The  content  side  of  roading.” . Those  topics  are 
all  more  or  less  important,  but  they  deal  chiefly  with  routine  matters 
and  administrative  details  that  might  have  been  equally  well  handled 
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roauSi81  isaued  frm  Ul°  8uPerintendcnt’»  office  as  occasion 

r?8®rv,.,,f  the  Principals'  meetings  for  the  vigororo 
' , \ and  d^c.US91.on  of  tho  larger,  more  vital,  problems  of  Swjrt 

school  supervision  in  the  present  meaning  of  that  term.  On  accJuUt  . 
of  tho  -absence  of  vigorous  coordinating  lo«dorehip  oxorted  bv  th! 
central  office,  every  school  principal  inS^Yr^Tl^U^ 
a law  unto  himsaf.  If  a principal  is  too  old  or  too  well  satisfied  with 
matters  a,  they  aro  to  think  out  or  venturo  upon  nnytldng  i for 
Uiq  improvement  of  his  school,  one  is  certain  to  find  hjmtnitting  into 
operation  practices  and  ideas  that  have  long  been  ffiS^eTs^ 

On  the^th*51^  ?iUt  ,°f  hft™ony  ^th  modem  educational  theory 
On  the  other  hand,  where  thero  is  a principal  of  vigorous  mind  stiml 

a mg  personalty,  optimistic  in  temper,  deeply  interested  in  his 
work  and  an  independent  student  of  education;  one  CnTa  solendid 
school  roflocUng  tlus  spirit  and  influence  of  tho  principal  iiroverv  ’ 
aspect  of  tho  work.  We  found  some  such  principals  in  San  Fruwi!^ 
“*“*0  of  -hod.  that  would,  if 

aSSESS?-  ~“riTw  * “»•  <•■£  £ 

(3)  Special  supervisors.- The  great  outstanding  need  of  the  San 
Francisco  schoo  s everywhere  apparont  is 'that  of  f sport  profcLionJ 
leadership,  of  stimulating  and  constructive  supervision  Thi«  ^ 
eutbontoti™  hood  of  tho  eystmn  haying 
tlio  work  m instruction  And  given  libortv  «r»H  nnnnH  •*  ^ 

surato  with  tins  responsibility...  The  board  of  JdkicaTon  toSTS 
often  assume*  burdens  which  should  belong  to  tho  superintendent 
The  school  system  ia  also  weak  in  special  suporlisbn  Srial 
supomsmii  is  provided  for  music,  art,  manual  training,  home  «ono- 
mios,  physical  education,  and  for  tho  primary  grades  The  nmnW 
o supervisors  in  each  case  is  wholly  inadequate  for  die  work Th^ 

for  l’!?IhSCd  t0  d°'  aDd  tlU>r°  "e  °thor  8ubi«>‘»  nooding  supervision' 
tor  which  none  is  now  sunnlied  supervision 

. llio  special  subjects  mentioned  is  espetmUy  ™t^  ST?  '10”  “ 
or  two  mesons:  Kimt,  Urn  presoot 

for  tho  eieraontery  schoob  doos  not  eueiuntoe  that  , i!*  u hMS 

•ndZ  tuitu’’'' 

,0r  ^ lhe  «■**«  "»■>“«  "f'wn^rtS 

foie  „d 
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there  arc  some- schools,  for  examplo  the  Joan  Parker,  to  which  the 
drawing  supervisors  aro  not  permitted  to  go  at  all.  Assuming  that 
tho  board  has  l>eon  fortunate  in  every  case  in  its  choice  of  tho  present 
supervisors,  it  is  evident  that  work  of  e&clleht  quality  can  not  ho 
done  unless  tho  supervisors  confine  their  efforts  to  a small  number  of 
schools. 

SELECTION,  IMPROVEMENT,  PROMOTION,  AM)  TEN  THE  OK  TEACHERS.1 

All  now  toachors  of  tho  elementary  schools  aro  now  selected  by 
competitive  "examination,  which  is  both  oral  and  written,  and  requires 
that  tho  applicant  should  bo  n graduate  from  a Stato  normal  school  or 
havo  boon  in  attendance  as  a regular  student  for  two  years  in  an  insti- 
tution of  collegiate  grddo  or  havo  had  two  yoars  of  actual  teaching 
experience  subsequent  to  graduating  from  on  institution  of  high- 
school  grade.  The  applicant  who  is  successful  in  tho  written  examina- 
tion must  mako  a grade  of  at  least  75  por  cont  iireach  of  tho  following 
subjects:  Arithmetic,  American  history  (including  American  institu- 
tions and  current  events),  general  science,  personal  and  public  hygiene, 
and  inot hods  of  teaching  and  school  management. 

Thoro  is  nto  formal  examination  in  English  or  in  any  other  subject 
contained  in  tho  olomontnry  courso  of  study.  * Tho  oral  examination 
is  conducted  by  tho  board  of  education  and  h designed  chiefly  to  test 
tho  applicant’s  personality  and  general  intelligence.  Applicants 
receiving  a grade  of  less  than  75  from  throe  members  of  tho  hoard 
are  rojoctcd*  regnrjdloss  of  tho  averages  mado  by  them  in  the  written 
or  in  the  oral  examination.  Tho  successful  applicants  are  listed  in 
tho  order  of  thoir  averages  in  tho  written  and  oral  examinations,  and 
all  assignments  to  teaching  positions  are  mado  by  unanimous  vote  of 
tho  board  of  education  from  tho  threo;highost  on*  tho  list  at  tho  timo 
tho  choico  is  mado.  All  applicants  thus  lifted  must  servo  during  a 
probationary  period  of  at  least  two  years  boforo  they  con  bo  appointod 
as  regular  teachers.  Finally,  appointments  aro  mado  by  tho  board  of 
education  upon  tho  recommendation  of  tho  superintendent  and  aro  1 
practically  for  lifo. 

This  plan  is  an  excellent  ono  in  many  respects,  but  is  woak  in  others. 
Under  tho  prosont  charter  it  makes  possible  political*  manipulation 
in  tho  mannor  of  conducting  tho  oral  examination  and  in  the  final 
appointment  of  toachors.  It  also  fails  to ‘determine  tho  teachers 
fitness  to  toach  such  subjects  as  drawing,  physical  training,  music, 
etc.  It  scorns  to  bo  oporatod  honestly  and  justly  by  the  present 
board  of  education  and  to  be  securing  in  general  a competent  corps  of 
^teachers.  Th^majority  of  those  recently  appointod  appear  to  he 
intelligent,  capablo,  and  professionally  well  trained. 
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In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  salaries  paid  to  elementary  teachers 
in  San  Francisco  are  relatively  high,  and  that  tho  appointment  is 
practically  for  life,  tho  ratio  of  dosirablo  applicants  at  tho  compoti- 
tivo  examinations  to  tho  number  of  now  tcachors  needed  is  a decrees- 
; mg  ono.  From  proscnt  indications  it  will  not  bo  long  before  this 
! “eUwa  of  securing  satisfactory  teachers  by  going  into  the  open 
market  for  thorn  will  prove  inadequate  and  otlior  moans  will  have 
to  bo  employed.  Either  the  board  of  education  will  need  to  main- 
tain its  own  training  school  for  teachors  or  elso  n better  adjustment 
between  the  San  Francisco  Slate  Normal  School  and  the  public-school 
system  than  now  prevails  will  have  to  bo  made. 

The  rcmiirkablo  opportunity  of  the  San  Francisco  State  Normal 

, . 10  reil,,er  professional  service  of  tho  highest  order,  to  the 

public  schools  of  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Berkeley,  and  Alameda  is 
at  present  almost  wholly  lost,  for  tho  lack  of  earnest  cooperation’ 
between  tho  management  of  tho  normal  school  ond  of  tho  public- 
school  systems  of  those  cities.  No  State  normal  in  the  United  Stales 
has  a better  opportunity,  so  far  at  leSst  as  location  is  concerned,  to 
; »tudy  and  to  influence  profoundly  modem  city  education  than  the 
ban  r ran  cisco  Normal,  ami  yet  wo  found  tlicr>M%«t  no  disposition 
or  desiro  to  cooperate  with  the  city  school  system  in  tho  training  of 
tcachcm  and  in  tho  solution  of  flie  many  complex  and  difficult  prob- 
lems of  modern  city  education.  Tho  Normal  School  makes  very 
ittlo  uso  of  the  city  schools  for  observation  and  practice  teaching,  and 
its  ox tromo  advocacy  <ff  individual  instruction  affords  its  students 
practically  no  opportunity  to  observe  or  to  proctico  class  teaching 
such  os  they  will  inevitably  be  called  upon  to  do  when  they  bccomo 
teachers  in  the  city  public  schools.  There  is  in  fact  nowhere  any 
! systematic  effort,  by  extension  courses  or  other  moans,  to  promote 
tho  professional  and  cultural  improvement  of  teachers  while  in  tho 
service.  The  absence  of  any  such  plan  results  in  one  of  the  greatest 
| weaknesses  of  tho  Snn  Francisco  sc  hool  system. 

1 Teachers  of  the  elementary  schools  aro  not  distinguished  by  differ- 
ence in  rank.  Promotions  are  made  by  an  increase  in  salnrv  which 
i?  accomplished  bv  changing  the  grade  in  which  tho  teacher  is  em- 
ployed. Tlioso  to  whom  tho  highest  salaries  are  paid  arc  placed  in  ' 
the  first,  seventh,  or  eighth  grade;  teachers  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grades  aro  also  paid  slightly  more  tluny  those  in  tlio.socond,  third, 
and  fourth.  This  arrangement  is  bad /or  two  reasons.  I <r provides 
the  poorest  instruction  in.  tho  fhiddlo /rndos,  where  in  nil  tho  schools  i 
tlioro.  is  the  greatest  amount  of  roUfrdation  and  discouragement  of 
pupils,  and  it  tends  in  proctico  to  placer  tho  smallest  classes  in  charge 
of  tho  best  touchers.  These  eviW  howover,  arc  not?  bo  great  in  San 
rraacisco  as  they  would  be  if  ifaoro,  accurate  means  were  used  to 
dolor nuno  tho  actual  efficiency  ami  merit  of  teachore.  Irapor  maJ 
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tssU  arc  seldom  used  to  measure  tho  efficiency  of  instruction.  Princi- 
pals aro  required  tsi  report  twice  a year  on  the  efficient  of  their 
teachers  in  instruction  and  discipline,  but  wo  found  no  clear  and 
general  understanding  among  them  as  to  just  what  should  be  meant 
by  tho  grades  “excellent/'  "good/'  etc.,  applied  in  estimating  theso 
two  aspects  of  the  teacher’s  work.  Moreover,  the  slight  importance 
attached  to  the  judgments  of  principals  as  to  the  actual  merits  of 
teachers  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  these  judgments  arrnot  recorded 
on  tho  teachers  permanent  card  in  the  superintendents  office.  Tho 
card  contains  a space  for  such  record,  but  it  is  never  transferred  from 
the  lists  sent  in  bv  tho  principals.  The  special  blames,  used  by  tho 
principals  in  recording  their  judgments  are  kept  in  packages  ami  filed 
under  the  name  of  the  school  from  which  they  come.  Examination 
of  one  of  these  packages  showed  that  all  tho  teachers  of  that  par-  ,# 
tieular  school  had  been  marked  from  tho  first,  and  without  exception,  v 
as  excellent  both  in  discipline  and  instruction.  In  justice  to  those' 
teachers,  whs^hy  their  zeal  and  actual  efficiency  deserve  to  bo  called 
excellent  and  as  a means  of  encouraging  excellence  in  others,  a much 
more  accurate  method  of  determining  the  real  merits  of  teachers  ought 
to  bo  worked  out  and  put  into  effective  operation. 

As  shown  in  Tu^le  4K,  about  one-third  of  tho  present  corps,  of 
ehynentary  teachers  received  their  initial  preparation  for  teaching  in 
schools  more  than  30  years  ago,  when  the  great  problems  of  city  life 
and  education  were  hardly  thought  of.  Since  there  hns  been  no 
Stimulating  effort  to  improve  tho  teachers  in  the  service  except 
through  the  customary  forms  of  supervision,  which  have  been  very 
inadequate,  there  must  be  many  teachers  on  the  pay  roll  who  can 
not  he  called  modern  in  their  ideas  and  methods  and  who  have  long 
outlived  * their  usefulness  to  the  schools.  Such  teachers  should  bo 
pensioned  and  retired  from  tho  service  as  soon  us  this  can  in  justice 
be  done. 


SUMMARY  or  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

A,  School  orgtini&Hion. — 1.  Tho  fundamental  purpose  and  concern 
of  the  public  schools  is  the  education  of  tho  children.  This  must  be 
recognized,  practically  as  well  ns  theoretically,  and  everything  else 
must  be  subordinated  to  ibis  end.  The  one  problem  of  the  board  of 
education  is  to  make  every  dollar  of  the  people’s  money  spent  on  the 
public  schools  accomplish  as  much  as  possible,  in  this  direction. 

2.  A careful  study  should  be  made  of  the  actuaf  results  obtained  in 
the  various  types  of  elementary  schools  now  in  operation  in  the  city, 
to  ascertain  which  typo  is  tho  tnost  efficient  and  economical  and  why. 

3*  Division  of  the  city  into  elementary-school  districts,  and  re- 
stricting the  attendance  of  children  to  the  school  of  the  district  in 
whiebthoy  reside  in  so  far  as  this  can  be  done,  is  recommended. 
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4.  Small  schools  are  expensive  and  should  be  abandoned  as  rapidly 
new  buildings  can  be  erected.  Tho  most  efficient  and  economical 

schools  are  those  enrolling  from  800  to  1 ,000  pupils.  As  far  as  practi- 
cable  it  should  bo  the  policy  of  the  I ward  to  provide  schools  of  this 
size. 

5.  Tho  proportion  of  men  principals  should  be  increased,  and  the 
present  unwise  policy  of  appointing  all  principals  from  the  San 
Francisco  corps  of  teachers  should  be  abandoned.  The  aim  should  be 
to  secure  the  strongest  possible  principals,  both  men  and  women, 
regard less  of  where  they  may  be  found.  This  applies  also  to  the 
sclcttion  of  deputy  superintendents,  directors,  and  supervisors,  and 
other  school  officials.  (See  chapter  on  administration.) 

0.  Fuller  provision  should  he  marie  for  supervisors  of  special 
departments  and  subjects.  (See  chapter  on  administration.) 

7.  More  adequate  provision  should  be  made  for  the  education  of 
(eohle-mindcd  «nd  backward  children  and  other  special  clauses. 

if.  Course  of  study.—#.  Tito  introductory  statement  of,  principles 
m tm*  course  of  study  should  he  revised  in  tho  interests  of  the  newer 
aims  ofxeducation. 

A ntorc  complete  up-to-date  course  of  study,  covering  the 
modem  as  wejl  ns  the  older  standard  subjects,  should  be  prepared  and 
printed  for  tke'qse  of.  officers  and  teachers  and  the  information  of  the 
public.  1 he  ent  ih*  course  needs  to  bo  revised  and  adjusted  to  modem 
life  and  communitj\needs.  It  should  cease  to  Iw  formal  and  static 
and  become  dynamic  ynd  progressive.  It  should  entpliosize  less  the  ' 
memorized  forms  of  knowledge,  and  Lay  greater  stress  upon  self- 
activity, initiative,  and  appreciation.  A wiser  allotment  of  time 
should  he  made  among  the  general  subjects,  and  the  content  of  each 
subject  should  bo  apportioned  to  the  several  grades  in  accordance 
with  the  developing  ability  of  tho  children. 

10.  In-  literature  and  language,  story-telling  and  dramatization 
should  bo  systematically  developed. 

11.  The  unusual  advantages  for  the  Btudy  of  home  geography  in 
San  Francisco  and  its  environment  should  be  fully  utilized. 

!-•  The  cumulative  reviews  provided  for  in  the  course  of  study 
at  tho  beginning  of  each  half  yeaF  should  give  way  to  a richer  treat- 
ment of  topics,  to  comparisons,  and  to  reflective  thinking. 

13.  As  a support  to  tho  courso  of  study  the  schools  are  in  press- 
ing need  of  far  larger  and  richer  libraries  of  reference  and  supple 
mentary  materials. 

14.  As  a whole  tho  school  subjects  should  bo  closely  correlated. 
The  separate  studies  in  fact  should  bo  less  isolated.  Viewod  in  its 
entirety,  tho  courso  of  study  should  reveal  a strong  continuity  of 
thought  running  through  the  grades  in  the  various  school  branches. 
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C.  Discipline  and ! instruction. — 15.  In  primary  grades  the  more 
lively  and  graphic  forms  of  instruction,  including  drawing,  story- 
telling,  'dramatization,  and  outdoor  excursions,  should  be  employed 
much  more  than  they  are.  ' 

16.  In  intermediate  and  grammar  grades,  on  the  basis  of  an  en- 
riched course  of  study,  thore  should  be  more  stimulating  thought 
and  less  memoriter  work.  This  need  appears  in  t^e  monotonous 
reading  of  the  middle  and  upper  grades,  in  the  map  questions  and 
drills  in  history  and  geography,  in  the  concert  recital  of  grammar 
rules,  and  in  the  unreal  nature  study. 

17.  There  should  be  a systematic  development  of  free  oral  dis- 
cussion in  history,  geography,  nature  study,  and  literature. 

18.  Tho  free  and  constant  use  of  the  blackboard  by  teacher  and 
pupils  as  a clear  and  graphic  means  of  expression  has  been  very 
much  neglected ^ and  should  roccivo  positive  encouragement. 

. 19.  Home  geography,  with  excursions  and.  later  discussion  of  the 
same,  should  bo  made  a vory  important  moans  of  enriching  all  studies. 

20.  School  studies  should  everywhere  reflect  more  of  real,  life.' 

21.  The  fiieager  outlines  of  textbooks  should  be  greatly  enriched 
by  material  from  other  sources. 


22.  Moro  strenuous  effort  in  solving  problems  and  in  self-reliant 
-thinking  should  be  requirod  of  grammar  school  children. 

23.  Departmental  teaching  should  roceivd  more  of  caroful  direction 
and  encouragement.  It  should  havo  better  organized  and  richor 
subject  matter. 

24.  Moro  definito  means  for  securing  growth  and  improvement  of 
teachers  in  classroom  method  should  bo  provided  by  helpful  criticism, 
by  meetings  for  observing  and  discussing  model  lessons,  and  by  op- 
portunities of  visiting  and  observing  good  teachers. 

25.  There  should  be  a reduction  of  tho  sizo  of  many  classes,  so  os  to 

allow  moro  individual  instruction.  „ ' * 

/>.  Supervision . — 26.  For  proper  direction  and~  administration  of 
the  schools  a now  and.  more  comprehensive  determination  of.  the 
‘policy  of  public  education  with  roforonco  to  the  aims  to  be  realized, 
the  placo  and  function  of  tho  public  school,  in  the  total  education  of 
the  child,  its  relation  to  othor  educative  agoncios,  and  the  propor 
methods  of  cooperating  with  them  and  its  own  proper  work  is  needed, 
and’  a moro  vigorous,  stimulating,  and  consistent  up-to-date  leader- 
ship in  all  departments  of  thcT  work.  . This  last  is  apparently  the 
; ^greatest  need  of  the  system.  : 

v 27.  Facts  ind  results  which  should  be  known  for  tho  effioiont. 
. administration  of  thq  schools  should  be  kept  and  published  in  ac- 
: cordance  with  presont  usage  in  the  best  city  school  systems.  Tho 
; records  found  by  the  survey  commission  were  extremoly  meager  and 
as  to  throw  scarcely  any  light  whatever  upon  the 
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most  important  problems  of administration  and  supervision.  There 
wore,  for  instance,  no  records  by  which  one  could  ascertain  how 
well  or  how  poorly  the  present  courso  of  study  in  its  practical  work- 
ing throughout  the  grados  is  adjustod.to  tho  capacity  and  needs  of 
tho  children.  No  records  of  tho  rate  of  progress  through  tho  grades, 
of  tho  actual  amount  and  location  of  acceleration,  retardation,  and* 
elimination  of  pupils.  ■ 

E.  Selection,  ..promotion,  improvement,  and  tenvre  of  teachers. 

28.  There  is  need  for  a more  satisfactory,  just,  and  accurate  method 
of  determining  tho  actual  merit  of  teachers  and  for  their  promotion  I 
and  retirement.  (See  chapter  on  administration.)  * '•  j 

29s  There  is  noed  for  more  effective  measures  for  the  improvement  > 
of  teachors  in  service,  such  as  extension  coursos,  systematic  stimulat- 
ing supervision,  loavos  of  absence  for  further  professional  education 
organizations,  and  meetings  for  professional  study  and 
To  this  end  tho  city  should  either  maintain  its  own  teacher’s  college 
or  establish  closer  relations  with  the  San  Francisco  State  Normal 
School,  University  of  California,  and  Loland  Stanford  University. 


Chapter  VII. 


TESTS  OF  THE  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  PUPILS; 


as 


On  Tuesday,  February  29,  1016,  in  accordance  with  detailed 
instructions  furnished  to  principals  and  teachers,  certain  tests  were 
t given  to  the  pupils  in.  tho  San  Francisco  public  schools  in  penmanship, 
spelling,  reading,  and  arithmetic.  v 

Two  classrooms  of  different  grades  in  each  of  the  81  elementary 
schools  wero  given  a test  in  some  ono.of  tho  four  branches,  Table  113. 
Tho  grades,  classrooms,  and  tests  wero  selected  at  random,  and  no 
principal  or  teacher  knew  in  advance  what  test  was  to  bo  given. 


Table  113.— Summary  of  schools  and  grades  in  which  tests  were  given. 


i 


, 

Number 
of  rooms 
tested. 

Penman* ! 
ship,  j 

1 

1 

| Spelling.  > 

1 

Reading. 

Arith- 

metic. 

. * ■ 

Number  of  schools  tasted 

1 

29  | 

1 

28 

0 * 

1« 

Numltor  of  rooms  tasted 

57  ] 

! * » 

18  , 

32 

Second  grado : 

1 18 

11 

8 , 

Third  grade.  ...i 

26 

. io ! 

10  ; 
9 

0 

Fourth  grado 

20 

8 

3 

Fifth  grade.. 

28 

8 

9 ! 
7 , 

3 

a 

Sixth  grade 

24 

7 

. 2 . 

8 

vonth  grade 

21 

• 6 

6 | 

2 , 

8 

Eighth  grade 

24 

8 

6 1 

? 

8 

1 In  ono  school  two  tests,  penmanship  and  spelling,  wore  given  to  tho  samo  grade. 


/ * In  giving  the  tests  the  instructions  to  the  principals  wero  as  fol- 
lows: 


The  test  is  to  be  given  in  ono  room  only,  in  each  grade  indicated.  If  your  school 
has  more  than  ono  room  in  either  of  these  grades,  select  the  room  taught  1 y the  teacher 
whoso  name  appears  first  in  order  alpha! >etically. 

If  a loom  contains  pupils  of  moro  than  one  year  (as  4B  and  5A  together),  tho  room 
is  to  1 o regarded  as  belonging  to  the  higher  year.  If  possi!  le,  select  a room  containing 
pupils  of  ono  year  only  in  p/cference  to  ono  containing  pupils  of  moro  than  ono  year. 

The  test  is  to  l e &ivcn  on  tho  morning  of  tho  first  school  jjny  following  tho  date  of 
the  distri*.  ution  of  these  papors.  Ploato  arrange  to  hayo  it  given  immediately  follow- 
ing the  first  regular  rocitation  or  study  period  in  tho  morning  program. 

After  the  completion  of  the  test  the  papers  should  be  carefully  preserved  and  carried 
to  tho  principals'  meeting,  which  will  I o announced  later. 


Tho  purpose  of  giving  these  tests  was  to  mqpsuro  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  children  in  the  San  Francisco  schools  in  those  phases 
school  %ork  in  which  objective  measurements  are  possible  as  a 
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means  of  verifying  and  supplementing  the  observations  of  the  survey 
commission  with  respect  to  the  work  done  in  tho  schools. 

In  tho  four  subjects  referred  to,  students  of  education  liavo  devel- 
oped standardized  tests  and  scales  for  measurement,  and  by  using 
these  it  is  possible  to  make  comparisons  of  tho  achievements  of  the 
pupils  in  San  Francisco  with  those  in  other  cities. 

It  was  impossible  to  test  all.  of  tho  pupils  in  the  San  Francisco 
schools,  but  a sufficiently  largo  random  selection  of  children  was 
tested  to  mako  possible  certain  conclusions. 

It  is  hoped  also  that  principals  and  tcachors  will  becomo  sufficiently 
interested  in  tho  tests,  their  mothods  and  results,  to  wish  to  make 
use  of  them  thcjnsclves  in  further  and  moro  completo  measurement 
of  the  achievements  of  tho  pupils  under  their  charge. 

RATING  THE  TEST  . PAPERS. 

The  tests  wero  given  in  tho  San  Francisco  schools  under  tho  general 
direction- of  a member  of  tho  survey  commission.  Tho  papers  written 
by  the  pupils  wero  exomincdNand  rated,  tho  results  analyzed,  and  the 
reports  prepared  by  the  departments  of  education  in  the  institutions 
indicated  in  the  following  table: 


Preparation  of  tat  papers. 

Test  papers  in — 

Report  prepared  by  department  of  1 TT  , ..  . 

education  in—  1 Lnder  direction^— 

1 

Penmanship 

Spelling. 

University  of  Chicago<<^!cagol  111 I Prof.  Frank  N;  Freeman 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  | Dean  L.  D.  Coffman. 
Minn.  j 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111! ! Prof.  N.  L.  Garrison. 

Peabody  College  for  Toachers,  Nash-  Prof.  Carter  Aloxander. 
ville,  Tonn. 

7 : =« 1 

Reading 

Arithmetic 

\ 

In  preparing  tho  reports  of  the  tests,  individual  schools  aro  referred 
to  by  number.  Tho  office  of  tho  superintendent  of  schools  has  been 
supplied  with  a key  by  which  tho  schools  may  bo  identified. 


PENMANSHIP. 


L 


in  giving  the  penmanship  test  the  instructions  to  the  teachers 
were  as  follows'. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  period  assigned  for  this  tost,  the  selection  bWow  is  to  be 
copied  on  the  blackboard  whpro  it  can  bo  seen  easily  by  all  the  rMMwm  in  the  room. 
It  may  bo  copied  in  more  than  one  place  if  necessary. 

See  that  each  pupil  is  provided  with  a half  shoot  of  the  regular  ruled  foolscap  writing 
paper.  * * * Beginning  on  the  third  line,  tho  selection  is  to  be.copied  as  written 
oa  the  blackboard.  Instruct  the  pupils  to  copy  the.  stanza  is  carefully  ‘ they  can. 


ViV*’1 
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Allow  sufficient  time  for  each  child  to  do  his  (or  her)  boat— one  attempt,  on  one 
sheet  of  paper,  only.  Then  collect  the  papers  and  deliver  to  the  principal. 

Land  of  the  forest  and  the  rock,  » 

Of  dark  blue  lake  and  rafchty  river, 

Of  mountains  reared  on  high  to  mock  . ' > 

The  storm's  career  and  lightning's  shock, 

, My  own  green  land  forever! 

The  recent  surveys  of  handwriting- have  commonly  included  a tost 
of  tho'spcod  and  of  the  form  of  the  writing  of  the  pupils.  The  test  in 
the  San  Francisco  schools  was  made  by  requiring  the  pupils  to  copy 
from  cortnin  texts.  No  account  was  taken  of  the  time  required. 
The  comparison  botween  the  writing  of  the  San  Francisco  pupils  and 
• those  in  other  schools  can  bo  made,  therefore,  only  on  the  basis  of 
form.  , • 

A further  limitation  upon  the  report  is  that  complete  comparisons 
can  not  bo  made  botween  the  results  in  different  buildings,  since  only  ' 
two  classes  wore  examined  in  each  building.  The  comparison,  then, 
wiM  bo  confined  chiefly  to  tho.  general  excellence  of  tho  form  of  the 
writing  in  San  Francisco  as  compared  with  certain  othoj  cities  which 
have  been  surveyed.1  Tablo  114  presents  the  scores  mado  by  each 
class  which  was  tested  and  tho  avorago  results  from  all  of  tho  pupils 
of  each  grade.  Tho  scores  of  tho  individual  classes  are  given  as  totals 
rather  than  as  averages,  in  order  tlmt  tho  general*  averages  might  not 
be  affected  by  the  variation  in  tho  number  of  individuals  in  tho  various 
classes.  ' . . 

In  order  to  draw  a comparison  theso  average  results  arc  presented 
in  Tablo  115,  together  with  the  scores  in  form  of  tho  pupils  in  55  cities, 
and  also  the  form  of  tho  writing  as  determined  in  tho  surveys  of  , 
Denver,  Grand  Rapids,  and  St.  Louis. 

* L.  P.  Ayres:.  Scalo  tor  the  Quality  of  Hand  writing  of  Schoolchildren;  Russell  Sago  Foundation, 
New  York. 
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Tadlr  115. — Comparison  of  form  in  handwriting  m San  Francis*)  and  in  (Main  other 

cilice. 


CiUos. 


San  Francisco j**\.  ?}•? 


Denver..’ 

Grand  i,  aphis. 
St.  Louis 


* Sorond 

! Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

| Sixth 

SovenUf 

: grade. 

j grade. 

i 

grado. 

grade. 

1 grade. 

grade. 

‘Per  cent.' Per  cent. 

Per  cent.\Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

43.4 

49.9 

61 

60.2 

62.8 

•i  SM 

j 48.2 

63.2  ! 

60.6 

63.9 

66.2 

•!  35  i 

j 39.6 

4M: 

60.1. 

66.6 

62.3 

.1  29.4  j 

1 26 

31  j 

33 

43 

61 

1 34.5 

44.4  | 

61.7 

68.3 

61.4 

.j  i 29.9. 

31.7 

3t&  | 

62.1 

67.3 

4 

62.8 

Eighth 

grade. 


. Per  cent. 
62.6 

64.1 
65.6 
67 
66.4 

74.2 


3 


A comparison  of  tho  scores  by  grades  indicates  that  in  general,  so 
far  as  form,  is  concerned,  tho  San  rKranciseo  -pupils  rank  high.  This  is 
particularly  truo  in  tho  lower  'and  tlfo*  intermediate  grades.  In  the 
eighth  grado,  whilo  they  are  superior  to  Denver,  they  are  about  equal 
to  tho  average  of  the  55  cities  and  slightly  below  Grand  Rapids  and 
St.  Louis.  • v 


Pious  62.  ;As  judged  by  the  schools  tested.  San  Francisco  children  make  rapid  progress  In  penmanship' 
up  to.the  nrth  grade,  but  practically  no  Improvement  from  that  point  on.  The  fact  that  In  this  and  three 
other  tests  there  Is  a marked  drop  In  grade  7 suggests  a problem  for  further  study. 

. . : A graphic  comparison  of  San  Francisco  with  55  cities  is  presented 
in  Figure  62.  The  peculiar  form  of  progress  from  grade  tograde  ia.. 
well  brought  out  by  this  chart.  The  improvement  is  rapid  up  to  the 
fifth  grade,  but  there^s  practically  no  progress  from-  that  grado  on. 

. It  may  . be  that  this  peculiar  type  of  progross  is  to  be  interpreted  as 
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indicating  that  there  is  less  emphasis  on  speed  in  the  lower  grades  and^ 
more  in  the  upper  grades,  but  this  can  only  bo  a guess. 

In  the  other  cities  which  have  been  surveyed  in  detail  it  is  found 
mat  there  is  considerable  variation  in  practice  in  the  relative  emphasis 
upon  these  two  qualities  of  writing  #in  different  parts  of  the  school.’ 
This  is  a problem  for  which  wo  have  not  at  the  present  time  a complete 
solution,  but  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  supervisors  in  a school 
system  should  bo  alive  to  this  problem,  and  should  work  out  experi- 
mentally tho  relationship  between  these  two  qualities  which  nmm.  to 
ber  tho  most  desirable.  < 


Besides  this  general  form  in  the  curvo;  tho  Actuations  also  doservo 
some  continent.  From  tho  beginning  of  the  fifth  grade  to  the  eighth 
there,  are  several  deviations  from  a regularly  advancing  progross 
curvo.  The  most  marked  fluctuation  is  the  drop  in  gride  7A.  It 
would  bo  unsafe  to  assume  that  this  drop  represents  tho  practice  in 
tho  system  as  a wholo,  for  tho  reason  that  tho  record  is  based  Upon  ' 
only  78  pupils,  who  are  distributed  among  throe  schools.  This  fluc- 
tuation is  in  all  probability  duo  to  the  deviations  among  tho  schools 
and  to  tho  fact  that  low  classes  happened  to  be  scloctod  to  represent 
this  grado.  ' 


In  order  to  draw  such  comparison  as  tho  <Jata  furnish  botweon 
similar  classes  in  different  schools,  and'  by  this  means  to  throw  some 
light  on  tho  matter  qf  variations,  Table  1^16  was  prepared.  Only 
thoso  classes  were  chosen  In  which  the  membership  is  20  or  more. 
The  averages  at  tho  botfftm  are  formal]  tho  pupils  who  were  tested. 
In  order  to  got  some  measure  of  variation,- tho.number  of 
which  deviate  from  tho  average  for  thoir  grade  by  an  amount  equal 
to  the  .average  progress  made  during  a school  year,  were  counted. 
This  amount  is  5 points.  The  scores  of  thoso  classes  which  deviate 
5 points  or  more  are  italicized.  Twenty-eight  per  cent  of  all  the 
classes  doviato  by  this  amount  from" the  average.  Such  deviations  as 
those  mako  it  highly  dosiratflo  that  tosts  be  made  for  supervisory  and 
administrative  purposes  which  shall  discover  the  strong  and  the 
weak  places  in  tho'sehool  systom  and  sorvo  as  a basis  for  increasing 
tho  efficiency  of  the  schools  of  grades  which  are  below  standard. 


8VMIABT  or  CONCLUSIONS. 


The  results  are  sufficient  to  indicate  that  so  far  as  form  alone  b con- 
cerned, the  writing  of  the  pupils  in  San  Francisco  is  good.  Whether 
this  excellence  is  attained  -at  the  sacrifice  of  speed  or  in  company  with 
1 the  attainment  of  a satisfactory  speed  is  not  established  by  the 
results  of  these  tests. 
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Tabus*  test:  Companion  of  the  standings  of  clone*  in  different 

schools  which  are  represented  by  a membership  of  20  pupils  or  more,  with  the  average  for 
all  classes  of  same  grade. 

Nott.— Thirteen  closes  out  of  47,  or  2S  tier  cent,  deviato  by  tire  points  or  more  from  the  erode  overate. 
The  standings  o[  such  classes  aro  ilaiidted. 


*Orado. 


School.  | |j  Grado.  ( 8chool. 


The  particular  typo  of  progress  in  form  needs  to  bo  studied,  and, 
since  it  deviates  considerably  from  the  practice  reprosonted  in  other 
cities  it  should  bo  viewed  rathor  critically.  Deviations  from  one 
school  to  another  arc  shown  to  exist,  whilo  they  can  not  be  analyzed 
completely.  These  also  require  careful  study.  * 


SPELLING. 

in  giving  the  spelling  test  the  instructions  to  the  teacher  included 
the  following: 

; * • -t  v*>  * 

Pronounce  tHp  words  in  the  enclosed ’list,  allowing  sufficient  time  for  t he  pupils  to 
write  each  one  in  order.  Each  word  should  be  pronounced  at  least  twice;  the  word 
may  be  used  in  a sentence,  if  desired,  and  any  explanation  given  that  may  be  neces- 
sary for  its  proper  understanding  by  the  pupils. 

After  the  completion  of  the  test,  please  go  over  the  papers,. place  a check  mark  after- 
each  misspelled  word,  and  mark  the  number  of  words  spelled  correctly.  Use  a blue 
pencil  or  red' ink. 

The  wbrds  used  in  the  test  wore  taken  at  random  from  the  Ayres' 
List  B of  “Qne  Thousand  Commonest  Words.”1  The  words  for 

1 1.  P.  Ayres:  A Measuring  Seals  (or  Ability  in  Spslllng;  Russell  Sags  Foundation,  New  York. 
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ouch  grade  represent  words  which  have  boon  spelled  correctly  by  73 
per  cent  of  the  children  in  that  grade  in  tests  conducted  in  numerous 
cities.  The  following  are  the  word  lists  used: 


Second  gride. 

Third  grade. 

Fourth  grade. 

Fifth  grade . 

1.  nine 

1 . catch 

1.  eight 

f.  sometimes 

pot 

2.  al»le 

2.  aboard 

2 period 

3.  spring 

3.  fell 

3.  restrain 

3.  firm 

-1 ' stono 

4.  soap 

4.  population 

4.  crowd 

5.  fall 

5.  express 

5.  tipn/o 

5.  relative  . 

t\  l*»lt 

0.  table 

a.  everything 

6.  serve  . 

T.  Monday  , 

7.  road 

7.  farther' 

7.  duo 

S.  take 

8.  power 

8.  knew* 

8.  lodge 

its 

0.  another 

0.  fact 

9.  information 

10.  sold 

10.  church 

10.  public  . 

10.  present 

Si  ah  grade. 

Seventh  grade. 

* Eighth  grade. 

1.  often 

1 . meant 

1.  organization 

■J.  total 

2.  distinguish 

2.  emergency 

3.  examination 

3.  assure 

3.  appreciate  • 

4,  marriage 

4.  probably 

4.  sincerely 

6.  opinion 

5.  responsible 

5.  athletic 

0.  witness 

l».  difficulty.  *. 

6/  extreme 

7.  theater 

7.  develop 

7.  practical 

8.  supply 

S.  material 

*8.  proceed 

0;  course 

0.  senate 

9.  cordially 

10.  douht 

10.  agreement 

10.  character 

All  papers  have  been  carefully  rechecked,  and  a few  papers  have 
been  discarded,  where  an  irregularity  was  apparent;  as  Jin  the  case, 
of  four  papers  in  the  7 A grade  from  one  school,  where  tho  words  from 
the  sixth  grade  list  had  been  spelle^l. 

In  the  computations,  no  recognition  has  been  taken  of  divisions 
of  a grade,  as  4B  and  4A;  e.  g.,  all  papers  from  a fourth-grade  room 
have  been  regarded  as  fourth  grade,  whether  4A,  4B,  or  both. 

In  Table  1 17  the  results  of  the  test  are  shown  in  the  averago  num- 
ber of  words  spelled  correctly  for  each  school  and  each  grade.  Tho 
average  standing  of  all  the  pupils  tested  in  any  school  is  given  at  tho 
foot  of  the  column  for  that  school.  Tho  average  standing  of  all  tho 
pupils  tested  in  any  grade  is  given  m tho  right-hand  column. 

03S15 — 17 10 
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SCHOOLS,  DY  NUMBER. 
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From  this  tablo  it  appears  that  the  second-grado  classes  tested 
r&ngod  from  41  to  87  per  cont  of  words  spoiled  correctly,  and  averaged 
72.  The  third  grade  ranged  from  42.2  to  96.05  per  cent,  averaging 
75.14,  and  so  on.  These  facts  for  each  grade  tested  are  shown  in 
Figure  63,  togothcr.  with  tho  averago  for  the  schools  tested  by  Ayres 
73  per  cent.  . 

Tho  averago  standing  of  the  fifth  grades  is  0.9  per  cent  lower 
than  that  of the  fourth  grades.  Tho  averago  of  tho  soventh  grades 
is  8.2  per  cent  lower  than  that  of  tho  sixth  grades,  3.3  per  cent  lower 
than  that  of  the  fifth  grades,  and  4.2  per  cent  lower  than  that  of  tho 
fourth  grades;  . * 


In  Tablo  118  tho  results'  of  the  test  are  shown,  in  tho  average 
number  of  words  spelled  correctly  for  each  school  and  each  grado 
boys  and  girls  separately.  * 
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Results  op  Spelling  Tests 
Percentages  of  Words  Spelled  Correctly 
By  Grades 

Percent 
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Figure  03.— On  one  vertical  line  for  each  grade  Is  shown  tno  amount  of  variation  from  the  average  to  the 
fewest  and  highest  scores  in  spelling.  In  every  grade  except  the  second  tlie  average  score  is  above  the 
•tanderd,  73.  Following  the  high  average  of  the  sixth  grade,  the  drop  In  the  seventh  «s  puttcukrlr 
notlttaMe. 
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Tajiik  11#.— /ton//#  of  tpcllinn  test:  Per  rent  of  t mrds  $ pot  led  correctly;  average*  bf 
$(h(to U and  *jmdci~  hojfi  and  yirh  separately. 
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From  this  table  it  appears  that  13  groups  of  Inns  and  5 groups  of 
girls  fall  below  the  standard  average,  73  per  cent,  set  by  the  Ayres 
investigation. 

In  11  of  the  24  schools  teste*!  the  dilfereneo  between  the  average 
for  boys  ami  that  for  girls  is  0 per  cent  or  more  (in  four  cases,  12.5 
per  cent  or  more).  In  only  2 of  the  24  schools  is  the  average  standing 
of  the  girls  lowor  than  that  of  the  boys.  * 

Summary  of  conclusion*. —Tho  results  uro  sufficient  to  indicate 
that  the  city  as  a whole  ranks  considerably  above  tho  standard 
average  for  a large  number  of  cities  investigated  bv  Ayres. 

Of  24  sc  limits  tested,  5 average  below  73  percent.  Ail  tho  others 
are  well  abovo  that  mark,  with  an  average  for  the  entire  number  of 
schools  c>£  70-36,  which  is  6.36  per  cent  above  the  standard  for  the 
lists  of  words  used. 

Tho  fact  that  the  girLs  seem  to  Spell  uniformly  better  than  tho 
boys  should  suggest  to  principals  and  teachers  certain  possible 
modifications  in  emphasis  and  methods  of  instruction. 

Further  tests  should  be  made  in  all  the  schools  of  the  city  to  dot  er- 
mine the  causey  of  the  wide  variations  in  the  achievements  of  the 
pupils,  and  especially  the  reasons  for  the  relatively  inferior  stand- 
ing of  the'seventh  grades. 

ItKADIXO. 


In  giving  tho  reading  test  the  teacher  was  furnished  a quantity 
of  forms  published  in  the  series  ou  titled:  44  Scale  Alpha  2,  for  Measuring 
the  Imdcrslanding  of  Sentences, M by  Prof.  K.  L.  Thorndike.1  Sots 
I and  II  were  used  in  grade  3.  Sets  HI  and  IV  wore  used  in  grade  4 
and  grade  5.  Sets  IV  and  V wero  used  in  grade  0,  grade  7,  and 
grade  8. 

Tho  following  extracts  will  indicate  tho  character  of  tho  tests:  % 


8KT  1. 

' AW  llii  and  (km  rrite  the  ptesfionj.  Read  U WJ In  if  fou  need  to. 

John  had  two  brothers  who  were  both  tall.  Their  names  were*  Will  and 
Fred.  John's  suiter,  who  was  short.  was  named  Mary.  John  liked  Fred 
totter  tton  either  of  the  other*.  All  of  these  children  except  Will  had  rod 
hair.  He  had  brown  hair. 

1.  Was  John's  sister  tall  or  short? 

2.  How  many  brothers  had  John?  ...  ^ 

3.  What  was  his  sister's  name? 

1 E.  L.  Thoredfko:  An  Ini|frovod  BonJo  for  Msoourlnjc  Ability  In  Rmdlnjc:  Tondier*  CoJU^o  lUooid, 
Nov„  I9IE  im.t  I»W*  Columbia  Unlvonlty,  Now  York. 
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«T  IV.  * 

*«*tMtandthmvTitet*ion*tfTtU>l,tt3ani4.  Read  it  again  if  pou  need  to. 

\ou  need  a coal  range  in  winter  for  kitchen  warmth  and  for  continuous  hot- 
water  supply,  but  in  summer  when  you  want  a cool  kitchen  and  less  hot  water,  ' 
a gas  range  is  better.  The  x-y-z  ovens  are  safe.  In  the  end  ovens  there  is  an 
extra  set  of  burners  for  broiling.  ■ 

1.  What  effect  has  the  use  of  a gas  range  instead  of  a coal  range  upon  the  tom-  ■ 

perature  of  the  kitchen? •. 

2.  For  what  purpose  is  tho  extra  set  of  burnere? 

3.  In  what  part  of  the  stove  are  they  situs  tod? 

4.  During  wliat  season  of  the  year  is  a gas  rango  preferable? ” 

instructions  to  the  teacher  included  tho  following: 

Instruct  the  pupils  to  “follow  the  directions  as  printed  on  the  sheets.”  Give  ' 

no  other  instrnctions  or  assistance.  Allow  sufficient  time  for  each  pupU  to 
do  lus  best,  but  not  morethan  40  minutes  in  any  case.  Then  collect  the  papers 
and  deliver  to  the  principal.  • 

The  ability  in  reading  recorded  for  each  grade  from  tho  various 
schools  was  determined . by  tho  rosults>from  the  set  which  most 
nearly  measured  the  grade  or  by  the  avorago  from  both  sets  where 
each  test  seemed  about  equally  valid  in  testing  tho  grade.  Scoring 
and  grading  were  made  according  to  tho  regulations  given  in  Teachers 
Collcgo  Record,  November,  1915.  The’  figures  in  tho  tabulations 
given  below  represent  tho  difficulty  inroading  which  tho  pupils  of 
thngrado  can  handle,  based  on  tho  fl&imption  that  the  standard 
difficuHy  for  average  pupils  in  those  grados  is  as  follows,  determined 
by  Thorndike: 

S"‘d.0  "1 IV  v VI  VII  VIII 

A summary  of  tho  results  of  tho  tests  is  given  in  Table  119. 

' Tame  119.— Rault*  of  reading  Utl»:  Average  Handing*  by  ichool*  and  grade*. 
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In  viow  of  tho  fact  that  only  two  testa  each  for  grades  four,  six, 
seven > arid  eight  are  available  to  represent  work  for  all  schools  of  the 
system  in  these  grades,  and  that  tho  results  in  the  entire  18  rooms 
tested  show  such  striking  and  extreme  variations,  the  investigator 
does  not  fool  justified  in  reporting  tho  “nine  schools”,  record  (see* 
Table  119)  ns  the  San  Francisco  standard.  For  this  reason  compari- 
son of  this  standard  with  tho  Thorndike  standard  would  bo  misleading 
in  determining  tho  quality  of  work  for  tho  system  as  a whole,  llow- 
ovor,  a study  of  thoso  summary  “nino  schools  ” rocords  would  demand 
a furthor  testing  to  oxptain  tho  exceptional  record  of  tho  fifth  grade, 
and  to  find  out  if  tho  truo  San  Francisco  standard  wore  also  superior 
to  tho  Thomdiko  standard  at  each  point. 

Although  tho  tests  reported  for  tho  indiridual  schools  aro  too 
limited  to  justify  spocific  conclusions  concerning  tho  work  being  done 
in  each,  the  data  as  secured  aro  herewith  reported  in  a comparative 
manner  to  mako  them  as  suggestiro  as  possible  in  tho.  hopo  that  a 
complete  investigation  of  the  problems  involvod  may  be  encouraged 
thereby. 

Tho  variation  among  achdBls  and  among  grades  within  a single 
school  suggests  that  tho  teaching  of  roading  in  tho  San  Francisco 
schools  presents  a serious  situation.  Tho  third  grade  in  ono  school 
is  uhable  to  handlo  Set  II,  because  it  is  too  difficult,  whilo  in  andther 
school  it  is  no  tost  for  the  third  grade,  boing  too  easy.  In  ^School 
No.  1 tho  children  in  tho  third  grado  made  lowor  records  than  any 
other  school,  being  represented  by  difficulty  4.25;  in  the  fifth  grade 
of  tho  same  school  *the  pupils  did  work  of  difficulty  7.70,  winch 
is  better  than  tho  standard  for  tho  eighth  grado  set  by  Thorndike. 
This  means  that  in  two  years  tho  pupils  mako  about  twico  the 
normal  advancement  for  such  yoars.  Sufficient  dpta  might' justify 
such  a variation.  On  tho  othor  hand,  School  No.  3 makes  the 
highost  rocord  of  all  tliird  grades  tested,  reaching  tho  standard  forllie 
normal  fourth;  in  the  sovonth  grade  of  this  school  the  rocord  is  less 
than  tho  standard  for  tho  normal  sixth  grado.  . This  moans  that  the 
pupils  in  this  school  lmvo  mado  relatively  little  progress  in  reading 
from  tho  third  to  tho  seventh  grado;  hardly  two  years1  progress  in 
four  yoarsj  or  ono-half  the  normal  advancement. 

This  variability  among  tho  grades  is  graphically  represented  by 
figure  *64.  By  comparing*  tho  maximum  and  minimum  records 
for  each  grado,  this  variation  is  $oon  to  bo  greatest  for  the  fifth  and 
sovonth  grades  and  indicates  that  the  pupils  as  a; unit  in  ono  School 
aro.  three  yoars  ahead  of  thoso  of  another  in  reading  ability,  yetthoy 
are  in  the  same  grado.  " , . v 

\n  interesting  and  significant  comparison  in  this  rospoct  is  thAi 
between  pupils  in  different  schools,  but  in  tho  samo  grade,  at  the  sain* 
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, stage  of  progross  in  tho  system.  This  is  shown  in  figure  05,  whore  five 
schools  are  compared  on*  tho  basis  of  records  made  by  grade  tliree  in 
each  school,  on  the  same  tosts.  Hero  it  is  evident  that  there  is 

as  much  difference  between  the 
extremes  as  between  tho  stand-, 
ards  for  the  sixth  and  eighth 
grades.  That  is,  some  rooms  of 
tho  third  grade  are  two  years  in 
ad^nce  of  other  rooms  of  the 
samo\gradc  in  reading  ability. 

The  results  from  Set  IV  give 
another  striking  example  of  vary- 
ing standards,  as  this  test  was  given 
in  tho  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  * 
and  eighth  grades.  Since  each 
,^rado  was  dealing  with  tho  samo 
test,  we  shou’d  expect  a rather 
uniformly  increasing  record  from 
the  fourth  to  the  eighth'  grade  in 
all  schools.  Reference  to  Tablo 
120  and  figure  65  discloses  tho 
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irregularities.  The  fifth-grade  rec- 
ords of  Schools  Nos.  7 and  1 rank 
about  oqual  to  that  of  the  eighth 
grades  inSchpoLs  Nos.  4 and  5. 
An  average  pupil  from  the  seventh 
grado  of  School  No.  3 could  be 
placed  in  tho  fifth  grade  of  Schools 
Nos.  1,  7,  8,  or  9 and  bo  well  classi- 
fied in  reading;  if  ho  were  trans- 
ferred to  School  No.  6 and  con-  " 
tinuod  work  in  the  same  grado,’ 
thesevonth,  ho  would  bo  working  with  pupils  whose  reading  ability  * 
is  at  least  two  years  in  advance*  of  his.  * 

* m 

Table  120. — Comparison  of  schools  by  grades  on  same  test , Set  IV* 


3 4 5 6 7 6 GRADES 

Fiovbs  64.— On  ono  vertical  line  for  each  grado 
la  shown  the  amount  of  variation  from  tho  average 
to  tho  lowest  and  highest  score*  In  raadtng.  In 
aome  of  these  coses,  tho  sooros  were  obtained  Itgr 
averaging  the  results  of  tests  with  two  rets  of 
Questions,  and,  hcnco,  differ  somewhat  from  tho 
sooros  shown  In  figure  03. 
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In  any  school  system  one  would  expect  individual  pupils  to  overlap 
grades  to  a great  cxtont,  and  boyond  a certain  point  it  is  impossible 
and  undesirable  to  secure  uniform  progress  in  all  schools  in  tho  same 
grades;  but  whon  the  variations  in  achievement  of  pupils  for  the 
grade  as  a whole  involve  tho  overlapping  of  three  or  four  graces,  the 
schools  of  tho  system  ar q no't  giving  their  pupils  tho  equality  of 


R06ULT3  OF  Re  A 01 N*  TfiST 
Comparison  of  Schools 
By  Grades 


FfoynB  fi5.— The  scores  In  tfic  reading  test  made  by  the  various  grades  In  different  schools  are  arranged  Id" 
groups  for  comparison.  Although  grades  4, 5,  ft,  7,  and  8 were  all  testod  on  the  same  set  or  questions.  Sot  IV, 
one  fifth  grade  made  an  nverogo  score  (7.70)  hlgftcrthan  any  sixth  o t seventh  grade,  and  higher  than  tho 
avorago  of  tho  two  eighth  gradoif  tested  (7.40).  ' 

opportunity  or  tho  uniformity  of  training  in  reading  which  might 
reasonably  ho  domandq^  of  them.  ' ! 

Conclusions. — These  facts  indicate  that  tho  most  significant  prob® 
loms  in  instruction  in  reading  confronting  the  San  Francisco  public 
schools  are:  l 

1*  Tho  standardization  of  the  wbrlbin  reading  for  the  System 
whole,  so  that  tho.  achievements  .of  ■ pupils  ineaefrirradb  will  roDrcacn t 
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a rather  definite  ability,  and  ability  which  is  reasonably  graduated 
from  year  tot  year.  # ^ 

2.  Reasonable  uniformity  in  progross  for  the  individual  schools, 
since*  tho  variation  in  rending  ability  for  tho  same  grades  in  different 
schools  and  for  different  grades  in  tho  samo  school  seems  so  groat  as 
to  present  a.  serious  problem  in  transferring  and  promoting  pupils. 

It  is  recommended  therefore  that  reading  tests  be  conducted  on  a 
much  larger  scale  to  determine  the  standard  for  the  system  which 
should  characterize  the  reading  ability  in  oach  grade.  Tho  results 
of  tests  tliroughout  individual-schools  would  onable  tho  respective 
principals  to  locate  irregularities  and  to  make  tho  adjustments  which 
would  produce  proper  graduation  of  work  in  tho  sovcral  schools  and 
restore  reasonable  conformity  to  the  standards  in  reading  for  the 
system  ns  a who\o.  .By  such  moans  the  solution  to  these  problems 
can  be  definitely  and  correctly  determined. 

ARITHMETIC. 

x In  giving  the  arithmetic  test  the  teacher  was  furnished  a quantity 
of  forms  published  in  the  M Courtis  Standard  Research  Tests”  series,1 
entitled  “ Arithmetic,  B.”  * 

TUB  COURTIS  TEST. 

Identically  the  samo  test  was  given  in  grades  fivo,  six,  seven,  and 
eight.  Tho  following  extracts  will  indicato  the  character  of  the  tests. 

Preceding  each  part  of  the  test  were  printed  instructions  similar  to 
tho  following: 

You  will,  bo  given  eight  minutes  to  find  the  answers  to  as  many  of  these  addition 
examples  as  possible.  Write  tho  answera  on  this  paper  directly  underneath  the 
examples.  You  arc  not  expected  to  be  able  to  do  them  all.  You  will  he  marked  for 
both  speed  and  accuracy,  but  it  is  more  important  to  have* £our  answere  right  than  to 
try  a great  many  examples.  ~ - 

Tho  tost  in  addition  consisted  of  24  examples  in  adding  ttrco-place 
numbers.  Each  example  contained  nine  numbers  to  be  added.  The 
timo  allowed  for  this  part  of  the  test  was  oight  minutes. 

Tho  test  in  subtraction  consisted  of  24  oxamplos  in  subtraction  of 
cight-pluco  numbers.  The  time  allowed  w'os  foui  minutes. 

The  test  in  multiplication  consisted  of  25  examples  in  multiplying 
a four-place  number  by  a two-place  number.  The  time  allowod  was 
six  minutes. 

. :_Tho  tost  in  division  consisted  of  24  examples  ip  dividing  a four  or 
five  place  number  by  a tw-place  number.  Tho  time  allowod  was 
eight  minutes. . 


* S.  A.  Courtla:  Standard  Testa;  S3  Eliot  St..  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Ono  example  seloctod  from  each  test  is  given  below:  . i 


Addition. 

Subtmctfa  %. 

Mktitpikmkm. 

PJpbion. 

027 

. 107795491 

8246 

25  ) 6775 

379 

75C 

837 

924 

110 

77197029  * 

29 

854 

965 

344  * # 

Each  pupil  was  givon  a small  eight-page  pamphlet  containing  the 
examples  to  be  worked,  so  arranged  09  to  provido  spaces  for, the 
answers  and  necessary  figuring,  and  detailed  instructions. 

THIS  STONE  TEST.  ^ 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  tests  in  the  four  fundamental  opera- 
tions, a fifth  test  was  given,  using  a set  of  problems  involving  reason- 
ing. Tho  time  allowed  was  15  minutes.  Tho  problems  used  for 
this  purpose  arc  given  below. 

In  parentheses  following  each  problem  is  stated  tho  amount  of 
credit  given  to  each  in  scoring  tho  answers.  By  “credit”  is  meant 
a certain  weight  assigned  to  each  problem  according  to  it s degree 
of  difficulty  as  determined  by  the  number  pf  children  failing  on  it 
in  Stono's  investigations.4 

PROBLEMS  IN  ARITHMETIC. 


1.  If  yon  buy  2 tablets  at  7 cents  each  and  a book  for  65  cents,  how  much  change' 

should  you  receive  from  a two-dollar  bill?  (1)  - 

2.  John  sold  4 Saturday  Evening  Posts  at  5 cents  each.  Ho  kept  $ the  money  and 
with  tho  other  } he  bought  Sunday  papers  at  2 cents  each.  How  many  did  he  buy? 

a)  . • • : 

3.  If  James  had  4 times  as  much  money  as  George,  he  would  have  $10.  How  much 

has  George?  (1)  . 

4.  now  many  pencils  can  you  buy  for  50  cents  at  the  rate  of  2 for  5 cents?  (1) 

* 6.  Tho  uniforms  for  a baseball  nine  cost  $2.50  each.  Tho  ’shoes  cost  $2  a pair. 
What  was  the  total  cost  of  uniforms  and  shoos  for  the  nino?  (1) 

6.  In  th8  schools  of  a certain  city  there  arer2,200  pupils;  ) arc  in  the  primary  grades, 

1 in  the  grammar  grades,  | in  the  high  school,  and  the  rpst  in  the  night  school.  How 
many  pupils  are  there  in  tho  night  school?  (1.4) 

7.  If  3)  tons  of  coal  cost  $21 , what  yrill  5)  cost?  (1.2) 

8..  A newsdealer  bought  some  magazines  for  $1.  He  sold  them  for  $1.20,  gaining 
5 centaon  each  magazine.  Bow  many  magazines  were  there?  -(1.6)  I 

9.  A girl  spent,  ft  of  her  money  for  car  fore,  and  three  times  as  much  for  clothes,  f* 
Half  of  what  she  had  left  was  80  cents.  How  much  money  did  she  have  at  fifst?  (2)  v; 

10.  Two  girls  receive  $2.10  for  making  buttonholes.  One  makes  42,  the  other  48.-  ' 

How  shall  they  dividb  tho  money?  (2)  , 


> C.  W.  Stone:  Arithmetical  AbflJtfee  and  86ms  Fsclon  Detennloinf  Them;  Teacher*  College,  Columbia , 
Catarslty, iaoa.  • ’ 'V 
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11.  Mr.  Brown  paid  one-third  of  the  co3t  of  a building:  MrT  Johnson  paid  one-half 
the  cost.  Mr.  Johnson  received  $500  more  annual  rent  than  Mr.  Brown,  How  much 
did  each  receive?  (2). 

12.  A freight  train  left  Albany,  for  New  Y'ork  at  G o’clock.  An  express  left  on  the 
*ttme  track  at  S o'clock.  It  went  at  the  rate  of  40  ntilcs  an  hour.  At  what  time  of 
day  will  it  overtake  the  freight  train  if  the  freight  train  stop3  after  it  has  gone  50  miles? 
(2)  . f ^ 

The  instructions  to  the  teacher  included  tho  following: 

Follow  the  “Instructions  to  Examiners,”  as  giver)  irt  the  printed  folder,  beginning 
on  j>age  2.  and  ending  with  paragraph  13,  onr  page  7.  Omit\ paragraph  12,  and  pam- 
graphs  14  to  19,  inclusive.  Allow  a brief  resting  space  after  each.  test. 

, SUMMARY. 

/.  Findings.  -Tlui  results  indicate  that,  in  genoral,  tho  Son  Fran- 
cisco children  mado  ah  unusually  good  showing  in  spoed,  except  in 
tho  reasoning  problems.  This  statement  is  based  upon  comparison 
of  their  achievements  in  these  tests  with  standards  in  speed  that 
have  been  worked  out  by  experts,  and  with  the  records  of  similar 
tests  in  other  cities. 

Tn  accuracy,  with  similar  comparisons,,  the  San  Francisco  children 
did  not  do  so  well.  Tho  results  for  accuracy  in  the  various  grades 
are  too  low.  They  do  not  show  the  usual  increases  in  accuracy 
with  progress  through  the  grades. 

San  Francisco  children  did  not  use  all  the  four  fundamental 
operations  equally  well.  They  did  very  well  in  subtraction,  fairly 
well  in  addition,  but  not  so  well  in  multiplication  and  division. 

Tho  children  did  not  reason  fust  or  well  in  the  reasoning  tests. 

Tho  increase  in  ability,  in  tho  various  tests  was  not  uniform.  The 
seventh  grade  is  below  the  sixth  in  practically  everything. 

Many  children  were  found  in  tho  eighth  grado  with  no  more  ability 
to  -solve  problems  than  the  upper  half  of  tho  children  in  tho  fifth 
grade  showed. 

Tho  tondcncy  of  tho  children  in  the  grades  to  vary  in  their  ability 
to  solvo  problems  increased  as  the  grades  advanco. 

* There  was  wide  variation  in  the  showings  of  different  schools. 

In  all  arithmetic  work  too  much  time  and  emphasis  have  appar- 
ently been  placed  on  speed  rather  than  accuracy.  * 

• 2.  Recommendations. — More  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  accuracy 
in  all  phases  of  arithmetic  work. 

Thore  should  be  an  extended  study  to  find  why  the  sovoqth  grade 
drops  in  everything^  ' 

: lliore  should  be  a study  of  individual  schools  to  find  out  .why 
certaih.schools  so  far^outstrip  others. 

There  should  be  a study  of  individual  pupils  to  see  if  some  may 
not  be  excused  from. arithmetic,  or  from  drill  at  least;  whereas  cor- 
>^ta,in  others;  probablyought  not  to  bo  promptaifini  the  subject.  ■ ; y • 
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More  emphasis  is  needed  on  certain  fundamental  operations. 

Much  more  emphasis  should  bo  placed  on  reasoning  work. 

These  arc  general  statements.  There  are  many  exceptions  to  be 
found  in  the  individual  grades,  which  will  bo  pointed  out  later  in  this 
report. 

THE  NATURE  OF  THE  TE&TS  USED. 


I.  THE  COURTIS  TESTS.  * 


These  tests  aim  at  finding  out  such  things  as  whether  or  not  this 
child  or  class  lias  learned:  (1)  Fundamental  operations,  (2)  column 
adding,  (3)  carrying,  (4)  working  at  the  proper  speed,  (5)  working 
with  sufficient  accuracy,  etc. 

In  this  series  of  tests  Dr.  Courtis,  by  testing  thousands  of.  children, 
in  the  grades  all  over  the  country,  has  worked  out  a standard  which 
each  grade  should  attain  in  both  speed  and  accuracy  in  a certain 
number  of  minutes. 

The  standards  of  the  test  are  that  each  pupil  of  tho  grade  shall 
solve  correctly  within  tho  given  time  a number  of  problems,  as  follows: 


(inicto. 
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1 Add!- 
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tion. 
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10 

1 

12 
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11 

Only  problems  correctly  solved  aro  counted. 

Tho  tirho  given  to  addition  was  eight  minutes,  to  subtraction  four 
minutes,  to  multiplication  six  minutes,  to  division  eight  minutes. 

These  standards  may  bo  used  as  follows: 1 

1.  ‘To  make  comparisons  of:  (a)  The  work  of  this  and  other  school 
-systems;  (b)  tho  work  of  individual  teachers  within  a system/ 

2.  To  define  an  aim  in  arithmetic  work  for  the  fundamental  oper- 
ations. For  example,  eighth-grado  pupils  should  be  drilled  in  addi- 
tion until  they  can  add  correctly  in  eight  minutes  12  examples,  each 
example  threo  columns  wide  and  nino  figures  long.  Similar  aims  or 
standards  aro  set  up  for  each  grade  in  each  operation. 

3. ;  To  set  a limit  of  training  or  drill;  as,  os  soon  a§  an  eighth-grade 
pupil  reaches  the  ahovo  standard,  ho  should  bo  excused  from  further 
drill  or  practice  in  addition.  The  same  principle  appjjos  to  other 
grados  and  operations. 

4.  To  specialize  training;  as,  the  pupil  tha£  is  up  to  standard  in  . 
addition  but  below  in  subtraction  shpuld  be*  given  increased  drill  in 
subtraction. 


.’.Manual  of  Instruction,  Courtis  Standard  Tests,  p.  74  (language  adapted  to  context). 
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5.  To  dingnose  and  remedy  individual  defects;  as,  if  the  child’s 
. scores  do  not  rise  with  the  class  practice,  ho  should  he  studied  indi- 
vidually, his  symptoms  obsorved,  his  difficulties  discovered,  and  the 
proper  adjustments  of  his  work  made. 

2.  TUB  STONE  TESTS. 

For  tosting  tho  ability  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  oighth  grade 
pupils  to  reason  accurately  in  tho  solution  of  simple  arithmetical 
problems,  tho  Stone  reasoning  tests  were  u*so<f.  Those  tests  were 
worked  out  l»y  Dr.  C.  W.  Stone  some  years  ago  primarily  for  sixth- 
grade  children,, but  they  have  been  successfully  used  in  various  ptae.es 
for  testing  all  grades  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighth,  inclusive. 

These  problems  aim  to  embody  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Items  equally  familiar  to  all  children?  * " 

2.  Difficulties  increasing  gradually — 

(а)  As  to  arithmetical  thinking. 

(б)  As  to  familiarity  with  the  situation  presented. 

3.  The  omission  of — (a)  Large  numbers;  ( b ) particular  memory  „ 
requirement  (as  of  tables,  terms,  etc.);  (c)  catch  problems;  ( d ) all 
textbook  material  except  whole  numbers,  fractions,  and  United  States 
i^onoyJ 

Table  121.— Distribution  table  for  a Uempts  on  Courtis  tests.  • 


ADDITION  (TIME  8 MINUTES)  ATTEMPTS. 
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TESTS  Of  TUB  ACHIEVEMENTS  Of  PtTPILS. 

% 

FINDINGS  ON  THE  COURTIS  TESTS. 


'856"  '1 


(1)  Attempts . — (a)  Absolute  figures. — Tablo  121,  which  should  be 
largoly  self-explanatory,  shows  the  distribution  of  children  with, 
respect  to  the  number  of  examples  attempted  in  the  Courtis  tests. 
By  the  torm  “attempts”  is  meant  the  number  of  examples  solved 
through  to  an  answer,  whether  correctly  -solvod  or  not.  ^Partially 
solved  examples  are  not  counted.  The  table  is  read  as  follows:  In 
the  eighth  grade  addition,  one  child  attempted  to  a finish  three  prob-  . 
lems;  one  child,  four  problems;  throe  children,  five  problems,  etc. 

. This  tablo  gives  us  tho  basis  for  finding  the  median  score  for 
attomiHs  for  each  grade  for  each  operation  (last  column  on  right). 
The  median  is  the  place  or  point  in  ^series  such  that  tho  same  num- 
^ ber  of  cases  fall  above  the  point  as  below  it.  To  illustrate,  in  a 
spelling  class  of  21  phpils  ranked  according  to  ability  the ’eleventh 
pupil  is  the  median  pupil,  throwing  10  children  above  and  10  below 
the, median,  From  the  top  figure  in  the  right-hand  column  wo  seo 
that  in  tho  Courtis  tost  for  addition,  Grade  VIII,  ttie  median  num- 
ber of  probloms  attempted  is  11.98.  This  means  that  109  pupils  out 

* * • of  219  tried  more  than  11.98  problems,  and  that -109  pupils  from  tho 

~ samo  219  pupils  tried  less  than  11.93  probloms.  The  fractional 
number  of  probloms  is  given  because  all  the  pupils  solving  1 1 prob- 

* lems  are  assumed  to  range  in  roal  ability  from  baroly  11  up  to  just 
short  of  12.  The  median  thus  comes  close  enough  to  12  to  be  called 
11.98. 

(6)  Comparisons  by  per  cents  inside  San  Francisco. — Tho  preced- 
ing has  dealt  only  with  the  absolute  number  of  children  makifig  each 
score  on  attempts.  ' As  the  numbers  in  tho  different  grades  are  not 
the  same,  those  numbors  have  been  turned  into  percentages  in 
Tablo  122,  which  shows  the  distributiori  of  children  with  respect  to 
the  per  cent  in  each  grade  making  ^ach  score,  the  median  score,  and 
the  per  cent  of  variability.1 

Explanation:  Five-tenths  of  1 per  cent  of  tho  219  childron  in 
Grade  VIII  made  a score  of  3.  This  means  that  five-tenths  of  1 per 
cent  of  the  219  childron  attempted  and  solvod  through  to  an  answer 
threo  examples;  it  does  not  mean  that  the  three  examples  wore  solved 
correctly. 
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(e)  Comparison  with  other  cities.— These*  showings  for  Son  Fran* 
cisco,  however,  mean  very  littlo  until  .they  ore  compared  with  the 
results  of  such  tests  in  other  cities.  Accordingly,  Tablo  123  is  ap- 
pended, making  such  comparisons. 

Comparison  by  grades  of  tho  modian  attempts  in  the  fundamental 
processes,  according  to  tho  Courtis  teste,  series  B,  of  the  schools  of . 
San  Francisco,  with  tho  cities  of  Boston  (May,  1015), .Detroit,  Salt 
Lnko  City,  20  Indiana  cities,  a group  of  other  smaller  cities,  tho  Iowa* 
cities,  and  Kansas  City.  All  tests  were  made  in  1915,  oxcopt  those 
of  San  Francisco,  which  wero  mndo  in  1910.  Tito  figures  aro  taken 
from  Bulletin  No.  1 of  tho  Bureau  of  Rosoarch  and  Efficiency  of  Kan- 
sas City,  pago  30. 

Table  123.— Shotting  compamtirt  itandingt,  by  per  rend,  of  the  San  Fnneit eo  eeh ooU ' 
with  other  tyUemt  in  problem  attempted  (Court it  Utlt). 
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1 A croup  of  smnjlcr  eft  les  tested  by  Court  fs  nnd  colled  " Other  cities.*'  / 

„ has  only  seven- grades  In  the  elementary  achoui.  Tho  fourth  grado  Is  compared  with  tho 

fifth  of  tho  other  cldcs*,  tho  ttfili  with  tho  sixth,  ole. 

■ It  will  bo  observed  that  in  addition  tho  fifth  grade  in  San  Francisco 
is  exceeded  only  by  Boston  and  Dotroit,  by  Boston  in  tho  sixth,  by 
Boston  and  Detroit  in  tho  seventh,,  by  Boston  in  tho  eighth.  In 
subtraction  San  'Francisco  oxcclls  all.  other  cities,  compared,  except 
Detroit,  which  exceeds  it  by  only  two-tenths  of  1 per  cent  in  the  fifth 
grado.  In  multiplication  San  Francisco  docs  . not  show  up  so- well,  _ 
being  exceeded  in  median  attempts  by  Boston,  Detroit,  and  tho  Iowa  *> 
cities  in  tho  fifth  grado;  by  Boston,  Detroit,  and  “Other  cities”  in 
tho  sixth  and  soventh;  by  Boston,  Detroit,  Salt  Lako  City,  tho  Iowa  ' 
cities,  and  the  “ Otlior  cities  ” in  tho  eighth.  In  division  it  is  oxcCodod,  ' 
by  . Boston,  , Dotroit,  the  lowa  cities;  arid  the  "Other  citi  ’’  .in^ths^" 
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fifth  and  sixth;  by  all,  except " Other  cities/9  in  the  seventh;  by  aII 
in  the  eighth. 

It  should  bo  noted  in  passing  that  the  high  showing  of  Boston  and 
Detroit  may  bo  duo  to  tho  fact  that  children  there  have  had.  more 
testing  and  drill  on  tho  Courtis  tests  than  those  in  other  cities.  The. 
• Courtis  tests  were  first  workod  out  by  Dr.  Courtis  in  Detroit.  They 
havo  boon  given  a number  of  times  in  Boston  and  Dr.  Courtis  was  At 
ono  time  connected  with  such  testing  work  in  that  city.  This  makes 
San  Francisco’s  showing  in  speed  all  tho  more  credits  bio. 

This  comparison  indicates  that  there  ha9  been  more  time  given  to 
drill  and  practico  in  addition  and  subtraction  than  in  multiplication 
and  division.  It  could  bo  conjectured  that  speed  1 -had  boon  sacri* 
ficod  to  accuracy,  but  an  examination  of  tho  tablo  for  accuracy 1 
shows  that  tho  grades  are  correspondingly  low  in  accuracy  where 
they  aro  low  in  speod.  So,  it  seems  that  addition  and  subtraction 
havo  been  stressed  at  the  cost  of  multiplication. 

2. . Accuracy. — (a)  Comparison  by  per  .cents  inside  San  Fran- 
cisco.—Speed  alone  means  littlo  in  arithmetic  unless  tho  work  is 
Accurate.  Tablo  124  is  a distribution  table  of  accuracy,  the  figures 
indicating  tho  number  of  pupils  who  solved  correctly  a certain  per 
cent  of  tho  problems  that  they  tried.  As,  for  example,  in  the  table 
under  "Addition”  and  opposito  Grade  VIII,  tho  figuro  24  appoan* 
under  thd  column  hoaded  50.  This  means  that  24  pupils  in  tho  eighth 
grad o out  of  219  solved  correctly  50  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  of  the 
problems  that  thoy  attempted. 

Under  the  heading  u Median ”£and  opposite  Grade  VIII  appear* 
tho  number  74.8.  This  moans  that  one-half  of  tho  pupils  of  Grade 
VUI  solved  correctly  74.8  por  cent  or  morp  of  tho  problom?  that 
■thoy  attempted 


Table  124  — Number  of  xnurils,  by  grades,  corrtrtly  solving  a given  per  cent  of  problem* 
attempted  (Courtis  test*), 
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Figure  60  shows  the  median  results  for  accuracy.  Ih  the  eighth* 
grade 'division  the  median  child  had  an  accuracy  of  nearly  00  per 
cent — ft  very  fino  record.  The 
Gfth  grado  made  a poor  record  in 
division;  all  grades  iBg  behind  in 
multiplication ; the  sixth  grade  runs 
ahead  of  the  seventh  and  eighth; 

San  Francisco  children  make  little 
progress  (from  grade  5 to  grado  8) 
in  .getting  problems  right  in  all 
operations  except  division. 

A glance  at  the  median  column 
of  Table  124  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  tko  various  grades  do  not 
keep  the  same  rank  in  the  different 
operations.  Accordingly,  Table 
125  is. given  to  show  which  rank 
each  grade  occupies  in  each  oper- 
ation, 1 indicating  the  best  and 
4 the  worst  of  tho  four  grades. 

Thus  th^econd  column  indicates 
that  Grado  VIII  was  best  in  ad- 
dition, Grade  Vll  poorest,  Grade 
VI  next  to  tho  top,  and  Grade  V 
next  to  the  bottom. 

FromTablcs  124  and  125  it  would 
seem  that  Grade  VII  heeds  drill 
in  addition  for  accuracy.  It  is 
noticeable  that  insubtrac lion  accu- 
racy is  high,  and  therois  a grad- 
ual increase  in  accuracy 'as  we  go 
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Table  125. — Order  in  which  the  grades  rank  in  each  operation  on  accuracy  ( Courtis  tests). 


Grades. 


viii. 

VII.. 

VI... 
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Division. 
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2 

3 

l 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

upward  through  tho  grades  from  V to  VIII.  In  multiplication  it 
seems  that  Grade  VI  has  been  well  drilled  for  accuracy  and  that  the 
time  for  drill  on  this  operation  may  well  bo  shortened".  In  all  other 
grades  4ho  accuracy  is  materially  below  that  for  subtraction,  which 
fact  may  indicato  a need  for  more  drill  for  Grades  V,  VII,  and  VIII. 
Grade  V is  especially  noticcablo  in  this  respect.  In  division  the  fifth 
grado  runs  low  and  may  need  more  time  to  be  given  .to  drill  in  the 
operation. 

If  Dr.  Courtis’s  standard  for  a 100  per  cent  accuracy  bo  a good 
one,  all  the  schools  of  San  Francisco  need  drill  to  increaso  accuracy' 
in  the  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic.  However,  thcro  is  a 
marked  increase  in  accuracy  in  division  of  tho  eighth  grado  as  com- 
pared with  tho  fifth  grado.  Addition  and  multiplication  do  not 
indicato  very  pronounced  increase  of  the  eighth  grado  over  tho  fifth 
grade.  All  grades  rank  very  high  in  accuracy  in  subtraction. 

(&)  Variations  in  different  schools  in  San  Francisco. — Thcro  was, 
however,  a wTido  variation  in  tho  accuracy  attained  by  different 
schools.  Table  126  shows  a comparative  study  of  tho  median  accu- 
racy in  tho  grades  tested.  This  does  not  include  all  of  tho  schools 
of  tho  city,  but  a list  of  13  schools  taken  at  random. 

Table  126. — MedianMccuraaj  for  each  grade  of  14  schools  tested  in  San  Francisco  (Courtis 

tests).  , 
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Table  126. — Median  accuracy  for  each  grade  of 14  schools  tented  in  San  J^rancisco  ( Courtis 
■ tesla) — Continued. 


VB 


Grades. 

School. 

I 

Add!- 

lion. 

Subtrac- 
tion. ‘ 

Multipli- 

cation. 

DiYisJon* 

2* 

87.0 

91.0 

84.0 

84.0 

12 

81.3 

80.3 

88.6 

84.2 

7 

7k.  8 

91.7 

83.3 

95.0 

14 

75.0 

83.7 

70.2 

91.3 

9 

! 73.0  | 

83.0 

77.0 

90.0 

12 

73.0 

83.7 

82.5 

8&1 

14 

72.3 

85.0 

67.5 

81.6 

6 

68.5 

80.9 

73.3 

82.6 

4 i 

50.4 

76.8 

70.3 

80.3 

Median...... 

1 

74.2  j 

i 84.3 

78.8 

818 

3 

88.8 

80.0 

0974 

67v0 

10 

' 80.3 

89.2 

85.4 

1Q0.0 

8 

83.0 

85.5 

82.8 

67.0 

n 

05.8 

81.9 

69.4 

47.8 

i 

65.5 

83.6 

58.6 

69.3 

00.0 

62.5 

51.4 

36.4 

13 

63.0 

79.3 

62.8 

26.6 

Median ; 

\ 

73.3 

82.6 

66.9 

87.0 

' (c)  Comparison  of  San  Francisco  with -Courtis  standards  for  speed 
and  accuracy.  - 

Those  statements  concerning  accuracy  are,  of  course,  without 
much  meaning  until  compared  with  accuracy  in  other  cities.  Table 
127  makes  such  comparisons  with  the  Courtis  standard  scores.  By  a 
Courtis  standard  score  ” is  meant  the  median  score  of  many  thousand 
school  children  from  various  parts  of  the  country  as  determined  by 
Dr.  Courtis.  It  is  the  median  of  all  the  children  that  have  taken  the 
test  in  a given  grade  up  to  the  time  of  publication.  The  first  column 
of  the  table  contains  the  number  of  problems  a grade  should  attempt, 
according  to  Dr*  Courtis.  The  second  column  contains  the  number 
of  problems  that  the  children  of  San  Francisco  did  attempt.  The 

tird  column  contains  the  per  cent  of  the  problems  attempted  that 
e grades  solved  correctly.  The  fourth  column  contains  the  number 
of  problems  the  grade  solved  correctly.  AU  those  figures  give  the 
median  number  for  Jtho  grades.  Thus,  in  addition,  Grade  VIII 
should  attempt  12  prohloms.  It  did  attempt  11.08,  and  of  these 
it  solved  correctly  74.8  per  cent  or  nine  problems. 


I 


r 
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Tabu  128. — Rault*  of  Courtii  tat*  in  variotu  ~placa,  San  Francitco  included — Pm- 

cent  of  accuracy.1 


ftrad* 


i . i 


i 

¥ 

at* 

t 


i 

fa 

I* 

it 


i a 

a ■ 
& 
<4 

V 

i 

i 

1 

' *s  . 

[ H 

l «S 

m 

ss 

€a 

Si 

i 

| 

i 3 

! 

1 

Ii 

r 

f 

i 

J 

5:  • i 


ADDITION. 


vm. 

vii„ 

VI... 

v.... 


58 

72 

70 

75 

71 

65 

60 

78 

80 

04 

72 

77 

4 

63 

63 

OS 

70 

07 

03 

60 

73 

70 

71 

00 

70 

75 

ft 

66 

04 

04 

74 

05 

. 69 

65 

73 

81 

00 

60 

04 

74 

1 

66 

60 

67 

73 

01 

62 

63 

08 

67 

02 

68 

03 

71 

1 

SUBTRACTION. 


vm. 

VII.. 
VI... 
V 


72 

80 

84 

01 

80 

80 

7T 

92 

83 

79 

87 

88 

1 

70 

'70 

84 

85 

83 

77 

75 

88 

87 

82 

78 

O 

80 

4 

08 

72 

80' 

84 

81 

72 

70 

*85 

92 

75 

71 

81 

80 

4 

00 

73 

72 

83 

73 

03 

09 

84 

09 

09 

70 

78 

83 

2 

MULTIPLICATION- 


vm. 

VII.. 

VI... 

v.... 


07 

72 

80 

77 

82 

,1i 

71 

85 

77 

82 

87 

% 

02 

70 

70 

74 

78 

74 

02 

82 

82 

77' 

79 

80 

8 

02 

68 

74 

79 

77 

08 

06 

8 1 

07 

T3 

70 

77 

1 

43 

63 

00 

07 

09 

57 

69 

79 

05 

07 

74 

76 

« 

' DIVISION. 


VIII. 

VII... 

VI... 

V.... 


08 

85 

88 

89 

92 

87 

85 

97 

92 

92 

01 

' 0 

76 

80 

83 

80 

87 

81 

82 

96 

88 

90 

• ••  •• 

88 

88 

to 

72 

87 

80 

75 

84 

71 

09 

80 

82 

84 

84 

80 

• 

62 

01 

09 

57 

08 

62 

66 

81 

08 

74 

79 

80 

• 

i The  date  of  the  » Kansas  cities  are  taken  from  studios  made  by  Prof.  W.  8.  Monfoo  and  reported  In 
Ms  publication  ontltlod  "A  Report  of  tho  use  of  the  Courtis  Standard  Research  Tosta  In  Arithmetic  to 
Twentydour  Cities." 

All  other  data,  except  that  of  8an  Fronotooo.  woro  taken  from  the  fl euros  of  Mr.  8.  A.  Court  br,  as  reported 
by  Prof.  Qoorgo  Melcner  In  Bulletin  No.  1 of  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Efficiency,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Public  School*,  1010. 

The  table  should  bo  road  thus:  In  addition  the  median  accuracy  of  tho  olshth  grade,  "Ocnoml,"  W 
m ary,  1014.  was  6*  ncr  cent:  "General,"  Juno,  1914,  72  per  eent;  San  Francisco,  75  per  cent,  and  ao  OB' 
across  the  line  for  clgnth  grado  In  addition.  The  same  method  should  bo  used  for  all  tho  grades  and 


• Derived  from  the  tabulation  of  results  from  many  schools  In  different  dtibs  and  8 tales. 

• Kansas  City  has  only  sovon  grades  in  Its  elementary  schools. 

Prom  a study  of  Tablo  128  thoso  facts  become  apparent:  ~ 

1.  .In  a majority  of  cases  San  Francisco  children  were  moro  accurate 

than-the  thousands  of  children  reported  by  Dr.  Courtis  under  the 
head  “General.’’  . 

2.  In  every  case  except  seventh  grade  division, /San,  Francisco 
children  wore  more  accurate  than  January  tests  of  other  cities  reported 
in  Table  128.  As  - the  San  Francisco  tests  wore^  given  in  February, 
this  fact  becomes  very  significant,  since  tho  various  grades  in  the 
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.3.  In  addition  San  Francisco  ranks  low  in  sovonth  arid  eighth 
grades,  and  high  in  tho  fifth  and  sixth.  Thcro  is  very  littlo  increase 
in  accuracy  as  tho  grades  aro  ascended.  A marked  increaso  in  each 
success! vo  grade  ought  to  be  oxpcctcd. 

4.  In  subtraction  San  Francisco  ranks  high,  and  thcro  is  a steady 
increase  in  accuracy  as  the  grades  are  ascended. 

5.  In  multiplication  San  Francisco  becomes  a median  city  in  the 
fifth  and  eighth  grades,  falls  below  in  tho  soventh;  and  above  in  the 
sixth.  Thcro  is  no  increase  of  efficiency  after  tho  sixth  grade.  In 
iiommon  with  the  other  studies,  all  percentages  in  multiplication 
aro  too  low. 

6.  In  division  there  is  a marked  increaso  in  accuracy  as  tho  grades 

nie  asconded.  However,  San  Francisco  makes  her  poorest  showing 
in  division.  6 

7.  The  eighth  grade  ranks  behind  tho  mediah  of  all  cities  in  addi- 

tion and  division,  with  tho  median  in  multiplication,  and  ahead  in 
subtraction.  , 

8.  The  seveMh  grade  is  behind  tho  median  for  all  cities  in  every 
operation.  “ 

9.  The  sixth  grade  ranks  ahead  of  tho  gonoral  modian  In  all  opera- 
turns  except  division. 

, l®-  '■  0 grade  ranks  far  ahead  of  the  general  median  in  addi- 
tion  and  subtraction,.  with  .the  median  in  multiplication,  and  far 
behind  in  division. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  give  the  precise  per  cent  of  accuracy  to  which 
the  school  can  afford  to  train  its  classes  as  groups.  Tho  Courtis 
standards  hold  forth  100  per  cent  os  the  goal,  but  tho  author  him- 
lf  admits  that  it  is  impossible*  to  train  all  children  to  reach  it.  We 
behove,  howevor,  that  San  Francisco  children  Can  bo  profitably 
trained  to  reach  a higher  percentage  of  accuracy  in  solving  problems 
than  thoy  exhibited,  for  this  reason;  In  Tablo  128  it.  may  bo  noticed 
that  Boston  children,  os  a rule,  did  not  make  as  good  showing  in 
tests  givon  in  January,  1915,  as  did  tho  San  Francisco  children  in 
Fobruaiy,  1916;  but  after  thoy  wore  drilled  until  May  they  mado  a 
marvelous  increaso  in  accuracy,  going  far  beyond  San  Francisco’s 
showing  in  most  cases.  This  increase  was  brought  about  in  a com- 
paratively shor$  time,  and  there  is  reason  to  bolievo  with  Ho  unrear 
8onablo  amount  of  drill.  Whilo  it  is  true  that  San  Francisco  chil- 
011  a^feady  Hiake  a good  showing  in  accuracy  when  compared  with 
othetr  cities,  yet  we  are  of  thei  opinion  that  they  can  tod  should  moke 
a much  better  showing.  ;!■ 

Kansas  cities  also  made  , a good  showing  in  some  ways, 
but  it  is  not  known  whether  they  were  drilled  or  not. 

riel  ity,  (a).  Speed. — Thus  fair  each  grade,  school,  etc.,  has 
»een  treated  as  though  the  children  were  all  represented,  accurately 
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by  tho  modians.  But  inside  each  group  there  are  variations,  and 
these  variations  oro  by  no  means  alike  in  tho  different  cases.  It  is 
of  considerable  importance  in  orithpiotic  class  work  to  know  how 
closely  tho  children  progress  togothcr.  For  this  rcasqp  the  following 
study  in  variability-  has  been  mado.  It  giyes  oply  figures  for  San 
Francisco,  bocauso  no  figures  for  comparison  could  bo  found  in  other 
surveys.  Such  figures  do  appear  in  tho  Indiana  cities  *and  Kansas 
surveys,  but  tho  units  for  figuring  variability  wore  not  the  Bame  as 
those  used  herb.  * 

Tablo  129  shows  the  variability  in  speed  of  tho  four  grades  in  the 
four  operations.  For  oach  grade  is  given  the  median  of  problems 
attempted  and  finished,  quartOos  1 1 and  3,  tho  variability.*  and  the 
per  cent  of  variability.*  - 

Table  129. — Variation*' in  spud  of  San  Francisco  children  in  the  Courts*  tests. 

ADDITION.  ' 


Grades. 


VIII. 

VII.. 

VI... 

V.... 


Median. 


11.08 

0.77 

10.33 

8.21 


Quartlle  1. . 

| Quartlle  3. 

Variation. 

Per  cent  el 
variability. 

9.65 

i - 14.35 

2.35 

19.6 

16.1 

7.63 

10.92 

1.05 

8.06  1 

1 11.89 

L61 

16.6 

6.17 

' 9.25 

1.54 

18.7 

SUBTRACTION. 


VIII 

VII . . * 

VI 

13.93 

11.26 

17.12 

2.93 

tt.6 

14.4 

12.57 

10.51 

14. 12 

1.81 

11.40. 

*9.68 

13.39 

1.86 

18.9 

__  .. __  '.  i 

9. 18 

t 

7.29 

10.  ft 

1.67 

17.6 

^MULTIPLICATION. 


VIII. 

vir. 


VI. 

V. 


c.  10.54 
9.15 
8.83  - 

6.80  | . 

DIVISION.*- 


vnr... 

VII...-. 

VI 

V 


9.02 

8.13 

7.07 

4.70 


8.94 

7.57 

7.20 

5.59 


7.45 

6.43 

6.07 

3.13 


11.43 

9.88 

9.58 

7.27 


11.57 
' 9.*00 
8.58 
6.50 


1.25 
1:16 
1. 19 
.84 


12 

14 

II 

13 


2.06 
1.20 
.96 
. 1.23 


38 

12 

16 

» 


(6)  Accuracy. — Tablo  130  shows  tho  per  cent  of  variability  in  ac- 
curacy of  the  four  grados  in  tho  four  operations.  For  each  grade  is 
givon  tho  median,  quar files  1 and  3,  tho  variability)  and  per  cent  of 
variability,  , 


din 


S i By  “4aartllo”  It  ihpant  tllo  point  In  atoriot  above  which  or  below  which  one-fourth  of  the  paplle  tell 
U It  the  roodian  of  tho  upper  half  of  etorloe  or  of  Uuflower  half  of  a ioriee.  In  referring  to  the  upper  iMklf 
the  point  oboro  which  one-fourth  of  the  cent  tell  it  celled  tho  upper  or  third  quartlle.  In  refcrrii*  te 
the  lower  half  of  caw*,  tho  point  bolow  which  one-fourth  of  the  caaot  tell  It  called  the  Ont  quartlle. 

a The  “variability"  It  found  by  taking  one-hall  the  difier^x*  between  the  quartllee;  it  la  t the  aw 
ege  variability  of  the  quartitoe  from  the  mediant  -iiv 

. «c_ utfwtyaujr  * p*  aMf» 
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It  is  soon  that  the  groatost  variability  is  in  Grado  V in  all  opors- 
>ns.  i addition, multiplication, land  division  wo  could  ronsonabW 
aspect  tho  variability  of  Grado  VII  to  bo  loss  than' Grado  VI,  which 
is  not  true,  . . 

Tadlb  130.— Variation!  in  accuracy  of  San  Francitco  children  in  the  Courtii  letu. 


ADDITION. 

• 

grades. 

Median. 

i | 

jQuartilo  3. 

Varlabll. 

.ity.  ; 

gercem 
of  varia- 
bility? 

vm 

vu..;.  

74. 90 

6240 

! . 86.5 

a 1200 

1X1 

vi*  ■ •* 

60.82 

30 

85. 2" 

15.00 

21.1 

1&« 

«.!.! ; 

• US 

68.  OS 

y 86.2 

1270 

1 * 

73.30 

Mr  00 

80.3 

17.20 

23.6 

SUBTRACTION. 

1 — X 

Ok 

m 

VU.  * *4* 

00.87 

80.34 

00.57 

0.6! 

10.  < 

vi  

86.15 

7230 

07.03 

1230 

14.1 

» v„.  * 

84.27 

* 70.01 

07.74 

13.40 

1X9 

82.62 

63.24 

08.50 

17.63 

21.1 

multiplication; 

- 

' " 1 

" 1 

- 

* - 

. ... 

vm. 

VIL  * ! 

76.70  1 

«■“! 

88.00 

12  70 

1X1 

74.07 

60.40  ! 

86.27 

1203 

17.1 

78.77 

64.24  1 

00.50 

1X13 

1X7 

* ! 

66.04 

60.15 

85.83 

17.84 

" 2X7 

v DIVISION. 

1 

— 

— 

•* 

vm. '.  . . 

80.20 

77.10 

100.00 

n.40 

111 

80.34 

61.67 

100.00 

. 10.16 

2X9 

74.70 

67.82 

ioo.no 

16.00 

21.6 

« * * 

67.08 

31.36 

87.25 

27.04 

4X9 

% 4.  Conclusions  on  Courtis  test  results . 

. v 

— v*  vuu  swiugwiug  eauuy,  UllU  So  III 

th©  validity  of  tho  standards  which  havo  boon  rdovolo pod  by  the* 
studios  in  other  cities,  it  appears: 
lr.  That  accuracy  should  bo  omphasizod  more  and  spcod  somewhat 
. less  in  touching  tho  fundamental  operations  in  San  Francisco-. 

2.  T it  tho  sovonth  grado  in  particular  noods  drill  in  accuracy. 

7 *3.  Th  fc  accuracy  is  boing  omphasizod  probably  enough  at  the 
present  time  in  tho  sixth  grado,  oxcopt  in  division. 

4.  That  certain  grddos  nood  special  drills  in  certain  'fundamentals. 
.‘Pieso  aro  indicated  as  boing  bohind  tho  general  modi  an  above. 

5.  That  drill  in  addition,  multiplication,  and  division  is  needed 

. far  more  than  in  subtraction.  \ ■ 

. ;t  FINDINGS  OF  STONB  TEST  (F0B  REASONING).1 

1.  Attempts. — Tho  Stono  jtost  has  not  boorpso  widoly  used  as  the 
Courtis  tests;  consequently  it  is  not  possiblo  tckgivo  so  many  com- 
^ parisbns  as  in  tho.prpcoding  soction.  7 . . x 


For  ftdMQllptlOII  ot  tills  U*t,  tee  p.  281, 
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Table  131  shows  the  distribution  of  attempts  for  the  Stone  test 
It  should  be  notod  that  the  results  hero  represent  the  scoros  as 
computed  according  to  tho  weighted  values  of  correct  answers,  and 
not  numbr  of  problems.  Tho  first  horizontal  lino  represents  the 
score.  Tho  lines  bolow  it  represent  Grados  VIII,  VII,  VI,  and  V, 
respectively.  For  example,  one  child  in  Grade  VIII  made  a score 
of  2,  etc.  From  tho  modian  column  at'  (ho  right  it  will  be  notod  that 
the  median  score  for  Grade  VlU  is  9.6.  Tim  means  that  out  of 
228  pupils  114  pupils  tried  a sufficient  number  of  problems  to  get  a 
score  of  more  than  9.6,  and  that  114  pupils  out  of  the  samo  grade 
tried  a smallor  number  than  tho  first  114  and  got  less  than  a score 
of  9.6/  Ajsimilar  moaning  is  to  bo  attachod  to  tho  median  in  each 
of.  the  other  grades.  Note  that  Grade  VII  falls  bolow  Grade  VI 
and  that  Grado  V is  relatively  much  lower  than  tho  other  glides. 

Table  132  gives  the  same  scoros  on  a percentage  basis. 

Table  131.— Distribution  table  for  attempt*  of  San  Francisco  chUdrtn  in  the  Stone  tests. 

8 tone  reasoning  tost! 


(Comparisons  inside  Son  Francisco.) 


Oradm. 


VIII. 
VII.. 
VI... 
V 


1 2 ! 3 


0.4'.... i 2.2  4.811.4  3 17,0 


.!  1.4  3.3 


I .8’  3.1 

2.3  4.3;  &7jll.  7jl4.3 


(CU  6.114.6 
h 4.014.0 

26.3jl6.0j  1.01  7.7  3.0 


10  11 


3.514.6 
A8  7. 


13  14 


13.  GJ  1.7 
5.8,  .7 
8.0* 
1.0*.... 


16  f 17 

..  J A» 

a 4;  4.3 

....  3.4 
• 7.... 


To- 

tal. 


MO- 


09. 8 9.68 


101.0 


7.21 


00.0  8.M 
ioau  as# 


2.  Accuracy . — (a)  Absolute  figures. — Tablo  133  presents  tho  facta 
regarding  tho  numbor  of  examples  correctly  workod  in  tbe  Stone 
tester— that  is,  tho  number  of  “rights.”  To  illustrate,  in  Grade  VID 
19  pupils  solved  enough  examples  corroctly  to  rocoivo  a score  of  3. 
In  estimating  scores,  fractions  loss  than  fivo-tonths  woro  dropped,  . 
those  above  five-tenths  wore  added  to  tho  scoro,  or  a score  of  6.5 
was  called  7,  etc.  Table  134  gives  the  same  secures  on  a percentage 
basis.  ' 4 

A striking  thing  about  this  table  is  the  number  of  pupils  who  failed 
uTsolve  a single  problem  corroctly.  This  is  ospocidlly  noteworthy  in 
Grades  V,  VI,  and  VII*  There  is  a gradual  increase  in  the  ability  of . 
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pupils  as  they  advance  through  the  grades,  but  the  modian  of  Grade 
• VI  is  practically  tlio  samo  os  that  of  Grado  VII. 

The  facts  of  Tablo  134  are  shown  also  in  Figure  67. 

Table  m.-Dittribution  for  number  of  problem  tolled  correctly  by  San  Fnncitn 
children  in  the  Stone  reatoning  letlt. 


Orades.  0*1 


VIII.. 

VII. 


1 i 3 
to  0 


•I*1 

. -I.-.' 


4 ( S ! 0 
j ! 


7 J 3 

i . 


I 19  1 23  ! 30  i 30  i 21 

, •«  - v j 22  , 47  ' 65  • 17  Zl 

X1 1 M l 24  | 31  I 3»  . 46  ; IS  ( 29  I 14 
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1 
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Total. 

&. 

i « 

1 _J 

— 

1 i 2 

..  J 1 

! 

22S 

6.80 

2 * 1 
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5.40 
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j '.... 
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.......... 

...v....j 

300 

v3- 

....  1 

.... 

1,066 

a ... . 

Tab,lh  134.— Percentage  for  tack  tcore bated  on  numfrfr  of  problem  tidied  correctly  bt 
San  Francuco  children— Stone  test a. 


(Comparisons  Inside  SanFran  cisco.) 


Grades. 


VIII 
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0 • I 
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Accurato  comparison  with  othor  cities  on  reasoning  is  very  difficult, 
because  largo  numbers/of  pupils  put  down  only  the  answers  to  the 
problems.  This  prevented  any  possibility  of  giving  somq  credit  on 
- problems  reasoned  correctly  but  not  figured  accurately,  which  credit 
may  havo  been  allowed  in  some  othor  cities.  With  this  caution  in 
mind  on  the  basis  of  tho  scores  actually  allowed  in  San  Francisco,  the 
results  appear  thus: 

1.  If  Grades  V to  \1II  are  combined  for  San  Francisco,  tho  city 

comes  next  to  the  bottom  two  in  Stone’s  list  of  results  for  sixth  grade 
in  26  cities.  / 

2.  If  Grade  V is  dropped  in  San  Francisco,  tho  remaining  three 
grades  combinod  only  equal  tho  eighth  from  tho  bottom  in  Stone’s 
list. 

3*  If  sixth  grades  only  are  considered,  San  Francisco  is  next  to 
t:ie  bottom  of  Stone’s  list.  It  is  also  much  below  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
as  reported  in  that  survey.  * 


\ 
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, Rkult#  Arithhoic  Tests 
Percentage  of  Pupils  Attaining  Given  Scores 

Problems  Involving  Reasoning 


MEOIAN  scores 
STH  6TH  STH 
2.8  SS  «S 


TTH  • $.4- 


0TH  GRADE 


7TH  6RA0E 


GTM  GRADE 


STM  GRADE 


SCORES  O I 13  4 1 *7  M it  II  II  .13  14  IS. 


•S 


Fioune  (.7  Theson  problems  In  trlihihctle  Involving  reasoning  were  given  to.piiptls  In  grade*  fire, 
•I*,  seven,  and  eight.  Nevertheless,  the  median  score  for  the  stventh  grades  lesfed  (&4)  was  lower 
that  for  tbo  sixth  grades  ( S j'%  A striking  number  of  pupils  toiled,  to  solvo  a single  problem  ooneolly  Is 
15  minutes,  as  shown  in  loftdiand  vortical  oolumn  over  score «o.M 


/■  * 

; ' SV 


■'  ■ ' J1.'  ‘<'.1  J'J+'A  <V 

• ■ *.  ■ i-’  1 ‘ ■ ,g  /• ' 


Tablo  135  gi^es  a comparison  of  San  Francisco  with  othor  cities  io 
accuracy  on  tho  Stono  tests,  for  all  cities  about  which  data  on  Grades 
V to,  VIII  woro  available.  Tho  Roman  munorals  represent  grades, 
ho  Arabic  numerals  aro  tho  median  scores  achieved  by  the 
grades. 


Table  135.— Comparison  of  San  Fmnrucu  with  other  cities  in  accuraqf-^SUm*  test 

median  scores,  ' 


* City.  " 

VIII.  ’ VII. 

VI. 

Sail  Lake  Cily 

' 10.5  Aft 

6.4 

dftp  FnuKisca. 

7.7  LH 

3.9 

• ~ -V _ 

A 8 1 6.  4 

1 & 

From  this  table  it  scorns  probablo  that  San  Francisco  children  do 
not  reason  so  well  as  do  those  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Grades  V and  VI 
are  a little  better  than  tho  corresponding  grades  in  Butto,  but  the 
revorso  is  true  of  Grades  VII  and  VIII.  It  is  to  bo  noticed  that  the 
San  Franpisco  children  make  less  progress  in  their  power  to  reason* 
in*  arithmetic  as  thoy  advanco  in  tho  grados,  than  do  tho  children  of 
either  Salt  Lake  City  or  Butto*  In  Salt  Lako  City  tho  incre&so  in  the 
achievement  of  Grado  VIII  over  Grade  V is  184  per  cont;  in  Butto, 
250  per  cont,  in  San  Francisco,  only  138  por  cont.  In  this  connection 
/ ^ is  to  noted  that  San  Francisco  is  only  avor&go  in  Grade  V to 

start  with. 

conclusion, 

• 4 Allowing  for  all  probable  difToronces  in  scoring,  it  seems  entirely 
likely  that  the  San  Francisco  schools  should  gi  vo  much  more  emphasis 
to  problems  in  arithmetic  whoso  solution  domands  accurate  reasoning 
with  numerical  data. 


SUMMARY  OF  CONCLU8ION8. 


8UQOB8TED  D*  TBET8  OF  THE  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  PUPILS. 

Penmanship. 

1.  So  far  as  form  alone  is  concerned,  tho  writing  of  the  San  Francisco 
children  is  good. 

£.  Whether  this  excellence  is  attained  at  tho  sacrifice  of  speed  or 
in  company  with  the  attainment  of  a satisfactory  speed  i»  not  estab- 
lished by  those  tests. 

3.  Tho  particular  type  of  progress  from  grado  to  grado  should  be 
iod  critically,  since  it  deviates  considerably  from  the  practice  in 

othor  citioa.  " 

4.  Variability  among  schools  should  also  bo  studied  carefully. 


5.  Tbo  city  as  a wholo  ranks  considerably  above  tho  standard 


^•average  for  a larg*  nuinber  of  eitios. 


•\ 
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6.  Girls  seem  to  spoil  uniformly  bettor  than  bojB..  _ 

7.  ^Further  tests  should  bo  made  in  all  the  schools  to  determine 
the  causes  of  tho  wido  variations  in  achiovemont. 

Reading. 

8.  Thoro  is  need  of  standardizing  tho  work  in  reading  for  the  system 
as  a whole,  so  os  to  socim)  a moro  definito  progress  in  ability  from 
grade  to  grado. 

9.  A reasonable  dogroo  of  uniformity  in  progress  among  tho  dif- 
ferent schools  should  bo  sought,  to  facilitate  tho  transfer  and  promo- 
tion of  pupils.  • 

10.  Reading  tosts  on  a.  much  larger  scalo  should  bo  conducted  in 
order  to  determino  standards  and  to  assist  in  eliminating  extreme 
variations. 

Arithmetic . 

11.  Tho  San  Francisco  children  mado  an  unusually  good  showing  - 
in  speed,  but  did  not  do  so  woll  in  accuracy,  and  did  not  show  the  • 
usual  incrcosos  in  accuracy  with  progress  through  tho  grados. 

12.  Moro  emphasis  should  bo  placed  on  accuracy  iii  all  phosos  of 

arithmetic  work.  y*  . 

13.  A study  should  bo  mado  to  dotermino  the  causes  for  the 
apparent  inferiority  of  tho  sovonth  grados  in  several  of  the  tosts. 

‘ ^ 4.  A study  should  bo  mado  to  dotcrmino,tho  causes  of  the  extreme 
variations  in  ability  among  tho  several  schools  and  grades. 

15.  A 6tudy  should  bo  made  to  dotermino  tho  possibility  of  excusing 
certain  individual  pupils  from  unnecessary  drill. 

16.  Moro  emphasis  is  needed  on  'undamental  operations. 


and  on  problems  involving  reasoning 


/ 
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Chapter  VIII. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


The  public  high  school  in  America  has  had  a remarkable  develop 
ineiit,  not  only  in  numbers,  size,  and  magnificence  of  material  etpiip- 
nient,  but  in  variety  of  types  which  have  been  evolved  in  the  effort 
to  meet  conditions  as  they  have  existed  in  different  localities  or  as 
they  have  changed  with  the  passing  of  the  years.  A simple  catalogue 
i>f  the  more  important  of  these  types  of  secondary  schools  serves'  to 
, illustrate  the  extent  of  the  development  which  has  taken  place: 


Types  of  organization: 

Four  years,  based  on  eight  years 
elementary  school. 

Six  jiPiirn,  based  on  six  years  eh** 
memory  hcIiooI. 

Junior  high  JM  hooJ,  three  years. 
Senior  high  wliool,  three  years. 
Township  high  school . 

County  high  pcIwh*! 

Kvenlng. 

Coin  inunt  bm. 

Part  time,  cooperative. 

Technical. 

Vocational. 

Cosmopolitan.  * 


Types  of  curriculum: 

(Jenerut. 

Col^ge  preparatory 
Clns*i|cnl. 

Scientillc; 

Literary. 

I YofeKsloniil.  y * 

Commercial. 

Agricultural. 

Manual  training,  nic«'hnnlr  an*. 

t<H'hulilal. 

• liHlusiiial. 

Mnuieinahlng.  home  economic** 
household  arts. 

Normal. 


The  development  of  high  schools  in  numbers  nnd  size  is  suggested 
by  Table  135a  niul  figure  G7n.  During  (he  decade  from  1S00  to 
1900,  while  the  total  population  of  continental  United  States  in- 
creased 20.7  per  cent,  Table  135b,  the  number  of  high  schools  ro- 
porting  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  increased  137.7  per  cent,  the 
number  of  high-school  teachers  increased  123.4  per  cent,  and  the 
number  of  high-school  students  increased  155.8  per  cent.  These 
..fates  of  increase  were,  accelerated  somewhat  during  the  succeeding  , 
decade,  until  about  1908,  when  a period  of  even  more  rapid  expansion, 
especially  in  numbers  of  teachers  and  students,  began.  Tins  rapid 
pansion  is  still  effective,  so  far,  as  the  latest  available  figure  show. 


* . 
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whi,e  the  total  popalation  hod  increased  to  159.5  per  cept 
of  the  population  in  1890,  the  number  of  high  schools  Was  4(525  per 
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Table  13J5n.— Development  of  public  high  school*  reporting  to  the  United  State* 
Bureau  of  Education , 1SS9-90  to  191i-15.1 


! 

Year  reported.  . | 

] 

Schools. 

Teachers, 

Students. 

i 

Number. 

Per  corit. 

Number. 

Ter  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cenL 

1899-00.... 

2,  .120 

100.0 

0.120 

100.0 

202,903 

100.0 

laoo-ot 

2,771 

109.7 

8,210 

*90.7 

211,690 

* 104.3 

1SQ1  92 * 

3,  or* 

120.2 

9,6*4 

• IO1.0 

239,650 

118.0 

1832  on 

3,218 

127.1 

10, lit 

111.2 

251,023 

125.3 

1893-94 j 

Rw-95 A..... 

3,904 

160.9 

. 12, 120 

132.0 

239,274. 

142.5 

4,7l2 

180.5 

14. 122 

154.  S 

350,099 

172.6 

1895-96 

4,974 

190.9 

16,700 

172. 1 

380,493 

187.6 

189*1-97 

5.  nio 

. 3 

10,809 

J81.3 

409.433 

201.7 

1897-98 ; 

5,315 

210.4 

17,941 

MG.  7 

449,000 

221.6 

1898-99...... t4„J 

6, 493 

217.6 

18,718 

205.2 

470,227 

234.6 

1899-1900 ! 

I 6,005 

237.7 

20,372 

223.4 

519,251 

255.1 

1900  1031.... 

6,318 

250.1 

21,778 

238.8 

541,730 

266.0 

1903-3..1 

0,292* 
0, 8-K) 

249.1 
2*8. 2 

22,415 

24,349 

243.8 
2<V7. 0 

550,011 
‘ 592,213 

271.3 
291  1 

1903-4 ...... 

7,230 

2S6.2 

20,700 

293.4 

. 036, 

313.3 

1901-5 ; 

7,570* 

299.0 

28,401 

312.1 

079,702 

334.0 

1905-0 

8,031- 

317.0 

30 

338.2 

722,092 

356.1 

1900-7 

8,  HIM 

348.3 

32,774 

A 350.4 

751,081 

370.1 

1907-8 : 

8.9G0 

354.7 

36,399 

3S8.1 

770,450 

¥9-1 

1908-9 

9,317 

. 8 

37,491 

411.1 

341,273 

414.6 

1000-10 ;.... 

10,213 

401.3  ! 

41,007 

450.9 

915,001 

450.0 

1910-11 

10,234 

406.1 

45, 107 

,496.3 

984,077 

485.1 

1911-12. 

i 11,224 

411.3 

61,863 

608.0 

1,105.360 

544.6 

1912- M 

11,277 

440.4 

53,733 

689.2 

1,134,771 

M0  1 

1913-14 *. 

11,615 

455.V 

67,909 

03.6.0 

1,218.804  1 

1 600.6 

1914-15..; 

11,074 

• 

4G2.2 

► 

02,619 

085.5 

1,328,984 

654.  P 

* 8m  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  t>  year  ending  Juno  30, 1910,  Vol.  II,  p.  449. 


Table  135b. — Increase  in  total*  population  of  continental  ^United  State*  from 
1 ^ 1890  to  1915/ 


^ : : 

Census  yoar. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

1890....; x; .■ * 

02,947,714 
75,991,575 
| 01, 972,206 

100,399,318 

„ 100.1 
120.1 
14M 
150.0 

1900. . . 

4910..  J. | 

1915*.  E •. .' 

* Estimated. 
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NEED  OF  ADJUSTMENT  TO  NEW  CONDITIONS. 
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These  figures  tell  only  part  of  the  sthry  of  the  d^clopmcnt  of  sec- 
ondary education.  The  expansion  of  high-school  facilities  and  the 
introduction  of  varied  courses  of  study  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  , 
changes  in  the  social,  economic,  mul  occupational  life  of  the  people.  v 
In  its  beginnings  tho  high  school  was  almost  exclusively  a college 
preparatory  school  for  the  narrowly  limited  number  of  persons  who 
woro  expcctcd*  to  enter  tho  higher  professional  callings.  The  or-  , 
ganiznjtion  and  tho  curriculum  were  developed  to  meet  the  specific 
►urposo  of  preparation  for  college  and  professional  school,  and  the 
Bjgh  school  pa8sc<T  thrdugh  aTon^pdfiod  during  which  its  entire 
machinery  cjf  aims  and  methods  yrns pract^ 

>lle|eren^ 
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Within  a few  short,decadcs,  however,  a new  and  more  democratic 
ideal  has  emerged,  and  now  the  attainment  of  a high-school  educa- 
tion by  every  boy  and  girl  has  been  acclaimed  ns  a reasonable  object 
of  endeavor,  and  educational  writers,  frequently  refer  to  the  high 
school  as  the  “ people’s  college  ” ns  an  assured  fact. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  if  high-school  advantages  aro  to  be 
participated  in  Jiy  nil  boys  and  girls  there  must  be  a complete  break 
with  the  tradition  that  the  satisfaction  of  college-entrance  require- 
ments will  adequately  meet  the  situation,  or  that  any  one' Course  of 
instruction  for  all  students  will  suffice.  It  must  be  recognized  clearly 
that  for  many  years  to  coipe  only  a small  fraction  of  high-school 
- cn*3  enter  college.  For  these  the  host  possible  preparation 
for  college  must  continuo  to  bo  provided,  and  the  requisite  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  energy  and  means  for  this  purpose  must  not  in  the 
least  bo  abated.  . . * 

Fbr  the'  remaining  overwhelming  majority  of  boys  and  girls 'it 
must  bo  accepted  that  the  completion  of  the  high-school  course  repre- 
sents the  final  limit  of  attendance  upon  day  school,  under  existing 
conditions.  The  question  as  to  the  wisdom  of  attempting  to  change 
these  conditions,  so  that  every  individual  may  reasonably  expect  to 
receive  a .college  education,  is  not  involved  in  the  acceptance  of  the 
fact  that  conditions  ns  they  are  determine  immediate  procedure.  ' 

• The  high  school,  then,  should  address  itself  to  the  task  of  discov- 

• ermg  the  ways  in  which  it  may  render  the  maximum  possible  assist- V- 
ancoto  all-  boys  and  girls  in  their  efrorts  to  prepare  for  useful  and 
satisfying  careers  in  many  different  directions.  The  problems  of 
providing  the  best  possible  education  for  the  boy  Vho  is  to  enter  a 
steel  plant,  or  a wholesale  commission  house,  or  the  steam  or  electric 
railroad  service,  or  the  grocery  business;  or  for  a girt  who  is  to  enter 
tho  department  store  or  factory,  or  manage  a'h  office,  or  become  # 
homo  maker  have  no  less  claim  upon  the  attention  off  tho  school  thaii 

^problems  of  providing  tho  best  possible  education  for  the'  young 
people  who  will  enter  college.  The  former  problems  are  for  more  -- 
complicated,  bcqousc  of  the  great  variety  of  uses  that  will  bo  mode  of 
the  training  given ; .their  solution  presents  a much  more  formidable 
task,  because  of  tho  larger  number  of  individuals  involved. 

Students  of  education  nro  far  from  Being  in  agreement  as  to  the 
significance  of  recent  tendencies,*  or  as  to  the  validity  of  conclusions 
derived  from  the  numerous  experiments  now  under  way.  Appar-  .^ 
ently  there  is  as  yet  no  accepted  “ best  ”-typo’of  h'igli'school.  Secohd;  £ .. 
•iy  cduontioh  is  npssihg  through  a stage  of  rapid  evolution, 

/ mnny  of  the  factors  which;  will  dctcrmino  tho  forna  ond  status  of  this  ^ 
' olflmate  institution  are  still  but  imperfectly  defined  and  upderstebd.!^ 
Upon  overy^city  having  the  popuhitidn  ^ “ 

- w™**,  foils  tim  resbodat^  * 
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tific  and  aggressive  study  of  the  problems  peculiar  to  the  high-school 
period.  That  San  Francisco  has  not  discharged'  her  full  duty  in 
this  respect  appears  from  th.e  discussion  in  the  following  pqges. 

✓ e 

IMPORTANT  FEATURES  OF  THE  SUCCESSFUL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

■ . , ■ i 

s Afi  a statement  of  the  goal  toward  which  all  efforts  for  the  iro: 
provement  of  the  high  schools  should  consistently  strive,  a brief 
outline  of  the  important  'features  of  the  successful  high  school  is 
* offered.  Every  first-class  high  school  in  San  Francisco,  or  elsewhere, 

■ should  meet  the  following  conditions: 

« (1)  A well-built,  scientifically  arranged,  thoroughly  equipped, 

! thoroughly  modernized  structure,  sufficient  in  size  and  appointments, 
not  only  to  accommodate  air  the  pupils  who  are  at  present  attending 
the  school,  but  all  in  the  immediate  district  who  ought  to  be  attend- 
ing., I " 

(2)  The  building  should  contain,  in  addition  to  the  usual  plass- 
rooms,  offices,  and  jtjie  like,  provision  for  manual  training,  household 
arts,  equipment  and  supplies  for  stenography,  typewriting,  book- 
keeping, and  other  commercial  work;  laboratories  well  located,  well 
lighted,. well  ventilated,  and  equipped  with  modem  apparatus;  a 
gymnasium  sufficient  in  size  to  accommodate  both  evening  and  day 
school  pupils  and  thoroughly  supplied  with  .up-to-date  , apparatus 
fpr  all  kinds  of  correctional  work;  a lunch  room  sufficient  in  size 
and  equipment  to.  accommodate  in  two  or  three  sections  as  many  7 
•^pupils  as  the  completed  structure  is  intended  to  care  for-;  an  assembly 
hall  equipped  with  stage  and  scenery  sufficient  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  school  itself  or  the  district  in  which  the  school  is  located  to 
give  dramatic,  musical,  and  other  public  programs  for  the  sake  of 
social  life^and  community  expression.  * 

, (3)  Courses  of  study  of  such  variety  and  strength  as  to  meeUthe 
educational  needs  of  young  people  who  are  to  be  intelligent,  indepen- 
dent citizens  in. a great  democratic  State. 

(4)  Such  d number  of  teachers  of,  the  standards  of  preparation 
similar  to  those  required  by  the  California  State  lftw  that  the  total 
^ ^enrollment  of  the  school  when  divided  by  the  number  of  teachers 
. will  be  under  30.  The  principal  of  the  school  6hduld  be  expected  to 
^ take  onT  active  .part  in*the  selection,  promotion,  dud  discharge  of  his 
^ ^teachers,  and  in  the  direction  of  their  professional  growth  in  service, 
^j^bjeefc,^  of  xourse,  to  the  approval  of  the  superintendent  of  schools, 

B|who  Bhould  i&jikfe  all  i^ommendationVto  the  bbard  for  the  appoint' 
mmtf  promotion,  and  discharge  of  teachers,  as  recommended  in 
||;'vChaptes  III . of  this  report. 

principal  should  be 
offica  help  sufficient  induantity 
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to  be  spent  in  clerical . details  but  rather  in  strictly  professional 
service.  a 

C6)  The  principal  may  act  as  a deqn  of  men  with  all  the  functions  ..." 
attributed  to  such  an  official,  otherwise  a capable  assistant  should  . 
te  employe  for  this  work.  There  should  be  tf  dean  of  women,  s '-' 
director  of  gymnasium  work,  a director  of  athletics,  and  a director  ’ 

of  music,  including  Jband  and  orchestra.  ’ 

(T)  Most  important  of  all  is  that  superintendent  and  principaf 
should  be  capable  of  adequate  inspiring  leadership,  and  should  hare ' 
the  necessary  freedom  and  Support,  professional  and  financial. 

• • . • . V •. 

COMPARISON  WITH  ‘OTHER  CITIES.,  " 

Figures  printed  in  Chapter  II\show  that,  in  comparison  with 
other  cities,  San  Francisco  has  not /shared  proportionately  in  the  ! 
movement  for  the  expansion  of  public  high-school  facilities  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  country  as  a wholo.  Only  ohe-of  the  10  cities 
In  the  ist,  Table  15,  ranks  lower  thanj^n  Francisco  in  number  of  - 
higli-school  pupils  per  1,000  of  population.  Even  with  a relatively 
small  number  of  elementary-school  pupils  per  1,000.  of  population, 
the  number  of  high-school  pupils  per  1,000  elementary-school  pupils  ' 
is  low— only  two  of  the  10  cities  rank  lower,  Table  16. 

It  has  not  been  possible  tojletcrmine  with  certainty,  what,  are  the 
underlying  causes  of  this  comparative  neglect  of  public  high-schobl  . 
education  in  San  Francisco.  While  the  survey  commission  was  un- 

,a.b  e t0  *"quire..fl.,  ly  *"to  the  “cavities  of  secondary  schools  other 
than  public,  sufficient  information  was  secured  to  suggest  that,  com- 
pared with  other  cities,  San  Francisco  probably  has  more  than' her' 
proportionate  share  of  students  enrolled  in  SUcl,  schools.  To  a cer^ * 
tam  eXfent  a situation  of  this  character  undoubtedly  reflects  a feel  * 

7™  m“ny  Pnrent«  that  the  opportunities  and  facilities  * 

of  the  public  high  schools  are  either  less  adequate,  less  accessible,  or 
inferior  to  those  afforded  by  private  agencies.  In  any  event  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  further  study -of  this  situation  bl  made, ’in  its 
relation  to  the  relatively  inadequate  development  of  public  hfeb 
schools  m San  Francisco.  ' * ^ 

Problems  relating  to  the  organization  ahd  administration  of  the 

' itt  fft0.0  8 “ Spn  Francisco  are  discussed  mofe  fully  m Chapter 

“^l^9  ^P0^  . We  proceed  uow  to  a dksu^sion  of  the  schools ; 
ffiaeves.  ' V ' ' . ", 

* *'  LOCATION  OK  II10H  KHO^lil  ‘ 


:* 


_ Aa  indicated  in  the  discussion  in  connection  with  Figure  17;  page 
V’T*  anamination  of : the  mop  and  a study  of  the  congested  .centers 
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of  population  in  the  city  shojy  that  the  high  schools  are  not  located 
60  as  to  accommodate  to  the  best  advantage  the  high-school  pbpula- 
tion  of  the' city.  The -five  high  schools  are  located  within  an  area  * 
inclosed  by  a circle  of  approximately  2 miles  diameter,  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  city,  although  tho  land.orca  of  thoJ^ty  embraces  43 
square  miles.  - ™ 

Apparently  one  of  the  objects  in  view  in  placing  the  high  schoojs^y 
thus  centrally  and  near- together  was  to  give  the  student,  a choice 
among  the  advantages  offered.  Those  children  who  resido  within  a 
. reasonable 'distance  of  the  center  of  this  area  are  able  to  c^rcise 
this  privilege.  Theoretically  the  same  choice  is  open  to  all  children, 
but  the  distances  to  be  traversed  and  tho  difficulties  involved  in 
getting  about  in  certaip  directions  because  of  topographic  features 
operate  to  prevcnt'thc  exercise  of  such  choice.. 

Ijfct  only  are  many  thousands  of  children  thus  practically  denied 
a choice  of  high-school  work,  but  there  are  largo  portions  of  JSan 
Francisco’s  population  that  have  no  high-school  accommodation!^  at 
all  within  convenient  reach.  The  congested  centers  of  Richmond  and 
Korth  Beach,  for  example,  are  far  away  from  and  have  ho  means  of 
*easy  and  convenient  access  to  any  public  high  school.^  The  same 
may  bp  said  of  the  larger,  though  less  thickly  settled,  section  of  the 
city  lying  south  of'an  cast  ahd  west  line  drawn  through  one  of  the 
Twin  Peaks.  ‘ • 

, In  the  Polytechnic  High  School  San  Francisco  is  attempting  to 
develop  certain  special  types  of'courses  of  study,  and  yet  the-suceess'' 
of  this  experiment  has  beery  jeopardised  by  the  'very  site  selected. 
JTitlr  Golden  Gate  Pardon  one  side,  and  the  expanse  of  unoccupied 

* territory  surrounding  Twin  PenksAn  the  other,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  locate  tho  school  witbfik^walking  distance,  of  a Smaller 

- number  of  homes.1  ' * , ^ /" 

_ EVENING  SCftoeL  IN  EACH  IllOn  SCHOOL. 

* » 

To  enable  tho  city  to  comply  fully  with  the  evident  intent  of  the 
California  law  on  the  sul^^t  of  evening  schools,  ft  is  recommended 
that,  evening,  schools  be  opened  in  all  of  tho  high-school  buildings 
in  the  city  and  equipment  nnd  provision  in  faculty,  library,  and 
laboratory  be  made 'to  care  for  in  a,  satisfactory  way*  all.  who  may 
elect  to  comb  and  choose  their  .work  from  the  curriculum  provided. 

* Curricula  m such  e veningscliools  should  provide  courses  in  English 
and  citi2endiip  for  foreigners,  cooking,  sewing,  meclfiinical  dravjjng. 

r7 stenography,  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  ^penmanship,  arithmetic, 

‘ j}rinting,  and.  Suchotblr  subjects  as  the  industries  of  the  city  Of  9 
* &»n  Francisco- seem  to  demand.  For  further  discussion  of  evening 
seeChepterXV.  v • ...  # • 

r»<ii 
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. The  location  of  the  present  buildings  can  not  well  be  changed. 

I'  The  -High  Sclieol  of  Commerce  needs  to  havo  its  present  building 
remodeled  and  modernized,  and  'an  addition  built  oil  the  adjoining, 
lor,  oq  a part  of  which  there  are  now  two  temporary  wooden  build- 
ings in  use*  The  remodeling  and  modernizing  of  this  building 
should  provide  for  up-to-date  lighting  and  heating,  better  ventila- 
tion, and  a complete  reorganization  and  modernization  of  the  plumb, 
ing.  In  all  the  high-school  buildings  in  which  such  conditions  are 
not»found,dike  changes  should  be  made  at  once. 

>he  new.  building  for  th&  High  School  of  Commerce  should  have 
■«n  auditorium^  largo  enough  to.  accommodate  *1,500  people,  a stage 
and  stage  equipment  for  public  programs. and  fox  uso  in  both  the 
day  and  evening  School.  It  should  have  an  indoor  gymnasium  and 
a lunch  room  large  cnoifgh  to  accommodate  this  number  of  students, 
as  well  as  fchops  and  home  economics  laboratories. 

. Equally  bad  physical  conditions  were  found  in  the  building  df| 
the  Mission  High  School.  Changes  In  the  present  building  and  a 
new  structure  on  the  adjoining  lot  are  urgently  needed  hero  also. 

In  addition  to  well-equipped  laboratories,  gymnasium,  audito- 
rium, and  lunch  room  in  eqcli  high-school  building,  there  should  be 
also  a well-equipped  library,  in  clinrge  of  which  should  be  a well- 
trained  librarian.  Not  one  of  the  high  schools  at.  present  has  either 
a well-equipped. library  or  a librarian.  It  is  quite  ns  necessary  that 
both  the  library*  find,  the  librarian  bo  provided  fox  in  nil  of  those  J* 
^schools  as  it  is  that  laboratories,  gymnasiums,  lunch  rooms,  audi- 
toriums, and  well-equipped  teachers  shall  be  provided.  The  physi- 
cal necessities  and  the  physical  equipment  with  which  a teacher,  is  ' 
confronted-  play  a rory  great  part  in  the  success  of  the  prcfclqct 
which  tld*  school  turns  out.  * 

In  nil  the  hjgh-school  buildings  wlicro  the ’toilet  rooms  nro  located 
entirely  or  partially  in  the  basement  such  changes  should  bo  made 

* as  to  place  these' 'accommodations  on  each  floor  of  tlio  building 
The  reason  for  ref  using  to  approve  toilet  rooms  placed  in  the  base- 
ment is  apparent.  Such  rooms  should  be’  placed  where  there  is. 
light,  proper  ventilation,  proper  sanitation,  and  .proper  supervision./. 
When  placed  inHhe  basement  they^aro  a constant  menace  to  pi^tfc 
healthy  to  the  discipline  of  the  school,  ‘and  to  the.  morals  of  the  . . . 

. children.  ' . • Y ^ 

Th^  buildings  ‘ hot  provided  with  individual  lockers  ‘for  . pupils  -1 
should  have  such  provision  4ffat  once  and  these  lockers  placed  in 

* the  corridors  above  the  Moment  floor,  /where  they  may  be  supeii.T 
vised  hnd  where  p perty  belonging  to  students  may  be  securely 
protected.  The  pilferi  f which  goes  on: under  otl^er  dAons  is 

I ''  ' 11  ■ ■■  * 
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a menace  to  good  citizenship  and  ought  to  have  no  place  for  de- 
velopment in  a public-school  building. 

As  indicated-in  Chapter  V,  the  placing  of  lockers  in  the  corridors 
is  not  an  ideal  arrangement,  as  they  slioulcTbe  provided  for  in  special 
locker  rooms  which  are  planned  for  when  the  building  is  laid  out. 

* NEW  HIGH  SCHOOLS  NEEDED. 

Since  the  pupils  of  secondary  sc]g$>l  age  in  North  Qeach  and  Kich* 
-mond  have  such  long  distances  to  go  to  reach  a high  school,  and  . 
since  the  other  high  schools  are  so  located  that  they  can  scarcely 
take  care  of  the  pupil&of  secondary  age  within  their  own  immediate 
environs^  high-school  buildings  should  be  constructed  in  these  two 
suburbs.  It  is  not  necessary  that  these  buildings  provide, nt  first 
for  morp  than  junior  high  schools,  but  it  is  clear  that  ^ith  the  de- 
velopment of  population*  in  these  suburban  sections  there  wiirsiton 
be  need  for  $enior  higli^school  accommodations.  . * • 

OFFICE  ASSISTANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT.  \ * 

4 

All  the  high  schools  of  the  pity  should  be  provided  with  such  office 
equipment  that  the  records  of  tho^ehpol  may  be  adequately  pre- 
served and  available  for  constant  and  immediate  use,  and  that'  all 
needed  clerical  woyk  may  be  done  conveniently.  There  should  be  a 
record^  clerk  and  a .stenographer  in  each  high  school  having  500 
'students  or  more;  and  certainly  a* stenographer  in  each** high  school 
numbfring  fewer  than  ^500  students.  Under  existing  conditions, 
without  clerical  assistance  of  this  kind,  the  principal  is  obliged  to 
spend  much  time  in%kccping  records,  writ jng /letters,  filing  papers, 
and  answering  and  operating  the  telephone,  instead  of  doing  the 
* professional  work  properly  belonging  to  |i\ office.  " f 

With  such  trained  help  as  lips  been  indicated  for  all  of  the  build* 
ingi,  and  which  is  for  the  nfcst  payt  lacking  in  the  present  buildings^ 
’it,will  bp  possible  to  keep  a card  catalogue  of  all  pupils  and  to  know 
definitely  for  10  years  following  their  graduation  where  they  go. 

- whkt  th*5r  do,  and  hoyv  (he  school’s  impression  upon  tlicmicontributes 
, to  their  success  in  life.  No  school  may  properly  answer  the  question 
. > we  contributing  the  right  kind  of  material  to  the  community?” 

* Traless  it  takes  the  pains  t<x  find  put  what  its  student#  actually  do 
after  the  school  has  ceased  to  dircct.them.  . 


< . 
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Since  California's  law  requires  v^ry'high  standards  for  high* 
i.p^bool*  teachers,  it  inayjjo  inferred  that  the  scholastic-preparation  of 
* hig!i-8chopl;tpachar!  in,  San  Ernrioisco  « good.*  > Their  experience  , . 
extaadodfiahil  ^considerable  numbec  of  them*  have  bcen  leachii\g~for^‘ 
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80  years  and  inorc.  The  amount  of  work  done  by  teachers  in  all 
high  schools,  however,  measured  by  the  number  of  periods  per  day 
they  are  busy,  is  too  great  unlqss  this  represents  all  the  contribution 
which  the  teacher  makes  to  the  school. 

Tho  number  of  periods  of  actual  classroom  instruction  a day  should 
usually  not  exceed  five  per  teacher,  and  no  teacher  should  be  required 
to  teach  more  than  six  periods  a day.  The  North  Central  Associa- 
tion  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  representing  institutions  in 
14  States  of  tho  Mississippi  Valley,  refuses  to  accredit  any<higfc 
school  having  more  than  six  recitation  periods  a day  for  any  tracker 

-There  arc  classes  in  all  tho  high  schools  in  Son  Francisco  contffin- 
mg  too  many  students  for  effective  work.  Tho  North  Centra^  As- 
sociation recommends  25  students  per  class  as  the  maximund  and 
maintains  that  no  recitation  class  should  enroll  more  than  80  students. 

• l FranC1SC°’  as  shown  Table  45, -Chapter  n,  nearly  one- 

half  (48.2  per  cent)  of  £11  tho  high-school  classes  reported  enroll- 
mont  of  31  pupils  or  more,  and  nearly  one-fourth  (23.9  per  cent)  re- 
ported enrollment  of  more  than  40  pupils  each. 

The  size  of  classes  should  be  reduced  gradually  .until  the  usual 
maximum  average  attendance  does  not  exceed  25  pupils  per  class. 

Only  m exceptional  cases  should  recitntioYi  classes  be  permitted  to 
exceed  30  This  policy  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  improvement  in  the 
quahty  of. the  school  work  and  to  a reduction  in  the  proportion  of 
student  failures.  * * ’ 

w PROFESSIONAL  ATTITUDE. 

There  are  indications  in  all  tho  high  schools  that  proper  condi- 
tions for  tho  stimulation  of  professional  spirit  and  professional', 
attitude  toward  work  have  potheen  provided.  Teachers  report  verv 
. ljttle  extended  reading  of  pedagogical  literature  or  attendance  at 
educational  conventions  and  mombership  in  State  or  national 
teachers  associations.  There  is  little  or  no  evidence  that  -group* 
of  teachers  engaged  .in  the  same  kind  of  work  (such  as  English 
teachers?-  science  teachers,  and  sojw)  aro  reading  the  literature  of  ' 
tlieir  subject  and  are  attempting  to  improve  their  work  from  month 
, to  month  and  from  year  to  year. 

Ihcre.sccms  to  be  a lack .of  that  unity  and  interest  among  the 
tyghjschool  teachers  necessary  for  a proper  esprit'  de  corps  and  £ 

, success, : No  indication  w©^  found,  that  any  effective 

,p  nn  has  been  devised  M'd  put  into  Operation  to  improve  the  teachers 
in  service  during 'their.  probationary  ^IPiod,  This  is  a most  serious » <1 

omission.  For  the  most,  part,  those  who  have  bcen4tiftgf  ip  the*, 
service  appear  to  bo  content  artd  static.  The  aosunuuft.o*  holding » ; 
ftoip  a^inst  .ft  od*  has  probably  had  wry  mch  txn  &;.X 

+ ' ' ' ' ' ' 
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with  killing  the  highest  nrtd  best  kind  of  professional  spifit,  as  it 
tsjjttt  to  do  for  all  except  those  who  work  altruistically  for  the  good 

of  1 rlicir  pupils  nnd.for  the  loro  of  their  work.  

If  teachers  were  encouraged  to  join  tho  high‘schooi  ttnehers' 
association  of  tho  State  or  county,  tlio  stimulation,  encouragement,' 
and  sympathetic  cooperation  which  would  bo  tliys  engendered  in 
the  high-school  faculty  would  be  very  great.  It  would  be  greater 
still  if  teachers  wero  sent  to  Stato  and  national  educational  conven- 
tions and  required. to  niafeo  full  reports  to  their  colleagues  in  meet- 
ings held  for  this  purpose.  “When,  the  springs  of  professionalism* 
among  tho  teachers  have  dried,  up,  tho  pupils  who  aro  to  be  taught 
are  very  likely  to  be  athirst."’  • ' " 

’ Tho  principals,  endowed  with  proper  aiithority,  might  make  of  - 
their  own  tyciilty  meetings,  which  ought  to  be  held  nt  least  once 
U month  duripg  the  school,  yfcar,  such,  a seminar  of  interest  as  would  : 
certainly,  fcvcn  .if  slowjy,  ctycato  a desire  among  members  of  the 
faculty'  to  investigate  in  their  own  fields  tho  problems  confronting’ 
them,  but  whichdftvc  fyund  moro  or  Foss  complete  solution  in  other 
.farge  school  systems.  • 

One  of  the  best'  means  of  arousing  the  lethargy,  deadness,  and  smug 
. satisfaction  among  a well-prepared  and  highly  contented  faculty 
to  induce  some  of  the' more  nimble-minded  of  the  group  to  begin  some 
kind  of.  experiment  to  solve  a particularly  perplexing  problem  in  the 
school.  > When  this  problem  has  been  correctly  solved  and  the  prin- 
cipal and  the  teachers  arc  fairly  content  with  the  solution,  the  teacher 
who  has-been  instrumental  in  this  experiment  should  make  a com- 
pleto  written  presentation  of  the  study  to  tlio  entire* faculty  and. 
havo  ono  of  the  newspapers  make  a wl-itc-up  of  it  to  show  what  may  - 
bo  done.  This  may  in  turn  arouse  some  one  else  in  the  faculty  to  ask 

• for  tl^e  privilege  pf  making  spmo  experiment  in  another  department 

and  thus  a spirit  of  inquiry  which  can  not  fail  to  foster  professional 
growth  will  soon  pervade  tho  entiro  school  system.  * * ' 

MORE  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  PRINCIPALS. 

The  authority  of  the ’principal  should  be  final  on  many  things 
which  concern  tho.  faculty,  the  curricula  in  tho  school,  tlio  profes- 
sional spirit  of  the  teachers,'  and  the  school’s  community  relation 
■ ships.  The.  schools  of  San  Francisco  seem  to  bo  defective  in  this 
respect. . The  thing  which  is  most  needed  among  the  teachers  is  big, 

.■  r forceful,  dhshacklod  leadership  with  freedom  ahd:  visipn.  .That  is 

* tkfilimintr  flihf.  nnKlri  1:  hnva  JiL 


mm  ng  that  capable  leaders  hgve  been  sjrieeted  as  principals,  with^ 
broad  bjit  clearly  defined  limits  of  discretm,  •responsibility,  and  au- 
thority,. tho  hoard  of  education  should  keep  its  hands  off  jand  leave'  - 
^ tho  principals  freeyritbinfheee  limits  to  work  out  the  prablems  of 
^Hhs  school*.,  ; ^ > r. .v-/;.  ft.'.:.  *>  ■ 
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Many  of  tho  things  referred  to  as  lacking  and  desirable  \night 
’ «psily  bo  secured  under  leadership  of  this  kind,  foul'  principal  cap 
exercise  neither  freedom  nor  vision  when  fhey  aro  conscious  of  vthe 
fact  that  ono.ihcmbcr  of  tlio  board  of  education'  has  final  riuthorW 

* in  one  matter,  a particular  committee  of  the  board  in  another  matter 
«n  assistant'  or  doptity  superintendent  in  another,  and  the  supmin-  . 

• pendent  in  still ’another.  . Such  division  of  authority  in  details  trends 
to  prevent 'any  earnest  preparation  for  leadership  and  responsibility  • 
An  the  part  of  principals. 

Underrating  conditions  it  can  not  bo  maintained  Hint  the  prin-. 
cipal  of#  High  school  in  Son  Francisco  has  a fair  opportunity  to 
work  out  the  progressive  ideals  which  his- position  ns  a specialist  in 
secondary  cducatioh  should  qualify  him  to  formulate,  nor  a fab 
opportunity  to  exercise  tho  degree  of  influence  in  tho  councils  of  the  ' 
school  system  or  tho  quality  of  leadership  in  his  own  particular  field' 
of  which  he  is  presumably  callable,  in  theso  respects  tho  city  i» 
practically  in  tho  position  of  expending  a sum  of  money  for.  a special 
kina  of  expert  service  and  then  declining  to  receive  it. 


■* 


COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


^J'he  course  of  study  is  one  of  tho  most  essential  factors  in  the  mak- 
ing  of  a successful*  high  school.  The  extent  and  character  of  the 
. process  that  ha.s  been  ‘made  in  secondary  education  in  America 
during  the  past  few  decades  is  elearly  seen  by  comparing  the  tradi- 
tional curricuKim,  the  great,  bulk  of  which  wAs  made  up  of  Latin, 
Greek,  and  mat^cinatics,  with  tho  offering  of  ono  of  tho  modern 
• cosmopolitan  high  schools  to  bff"  found  in  our  larger  cities. 

As  already  noted;  thAim  of  the  high  school' in  the  early  days  in 
this  country,  was  tho  comparatively  simple  ope  of  preparing  for  cn- 
- trance  upon  tho  'work  of  tho  classical  course  in  college.  * To-day  (he 
objective  sought  by  the  framers  of  high-school  courses  of  study  are 
varied  and  complex.  To  the  early  simple  curriculum  have  been 
added  from  -time  to  timo  modern  languages,  natural  science, ‘'political 
and  social  science,  fine  arts/taanunl  qrts,  nnd  other  subjects,  until  (he 
range*  of  studies  has  long  sinco  passed' far  bfeyond  the  capacities  or 
needs  of  any  individual  pupil. . *•  . 

Since  no  pupil  could  take  all  the  subjects  offered,  some  plan  hAd 
. to  be  devisedlo  arrange  them  in  groups  adapted  to  the  capacities  nndv® 
heeds  of  individuals,  and  designed  to  accomplish  the  purposes  (hoy 
itoay  hav&hnd  in  ntcring.school  Thus  ilio  high  school  has  * $ 
^through, several, stages  with  refcrcnco-to  this  feature  of  the  course'  \ 
of  study:  (1)  Ono  fixed  ctfrriculunr,  four  years  in  length  in  its  finnl  ) 
fprm,  attempted  by  *11  students  at  jin:  (2)  two^ojr  More  fixed  enr^^ 
* ncul^  iour  year,  in  l^riwdi^  V mora 
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goals,  one  of  which  must  be  chosen  by  the  student  at  the  Outset;  (8) 
tqro  or  more  curricula,  four  years  in  length,  one  or  more  of  which 
may  be  fixed,  but  in  one  or  more  of  which  is  introduced  the  principle 
of  choice  among  certain  groups  of  specified  subjects;  in  each  year 
of  tbo  course  certain  subjects  are  required  of  tho  student,  while  the 
remainder  of  his  program  is  filled  out  by  choosing  from  among  • 

‘ number  of  subjects  provided  in  each  case ; (4)  two  or  more  curricula, 
four  years  in  length,  in  at  least  one  of-  which  the  student  is  left  en- 
tirely free  to  select  the  sty  dies  to  bo  pursued,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  an  adviser,  and  limited  only  by  the  requirements  of  carrying  a 
certain  minimum  number  of  subjects  and  of  completing  a certain 
' number  of  credits  for  a diplqmn ; (5)  special  curricula  of  less  than 
four  years  in  length,  designed  to  meet  'certain  needs  which  experi- 
ence with  students  has  shown  to  exist.  _ . 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  evolution  of  a great  variety  of  courses 
of  study  has  been  accompanied  or,  it  may  bo,  facilitated,  by  the  de> 
velopment  of  a number  of  types  of  high  schools,  such  as  the  manual 
• training  high  school,  tho  commercial  high  school,  and  others.'  In- 
deed, some  educators  have  maintained  that  special  typo  schools  have 
been  essential  to  the  successful  working  out  of  the  experiments  which 
have  resulted  in  tlys  present*  variety  of  curricula..  It  is  held  that  the 
conditions  necessary  for  the  development  of  a new  typo  of  curricu-' 

. turn  are  most  easily  and  surely  provided  in  a separate  school. 

On  tho  other-hand,  there  is  considerable  weight  of  opinion  favor- 
ing the  combination  of  a number  of  types  of  curriculum  in  one  ■ 
school,,  in  order  to  extend  tho  range  of  choico  open  to  the  student, 
after  theso  curricula  have  thoroughly  demonstrated  their  educational 
value.  This  is  the  view  held  by  the  survey  commission,  as  outlined -in 
Chapter  III.  • *' 


• TENDENCIES  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

• &"  * 

1 ...  There  is  unmistakablo  evidence  of  a trend  of  development,  even 
though  very  conservative,  in' tho  right  direction  in.  San  Frnncisco’s. 
dealings  with  her  high  schools.  With  tho  increase  in  high-school 
population^  tlie  city  has  added  to  tho  number  of  high  schools  until 
there  are  now  five.  In  at  least*  three  cases,  following  tho  practice 
’then  prevailing  in  many  American  cities  and  still  more  or  lcss  influ- 
. entiql,  these  schools  were  planned  as  type  schools,  namely,  the ' 
Girls’;  the  Commcrcia],  and  the  Polytechnic. 

J*;, -;  The  special  typical  character  of  these  schools  hits  not  always  been 
^consistently  maintained.  .In  the  Girlft’  High  School,  for  Example, 

' ;r  it' does  not  appear  .that  the  dim  has  been  to  develop  a school  giving 
special  attention  to  the  educational  needs  of  girls  and  young  women, 
^as  'differentiated,  from  those,  .of.  boys  and  young  men,  but'  rather 


. 
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merely  to  organize  a good*  high  'school  to  which  only  girls  sro  ad- 
mitted os  students.  In  the  country  as  a whole  there  has. been  very 
liltlo  popular  demand  for  a policy  of  separating  die  sexes  in  either 
elementaiy  or  secondary  schools.  If  there  exiks  any  justification  .for 
a separate  public  high  school  for  girls,  it  ;is  to  be  found  in  the 
desirability  of  providing  an  institution  id  which  the  problems  of 
preparing  girls  for  homemnking,  motherhood,  and  other  functions 
peculiar  to  womanhood  may  receive  such  special  attention  as  is  not 
possible  or  practicable  in  the  usual  coeducational  school.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  survey  commission  this  justification  does  not  exist 
It  may  be  assumed  that  preparation  for  all  those  functions  of 
life  in  which  men  and  women  participate  in  common  (such  as  wage- 
earning,  leisure,  social  intercourse)  may  be  given  to  boyB  and  girls 
in  the  same  high  school  just  as  effectively  as  in  separate  schools.  |n 
aU  cases  of  special  subjects  which  are  sought  by  one  sex  only  (such 
as  1 ac  mu  ing  or  millinery),  or  in  which  it  is  desirable  for  any 
reason  that  the  sexes  recite  in  separate  classes,  separate  recitation 
, classes- can  be  easily  provided. 

Ito 

ute vision  ok  couiues  ok  study. 

The  desirability  of  modifying.the  policy/of  maintaining  type  high 
schoiph  was  clearly  recognised' by  the  b6urd  of  education,  though- 
uithput  special  reference  to  the  girls’  high  school  in  a report  adopted 
July|2,  1013.*  In  this  report  the  am  unccment  was  made  (p.  11) 
that  Jthe  distinctive  features  of  the  existent  type  high  schools  are  to 
V®  “Pandoned  tq,  some  extent  by  gradually  introducing  Hite  aU 
schools,  except  where  equipment  prohibits,  as  many  os*  possible  of 
the  foundational  subjects  of  the  first  two  years,  but  continuing  a 
certain  amount  of  specialization  in  each  schoql  as  Heretofore  in  the 
third; and  fourth  years.  This  statement  was  supplemented  by  the 
announcement  of  an  “interlocking  system”  among  the  high  schools, 
ui.  accordance  with  which  it  was  to  be  made  possible  for  a student 
to  register  simultaneously  in  two  schools  and  thus  to  participate  in 
the  benefits  of  the  opportunity  for  a wider  choice  of  subjects. 

Thwe  two  provisions  constitute  a commendable  step  forward  and 
are  ejHdence  of  a wise  determination  to  extend  the’  benefits  and 
facilities  of  the  high  schools.  For  financial  and  other  reasons  the 
ird|:  has  necessarily  been  very  conservative  in  putting  the  new 
policy,  into  execution,  and  many  practical  difficulties  have  obstructed 
the  ojferation,of  the  interlocking  system,  so  that,  in  fact,  not  so  much 
progress  has  bten  made  as  conditions  really  demand.  The  inter-' 
system,  so  far  as  its  actual  operation  was  observed,  con  be 
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regarded  only  as  a temporary  and  inefficient  device  designed  to  re* 
lievo  conditions  which  should  be  modified  fundamentally. 

The  result  of  the  study  made  by  the  survey  commission  has  been 
to  confirm  tho  opinion  that  further  progress  must  be  made  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  high  schools  the  lines  already  laid  down 
by  tile  board  of  education  niul  otherwise  to  the  end  that  each  school 
shall  offer  the  widest  possible  choice  of  studies.  As  indicated  else- 
where in"  this  report/  in  the  discussion  of  the  cosiuoi>o!itan  high 
school,  this  policy  is  not  inconsistent  with. the  plan  of  allowing  to 
each  school  a certain-degree  of  specialization  or  emphasis  oih  certain 
lines  of  "work,  especially  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  course. 

Tho  desirability  of  organizing  one  oj  more  junior  high  school* 
is  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  chapter  as  well  as  .in  Chapter  111. 

ITXJFOIOIITY  OF  CLItBICULA. 


Z* 


Since  the  young  people  of  high -school-age  are  to  l*v^  11  democ- 
racy, it  is  vital  that  the  association  during  thofr  secondary  school' 
period  should  be  ns  similar  as  possible  to  tho  life  associations  which 
arc  to  follow  the  school  career.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that,  in  the 
construction  of -the  school  curricula,  wo  recommend  that  they  shall 
bo  substantially  uniform  in  all  high  schools' for  the  first  two  year» 
of,  work,  and  that  no  privilege  in  a curriculum  in  one  school  dpdK 
be  denied  a student  in  another  school.  At  the  closo  of  -the  two 

years  of  such  curricula  there  may  be  given  opportunity^inder  far; 
ulty  direction,  to  pursue  with  some  degree  of  specialisation  the  lines 
of  work  indicated  by  tho  particular  talent^jntfiufcsted  during  the 
first  two  years. 

It  is  clear  that  it  is  not  necessary  tbofllic  curricula  in  one  city  shall 
bo  identical  with  the  ctirricul^in  another  city,  bgt  that  they  shall 
possess  a degree  of  unifpptflty  in  the  same  city  seems  to  be  as  ee- 
ioolsas  for  the  elementary  schools. 

; These. statements  mean  that  wliat  has  been  described  in  San  Fran* 
cisco  as#Mon;aJl-incIusivc  courso  of  study  ” should  be  offered  in  each 
of  tho  high  schools  of  San  Francisco.  It  means  further,  that  the 
high-school  district,  created  under  the  recommendation  of  this  re- 
port, may,  in  response  to  the  industrial  or  social  or  commercial  need* 
Jbf  that  district  crophasizo  one  phase  of  tho  curriculum  and  .mini" 
^mize  another  phase  of , the  curriculum;  and  that  in 'so  doing,  the 
curriculum  may  respond'  to  the  greatest  and"  highest  need  of  that 
particular  district  ibind  community.  Unless  the  curricula  ate  fairly 
unifornLnnd  unless  they  are  all-inclusive,  there  is  great  danger  of 
developing  unpleasant  class  distinctions  and  stratification  of  groups 
and  a rear  social  cleavage  in  the  total  high-school  body  of  the  city. 
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All  such  results  are'  regarded  as  disastrous  ond  antagonistic  to  the 
highest  welfare  Of  n democratic  society.  * 

As  indicated  in  another  paragraph,  art,  in  its  eomplctest  sense, 
music,  dramatics,  physical  education  in  its  eomplctest  sense,  the  rec- 
ognition and  direction  of  athletics  and  social  life,  should  be  tnado  aa 
much  n part  of  the  real  curriculum  of  the  high  school  ns  English  of 
science  or  history. 

The' high-school  life  is  peculiarly  the. period  of  self-expression, 
•nd  all  the  activities  mentioned  and  others,  which  give  opportunity 
under  professional  direction  for  self-expression,  make  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  Highest  and  best  development  of  the  citizen, of  the  com- 
munity. Moans  of  self-expression  developed  out  of  dramatics,  art, 
music,  physical  education,  ond  other-  lines  of  expression  nre  fre- 
quently tho  avenues  nlong  which  the  most  remarkable  latent  talent 
among  pupils  may  be  developed.  It  is  out  of  these  beginnings  dur- 
rng  the  reticent  .nml  ofjton  bashful  period  of  adolescence  that  great 
talent  later  recognized  jby  the  State  and  the  Nation  comes.  When 
wo  read  the  early  biography  of  tlio  statesman,"  the  actor,  the  ortist. 
the  musician,  and  the  general,  wo  &o  frequently  find  that  the  talent 
for^these  various  lines  of. activity  was  discovered,  developed,  and 
- |nspired  in  6omo  measure  during  (he  adolescent  period  of  life.  How  • 
important,  then,  is  it  that  this  great  public-school  organization 
should  make  a serious  and  continued  effort  to  discover  and  direct 
all  such  latcntjtnlcnts. 

Inasmuch  as  the  curricula  in  actual  operation  in  tho  high  schools 
of  San  Francisco  do  not  seem  to  have  taen  woJfc|d  out  with  any 
special  reference  to  the  industrial,  comnvjMN,  I * manufacturing 
life  of  the  city,  it  is  suggest^]  that  in  thaThrthe?  development  of 
plans  these  factors,  together  with  others  dominant  in  the  community, 
•shall  be  carefully  considered. 

v • > 

(xAfSj.PNQ^nLB  FEATURES  NOTED. 

*» 

The  report  of  the  board  of  education  of  July  2,  1913,  referred  to 
above,  contains  a number  of  commendable  and  progressive  features 
in  addition  to  those  already  pointed  out  Of  these  the  following 
may  he  noted' particularly: 

(1)  Recognition  of  tho  necessity,  in  planning  high-school  courses, 
of  providing  for  a variety  of  “aims  on  the  part  of  thp  student  body, 
The  pjan  as  announced  proposes  to-  meet  the  needs 1>f  (o)  pupils 
who  expect  to  end  their  schooling  with  tlie  completion  of  the  high- . , 
school  course;  (A)  pupils  who  are  uncertain  about  further  schooling 
and  who  wish  to  defer  decision  a»  late  as  possible;  (e)  pupils  who 
, expect  to  ontrnue  their  sdiooling ! yohd  Ae  high  gchc  d)  pupils  ; 
who  can  gi va  no  more  than  bneorttro years  to  high-school  ftenllnce. f' 
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* * 

(2)  Recognition  of  the  elective  principle  in  planning  four-year 
„ * programs  for  students.  In  carrying  out  this  policy  the  requirements 

for  graduation  are  outlined  in  general  terms,  and  include  the  follow- 
ing: 

t Prescribed  major,  the  equivalent  .of  one  study- recit lug  dally*  for  four  year*, 
consisting  of  three  y,enrs  of  English  and  one  year  of  United  States  history  and 
civics;  32  hours.  • 

Elective  major,  the  equivalent  of  on<}  study  dully  for  four  years,  consisting 
of  four  years’  work  In  any  single  department;  32  hours.  • ' 

Alternative  minor,  the  equivalent  of  one  study  daily  for  two  years,  cither 
language  or  mathematics ; 10  hours.  . * 

Elective  minor,  the  equivalent  of  one  study  Vlnlly  for  two  years. -consisting  of 
two  years’  work  in  any  single  department;  10  hours.* 

Elective,  the  equivalent  of  two  studies  daily  for  four  years;  04  hours. 

Total,  ICO  hours,  of  which  at  least  40  hours  must  consist  of  “ advanced  »ub- 

. ti 

(3)  Ariaugement  of  studies  in  curricula,  or  “ groups,”  as  sugges- 
tions for  the  assistance  of  pupils  in  planning  their  work  to  accom- 
plish certain  definite  ends. 

(4)  Tentative  inauguration  of  a “ continuation  plan,”  by  wl>ich 
students  are  permitted  to  register  for  half-day  sessions  to  continue 
their  education  while  engaged,  in  wage-earning  employment  during 
the  remainder  of  the  regular  school  session. 

♦ • 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  FACILITIES. 


The  program  of  studies  provides  seven  curricula,  or  “groups,” 
of  which  five  cover  four  years  of  work  and  meet  the  requirements  for 
graduation,  noted  above.  Two  are  special  commercial-industrial 
courses,  two  years  and  one  year  in  length.  The  distribution  of  these 
curricula  among  the  five  high  schools  is  shown  in  Tabic  135c. 


m * . 

Tabi.b  135c Assortment  of  curricula  or  " groups  " to  the  high  schools. 


(Hirricuia. 

Com- 

merce. 

Girls’. 

Lowell. 

• 

A.  General  (free  election ) .. 

A A 

t 

B.  Optional  (limited  election) t 

•b 

B 

C 

n . 

Sr  ^upatlonal  (technical,  scientific,  or  commercial). 
D.  College  of  sclbncc,  preparatory t 

C 

C - 

D * 

E.  Inclusive  college,  preparatory 

is 

E 

r.  Two  years  commcrdaUnd  ust rial 

F 

0.  One-yoar  commercial-industrial . . , T 

0 

— ^ — . — - — - — — : J 

1 

~ r 


Mission 


- Poly- 
technic. 


From  this  table  it  appears  that  only  two  of  the  seven  curricula  are 
. ^offered  . in  all  high  schools:  (1)  The  optional  group,  which  is  “d* 
“'signed  to  give  thorough  preparation  for  life  to  students  who  prob- 
ably will  not  go  to  college  but  wfyp  may  finally  so  decide;  ” (2)  the 
V group,  ^vhich  is  “ designed  to  give  thorough  preparation 
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to  Studente  who  plan. to  enter  the  technical  world  whether  or  nob 
tlnougl)  the  mcduim  of  a college  course, 99  * . 

It  is  definitely  implied  that  -a  student  may  prepare  for'collige 
under  the  provisions  of  either  of  these  curricula  in  any  one  of  the 
fire  high  schools.  Notwithstanding,  of  the  two  curricula  which  are 
designated  ns  college  preparatory,  one  is  offered  at  two  schools  only 
nntl  one  nt  three.  J 

The  particular  studies  or  departments  in  which  work  may  be  pur- 
sued ,s  determined  by  the  distribution  of  these  departments  among 
the  fixe  high  schools.  Since  every  student  who  registers  in  a four- 
year  course  is  required  to  take  'English,  United  States  history,  and 
c v.cs  as  a prescribed  sequence  of  studies,  these  studies  are  offered  in 
all  high  schools.  The  remaining  studies,  classed  ns  elective  majors, 

' areT'tlgnird° the  60,0018  “CCOrding  to  a Plon  of  distribution  shown 


TABi^lSOd.— Assignment  of  elective  majors  to  high  schools, 


Elective  majors. 

Com- 

merce. 

Girl*’. 

Lowell. 

Mission. 

Poir- 

technlc.v 

1.  Latin j v 

2.  Greek j 

3.  French }, .11111 * ' 

4.  German 

5.  Spanish * * * 

6.  History 

2.  Commercial  history  . . 

3.  Mathematics 

9.  Natural scienco 

.......... 

4 

5 

7* 

1 

3* 

4 

e* 

8* 

2 

6* 

8* 

1 

...< 

3 

4 

0* 

8* 

3 

4 

8 

8 

10.  Fine  arts.* / : 

12.  Mechanical  arts... "”*f 

13.  Applied  mathematics..  ***** * 

{.  Industrial  chemistry. . ..!”””*' * 

15.  Domes! ic  science.. . . 

10.  Applied  arts ”] * * 

1*.  • Hook  keeping ”!!!!!" 

10.  Stenography,  typewriting” ! !!!!!!!!”””” 

....  A.... 

17 

* 18 

9 

10 

Vii*j 

le ; 

0 

ie 

* *” 

*\  0 
ii* 

*d3* 

14 
* 15 
y W 

- „ 18 

0 

"*'n 

13 

13 

14 
•15 

18 

> Sowing. 

Sl 

4 flAAll.. 

This  table  shows  -that  Latin  is  offered  in  three  schools  and  Greek 
one,  while  some  modem  foreign  language-  is  offered  in  four 
loots;  that  mathematics  and  natural  science  are  offered  in  four 
sc  lools  and  fine  arts  in  two  only;  that  mechanical  drafting  is  offered 
m but  two  schools,  while  mechanical  shop  subjects  are  restricted  to 
one ; that  cooking  and  sewing  are  offered  in  one  school  and  sewing  in 
two  others;  that  bookkeeping  and  stenography  and  typewriting, nay 
ne  had  m two  schools  only.  . “ 

NEEDED  CHANGES  IJT  COTBIC0L4. '■ 

The  aims  which  have  been  set  up^hy  the  beard  oCedaijation  in  thd 
course  of  study  referred  to  are  commendable,  so  ihi; 
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effective  in  realizing  these  aims.  More  liberal  financial  support  of 
high  schools,  which  wilTmake  possible  adequate  teaching  forces  and 
suitable  equipment  ,f or  the  reorganized,  courses  of  study,  is  a neces- 
sary corrollary  of  the  suggestions  made  herein.*  The  financial  prob- 
lem is*  discussed  further  in  Chapter  IV.  ~ . 

The  changes^  needed,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  course  of  study, 
may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

(1)  The  practical  benefits  of  the  so-called  “ all-inclusive  ” course 

of  study  should  be  made  available  to  students  in  each  higl  school. 
This  involves  the  abandonment  of  the  “ interlocking  system  among 
schools  ” in  so  far  as  it  requires  students  to- register  simultaneously 
in  two  schools  in  order  to  secure  a complete  course.  * 4 

(2)  At  least  one  modern  foreign  language  should  be  offered  in 
each  high  school,  and  each  school  should  he  prepared  to  offer  a second 
language  if  there  is  sufficient  detnand  to  justify  it. 

(3)  As  recommended  in  other  chapters  in  this  report,  elective 

courses  should  be  offered  in  each  high  school  in  free-hand  drawing 
and  design,  and  in  music,  including  band,  orchestra,  and  choral 
singing.  - 

(4)  The  courses  in  science  should  be  strengthened  and  extended, 
especially  the  social  sciences.  To  the  latter  very  little  attention  is 
now  given.  In  three  schools  only  an  elementary  course  in  economics 
i$  offered  as  an  elective  in  the  junior  year.  Aside  from  this  nothing 
is  done  in  this  important  fie\d.  See  also  Chapter  IX. 

(5)  Strong  courses  in  shopwork  and  drafting  for  boys,  home  eco- 
nomics for  girls,  and  commercial  courses  for  both  boys  and  girls, 
should  be  offered  ih  each  high  school.  The  polytechnic  high  school 
and  the  commercial  high  school  jshoulfl  continue  to  emphasize  these 
special  fields,  and  one  high  school  might  be  permitted  to  emphasize 
courses  designed  especially  for  girls. 

\ 

DIRECT) NO  STUDENTS  IN  CHOICE  SCHOOL  WORK. 

v 

„ Little  or  no  effort  seems  to  be  made  in  San  Francisco  to  direct  the 
pupils  in  their  choice  of  work  when  entering  high  school,  or' to  aid 
ihgm  to  select  a proper  curriculum  after  they  have  chosen  their 
work.  A valuable  service  might  be  rendered  the  pupils  of  the  high 
schools  if  the  faculty  of  efccli  school  were  divided  into  groups  or 
committee^  for  this  purpose.  # 

One  plan  .is  to  divide  the  faculty  into  eight  groups  or  committees, 
one  for  each  half-year  of  the  four-years’  course.  Whenever  the  fac- 
ulty is  large  enough,  each  committee  may  ;have  representatives  jictm 
ily  teaching  classes  in  all  four  years  of  the  course.  At  tto  beginning 
'of  each  half  of  the  school. year  one  of  these  jwmmitteef  ia  assigned 
. as  ah  advisory  committee  Wall  students  entering  at  that  date.  The 

: W ■ ■■  rl'.t t’rjs. 
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plan  provides  that  this  advisory  relation  shall  continue  uninter- 
ruptedly, the  comlpittee  and  tljis.  particular  group  of  students  being 
^associated  through  the  entire  four  years  of  the  course. 

Each  committee  should  discuss  with  the  pupils  Of  its  group  the 
•nurses  of  study  offered  by  the  schools,  the  industries  and  the  life 
of  the  city,  and  the  preparation  needed  for  them,  and»  the  aims  of  ' 
these. young  people  in'coming  to  School:  an.d  should  help  the  students  , 

, to  plan  their  courses,  of  study.  - • * 

The  continuity  of  this  relationship  will  bring  it  about  that  each 

• class  Will  have  a group  of  faculty  sponsors  with  a feeling  of  special 
•interest  in  and  responsibility  for  the  pupils  of  that  class;  A record 
should  be  kept  of  ajl  the  conferences  of  the  sponsors  with  the  stu- 

* <lent&  In  this  way  a fun<l.of  valuable  and  available  information 
about  the  class  as  a whole  and  about  the  individual  members  of  the , 
class  may  be  accumulated.  Personal  interest  may  thus  be  developed 
vc Inch  will  bind  b4th  teachers  and  pupils  more  firmly.to  the  school, 
enable  teachers  to  <lo  their  work  with  greater  devotion  and  pleasure, 

- »htU«id  to  keep  a larger  number  of  pupils  in  schooUill  graduation., 

-»  fl 

DEVEIjOF^KNT  OF  SCIIOOl)  SPIRIT." 

In  the  development,  of  the  proper  kind  of  school  spirit  among 
. the  students,  as  in  so  many  other  features  t-  f the  successful  high  ' 
school,  everything  depends  On  the  principal  and  on  the  earnest 
cooperation  and  support  of  colleagues  who  understand  and  are  in 
thorough  sympathy  with  his  ideals.  In  the  opinion  of  many  edu- 
cators. the  more  or  less  informal  agencies  which  may  be  utilized 
for  the  encouragement  and  direction  of  school  spirit  have  a place 
and  an  influence  in  the  formation  o?  character''  no  less  important 
than  the  formal  exercises  of  classroom,  shop,  and  laboratory.  In 
all  of  these  the  personal  influence  of  principal  and  teacher  counts  in 
ways  not  often  fully  appreciated  and  to  an  extent  not  easily  measured. 

Among  these  informal  agencies  may  be  mentioned  the  conferences 
between  students  and  advisers,  occasional  assemblies  of 'students  and 
faculty,  public  programs  rendered  by  students,  interschool  contests 
in  debate,  basket  ball,  baseball,  football,  swimming,  military  drill, 
and  rifle  practice.  All  of  these  may  be  utilized  under  favorable 
conditions  to  promote  the  best  type  of  school  spirit,  or  they  may 
be  neglected  and  allowed  to  do  more  harm  than  good. 

In  addition  to  these  Wind  other  agencies,  the  organisation  of  bands 
and  orcliestrap  in  the  high  schools,  with  gbod  leaders  and  city  , top- 
port,  would  express  yid  foster  a kind  of 1 school  and  wwmmnfty 
interest  hardly  possible  otherwise.  These  bands  and  orchestras 
should  appear  in  Atomblies  of  pupils  once  a w vfi.  or  oftener,  when: 

"SmSm 
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various  kinds  are  brought  togr  thcr  from  the  several  schools  in  the 
city  for  a central  contest.  Contests  among  bands,  orchestras,  and 
gle£  clubs  are  just  ns  beneficial  as  aro  contests  in  debate,  athletics, 
or  military  drill.  They  react  upon  the  school  and  upon  the  people 
of  tho  school  district, ‘and  contribute  to  the  school  life  something 
which  other  organizations  and  other  lines  of  activity  can  not. 

Social  and  community  organizations  meeting  in  the  school,  and 
in  which  pupils  from  the  school  participate,  also  contribute  to  the 
development  of  school  and  community  spirit.  - * 

The  impression  gained  by  members  of  tho  survey  commission  with 
reference  to  tho  use  of  these  agencies  for  the  development  of.  school 
spirit  was  disappointing.  Little  evidence  of  the*  best  type  of  school 
spirit  was  found  aifiong  the  pupils  in  any  of  tho  high  schools. 
Whether  this  lack  is  duo  to  tho  overloading  of  principals  and 
teachers  or  to  indifference  to  tho  possibilities  involved,  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  a concerted  effort  is  not  made  to  develop  that  fine 
. spirit  of  earnest  enthusiasm  which  might  easily  characterize  every 
one  of  these  schools. 

COMMUNITY  CENTERS. 

Every  high  school  in  the  city  should  be  a community  center.  The 
auditoriums,  the  lunch  rooms,  and  other  school  equipment  should 
bo  at  tlie  service  of  parents  w*hen  they  come  together  in  the  schools 
which  their  children  attend  to  discuss  questions  of  common  interest 
to  pupils^  teachers,  and  parents  and  questions  relating  to  the  civic 
* life  of  city,  State,  and  Natiop.  Only  one  school — the  Polytechnic  • 
High  School— is  ,now  functioning  in  this  way. 


UN- 


SOCIAL LIFE  OF  TOE  HlOn  SCHOOL. 

Til©  social  life  of  the  school  should  be  fostered*  by  the  faculty  and 
directed  by,  the  dean  of  women.  It  should  be  made  a real  social 
life.  Opportunities  for  social  intercourse  shoyld  be  made  or  found 
during  the  school  day,  immediately  after  its  close,  and  occasionally  in 
the  evening.  Such  social  yutercourse  between  boys  and  ^irls  under 
proper  direction  sotisfiesAa  kind  of  social  .longing,  wh\ch,  if  not 
satisfied  under  proper  direction,  will  seekvand  find  satisfaction  under 
misdirection.  The  modern  city  home  (toes  hot  function  socially  so 
fully  as  did  country  and  village  homes  of  former  generations,  and 
the  cities  are  QUed  with  dance  halls  and  other  places  of  cheap  amuse- 
ment and  of  doubtful  morality.  The.  school  must  therefore  supple- 
ment the  social  life  of  the.  home  and  counteract  the  attractions  of 
cheap  and  doubtful  commercial  entertainment. 

The  dean  of  "women  and  the  principal  and  other  members  of  the 
high-sc  l faculty , must  do  much  that  was,'  done  b lather*  id 
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mothers  when  life  was  less  complex  and  artificial  and  the  home 
occupied  a place  of  much  greater  relative  importance  than  it  now 
does/  ^ 

The  dean  of  women  should  be  chosen  with  great  care.  Sire  should 
be  n woman  of  large  experience  and  possessed  of  real  interest  in 
young  men  and  women;  a woman  of  mature  years  but  still  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  spirit  of  youth.  Such  a woman  can  have  great 
influence  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  high-school  girls  and 
easily  correct  almost  all  improprieties  in  their  conduct,  con  versa-* 
tion,  and  dress.  The  personality  of  the  dean  is  moU  important. 
The  responsiveness  of  adolescent  'girls  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
warmth  of  sympathy;  and  generous  interest  of  the  dean.  The  same 
principle  applies  in  the  relation  of  boys  to  the  principal.  At  present 
there  seems  to  be  comparatively  little  social  life  in  the  high  schools 
apd  little  effective  direction  of  what  there  is.  . 

The  dean  of  women  *and  the  principal  ncting  as  dean  of  men 
- should  cultivate  close  personal,  intimate  relations  with  the  pupils; 
should  know  their  ambitions  and  their  purposes  and  something  of 
their  homes  and  the  conditions  tinder  which  they  do  their  school 
work  away  from  school.  Such  relations  and  such  knowledge  form  a 
basis  for  n wise  and  sympathetic  direction  and  help  that  can  not 
be  had  in  any  other  way.  ' * 

The  principal  and  the  dean  of  women  should  hove  rooms  properly 
equipped  for  receiving  and  conferring  with  boys  and  girls  on  ques- 
tions peculiar  to  the  development  of  adolescent  lifo,  and-these  roojns 
should  be  so  private  that  personal  iriterviews  in  them  may*  be  as 
private  and  sacred  as  if  conducted  by  patents  in  their  homes.  The 
rooms  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  dean  of  women  should  include  a 
rest  room  for  girls,  and  every  school  should  be  provided  with  suit- 
able first-nid  equipment. 

The  work  suggested  hero  for  the  dean  of  women  and  for  the  prin- 
cipal acting  as  dea'n  of  men  is  not  > part  of  the  formal  curriculum, 
and  boys  and  girls  are  not  to  be  graded  *nd  examined  on  any  part 
of  it;  but  the  education  of  young  men  and  young  women  is  not  com- 
plete by  any  means  if  it  Is  confined  simply  to  the  information  and 
training  given  jn  classrooms,  libraries,  and  shops.  Tlie  close  personal 
relations  and  the  consequent  sincerity  and  freedom  of  intercourse 
between  deans  and  the  boys'  and  girls  can  not  be  overestimated, 
“fiducatiort  is  life,”  and  whenever  any  part  of  life  is  omitted  in 
what  we  call  “ education,”  there  pin  hardly  fail  to  be  subtraction 
from  life  itself.  f < ■„  ♦ 

No  dean  of  women  was  found  in  any  of  the  high  schools  of  SkmL  ' 
Francisco,  nor  any  woman  teacher  definitely  charged  with  this  rein-  < 
tionship  to  girl  students;  nor  docs  it  appear  that  any  principi^.or  ^ 
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ai.y  other  member  of  the  faculty  qf  any  of  the  schools,  is  freed  from 
other  duties  suffipicqtly  to  enable  him  to  perform  in  any  effective  nnd 
sympathetic  way  the  functions  of  a dean  for  boys. 


SUMMARY  OF  CONCLUSIONS  V*D  RECOMMENDATION 8. 


1.  The  number  of  high  schools  reporting  to  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
| tion  increased  nearly  three  times  ns  rapidly  ns  the  totnl  population 

during  the  period  1890  to  1915,  indicating  a great  popularization  of 
high-school  education. 

2.  Compared  with  other  cities  in  the  same  population  class.  San 
Francisco  has  not  shared  proportionately  in  the  movement  for  the 
expansion  of  public  high-school  facilities  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  country  as  a whole. 

<1.  The  realization  of  the  ideal  of  u high-school  education  for 
practically  every  normal  boy  und  girl  is  now  believed  bv  many  to 
be  a reasonable  object  of  endeavor.  , 

4.  For  the  great  majority  of  boys  and  girls  the  completion  of  the 
high-school  course  represents  the  final  limit  of  attendance  upon  day 
.school,  under  existing  conditions.  Consequently,  the  high  school 

, should  address  itself  to  the  task  of  discovering  the  ways  in  which  it 
may  render 'the  maximum  service  to  all  boys  and  girls  in  their  • 
efforts  to  prepare  for  useful  and  satisfying  careers  in  many  different 
directions^  , 

5.  The  important  features  of  a successful  high  school  are:  (a)  An 
’ adequate  building;  (b)  ample  equipment;  .(c)  varied  courses  of 

study4!  (d)  adequate  and  efficient  teaching  force;  (e)  efficient  admin- 
< istrative  machinery;  (/)  provision  for  the  physical  and  social  wel- 
fare of  stpder's  and  faculty ; (?)  inspiring  leadership.  As  has  been 
shown  in  this  chapter:  (a)  The.  high-school  buildings  in  San  Fran- 
cisco  are  poorly  located,  and  are  inadequate  in  number  and  in  facili- 
ties provided ; (i)  the  equipment  is  meager ; (c)  the  courses' of  study 
are  varied  for  the  city  as  a whole,  but  restricted  as  to  the  individual 
student*  ^d)  the  teaching  forces  are  inadequate;  (e)  there  is  no  effi- 
'cient  administrative  machinery;  (/)  the  physical  and  social  welfare, 
of  students  and  faculty  are  largely  neglected;  (?)  existing  condi- 
tions are  not  favorable  to  the  provision  of  inspiring  leadership.  , ’ 

6.  The  school  authorities  in  San  Francisco  are  to  bo  commended 
for  the  adoption  and  announcement  of  the  following  progressive 
program  with  reference  to  the  high-school  courses  of  study : 

a.  Proposed  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  “ type-*’  high  schools, 
and  introduction  into  all  schools  of  as  many  as  possible  of  the  foun- 
dational subjects  of 'the  first  two  years.  - * 


3 
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ft.  Virtual  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  the  cosmopolitan  caiv 
riculum,  as  indicated  by  the  attempt  to  make  its  advantages  available 
to  every  student  through  an 44  interlocking  system.” 

r.  Recognition  of  the  necessity  of  providing  for  a variety  of  aims  4 
j on  the  part  of  the  student  body. 

</.  Recognition  of  the  elective  system  in  planning  four-year  pro- 
grams for  students. 

<\  Arrangement  of  * studies  in  curricula",  or  44  groups,”  as  sugges-  ■ 
turns  for  the  assistance  of  pupils  in  planning  their  work  to  accom- 
plish certain  definite  ends.  . \ ■ 

/.  Tentative  inauguration  of  a 44 continuation  plan”  by  which 
students  are  permitted  to  register  for  half-day  sessions  to  continue' 
their  creation  while  engaged  in  wnge-Garning  employment  during' 
the  remainder  of  the  regular  school  session.  , 

7.  In  the  actual  administration,  of  this  program,  however,  it  is 
noted  that:  (a)  Tho  high  schools  are  not  so  located  as  to  provide 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  to  all  sections  of  the  city;  (ft) 
only  two  of  the  soven  curricula  are  offered  in  all  high  schools;  (c) 
some  important  groups  of  elective  subjects  are  offered  .in  only  one 
or  two  schools;  (rf)  in  actual  practice  the  “.interlocking  system 
among  schools”  has  not  secured  for  students  the  advantages  ex-  * 

| pected  of  it.  # * 1 

8.  Needed  changes  in  the  course  of  study  are:  (a)  The  actual 
benefits  of  the  44  all-inclusive”  course  of  study  should  be  made  avail- 

i able  to  students  in  each  high  school ; (ft)  pt  least  one^modern  foreign  i 
language  in  each  high  school,  and  a second  language  if  demanded; 

| (c)  elective  courses  in  each  high  school  in  free-hand  drawing  and 

design,  and  music;  ( d ) courses  in  science  strengthened  and  extended, 
especially  social  science;  (e)  strong  courses  in  shopwork  and  draft- 
ing for  boys,  home  economics  for  girls,  and  commercial  subjects  ^or 
both  boys  and  girls  in  each  high  school. 

9.  In  the  revision  of  high-school  courses  of  study  due  considera- 
tion should*be  given  to  desirable  adjustments  to  the  industrial,  com- 
mercial,, and  manufacturing  life  of  the  city. 

ip.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  differentiation  in  the  curriculum 
shall  be  carried  out  in  the  same,  way  in  any  two  schools.  In  any 
school  differentiation  should  be  according  to  definite  and  predomi- 
nating needs  of  the  district  in  which  the  school  is  located.  Greater 
differentiation  may  be  made  in 'the  last  two  year?.  Should  the 
schools  of  San  Francisco  be  reorgamzed  on  the  six-three-three  plan, 
this  principle  of  uniformity  and  differentiation  should  be  applied: 
Greater  uniformity  in  the  junior  high  schools  and  more  differentia- 
tion in  the  senior  high  schools.  : < 

, 11.  Needed  changes  in  material  facilities  require  that  additional  . 

^ buildings M erected  at  an  early  date  ottf  III  land'  djoi  in  the  \ 
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High  School  of  Commerce  end  the  Mission  High  School,  nnd  that 
.new. buildings  be  provided  ns  cnrly  ns  possible  for  high  schools  needed 
in  Richmond  and  North  Beach.  The  new  schools  should  at  first  l* 
junior  high  schools  and  should  be  gradually  developed  into  senior 
high  k'hools. 

• ^ ”•  High-school  districts  should  be  formed  with  more  definite 

boundaries,  following  the  establishment -of  high  schools  in  other  parts 
of  the  city.  • 

J3.  Both  boys  nnd  girls  should  be  admitted  to  nil  high  schools. 
The  great  majority  of  high-schools  ip* the  United  States  are  coeduca- 
tional, nnd  the  preponderance  of  opinion  of  educators  favors  the  edu- 
cation of  boys  nnd  girls  in  the  same  school.  In  high  schools  in  a ' 
city  as  large  ns  Son  Francisco  it  is  easy  to  separate  boys  and  girls 
in  classes  when  thought  advisable  for  any  reason,  and  to  provide 
separate  courses  of  study  in  such  subjects  ns  are  of  especial  interest 
to  either  sex.  The  survey,  commission  did  not  find  that  anything 
is  gained -by  the  segregation  of  girls  in  the  Girls’  High  School.*  This 
segregation  does,  however,  give  rise  to  many  inconveniences  and 
loss  of  much  of  educational  value.  A ^ 

14.  Each  high  school  should  have  o good  reference  library  in 

charge  ot  a trained  librarian.  There  should  be  ample  appropriation 
for  the  purchase  of  reference  books:  - 

15.  High-school  buildings  not  provided  with  individual  lockers 
for  pupils  should  hare  such  provision  made  at  once. 

10.  Evening  schools  should  be  opened  in  all  the  high-school  build- 
ings, with  adequate  provision  for  facility,  equipment,  nnd  supplies 
IT.  A stenographer  derk  should  be  furnished  the  principal's  office 
in  each  high  school  ^polling  500  pupils  or  less,  nnd  a stenographer 
clerk  and  a record  fflerlc  for  the  principal's  office  in  each  high  schooj 
enrolling  more  than  500  pupils.  In  eath  case  suitable  office  equip- 
ment should  b?  provided  also.  The  principal  of  the  high  school 
should  not  bo  required  to  be  a record  clerk  or  to  spend  his  time  in 
letter  writing  nnd  Answering  nnd  operating  the  telephone,  but  should 
be  free  to  give  all  of  his  time  to  his  professional  duties. 

18.  All  high-  Schools  should  be  required  to  keep  uniform  record 
blanks  of  all  kinds,  nnd  permanent  stydent  records,  together  with 
card  catalogues  of  graduates.  In  the  card  catalogues  should  be  kept, 
an  accurate  record  of  nil  students  for  at  least  10  years  after  gradua- 
tion. Only  in  this  way  will  it  be  possible  to  determine  whether  the 
■;  high  school  is  really  meeting  the  needs  of  the  public. 

10.  The  amount  of  work  done  by  teachers  in  nil  the  high  schools,* 
measured  by  the  number  of  periods  per  dny#  they  are  busy,  is  too 
great,  nnd  many  classes  contain  too  many  students  for  effective  work. 

20. . The  number  of  teachers  should  be  increased  to  such-  on  extent 
^that  the . usual  numberofdaily  periods  of  classroom,  instruction  per-:/* 
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teacher  shall  not  exceed  five,  and  no  teacher  should  be  required  to  in- 
struct inure*thnn  six  classes  a day.  This*  is  quite  generally  recog- 
nized as  a maximum  limit  beyond  which  the  best  work  can  net  bo 
done.  " 

21.  The  sire  of  classes  should  be  reduced  gradually  until  the. usual 
maximum  average  at  lend  a nee*  does  not  exceed  23  pupils  per  class. 
Only  in  exceptional  cases  should  recitation  classes  be  permitted  to 
I exceed  30. 4 . 

5*2.  A professional  spirit  among  the  tcachers'should  be  encouraged/ 
and  principals  and  heads  of  departments  should  bo  given  the  au- 
thority necessary  for  the  encouragement  and  direction  such  a . 
spirit.  Reports  ns  to  membership  .in  associations,  attendance  on 
State#  comity,  and  national  conferences,  and  other  evidences  indi- 
cate that  there  is  at  .present  very  little  real  professional  spirit  among 
the  high-school  teachers. 

23.  An  increase  should  bo  made  in  the  salary  schedule* of  high- 
school  teachers  so  as  to  encourage  study,  travel,  nnd  participation  7n 
teachers’  associations  and  other  means  of  stimulating  professional 
growth.  The  salaries  of  high*schoo|  teachers  ns  compared  with  the 
salaries  of  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  are  much  lower. in  Son 
Frnncispo  than  in. other  Cah*forniafnnd  coast  cities.  The  city  should 
have  a high-school  teachers*  association,  and  membership  in  this 
should  bp  made p part  of  the  obligation  in  the  contract  with  high- 
JR'huol  teachers.  and  interest  in  it  should  bo  regarded  as  one  of  the 
elements  determining  promotion  in  position  and  salary. 

24.  1 1 igli -school  principals  should  be«  given  more  responsibility 
and  more  authority.  Assuming  that  capable  lender?  have  l»een  se- 
lected ns 'principals,  with  broad  but  clearly  defined  limits  of  discre- 
tion, responsibility,  nnd  authority,  they  should  he  given  freedom 
within  these  limits  to  work  nut  the  problems  of  the  schools.  * 

23.  In  each  high  school  the  principal  and  each  head  of  a depart- 
ment, subject  to  tho  approval  of  the  superintendent,  should  be  * 
charged  with  the  direction  nnd  work  of  that' department. 

2G.  In  each  high  school  there  should  be  advisory  committees,  ap- 
pointed l»v  the  principal,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  students  in  the 
choice  of  studies,  find  in  giving  them  such  special  help  ns  they  may 
need  later.  % 

27..  In  each  high  school  there  should  be  n dean  of  women,  and  a 
physical  director.  These  should  be  responsible  t<*  the  'principal  of 
the  school,  and  their  work  should  be  assigned  by  tho  principal  under 
the  direction  of  the  superintendent.  * 

28.  The  social  life  of  the  school  should  be  definitely.  fo?tored  by 
the  faculty  and  directed  by  the  dean  of  women. 
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.29.  The  dean  of  women  and  the  principal,  acting  ais  dean  of  men, 
should  function  in  the  life  of  the  school  m many  positive  and  helpful 
ways. 

30.  Effort  should  be  made  to  utilize  the  various  informal  agencies 
available  for  the  encouragement  of  a fnoro  positive  typo  of  desirable 
school  spirit  among  the  students  and  for  the  develbpmcnt  of  that 
fine  spirit  of  earnest  enthusiasm  which  might  easily  characterize 
t^very  one  of  these  high  schools. 

81.  A community  center  should  be  organized  at  each  h\f/h  school.  4 
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Chapter.  IX.  -. 

CIVIC  EDUCATION. 


W " tMHODUniON. 

* r 

I fTH»  or  l-mc  EDUCATION. 

I,  . ' it 

, ^ *1  izenship  is  inevitable  for  every  man,  woman.  and  child  in  pur 

•roimtry,  excepting  only  the  unnaturalized  forcipi-lfcrn.  /Of  tho  "lat- 
ter. the  great  majority  will  sooner  or  later  take  the  legal  steps  neccs- 
s,r.v  to  admit  them  to  full  citizenship,  while  even  the  alien  within  our 
boundaries  enjoys  most  of  the,ri£hts  and  is  subject  to  many  61  the 
oldig.Uionspf  the  native-horn  citizen.  In  the  San  Francisco  schools 
omny  school  children  were1  found.  Jictwccn  the  ages  of  12  and  18, 
j «lu>.  because  of  n wrong  conception  of  wbat  the  word  means,  did  not 
even  know  t^nt  they  were  citizens. 

Civic  education  is  a*s  inevitable  as  citizenship  itself.  The  lad  who 
knows  no  school  but  the  streets,  and  the  immigrant  who  is  at  moat 
ignored  except  by  Jthoso  who  would  exploit  "him,  a'r*  having  the 
character  of  their  citizenship  moulded  unceasingly  by  tlio  cxpcriencee 
>>t  their  daily  life..  It  is  far  less  what,  the  child  or  the  immigrant  is 
taught  than  what  he  sees  and  experiences  irrtho  conditions  nind  con- 
duct of  the  community  about  him  that  determines  the  character  of 
his  citizenship.  To  what  extent  is  the  community  organizing  it*, 
civic  educational  forces  to  raise  the  plane  of  its  “civic  conditions, 
civic  habits,  ant^civic  ideals,”  and  to  develop  an  increasingly  efficient 
citizenship? 

The  efficient  performance  of  one’s  port  as  a citizen  requires  prepa- 
ration or  training.  We  are  just  now  being  awakeqed  to  thiq  fact 
with  respect  to  the  foreigners  whp  come  to  our  shores.  The  need  is 
no  l^ss  urgent  for  the  training  of  those  who  are  citizens  fojr  the  effi- 
cient exercise  and  for  the,  enjoyment  of  the  citizenship  which  they 
. have  possessed  from  birth.  • N ^ • 

• While  only  a part  of  the  responsibility  for  civic  education  nets 
upon  the  public  schools,  that  part  is  extremely  vital.  “The  fiiud 
justification  of  public  taxation  for  public*education  lies  in  the  train- 
ing of  young  people  for  citizenship.”  It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  . 
i influetjge  of  the  public  school  has  con&sntly  made  '^;‘a''hett«r^f 
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.citizenship;  but  the  increasing  complexity  of  community  life  and  the* 
tendency  toward  a more  complete  socml  and  political  democracy  give 
to  this  worl^of  the  school  a new  importance. 

Like  other  cities,  San  Francisco  furnishes  abundant  evidence  of 
the  reality  and  urgency  of  the  need  for  civic  education.  Various 
answers  may  be  given,  for  example,  to  the  question  implied  in  the 
school  survey,  “ What  is  the  matter  with  the  public  schools?”  What- 
ever else  may  be  the  matter,  radical  defects  in  the  organization  and 
administration  of  a public  agency  so  vitally  important  could  not 
long  exist  if  the  civic  interest  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  whose 
agency  the  schools  arc,  were  fully  awake.  On  the.  other  hand,  if  the 
schools  are-  all  right,  there  are  many  who  manifest  a degree  of  misin- 
formation about  them  wholly  inconsistent  with  efficient  citizenship. 

The  questions  that  immediately  concern  us  are: 

1.  Wlnit  constitutes  effective  civic  education? 

2.  Are  the  schools  of  San  Francisco  doing  all  that  they  can,  and 
all  that  the  community  has  a right  to  expect, of  them,  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  function  in  this  respect? 

3.  Is  ban  Francisco  affording  favorable  conditions  and  adequate 
cooperation  for  the  accomplishment  by  the  .schools  of  their  civic- 
educational  work? 


II*  WHAT  IS  EFFECTIVE* CIVIC  EDUCATION? 


Civic  education,  like  moral  education,  is  really  an  aspect  of  edu- 
cation as  a whole  rather  than  a mere  segment  of  it.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  survey,  however,  it  is  conceived  to  embrace  all  organized  effort 
designed  to  cultivate  an  understanding  of  (be  civic  relations  of  com- 
munity life,  and  to  develop  qualities  and  habits  of  good  citizenship. 

In  the  chnpfcr  on  “The  Trend  of  Civic  Education”  in  the  Report 
of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1014,  the.  fol- 
lowing aims  of  civic  education  arc  stated: 


I.  Civic  intelligence,  which  Includes : (1)  Civic  knowledge;  (2)  power  to 

organize  civic,  knowledge  in  relation  to  one’s- own  experience;  (3)  Judgment 
wIumi  confronted  by  a civic  situation  or  by  a choice  of  methods* of  meeting  such 
situation.  ' * 

II.  Adequate  motive e:  (1)  For  civic  education  Itself;  (2)  for  proper  civic 

conduct.  N 

III.  Qualities  of  good  citizenship,  such  ns:  (1)  A-sense  of  personal  responsi- 
bility for  community  welfare;  (2)  power  of  Initiative  in  civic  nctlou;  (3)  a 
kplrit  and  habit  of  cooperation,  etc. 


In  San  Francisco  this  statement  of  aims  was  presented  to  at  least’ 
50  principals  and  teachers  in  three  conferences,  and.  to  many  indi- 
viduals within  arid  without  the  schools.  There  was  no  dissent.  It 
seemed  fair,  therefore,  to  inquire  whether  these  aims  are  being  nc* 
8cltool8  pf  the  city.  Thisis  especially  so  since  the 
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aims  here  stated  conform  in  general,  also,  with  those  given  in  the  - 
printed  course  of  study  as  we  shall  s*e  later.  In  the  analysis  of  the 
civic-educational  work  of  the  San  Francisco  schools,  therefore,  the 
following  questions  were  constantly  kept  in  mind  and  formed  the 
basis  for  judgment:1 

1.  To  wliat  extent  Ip  the  pupil  belpetf  to  organize  his  existing  fund  of  Civic 
Information  which  he  has  previously  acquired  by  observation  and  otherwise? 

2.  To  whnt  extent  do  the  pupil's  post  experience  and  his  present  (ns  well  as 
future)  Interests  and  needs  determine  the  selection  nnd  organization  of  the 
subject  matter  of  Instruction? 

3.  To  what  extent  does  the  school  provide  the  pupil  with  adequate  motives 
for  his  own  civic  education  and  for  efllclent  participation  In  civic  activity? 

4.  To  whnt  extent  does  the  school  cultivate  civic  initiative?  . 

5.  To  whnt  extent  does  the  school  cultivate  the  pupil's  judgment. with  refer- 
ence to  actual  civic  situations  and  methods  of  dealing  with  them,? 

C.  To  wbat  extent  does  the  school  cultivate  In  the.  pupil  a spirit  and  habit 
of  cooperation?  ; 


m.  the  scone  or  the  ikquiby. 


There  are  two  main  channels  through  which  the  school  influences 
the  present  nnd  future  citizenship  of  the  young  citizens  in  its  care: 
(1)  The  course  of  study;  (2)  the  social  contacts  and  activities  of  the 
pupils.  * * 

I ho  course  of  study  in  the  Son  Francisco  schools  provides  specifi-  *• 
rally  for  instruction  in  “ ci\;ics,”  whose  subject  matter  pertains  directly 
and  exclusively  to  citizenship  and  government.  This  subject,  how- 
ever, is  one  of  a group  of  “social  studies,”  including  history,  geog- 
raphy, economics,  etc.,  all  of  which  afford  opportunity  for  more  or 
less  direct  civic  instruction.  Then  there  are  the  remaining  subjects 
of  the  curriculum,  the  relation  of  whose  subject  matter  to  civic  life 
is  more  or  less  remote  and  often  apparently  negligible. 

Civic  education  is  as  muclli  matter  of  habit  formbtion  as  of  in- 
struction. Activity  thus  becomes  not  only  the  end,  but  also  an  essen- 
tial means,  of  civic  education.  How  for  do  the  schools  organize  and 
direct  the  associated  activities  of  their  pupils  as  an  integral  part  of 
their  civic  training?  Pupil  activities  may  be  grouped  as  (1)  activi- 
ties within  the  school  and  (2)  activities  outside  of  the  school,  bdt 
which  may  bo  more  or 'less  organized  by  the  school,  or  at  least  uti- 
lized by  it,  as  a means  of  civic  training. 

The  work  of  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools  through  those 
twp  main  channels  has  been  given  consideration  in  this. report;  Jjx, 
addition,  a brief  survey  has  been  made  of  the  evening  schools,  the 
civic  education  of  the  foreigner,  the\community  center,  the  public 
library,  and  the  parents1  association. 

1 : : • 


For  further  (1l*cu*«lon  of  such  testa  *•  those  suggested  tasre  1 
. N®.  *8,  pp.  07,  68;  ala.  So.  at,, pp.  16, 
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CIVIC  EDUCATION  BY  INSTRUCTION. 


A. — KLKMKNTARY  SCHOOLS.  ‘ 

of  — The  school  law  of  California  requires  alp 

teachers  “to  endeavor  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils  the 
principles  of  morality,  truth,  justice,  and  patriotism  * ♦ * aiuj 
to  instruct  them  in  the  principle  of  a free  government,  and  to  train 
them  up  to  a true  comprehension  of  the  rights,  duties,  and’dignity  of 
American  citizenship.'  It  also  requires  that  “ instruction  must  be 
given  in  the  -*  * * history  of  the  United  Stales  and  civil  gov- 

ernment.” 

Accordingly,  the  latest  course  of  study  for  the  elementary  schools 
San  h ranciseo  (published  in  1911  and  amended  in  1915)  includes 
a course  in  “history, and  civics"  for  Grades  TV-V1TT.  A brief  sum- 
mary of  this  course  follows:  «. 

In  ths*  fourth  grade  biographical  si • tries  fr«»ta<  American  liisftm  ni-e 

presented  orally  and  supplemented  by  reading  fr..m  ks.uf  pioneer  'toil 

lonlal  life,  etc.  Local  history  ’is  /to  occupy  a prominent  plan*.  and  is  readily 
correlated  with  the  general  history  front  the  days  hf  Spanish  exploration  Mown 
to  the  time  of  California  statehood. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  grade  •*  «|>ecial  emphasis  upon  the  hero  story  "<tL 
Is  noted  in  the  form  of  **  supplementary  reading:**  Itegimrlng  with  the  middle 
of  this  grndennd  running  through  the  first  half  of  I he  sixth  Wallnch’s  “His 
lorli-al  and  Itlographieal  Narratives  ” Is  recommended  as  the  hash*  text.  This 
work  Is  ” Intended  to  gLve  the  pnplls  a view  of  general  history  in  preparation 
for  the  later,  more  systematic  study  of  the  history  of  .the! r own  country.” 
Topics  should  l»e  treated  fully  enough  to  awaken  the  lasting  Interest  df  the 
pupils  In  great  deeds  aud  their  doers.” 

With  the  second  half  of  the  sixth  grade,  Amerham  .history  is  n,k.*u  up  system- 
aticnlly  with  a text  and  carried  through  the  seventh  and  first  half  of.  the 
eighth  grades.  . 

Civic*.— Until  the  eighth  grade,  civics  Is  wholly  incidental  to  the  history 
study.  A “supplementary”  text  preferred  to  occasionally.  The  nature  of 
the  work  Intended  is  suggested  by  the  following  quotations  from  the  course  of 
stijdy : 

“History  gives  the  personalities  and  situations  which  cohstltute  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  best  civic  principles.  Wherever  the  material  gives  a situation 
where  some  individual  has  performed  or  failed  to  perform  his  noblest  part  *to 
the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  his  country  and  his  fellow  men.  the  civic 
principle  involved  should  be  pointed  out  and  discussed.” 

“Bring  to  the  attention  of  the  children  by  talks  and  discussions  some  of  the 
easily  understood  principles  of  government,  such  as  the  meaning  of  the  word 
government  and  the  necessity  for  some  form  of  it;  the  family  aud  Its  govern- 
PKnt  i the  schoolroom  and  its  govermuent ; the  playground  and  its  government.” 

“ • • ♦ the  idea  of  a city  and  Its  government;  of  a State  and  its  govern- 
ment; of  the  government  of  our  country' ; titles  and  names  at  the.  chief  officer 
In  each  of  the  three.”  ^ 

“In  connection  with  the  chapter  uu  the  Revolution,  discuss  the  foltowlug 
topics  In  simple  form : Who  makes  the  laws  snd  by  what  right : the  right  of  the 
Parliament  to  govern  America  ; the  atitte  ffiivoirnments-.  4*;tiie.ffai* 
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Colonies  and  why  they  Joined  In  a National  Government  • • •.  Under  the 
Constitution  discuss  • • • : * How  the  western  country  was  formed  into 
States;  nationalism  vs.  sectionalism ; our  relations  to  our  island  posateions; 
reclamation  and  conservation.** 

" The  sacrifice  of  Special  Interest  to  general  good  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention;  Jefferson's  theories  of  government;  international  law;  the  meaning  of 
the  Monroe  doctrine;  Clay,  Adams,  Jackson,  Webster,  etc.,  as  patriots.” 

"Lessons  of  patrtotl&i  from  the  Civil  War;  immigration;  pauperism;  educa* 
tlon;  the  tariff;  Americans  a world  'power:  the  trusts; ^conservation  and 
reclamation:  pure-food  acts;  socialism;  the  peace  movement;  Quarantine 
regiilntions-^-State  and  Federal.” 

In  the  eighth  grade  civics  becomes  a separate  subject  with  a basic  text  The 
following  main  .topics  are  gives  iq  the  course  of  study : 

* "The  beginning  of  a community;  what  Is  a community?  the  site  of  a com- 
munity ; what  the  people  In  communities  are  seeking ; the  family  and  Jts  services 
to  the  community ; the  making  of  Americans;  the  relations  between  the  people 

* and  the  land ; the  protection  of  health,  life,  and  property ; the  relation  between 
the  cltizep  and  the  community  In  business  life;  government  and  business  life; 
waste  and  saving;  transportation  and  communication;'  education;  civic  beauty; 
what  th^  community  does  for  those  who  can  uot  or  will  not  contribute  to  its 
progress ; how  the  citizens  govern  themselves ; some  defects  in  the  self-govern- 
ment of  communities;  the  government  of  rural  communities;  the  government 
of  thte  city;  the  government  of  the  State;  the  Government  of  the  Ijpftlou;  how 
the  expenses  of  government  are  met" 

In  the  introduction  to  the  1915  “Outline  of  Courses  of  Study”  it 
is  stated : “ This  is  a minimum  course  of  study  and  does  not  preclude 
any  teacher  from  doing  more  work,  suitable  to,  her  own  grade,  if  her 
class  shows  the  ability.  Such  additional  work,  .however,  must  not  be 
in  lieu  of  anything  herein  required.  Principals  are  required  to  en- 
force this  course  of  Btudy  in  their  respective  schools  and  teachers  are 
to  follow  it. 

II.  Eighth-grade  civics.— As  a rule  civics  is  not  taught  as  a sepa- 
rate subject  until  the  second  half  of  the  eighth  grade,  a daily  recita- 
tion then  being  devoted  to  it  Occasionally  it  is  extended  over  the 
entire  year  on  alternate  days  with  United  States  history.  In  one 
ease  observed,  instead  of  a daily  25-minute  recitation  each  in  geogra- 
phy and  civics,  a 40-minute  daily  period  is  given  to  geography  one 
week,  and  an  equal  time  to  civics  in  the  following  week,  the  two 
subjects  thus  alternating  weekly  throughout  the  term.  The  purpose 
is  to  secure  greater  concentration  upon  ea^h  subject  while  it  is 
under  consideration; 

1.  Aim*  and  method*, — In  the  1911  course'  of  study  it  is  stated 
that — 


The  pun****'  Of  civic*  la  to  give  the  children  infinite  and  concrete  idea u ami  > 

standard*  of  conduct  controlling  the?  social  relation*  of  meii  and  womtti.  * 

Further.  It*  purpose'  is  to  stimulate  such  observation  and  analysis  of  social  ' 
situation*  that  nope  heightened  power  to  form  Independent  personal  opinion* 
almll  be  given,  a |iower  which  1*  demanded  of  every  person  by  a democratic  >.f! 
government  and  ancjetv.  Civic*.  tyrtlcOlarly  In  the  eighth  graikv  la  w aplaniftf 

* ‘-tv  , : •/*  /*  .•**,*•  d...  ■'*  ' 
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opportunity  for  Applying  to  life  situations  much  Hint  4ms  been  learned  In  the 
mrluns  school  subjects  ns  tliey  nre  seen  In  terms  of  human  need.  Civics  is 
tlie  one  subject  which  gives  a direct  trentinent  of  citizenship  and  Its  obligations 
nnd  It  ought  to  he  tlie  crowning  study  of  the  public  schools,  which  have  been 
established  prlmnrlly  to  perfect  citizenship,  .(p.  104.)  ' 

The  child  should  heroine  conscious  -of  the  social  Institutions  of  which  he  Is 
^ I iiiemher;  he  should  know  their  contribution  to  his  lmppiness  nnd  safety  niul 
welfare;  nnd  nt  lenst  he  should  he  made  sensitive  to  his  uhllgntlnus  and  those 
opportunities  which  nre  n (forded  him  »t  every  Instant  of  life  to  discharge  Ills 
duties  us  n good  citizen  It  Is.  therefore,  Intended  tlint  tin  effect  I ve  concentra- 
tion of  thjs  work  be  accomplished  In  the'  11  eighth  grade  and  careful  nnd 
complete  study  from  n textbook  be  undertaken,  (p.  105.) 

As  to  method  the  following  instructions  nre  given : 

Avoid  memorization  of  facts  ns  facts.  It  Is  easy  to  create  on  Interest  In 
social  affairs  because  their  problems  Impinge  on  the  lives  of  nil  of  us.  Work 
largely  by  tlie  method  of  observation,  reading.  Inquiry,  nnd  discussion  • • •. 
Try  to  create  a strong  feeling  of  admiration  for  well-established  principles  of, 
social  conduct  nnd  strong  attitudes  of  revulsion  ngnhist  tbose  types  of  social 
misconduct  nbout  which  there  can  be  no  question.  Work  particularly  to  fix 
admirable  nnd  desirable  qualities  of  human  diameter  lu  the  minds  of  children 
by  showing  bow  they  hove  been  present  In  the  personalities  of  great  human 
lenders  such  ns  Washington,  Lincoln,  and  others,  (p.  103.) 

Observation,  Ipquiry  and  fending  outside  the  recitation,  nnd  discussion  of 
topics  In  the  class  exercise  will  be  the  method  of  Instruction.  Try  to  have 
tlie  children  get  their  Information  In  the.wny  In  which  they  will  be  coinindlcd 
to  get  It  tn  after  life.  Stimulate  free  Investigation  nnd  discussion  lu  n spirit 
of  absolute  fairness.  Use  the  questions  for  Investigation  bt  the  end  of  each 
chapter  • ♦.  Work  for. a devotion  to  right  Ideals  nnd  a proper  attitude 

of  mind  rather  than  a mere  eoumifind  of  facts,  (p.  130.). 


As  far  as  could  be  ascertained  no  further  explanatory  statement 
of  aims  and  methods  has  been  issued  from  the  office  of  the  super- 
intendent since  this  one  of  1911.  The  aims  and*  methods  here  briefly 
suggested  seem  to  bo  in  general  harmony  with  those  stated  in  the 
: introduction  to  this  report  (see  above,  p.  300).'  It  remains  to  con- 

sider  the  actual  practice  in  the  schools. 

2.  Types  of  instruction . — The  instruction  observed  in  the  eighth- 
grade  classes  in  civics  in  San  Francisco  is  of  four  general  types: 

(1)  Formal  civil-governriient  type. 

Teacher:  Wlint  is  civics?  ' 

Pupil:  Civics  is  the  science  of  our  government. 

This  single  introductory  question  nnd  answer  of  one  recitation  are 
typicnl  of  a kind  of  instruction  that  places  a premium  upon  rote  in- 
formation and  definition.  The  “ science  of  government  ” is  wholly 
beyond  the  range  of  on  eighth-grade  child's  interest,  experience  and 
. be  the  science  of  economics  or  the  science 

, ? of  ^physics.  It  is  oiit  of  harmony  with  the  aims  and/ methods  set 
forth  in  the  printed  course  of  study  (see  above),  nor  does  it  meet  the 
* tests  f ormulntedin  the  introductiopto  this  report  (p.  301).  More- 
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over,  it  does  not  conform  to  the  spirit  and  method  of  the  textbook  " 
Wlyph  the  teacher  was  using,  which  is  “more  concerned  about  the  • 
interest  that  the  pupil  shall  develop  in  the  life  of  the  community 
and  Ins  relations  to  that  life,  tham  about  the  amount  of  systemntio 
knowledge  that  he  shall  gain  regarding  the  forms  and  workings  of 
government*  (preface  to  textbook,  pp.  iii,  jv). 

This  type  of  instruction  is  more  fully  illustrated  by  the  following 
portion  of  another  recitation : . • ■ 

Teacher:  Whnt  are  the  three -branches  of  government? 

The  Uiree  branches  of  government  are  the  legislative,  the  executive, 
ami  the  judicial  branches.  ^ 

Teacher:  Whnt  is  the  duty  at  the  legislative  branch T 
/‘tipi/:  The  duty  if  , the  legislative  branch  Is  to  ninkc  the  laws. 

(A  similar  question  and  answer  with  reference  to  the  other  two  branches.) 

W,,l,t  ’•  t,le  ,ec!Rhillve  branch  of  the  Nntlnmg  Govern  men  t «v 
Puitii:  The  leslslntlve  brunch  of  the  Nation*!  Ooverumeut  is  called  ConJJl 
7 car  her:  Whnt  nre  the  t\(*o  hnmclios  of  Congress? 

,h“  tW0  Lrond,cs  01  Congress  ore  the  House  of  Representatives  and 

And  thus  throughout  the  recitation..  Another  teacher  who  in  con- 
verssition  seemed  to  have  grnsped  another  viewpoint,  remarked  when 
about  to  open  her  recitation,  “I  must  explain  that  I believe  it  a good 
qnng  to  make  a summary  analysis  of  the  Constitution  before  be- 
ginning the  regular  work.  That  is  what  we  ore  doing  now  ” She 
„ '^plained  that  * several  weeks”  were  spent  in  this  way.  A 
Consumable  portion  of  the  ensuing  recitation  was  given  to  a dis- 
cussiori  of  ‘‘bills  of  attainder  ” and  “ letters  of  marque  and  reprisal.” 
Frequently  pupils  were  called  upon  to  recite  the  preamble  i<K  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  This  is  worth  memorizing  for 
more  reasons  than  one;  but  in  no  ease  was  an  attempt  made  to  em- 
phasize the  idea  which  the  preamble  so  clearly  illustrates:  The  idea 
of  common  welfare  and  common  interests,  of  the  necessity  .for  co- 
operation  to  provide  for  them,  and  of  government  as  the  supreme 
means  of  coopcratnyi.  " * ' 

Nor  does  the  shifting  of  emphasis  from  national  to  local,  or  even 
from  goveramchtal  to  .industrial  and  other  social  facts,  necessarily 
relieve  instruction  of  formalism.  Local  facts  and  relations  have  a 
peculiar  value  m the  civic  education  of  a child;  but  mueh  of  this 
- value  has  been  lost  by  the  formal  way  ip  which  children  are  tought 
about  city  charters,  the  work  of  local  boards' arid  cdfemlssions,  cat* 
jucs  of  industries,,  and  miles of  .pavement.  . *•  * 

The  formal  typo  if  civics'instruction  includes  all  that  whoso  pri- 
mary  aim,  regardless  of  its  subject  matter,  seems  to  bo  merely  to  ’ 
impart  formal  information;  or  which  results  in  this,  whatever  its  ' 

^mu!?ay  b!-  T¥f® > » Peat  deal,  of  this  type  of  instruction  in  the  ' 

oghth  grades  of  ,the.Siui  Franc!**  schools, 
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(2)  The  textbook  type  of  instruction. — This  is  characterized  by 
close  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  textbook  though  nol  to  its 
spirit  It  is  widely  prevalent  in  San  Francisco.  It  is  itself  a varia- 
tion of  the  formal  type  already  described,  for  close  adherence  to  t'he 
letter  of  the  text-resnlts,in  formalism  of  the  worst  kind.  As  truly  as 
the  first  type  it  Violates  the  dictum  of  the  printed  course  of  stuijy, 

“ avoid  memorization  Of  facts  as  facts,”  even  though  the  facts  be  of 
a different  kind  from  these  usually  dealt  with  in  the  first  type.  It 
also  violates  the  spirit  of  the  text  in  use.  in  the  introduction  to 
which  the  teacher  is  cautioned:  “The  pupil  should  be  kept  as  far 
away  as  possible  from  the  idea  that  lie  is  studying  a book.  The  real 
object  of  his  study- is  the  community  in  which  he  lives.”  ' 

Sometimes  the  pupils  close  their  books  and  recite  on  the  subject 
matter  of  the  text  as  previously  studied.  More  commonly  they  toad 
the  lesson  aloud,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  sometimes  with  a repeti- 
tion of  the  thought  in  their  own  words,  occasionally  with  concrete  • 
illustrations  of  local  application,  usually  with  very  little  discussion. 

In  one  class,  in  which  the  instruction  $cemed  on  the  whole  to  be 
of  good  quality. ^ importance  of  the  home  as  a factor  in  com- 
munity life  was  up  for  discussion.  A pupil  gave  an 'excellent  repro- 
duction of  what  the  textbook  said  about  the  evils  of  overcrowding  in 
“slum”  districts  of  large  cities— :from  the  spread  of  disease  or 
fire,  the  diftculty  of  controlling  crime,  the  increased  cost  of  govern- 
mental protection,  etc.  In  the  course  of  his  recitation  he  repeatedly 
referred  to  “ the  city.”  " 

O hKcrrvr;  What  city  are  you  talking  about? 

Pupil  ( very  promptly ) : New  York. 

Observer;  Are  you  particularly  Interested  In  New  York? 

Pupil:  No,  not  very. 

observer:  In  what  city  are  you  most  interested? 

Pupil  (after  a pause)  : I think  I am  most*  interested  iu  Sat*  Francisco  be- 
cause I*. live  here.  ' . 

Observer:  Are  the' facts  thafc  you  have  heeu  reciting  about  New  York  equally 
true  of  Saft  Francisco?  *- 

Pupil  (thoughtfully):  Not  exactly,  ” 

This  boy  had  a considerable  fund  of  information  regarding  simi- 
lar  conditions  in  his  own  city — incomplete,  unorganized,  nnd  doubt- 
less partly  erroneous.  So  far  ns  his  recitation  indicated,  however,  he, 
was- studying  New  York  frojn  the  pages  of  a book,  when  he  should 
. haye  been  organizing,  correcting,  and  supplementing  the  facts  of  his 
own  community  life  of  which  he  was  already  more  or  less  conscious. 
Information  about  New  York  and  other  cities  derived  from  the  text- 
book and  elsewhere  should  afford  a basis  for  comparison  and  gen- 
eralization. . 

At'  the  ends,  of  Ihe  textbook  chapters  aye  topics  for  investigation. 
i>»  suggest  lines  of  inquiry  into  the  facts  of  the  pupils*  coinmunHy  ^' 
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life,  facU  to  be  gather*!  by  observation,  personal  inquigr  at  borne  or 
of  friends,  by  reference  to  local  reports,  newspapers,  periodicals,  etc. 
In  the  introduction  to  the  textbook  it  is  stated: 

The  topics  at  the  cods  of  the  chapters  are  Intended  .*  aid*  In  the  *tud»  of 
the  real  community  in  whl.  li  the  child  lives,  if  „ny  of  thpm  otherwtaa. 
they  should  he  omitted  or  modified,  or  others  should  he  suhsthutedfor  0^ 
S,u„e  may  he.us„l  for  cenon.l  Cass  w„.k.  ot. crT tor  Ind  v \T2 

They  can  no.  all  he  used  effectively  In  every  ^mnmnllv  Thrt.'lI^rToSl 
r the  topics  to  the.  »«mMs  of  tho  class  mul  to  the  conditions  of  the  lenticular’ 
community.  Do  not  expect  the  same  results  from  all  m„)IK  Ind  .ca.l  ^ m 
exiaa  t to  make  his  contrlhntlon  to  the  progress  of  the  class.  h *° 

The  textbook  type  of  instruction  fails  to  get  the  value  from  such 

3T.,frr  t,PV  are  iRn°red  a,t°eether-  One  teacher  did 
httle  with  tliem  Wise  she  “ had  not  time  to  work  them  up.”  S0me- 

(imes  they  are  used  but  m a perfunctory  manner.  “ Take  the  topics 
a the  epd  of  the  chapter.”  A lesson  assigned  on  this  hasis  is  almost 
inevitably  foredoomed  to  failure.  ' . 

The  ?»wZ/r/,,.''  '<'//"*.-The  moralizing  type  of  i„M ruction  is . 
.not  i nnimon  m connec  tion  with  eighth-grade  civics.  ».  far  as  obser- 
'ation  indicated,  hut  more  tlinii  a suggestion  of  it.  was  se-.i  in  a few 
instances.  It  is  the  type  of  instruction  which  does  little  more  than 
to  make  the  civics  lesson  an  excuse,  or  „n  occasion,  for  so-called 
nioraj  lessons,  often  of  a rather  sentimental  diameter.  There  is 
no  'll‘t ter  or  richer  opportunity  for  real  moral  training  than  in  con- 
nection with  civic  instruction.  Effective  civic  education  is  funda- 
mentally moral.  But.  “moralizing,”  hi  the  usual  sense  of  the  word 
i-  i.d  only  n far  cry  frjoni  civic  education.  Iml  it  also  accomplishes 
lime  for  the  real  moral  training  of  children. 

< iosely  related  to  this  sentimental  moralizing  about  good  citizen- 
dop  is  much  of  the  so-called  “teaching  otpatriotism.”  The  sing- 
ing of  patriotic  songs,  the  recitation. of  patriotic  selections,  the  salute 
!°  ,he,fl“g’  n,,d  the  repeating  of  pledges  of  loyalty  to  Nation  or  city 
have  their  place.  They  are  universal  throughout,  the  San  Francisco 
schools.  But  unless  they  are  supplemented  bv  organized  civic  train- 
ing of  a more  fundiftncntal  type,  they  tend  to  become  “as  sounding 
brass,  or  a tinkling  cymbal.”  This  impression  was  intensified  on  -> 
seeing  a class  of  45  Chinese  children,  one-third  of  whom  were  born  in 
C hina,  and  under  our  laws  could  by  nd  possibility  become  “ citizens, *» 
repeating  the  “oath  of  allegiance”  and  saluting  the  flag  of  “our 
country.?*  It.  should  be  added,  however,  that  jn.this  class  the  ob- 
server did  see  evidences  of  civic  instruction  that,  was  much  more 
fundamental. 

i (4)  The  “ community  civict  ” type.— This  term,  which  is  now  ih 
current  use,  designates  that  type  of  instruction  which  is  charac- 
tenzed  c|nefly  by  the  fact  , that,  the  pupil’s  own ..comniiinity  is  thm.-^ 
^irMt  subjert  of  atudy.  • Local  community  ^udy  oocupies  a A»rbmi-?^ 


nent  plncc  in  it;  because  this  is  the  community  of  the  child’s  chief 
experience;  but, he  is  a member  of  a National  and  a Stutc  community 
as  well  as  of  a city  or  a neighborhood.  Community  civics  aids  the 
pupil  to  an  Understanding  of  the  meaning  of  his  community  life  in 
terms  of  his  own  experience,  “ what  it  dues  for  him  and  how  it  does 
it,  What*  the  community  has  a right  to  expect  from  him  and  how  he 
may  fulfill  his  obligation;  meanwhile  cultivating  in  him  the  essential 
qualities  and  habits  of  good  citizenship.”1 
This  type  of  instruction  is  rare  in  the  San  Francisco  schools, 
although  it  is  apparently  xvhnt  wns  intended  in  the  brief  discussion 
of  aims  and  methods  in  tne  course  of  study  of.  1011  (above,  pp.  303- 
BO}),  and  although  the  textbook  in  use  seeks  to  stimulate  it. 

The  following  portions  of  n recitation  in  a measure  illustrate  it. 
This  recitation  was  reported  verbatim,  but  it  is  not  equal  in  quality 
io  other  work  previously  observed  in  the  same  class.  Constructive  * 
comments  are  interspersed  jvith  the  questions  and  answers  -in  the 
following  reproduction. 

It  will  be  noted  that  not  a question  was  asked  by  a pupil  and 
that  *ach  question  by  the  teacher  wvas  invariably  answered' by  a 
single' pupil.  This  suggests  a lack  of  initiative,  if  not  of  vital  in- 
terest, on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  Freedom  of  discussion  and  inquiry 
is  an  important  element  in  community  civics. 

Teacher.  This  afternoon  we  are  going  to  talk  about  how  the  community  aid* 
the  citizen  to  satisfy  his  desire  for  health. 

(The  topic  Is  here  stated  In  the  words  of  the  chapter  title  of  the  textbook. 

It  would  lirtve  beert  more  effective  If  It  had  been*  restated : “ JWe  nre  doing  to 
tnlk  about  how.  our  community  helps  us  to  satisfy  our  desire  for  health^*) 
Question  /,  What  other  desire*  has  man?  *, 

Amircr  t.  H|s  other  desires  ore  for  wealth,  for  beauty,  for  knowledge,  for 
companionship.  . * 

(Still  the  abstract.  If  the  question  had  been,  “What  other  deslrbs  have 
we?”  the  answer' would  have  been,  “We  desire  wealth,  beauty,  etc.”  The 
desires  Imre  mentioned  are  among  those  referred  to  In  the  tc.xtlw»ok  as  fur- 
nishing the  motives  for  nil  community  activity.  Whether  their  existence  had 
been  worked  out  by  the  class  on  the  basis  of  their  own  experience,  ns  they 
should  have  been,  or  was  merely  nccepttMl  oil  the  authority  of  the  text.  Is  not 
known.)  / ' v * 

Question  2.  If  yon  were  asked  which  of  all  these  desires  you  wotild  value 
most,  which  would  you  take? 

Anstccr  3.  I would  choose  health,  because  without  health  we  can  not  satisfy 
the  other  desires  very  well. 

(This  question  and  answer  nre  more  direct,  but  they  might  have  hten  .Im- 
proved : “ Which  of  these  desires  do  you  value  most?  ” The  pupil  should  be 
stimulated  to  say  what  he  actually  thinks,  anil  an  opportunity  afforded  for 
class  discussion.)  , 

Question  3.  Why  cab  not  the  family  alone  protect  the  hen  1th  of  Its  members? 

’The  alms,  control,  and  method*  of  eoniiuunlfy  elvlct  are  dlseasM^  fully  In  Btll.,  1918* 
Nos.  17  and  23,  and  1910,  No.  28,  U.  8.  Du.  of  Educ. 
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Answer  3.  When  In  the  wilderness  the  families  were  scattered  and  alone.  It 
WM  |H,ssl  ,1c  for  ",om  ,0  «*"*  «»e  or  their  health  very  etislly,  because  thero  « 
were  no  dangers  us  now  lu  large  cities.  where  many  people  are  crowded  to- 

got  1 101% 

(The  pupil  was  apparently  try  I ng  to  recall  what  the  book  said  on  this  point) 
ViK'fftun  f Wliat  are  some  of  the  .laagers  where  people  are  crowded? 
Answer  4 The  dangers  of  |K>ople  in  a eoa.mmdty  are  from  In.pure  water 
supply,  adulterated  foo«ls.  germs,  ami  unclean  places  • • • ami'll!  each 

community  I he  government  must  take  care  of  the  health  of  the  citizens. 

(Questions  3 and  4 might  lutve  boon  doveldpRl  thus:  Can  your  family  protect 
your  health  completely  wlllmut  help  from  outside?  Why?  Give  tllustratlous 
U»  prove  It  Compare  your  fatally  with  a pioneer  family  In  the  early  days  of 
California  In  this  respect.  Wlmt  dangers  to  health  are  there  in  this  school? 

In  your  neighborhood?  In  Sun  Francisco? 

Answer  4.  Instead  of  being  n format  abstract  reply,  probably  largely  sug- 
ges  tM  by  the  textbook,  would  have  become  a class  discussion  based  ou  obser- 
futioic  conversiitkm  hetml,  current  muling' etc.  Then— 

Are  the  water  supply  and  the  food  supply  of'snn  Francisco  pure?  Arc  you 
sure  of  your  facts?  'How  do  you  know?  How  can  you  flml  out?  Is  there  a 
et'rTtc  ) P “ SaU  F,u“clsco?  If  so-  what  has  beeu  done  about  It? 

Question  5.  In  what  ways  does  (he  government  do  this  work?  < Deferring 
to  hist  part  of  answer  4.)  ' B 

Antnccr.5.  They  have  sewers  to  carry  nwny  the  unclean  water 
Question  6.  Wlmt  else?  ’ 

JiMiocr  6.  They  take  the  garbage  out  to  the  ocean  and  dump  it  there. 

Question  7.  Wlmt  else  lias  the  governmeift  done  for  the  protection  of  health? 
of  health  7’  ™e  eover,m,e,,t  1,08  8t,wt  tlennere  and  Inspectors  and  the  board 

Question  8.  Tell  me  about  the  board  of  health ; of  what  does  It  consist?  ' 

Jn,"cr  8-.,Tlle  bmni  or  l,enlW'  of  seven  .net., berg  appointed  by  the 

governor.  Three  of  them  have  tu  be  physicians  practicing  In  lids  State  for 

Sr  orT  Vr  !UU8t  ,,mt  *"*  0,Hl“mu^  U)ail«  «>e  supervisors  and 
oonril  of  health  are  carried  out.  /> 

Question  9.  Do  they  receive  any  compensation?  j 

Anstccr  9.  They  receive  no  comi>ensiition. 

(Answer  8.  If  correctly  reported,  contains  an  error.  No  member  of  the 
Qass  seeuis  to  have  caught  It,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  correct  It. 

• Questions  and  answers  1-4  seek  to  establish  the  Importance  of  henltb  the 
dangers  threatening  It,  and  the  depen, lence  of  one  u,H,n  nm.ther  for  health 
protection  5-0  develop  the  means  by  which  the  people  cooperate  through 
government  for  health  protection. 

oU^!!rVo1°"'1"k'  'vll,,t  .f°"°'V8  ln  l0,er  lessons'  recitation  based  on  , 
Questions  5-0  seems  puperfldnl.  The  story  of  how  Son  Francisco  keeps  Itself 

dean,  for  example.  Is  worthy  of  more  'than  the  passing  attention  given  It ) 

thnr“hn!r/°‘  "'""f  I'0"  ’•#b0ard  of  lH>Qlt"  *M  Can  you  tell  a.e  some  thing, 
that  have  Impitened  In  your  own  experience  that  the  health  board  has  done 
to  regard  to  quarantine,  or  anything  of  flint  kind? 

*ZWCr  \°  ,My  Bl*T  tmi  8C0r,et  fever  They  our  house  for  on, 

month  and  she  was  kept  In  one  room.  My  mother  had  to  stay  there  a great 

deal  of  the  time,  and  when  coming  out  had  to  change  her  clothes  in  order  t^t 
the  germs  would  not  be  carried  to  other  members  of  the  fmnMy 
Vtortm  U this  beneficial? 

• . 
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Answct  II.  Yea;  because  It  kept  other  people  fnuu  getting  the  tllsea^,  and 
we  were  not  allowed  t*»  omuniinlcutc  with  anylHidy.  ltcddcs.  thvy  h.-ut  a *lgn 
OD  tlie  d«*or,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  outer  the  house. 

QttCffton  IS.  And  were  vutir  j»t*oplt»  strict  ulmtil  oltcyhig  all  regulations? 

Austrcr  IS.  Yes;  my  mother  was  very  strict. 

Quctl  ion  IS.  SupjHiM*  there  Is  a family  where  there  Is  » dangerous  tliNease 
ADtl  the  family  refuse  to  oliey  those  regulations? 

Answer  IS,  They  an*  compelled  to  follow  them. 

Question  1 4.  Suppose  they  are  not  watrhod  all  the  lime  mal  jin  out  and 

penult  |«enple  t«»  etaiie  in V , 

An»ir<  r I\.  Thou  the  *i«^t the>  H\o  in  win  iHs^mir  da u 1:010ns  with  this 
dlaeose. 

Qvvnttuit  t.t.  Would  > mi  call  thoso  ptniplo  ^o<h|  oitir.eus? 

Aniuccr  /.#.  No. 

m-  (Questions  and  ::u«wers  hi  to  an*  a u<**d  oxamplo  of  hultdhig  on  the -pupil's 
own  experience.  They  ulso  emphasise  |mthoiuiI  n^rHiitKihllliy. ) 

Various  other  topics  were  discussed,  such  as  ^playgrounds  aud  hospitals. 
until  the  following  questions  were  uaked.  Illustrating  Imw  the  community  civics 
Idea  Is  extended  to  State  and  national  activity. 

„ Question.  Kxplaln.  how  health  I11  one  community  dottends  on  that  In  another. 

Aiutr^'r.  If  then*  Is  a stream  that  runs  through  two  cities  near  one  another, 
and  one.  of  the  cities  |m>I  lutes  the  > treat  11  and  the  stream  Is  running  toward 
the  other  city,  the  other  city  will  get  this  water  and  the  disease  also  • • • 

Question,  What  does  this  tend  to;  If  is  not  only  necessary  to  .lime  u load 
board  of  health--? 

Answer.  The  Slntehoani  of  health  Is  equally  mnvssu ry  • * *.  . 

Question.  Can  you  tell  some  of  the  things  the  State  hoard  of  health  should 
attend  to? 

(This  question  wus  discussed  it II  too  briefly,  i- 

Question,  What  does  the  National  Government  do  to  aid ‘the  citizens  to  sat- 
tsfy  tills  desire  for  health? 

A fifteen  The  Nath  . ml  Government,  when  ships  sre  coming  In  from  foreign 
countries,  sees  thnt  these  ships  are  inspected  and  the  people  examined  to  find 
out  If  they  have  any  diseases;  ami.  If  they  have.  Clio  ship  is  quarantined  and 
the  people  not  allowed  to  come  ashore  until  the  dlsaise  is  passed  on.  If  It  Is  a 
disease  thnt  can  not  Is*  eured.  the  |ieople  art*  sent  hark  to  the  country  they 
came  from  • • •.  - 

(Tills  seaport  affortls  unusual  opportunity  for  the  cliihlreti  to  observe  the 
National  Government  at  work.  These  Inst  few  qiit^tioUH  suggest  material  for 
a number  of  lessons.) 


It  may  be  objected  that,  if  the  suggestions  here  made  were  fol- 
lowed out,  too  much  time  would  lie  consumed.  The  course  of  rtudv 
says  u complete  the  book/'  Teachers  fmmently  interpret. this  liter- 
ally. When  this  occurs  the  instructionrn'fc  ivies  will  Ik*  of  the  text 
. book  type,  and  not  of  the  community  civics  type.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  treat  intensively  every  topic  suggested : but  some  of 
them  must  be  so  treated  if  the  pupils  are  to  receive  any  real  training 
for  citizenship. 

3.  Material  aids  for  civic  study . — Almost  110  material. evidence  was 
seen  in  classrooms  to  indicate  that  a study  of  the  pupils1  community 
|iUfe  wag;  going  .on.  Irione  case  only  was  there  a bulletin  board  for 
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dipping*  (but  with  no  dippings  on  it  at  the  ti.neh 
ll.cre  were  no  photogn.pl, * or  other  pictures,  no  exhibits  of  any 
k"‘ ‘ No  |,ublK‘at'°"s  of  loc,,<  voluntary  social  agencies  wore  seen, 

.f  ....  occasional  municipal  or  other  governmental  report  was  to  ' 

l"‘  foUml  on  tlw  teucher>8  desk  it  was  exceptional,  and  no  actual  urn 
« its  swn  to  be  made  of  such. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  civics  instruction  can 'he  made  jjital  with- 

s,'e  1 m*rcle  “■«*»*»•  It  brings  into  the  classroom  tangible 

or  . Isil.le  evidence  of  the  community  life  outside,  and  helps  the  pupil 
connect  Ins  study  with  reality.  It  affords  the  teacher  evidence  of 
1 ",t<,re8t-  «f  «*  wtent  to  which  thev  comprehend  the 

- lass  work,  and  of  the  intelligence  with  which  thev  organise  their 
a.M'iued information  and  apply  it  to  their  own  community  relations. 
Profitable  training  is  given  by  the  seareh  for  news  items,*  editorials, 
and  magazine  articles  pertinent  to  the  work  in  hand;  by  taking 
kodak  pictures  illustrative  of  conditions  under  discu*f.oi.':  by  ex 
anuning  reports  of  governmental  and  voluntary  agencies:  and  bv 
organizing  the  materials  collected  for  the  uses  of  the  class. 

- 1 lie  published  reports  of  governmental  departments  und  of  volun 
v.  agencies  contain  much  material  within' the  comprehension 

of  e.ghth-grade  children  under  supervision.  The  municipal  reports 
of  ban  Francisco  for  1912-13  (the  latest  et  hand)  contain  88  pages 
on  the  work  of  the  board  of  health  alone,  ami  as  many  more  on  the 
vital  statistics  of  the  city,  a judicious  use  of  which  would  relieve  the 
study  of  abstractness  and  superficiality.  With  respect  to  the  avail- 
ability  of  such  official  reports  for  civic-educational  uses  tiie  follow- 
ing  mav  be  said  : 

< 1 > Much  of  the  material  of  such  reports  is  presented  in  statistical 
i Holes,  which  very  few  people  read  because,  of  their  formidable 
appearance  or  because  they  are  not  understood.  Since  tables  mid 
■ hurts  are  a common  and  useful  means  of  presenting  certain  kinds 
° formation,  instruction  in  regard  to  their  uae  might  well  find 
a place  in  the  education  of  the  citizen.  It  should  not  be  given,  how- 
ever. through  "formal  exercises  in  reading  tables  as  such,  but  inci- 
dentally by  the  intelligent  use  of  appropriate  tables  pertinent  to  the 
"°rk  in  hand.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  table  on  page  092  of  the 
municipal  reports  for  1912-18,  which  shows  clearly,  among  other 
things,  the  danger  from  so-called  “trifling”  diseases  such  as  whoop- 
ing cough  as  compared  with  more  dreaded  diseases  such  as  smallpox 
or  diphtheria. 

(2)  The  value  of  public  reports  depends  Upon  the  extent  to  which 
diey  are  read  and  understood.  If  they  could  be  prepared  in  clear 

»ne 


logical  English,  devoid  of  technicalities,  with  am})le  explanation 
illustration,  w>  that  they  could  be  easily  understood  hf  the  mil 
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file^  it  would  be  an  inestimable  service  to  the  community.  Such  a 
report  was  published  by  the  city  of  Cincinnati  in  11112  (there  may 
have  been  latc+similar  reports)  and  is  said  to  have  been  of  great 
* service  in  the  schools. 

The  body  of  information  contained  in  Mich  local  reports  can  not 
be  included  in  the  compass  of  u textbook  prepared  for  general  use, 

! neither  can  it  be  included,  except  in  illustrative  quantities,  in  a text* 
book  prepared  locally.  Even  if  it  could,  this  is  not  the  purpose  of  a 
textbook  (see  p.  30ti).  Moreover, there  is  a positive  educational  value 
id  sending  (lie  pupil  for  his  material  to  the  sources  which  the  citizen 
must  use  in  liner  life,  as  clearly  recognized  in  the  printed  court*  Of  - 
study  for  Sun  Francisco  < 1011.  p.  130;  see  above,  p.  304).  As  soon  .•* 
teacher  ond  pupil  come  to  depend  u|xm  the  textbook  for  the  facts  and 
conditions  of  their  own  community  life,  instruction  will  deteriorate 
ipto  the  “ textbook  type”  and  will  lose  its  essential  vitality. 

The  assembling  of  materials  for  study  not  only  teaches  the  pupil 
methods  in  use  ii^actual  life,  but  it  places  responsibility  upon  liipi 
for  his  own  particular  contribution  to  the  work  of  the  class.  It  otters 
opportunity  tor  division  of  labor  and  conjuration.  It  helps  to 
develop  initiative  and  judgment.  The  nccumulation  and  preserve* 
tion  of  materials  for  tb'e-use  not  only  of 44  our  class”  but  also  of  other 
classes  to  follow  emphasises  the  lesson  of  obligation  to  the  future. 

The  pupils  of  a Chicago  high  school,*  in  cooperation  -with  outside 
agencies,  prepared  an  exhibit  of  civic  and  social  conditions  that  was 
visited  io  u few  days'  time  by  30,000  people.  This  is  an  exceptional 
cose;  but  an  exhibit  both  interesting  anti  profitable  to  parents  and 
patrons  is  quite  within  the  ability  of  most  schools,  anti  won  hi  serve 
as  an  interesting  font uro  of  public  exercises  at  the  school.  The  ef- 
fort of  teachers  and  pupils  to  obtain  reliable  and  sj>ecitie  informa 
tion  and  illustrative  material  has  sometimes  set  public  libraries, 
chambers  of  <pmmerce,  women's  clubs,  and  other  agencies  at  work  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  The  work  of  the  school  is  thus  extended 
tliroughout  the  community. 

4.  Supervisory  aid  for  civics  tcachsr*, — The  eight h-gntde  teachers 
of  civics  in  San  Francisco  present  as  high  an  average  of  ability  as 
would  be  found  in  nmj  large  school  system.  But  it  is  doubtful  it 
any  teacher  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  city  has  had  preliminary 
training  in  the  principles  and  methods  of  the  vitalized  type  of  civic.*  \ 
instruction  suggested  in  the  foregoing  pages.  Normal  schools  and 
4 universities  have  so  far  given  litle  help  in  this  direction  except  such 
, .rosy  be  derived  incidentally  from  the  usual  courses  in  history  and 
iociil  science.  In  fact,  the  work  of  the  higher  schools  has  tended  to 
perpetuate  formal  methods  of  instruction. 

without  previous  preparation  the  teachers  of  civics  have  had 
ilplacsdi  in^Uaair  hands  a textbook^  and  have  then  been  left  almost  ^ 
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entirely  to  their  own  devices  in  the  application  of  tho  principles 
hnctly  stilted  in  the  101 1 course  of  study.  Many  of  them  seem  even 
to  l>e  unaware  of  tha  stuleinout  theie  nude.  Under  these  tirvum- 
stanoNi  only. a tcnelier  with  nn  unusunl  social  viewpoint  and  largo 
initiative  and  resourcefulness  could  lie  ex|»ectcd  to  attain  it  largo 
jiicumiW*  of  success  in  work  of  so  vital  a dmructcr  without  special 
sujicn  ision. 

In  one  sclmol,  nnd  only  otfc*,  there  wns  found  an  outline  that  had 
Imvii  prepared  unilcr  the  tliieetion  of  the  principal  ns  nn  aid  to  tho 
civics  teachers  of  the  school  in  relating  the  work  definitely  to  the 
pupils'  comiunnity  life.  Kven  in  this  ease  there  was  no  evidene^of 
its  m«c  in  the  classes  oliserved,  and  the  teachers  did  not  refer  to  it  in 
dcM-riliing  their  plan  of  work. 

Among  the  bulletins  issued  by  the  State  Normal  School  of  Son 
Francisco  is  one  entitled  "A  Composition  Course  in  Amerjcnn  fiov- 
emment  and  Pupils)  llamlliook  to  State  Sorie*  Text."  It  was  seen 
on  the  desks  of  a few  teachers  of  civics  in  the  city.  It  is  in  two 
pans,  (he  first  nn'lining  (lie  “composition  course  in  government," 
and  ili<>  second  giving  information  supplementary  to  the  civics  text- 
l»ia,l;  and  largely  relating  to  California.  However  excellent  the  out* 
line  may  lie  ns  a Imsis  for  composition  work,  in  its  effect  upon  the 
teaching  of  civics  it  distinctly  tends  toYtx  the  text  ibk  typo  of  in- 
struction. Part  II  contains  much  useful  information,  but  Offers  no 
help  on  the  side  of  methods,  in  which  teachers  most  need  help.  - 
riifnrtiiuat.  lv  there  seems  to  lie  no  very  intimate  relation  between 
the  Slate  Normal  School  of  San- Francisco  and  the  public  schools  of 
(lie  city.  It  is  questionable  whether  teachers  trained  solely  in  nn 
'ext nine  method  of  “individual  inst suction,*’  which  peculiarly  char- 
acterizes this  normal  school,  arc -thereby  best  fitted  to  meet' public 
school  conditions  ns  (bey  now  exist  and  probably  must  exist  for  n 
long  lime  to  coine.  Hut  whatever  its  vnlue  in  the  .teaching  of  such 
formal  subjects  ns  arithmetic  or  reading,  it  is  poorly  adapted  to  a 
t,'P«*  «f  civics  instruction  which  depends  for  its  success  upon  care, 
fully  organized  group  work. 

1 lie  civics  teachers  ns  n rule  seemed  eager  for  constructive  sugges- 
tions ns  to  methods;  but  they  were  practically  unanimous  in  the 
statement  that  almost  no  supervision  or  direction  is  given.  In  a 
number  of  schools  tho- civics  instruction  is  divided  between  twe 
teachers  who  work  along  entirely  different  lines  and  bv  different 
methods,  neither  knowing  what  the  otlicr  is  doing.  In  one  school  , 
for.  example,  one  of  the  teachers  commented  especially  on  the  pecii- 
har  value  of  the  first  few  chapters. in  the  textbook  as  affording  the 
keynote  to  the  entire  course.  Another  teacher  in  the  same  school 
considered  these  chapters  entirely  superfluous,  and  remarked  the! 
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she  could  see  no  connection  betwen  the  chapter  her  class  was  then 
studying  and  the  topics  that  were  to  follow. 

Repeated  inquiry  discovered  but  one  teacher  who  ever  attended  * 
conferences  for  the  discussion  of  methods  in  civics.  This  was  the 
cast*  of  a teacher  who  on  her  own  initiative  occasionally  "got  to- 
gether” with  friends  who  teach  the  same  subject.  It  is  possibly 
significant  that  some  of  the  'mfTst  vital  work  seen  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco schools  was  in  the  classes  of  this  teacher.  In  one  school  the 
principal  described  what  he  calls  his  “little  institutes  for  the 
teachers  of  his  building:  but  those  relate  to  civics  no  more,  at  least, 
than  to  other  subjects.  * ^ 

Experience  in  other  school  systems  has  demonstrated  that 
teachers  without  previous  training  for  this  work  can  be  brought  to 
a high  degree  of  proficiency  in  a remarkably  short  time  while  actu- 
ally in  service.  It  requires,,  however,,  special  supervision.  Work  as 
vital  and  as  far-reaching  as  that  of  civic  education  should  be  under, 
the  direction  of  a supervisor  trained  especially  for  it.  His  duties 
should  not  be  restricted  merely  to  eighth-gnfcle  civics  instruction; 
hut  so  far  as  this  part  of  his  work  is  concerned,  it  should  include  the 
planning  and  organization  of  the  work  from  term  to  term;  the  study 
of  the  particular  problems  of  each  school  and  each  teacher;  the  prep- 
aration of  syllabi  and  cither  aids  for  the  teachers; ‘the  adaptation  of 
#the  work  to  different  groups  of  children,  such  as  the  foreign  group; 
the  holding<of  conferences  for  the  discussion  of  methods  and  common 
problems;  to  act  as  a sort  of  clearing-house  for  the  teachers  with 
respect  to  current  happenings  and  situations  that  would  have  a special 
civic-educational  value;  to  keep  in.  close  touch  with  community 
activities,  departmental  reports,  etc.,  in  order  to  advise  teachers  as 
to  what  is  of  special  value  and  how  to  use  it.  The  broader 'duties  of 
such  supervisor  are  referred  to  on  page  3<>(>. 

Meanwhile  great  improvement  could  bo  made  in  the  quality  nf.the 
civics  instruction  if  regular  provision  were  made  for  frequent  con- 
ferences of  thc-civics  teachers,  ami  especially  if  advantage  were  taken  \ 
of  the  latent  leadership,  the  initiative,  the  resourcefulness,  and  the 
experience  of  teachers  who  have  shown  particular  aptitude  in  this 
field  of  work,  This  jnilicy  Would  not  only  raise  the  level  of  the 
work  of  the  less  capable  or  resourceful  or  experienced,  but  would  be 
:i  constant  stimulus  and  inspiration  to  the  better  qualified  to  raise 
their  own  standards  and  improve  their  own  methods. 

: III.  Vivien  instruction  belowthe  eighth  grade.— \t  is  evident  from 
the  course  of  study  that  the  civics  instruction  below*  the  eighth  grade 
is  intended  to  be  incidental  to  instruction  in  history  and  other  sub- 
jects, although  a degree  of  definiteness  and  continuity  is  aimed  at 
J.  (see  p.  302  above).  A supplementary  text  in  civics  for  these  early 

in^iry  of  principal?  aftd  twhers! 
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failed  to  disclose  a copy  in  u9e  or  on'the  teacher’s  desk.  In  "reply  to 
the  question  whether  systematic  civics  instruction  was  given  in  thesti 
grades,  some  principals  and  teachers  said  “yes,”  others  “no,?’  and 
others  “ as  opportunity  offers.”  Where  instruction  is  “ incidental  ” it 
is  only  by  chance  that  it  is  found  in  progress  at  the  time  a class  is 
visited.  Observation  indicated  that  it  is  casual,  varying  with  the 
mterest  and  initiative  of  the  teacher.* 

The  course  of  study  states  that — 

Civics  Is  n splendid  opportunity  for  implying  to  life  situations  much  that 
bus  been  learned  In  the  various  school  subjects  ns  they  are  seen  in  terms  of 
human  need.  History  and.  political  ethics,  geographic  distribution  and  eco- 
nomic problems,  physiology  and  public  health  have  relation)*  that  need  to  be 
studied,  not  In  the  Isolation  of  their  special  fields,  but  In  their  relationship  to 
each  other  as  they  touch  Individual  and  social  life.  Civics  ought  to  be  the 
crowning  study  of  the  public  schools,  which  have  been  established  primarily  to 
perfect  citizenship. 

This  statement  suggests  tho  following  questions: 

To  what  extent  are  the  civic-educational  values  and  opportunities 
of  history,  geography,  and  other  subjects  recognized  and  utilized  in 
practice? 

To  what  extent  are  these  various  subjects  correlated  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  common  civic-educational  value? 

To  what  extent  does  the  curriculum  afford  continuity  to  the  civic 
education  of  the  pupil  throughout  the  grades? 

To  what  extent  and  in  what  sense  does  the  eighth-grade  civics 
**  crown  ” the  work  of  the  earlier  grades? 

The  course  of  study  offers  suggestions  (see  above,  p.  5)02)  for  the 
• ivie.  application  of  history  instruction  which,  if  earried  out  in  prae- 
tice  in  an  organized  way.  would  give  to  the  latter  considerable  direct 
.'ivie  value.  _ Probably  they  are  curried  out  to  some  extent,  at  least 
i\v  some  teachers.  But  the  history  instruction  is,  as  a rule,  very  - 
formal.  The  textbook  is  followed  closely,,  and  the  pupils  learn  se- 
ries of  facts  and  events  witjj)  very  little  organization  of  subject- 
matter  in  relation  to  their  own  interests  or  to  present  social 
conditions. 

The  history  of  the  colonization  of  our  country,  whether  on  the  At-^ 
lantic  senbohrd  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  or  in  the- 
far  West  in  the  nineteenth  century,  exemplifies  in  every  detail  the 
moti  ves  and  processes  of  community  growth  and  organization  to  which* 
careful  attention  is  supposed  to  be  given  in  the  civics  of  thebighth  'i 
grade.  Any  of  the  first  eight  topics  in*  the  outline  for  civics  (see^i  ' 
:ioa)  0011,(1  **>  developed  in  connection, with  the  colonial  history  of  thei  r 
United  States  or  the  early  history  of  Cdiforhia,  .The  Same  relation  1 
exists  between  other  topics,  of  tho  ciyics.course  and  other  periods  and  ’4 
topic?  of  United  States  history.  By  the  timeHttynls  r^  S 
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grade  civics  they  might  be  quite  familiar  with  many  of  the  ideas  and 
principles  which  community  civics  is  designed  to  develop  more  fully 
t a,ul  systematically.  And  in  the  eighth  grade  the  civics  and  United 
States  history  should  reinforce  each  otjier  at  every  point.  This  kind 
of  correlation  would  not'  only  enable  the  pupil  to  sec  these  two  sub- 
jects u in  their  relation  to  each  other  as  they  touch  (the  pupil's)  indi- 
vidual and  social  life,”  but  would  effect  an  economy  of  time  at  least 
in  the  eighth-grade  work. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  elementary  schools  of  another  city : 

| The  aim  seems  to  be  to  make  of  education,  not  a process  of  Instruction  to 
a variety  of  subjects,  but  n process  of  living,  of  growth,  during  which'  the  vari- 
ous relations  of  life  are  unfolded— civic,  geographical,  historical,  ethical,  voca- 
tional, etc.  * • • In  the  first  grade,  for  example,  the  pupil  does  not  even 
study  " English  **  or  **  language  ** ; be  merely  does  things,  and  talks  about  things, 
and  hears  and  tells  stories  about  tilings,  the  toucher  aioue  being  conscious  that 
she  Is  giving  the  child  his  Hint  organized  lessons  In  civic  life,  as  well  as  In  tlie 
ase  of  the  English  Inuguuge.  : 

Even  lu  the  eighth  year,  where  civics  appears  ns  n separate  subject  alter- 
nating throughout  the  year  with  American  history,  the  coordination  is  so  close 
(in  |lic  hands  of  a skillful  toucher)  that  the  pupils  are  hardly  conscious  that 
they  are  studying  two  “subjects,**  They  are  rather  studying  certalu  phenomena 
of  life  In  two  aspects— historical  and  civic.1 

This  organic  kind  of  correlation  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  in  the 
San  Francisco  schools.  Peyhnps  the  nearest  approach  to  it  was 
found  in  the  Hamilton  Intermediate  School.  Here  typewriting  is 
one  of  the  regular  channels  for  the  teaching  of  English  and  spelling. 
Topics  for  theme  work  are  submitted  to  the  teacher  of  typewriting 
by  the  teachers  of  other  subjects,  including  history,  geography,  civics, 
manual  training,  sewing,  home  economics,  etc.  Lessons  in  spelling 
are  derived  from  these  various  fields.  The  teacher  of  typewriting 
also  has  direction  of  the  “ external  reading  ” of  all  the  pupils  of  the 
school,  preparing  lists  of  books  relating  to  topics  submitted  by  the 
teachers  of  other  subjects,  and  keeping  a record  of  all  reading  done. 
Here  is  a correlation  which  tends  to  break  down  the  sharp  lines  of 
demarcation  between  “subjects”  and  to  organize  the  pupil’s  educa- 
tion around  a real  interest.  It  is  not  merely  that  all  subjects  of  the 
, curriculum  contribute  to  the  mechanical  process  of  learning  to  type- 
write, but  that. all  are,  or  may  be,  organized  around  a real  interest  of 
the  pupil,  which  in  this  case  is  vocational  inasmuch,  as  typewriting 
is  primarily  a vocational  subject. 

v * The  tcaching  of  geography  jp  the  San  Francisco  elementary  schools 

> is  perhaps  even  more  formal  thnn  the  teaching  of  history,  although 
it  affords  a peculiarly  rich  opportunity  for  correlation  with  the 
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pupil’s  life.  A member  of  the  surrey  commission  says-.  (Chapter 
VI  of  this  report,  p.  222) : , ; 

Home  geography,  although  .emphnslr.ed  in  the  course  of  study,  I?  poorly  repre- 
senfetl  In  'tta  actual  teaching.  Excursions  ore  very  unusual.  San  Fntiiclsco  Is  ' ; 
marvelously  rich  In  lochl  scenery,  lu  varied  conunm-hd  mid  Industrial  Activities 
. and  In  striking  .objects  Interesting  lu  themselves  And  suggestive  of  foreign . 
i • countries  and  of  fnr-renchlug  relatlous  to  the  outside  world*  • * TJ* 
magnificent  harbor , girt  lu  with  mountains,  the  docks  piled  with'  foreign  goods, 
the  grent  ships  nt  nnchor  In  the  bay  or  alongside  tlie  wharves,  the  variety  of 
ocean-going  ships,  sailing  vessels,  steamers  mid  battleships,  the  forts  and  bat- 
teries guarding  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  the  oefin  Itself,  the.  sen  benches, 
the  Islands,  the  crowded  ferries  and  ferry  stations,  the  foreign  papulations  with 
their  peculiar  dress  and  modes  of  living,  the  factories  and  shops,  the  parks  ; 
and  buildings-  • • •,  all  those  and  other  striking  objects  of  Interest  furnish 
an  almost  unequalled  richness  of  geographical  material.  But  the  schools,  as 
such,  scarcely  notice  these  things.'  On  mention  of  fids  matter  to  several  teach- 
ers, they  \yere  naively  surprised  at  the  richness  of  focal  material  they  liad 
overlooked. 


But  these  very  things  should  furnish  at  least  a point  of  departure 
not  only  for  geography,  but  also  for  history  and  civics.  Harbor  and 
docks  and  merchant- ships  and  battleships  and  forts  and  ferries  and 
foreign  populations  and  factories  and  parks  and  public  buildings 
arc  the  realities  of  the  San  Francisco  child's  life  to  which  his 
studies  should  be  related.  The  injunction  in  the  course  of  . study  to 
“correlate  the  history  work  with  the  geography  by  looking  up  the 
localities  mentioned  ” is  superficial  and  without  vitality.  The  pupil's 
own  life  affords  the  only  vital  coordinating  principle  for  the  various 
subjects  of  the  curriculum. 

In  regard  to  hygiene  the  course  of  study  says:  “The  study  of  the 
previous  grades  has  been  dealing  largely  with  personal  hygiene.  Tlie 
work  of  tlie  eighth  grade  should  deal  mainly  with  the  factors  in 
social  hygiene  or  public  sanitation.  Tfie  work  should,  as  far  ns  pos- 
sible, correlate  with  the  eighth  grnde  civics”  How  far  this  idea 
is  carried  out  in  the  classes  in  hygiene  was  not  observed;  iri  sonit 
civics  classes,  however,  where  the  subject  of  public  health.  was' under 
consideration,  much  of  the  pupils’  information  "had  evidently  been 
acquired  previously  in  their  study  of  hygiene. 

In  Bulletin,  1015,  No.  17,  pages  23-20,  United  States  Bureau  of* 
Education,  there  are  given  some  striking  illustrations  of  how  arith- 
metic may  be  related  intimately  to  the  life  of  the  child  and  corre- 
lated with  other  subjects  of  study.  There  is  little  of  this  sort  of 
thing  in  the  Sari  Francisco  schools*.  A member  of  the  survey  , e^m- 
mission  reports  thot  “not  much  stress  is  "put  upon  the  thoughtful^ 
independent  work  of  solving  problems  and  of  applying  arithmetical 
processes  to  subjects  which  come  up  in  other  studies.’1  * 

Tq  conclude,  the  opportunities  presented  by  history,  geography,  4 
and  other  sjtiidj^  in  the  elementary  curriculum  ofthe  San  Fr^is&  p 
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schools  for  the  social  and  civic  education  of  the  pupil  are  neglected. 
There  is  practically  no  vital  correlation  of  these  subjects  around  the 
present  life  interests  of  the  pupils.  The  eighth-grade  civics  is  a 
“crowning  course”  in  little  more  than  position.  The  term  would 
seem  to  imply  organized,  unified,  coordinated  civic  education  through- 
out the  grades  below  the  eighth,  to  which  the  eighth-grade  work  is 
definitely  related  and  which  it  still  further  coordinates  and  rounds 
out.  The  eighth-grade  civics  should  be  a climax  in*  a continuous 
civic  development  of  the  pupil.  In  San  Francisco  this  is  not  so. 
Neither  pupils  nor  teachers  seem  to  be  conscious  of  a relation  between 
it  and  anything  that  has  gone  before.  To  them  it  is  a “new  subject  ” 
for  their  appreciation  of  which  the  studies  of  the  past  have  made 
little  contribution. 


It. — II  Kill  Ml’IHXH.S. 


I.  The  SociahStudic*  Cu rrivulnm. . 


Instruction  in  government  or,  a civics v is  prescribed  for  gradua- 
tion in  all  the  San  Francisco  high  schools*  except  t+re  High  School  of 
Commerce,  where  it  is  elective  in  the  second  and  fourth  years. 
Courses  in  history  and  economics  are  offered  in  all  high  schools. 
Business  law  is^ffered  in  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  and  a 
course  in  vocational  guidance  in  the  Polytechnic  High  School.  This 
entire  group  of  “social  studies”  should  as  truly  have  a civic  aim  ns 
the  subject  of  civics  or  government  itself.  1 

Point  of  view  and  criteria . — The  present  attempt *at  appraisal  of 
the  instruction  in  the  social  studies  is  made  wholly  with  reference  to 
the  extent  to  which  they  contribute  to  the  education  of  the  pupil  for 
citizenship.'  Citizenship  is  understood  in  the  sense  defined  in  the 
introduction  to  (this  chapter,  and  the  criteria  applied  are  those  also 
formulated  there.  (See  pp.  300-301.} 

Judged  by  the  standards  which  have  heretofore  controlled  in  the 
. organization  of  high-school  courses  of  study  in  history  hnd  social 
science,  that  of  the  San  Francisco  schools  would  take  high  rank. 
Seldom  is  more  elaborate  provision  made  for  these  studies.  Four 
continuous  years  of  history  and  social  science  are  now  offered  in  all 
high  schools  of  the  city.  The  history  and  Government  of  the  United 
States  are  prescribed  for  graduation  except'  iii  the  High  School  of 
Commerce.  A course  in  economics  is  offered  in  all  the  schools.  In 
some  of  the  schools  special  additional  courses  are  given. 

Judged  by  the  traditional  standards  of  teaching  these  subjects,  the 
/quality  of  instruction  in  the  San  Francisco  high  schools  is,  generally 
speaking,  as  good  as  will  be  found  anywhere,  and  in  some  cases  ex- 
ceptionally good.  \ 

> In  so  far  as  the  criticisms  that  follow  seem  adverse, 4 it  is  not  be- 
cause of  an  aU^ed,  inferiority  in  practice  in  the , San  ^rancisoo 
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schools  as  compared  with  other  American  high  schools,  but  becaiu* 
of  a serious  attempt  to  suggest  lines  of  constructive  endeavor  in  the 
light  of  present  tendencies. 

Requirements . — The  course  of  social  studies  in  the  San  Francisco 
high  schools  is  organized  on  the  customary  four-unit  plan : A year 
of  ancient  history,  a year  of  medieval  and  modern  'Eurof>eah  histoiy, 
a half-year  of  English  history,  a year  of  American  history*  and  gov- 
ernment, and  a half-year  of  economics.  Two  pf  the  schools — the 
Girls’  and  the  Mission — follow  this  plan  without  modification;  in  thev 
other  three  schools  there  are  modifications  to  be  discussed  later. 

There  is  a presumably  civic  purpose' in  prescribing  United  States 
history  and  government.  But  since  they  are  required  only  in  the 
fourth  year,  they  actually  reach  a very  small  minority  of  the  pupils 
who  enter  the  high  schools.  The  one  school  in  which  they  are  not 
required  for  graduation  is  the  High  School  of  Conunerce  where  the 
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acter,  and  where  the  vast  majority  of  pupils  finish  t 
with  the  high  school.  ...  > 

In  the  Lowell  High  School  all  the  history  of  the  first  and  Second 
V*ars  is  required  in  addition  to  the  United'  States  history  and  gov- 
■Tinncnt  of  the  fourth  year.  ’•  * 

The  University  of  California  requires  one  year  of  history  for  en- 
iruncf;  without  prescribing  what  history  it  shall  be.  The  prescribed 
United  States  history  and  government  of  the  high  schools  therefore 
satisfies  the  requirements  of  this  institution.  Pupils  who  plan  to 
enter  and  graduate  from  the  State  Normal  School  of  San  Francisco, 
however,  must  take  three  full  years  off  history  in  the  high  school.  , 
Election  of  social  studies.— To  determine  the  actual  election  ofl 
^social  studies  information  was  obtained  directly  from  the^ pupils  of\ 

• three  of  the  lugh  schools — the  Girls’,  the  Mission,*  and  the  Com-  \ 
mcrcial.  The  Lowell  High  School  was  omitted  from  the  inquiry  be-.  1 
cause  its  pupils  have  so  little  option.  The  Polytechnic  High  School  1 
.was  also  omitted  because  it  is  in' a transition  stage,  and  tfoe  data 
obtained  there  would  not  be  comparable  with  tliose  from  the  other 
schools. 

Table  136  gives  the  number  of  pupils '.reporting  from  each  of  the 
schools.  It  represents  about  90  per  cent  df  the  total  enrollment  at 
the  time  of  the  investigation: 

Tables  137-^146  show  the  per  cent  of  pupils  in  each  high  school 
who  have  taken  the  several  social  studies  of  the  standard  course,  of 
those  taking  no  history,  those  having  taken  all  history  offered,  those 
huviVig  taken  only  the  firsl  and.  last  years  of  history,  and  those  of 
the  present  fourth-year  class  who  havq  taken  the  several  social 
studies.  ■-  J * 
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Tabus  130. — Pupil*  reporting  on  social  atultlc*  token  (representing  about  00 
•'  per  roil  of  lolul  enrollment). 


• t 

. First 
year. 

1 

Vhird 

year. 

! Fourth 
| >*car. 

Total. 

year. 

Girls* * * j 

i 

| 190 

119 

97  | 

! 

500 

M'  'ton | 

is  221 

110 

80 

62 

481 

Commerce...: *\ 

!/ 

*2nr» 

* 15  | 

1 * 1 

1 557 

• *1 

\\  ,*  183 

1 133  | 

* i 

, *95  1 

i 1 

*44 

* 455 

1 Pupils  taking  2- year  course. 


1 Pupib.  taking  4*ycar  course. 


Tarle  137. — Papas  having  take n ancient  history. 


♦ 

1 Girts*.  ! Mission. 

f ** 

Commereo. 

Greek.  1 Roman.  1 Ancient. <i 

• . i 

1 — 

j Greek.  ‘ Roman. 

i 

Flnt  rear 

Per  cent. 
82.  ft 
88.0 
mno 
Oft. -8 

' 1 

Per  cent. , Per  cent.  \ 
* 4ft. 8 . J&I.O 

R5.7!  01.  ft 

iato  7H.0’ 

90.1  ! 910 

si  ■ * 

** 7 — 

! Per  'cent . 1 Per  ant. 

20.0!  i 

56.0  • 40.0 

76.0  , 71.1 

97. 7 ! 95.0 

Scn»mi  veer 

Third  year • 

Fopriti  year.. ! 

history  also  lake  Horn  anl  11  b ™ 

^Roman  history  U not  offered  until  tho  second  half  of  efco  year.  Only  2 pupils  in  tbo  first  half  reported 

, Tadt.e  13S.— Pupils  having  taken  medieval  and  modern*  history. 


> 

s Girls*.  ] 

! | 

Mission. 

| . 

Coipmcrco. 

-Medieval  Modern. 

* * ,.  * 1 

Medieval.!  Modem. 

i , 

Medieval. j Modern. 

First  year 

! Per  cent. ! Per  cent 

Per  cent. 1 Per  cent. 

"i 

Per  cent.,  j Per  ant. 

Second  year 

Third  voar 

Fourth  year 

< 1 1 

55.6  ( 45ft  i 

ftrt.0  1 C7.0  1 

87.0  84.0  ! 

L J ,J 

*i;i.6i  7.7 

83. 6 69.0 

80.0  61.0 

1 9 per  cent  of  first  helf*ycftr  pupllv  71.7  of  second  half*  year  pupils:  45?1  per  cent  for  entire 
• 9 per  cent  of  first-half  year  pupils;  21  per  cent  of  second*  bull-year  pupil*;  13  per  gent  for  enti 

Tadix  130. — Pupils  haring  taken  English  history . 


year, 
entire  year. 


First  year 

Second  year  . 
Third  year.... 
Fourth  year... 


. . .j  Girl*’. 

Mission.  ; 

i 

. 1 

! Percent. 

Per  cent.  | 

0.0 

.0  * 

5R7  , 

** *°| 

i Per  ant. 

1 1 0.0 

2.6 


Vc 


•v;  vrt’ 

Table  1-10.— Pupils  having  taken  United  States  history  * 


First  year... 

•year., 
Third  year.., 
Fourth  year. 


I Girls'. 

_ L 

Mission. 

Commerce. 

. j Percent.  . 

Percent: 

Percent. 

0.0 

ao 

*0 

*6.6 

.0 

lift 

10 

6i4 

\ * 

* Required  attl 

W J. 


is  Girti*  and  fission  High  Schools,  elective  in  High  School  of  Commerce. 
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Table  141. — Pupils  having  taken  economics  ( third  year). 


Otrli*. 


• MMoo.  1 


First  year... 
Second  twt. 
Third  year... 
Fourth  vear. 


t 


Percent.  ! Percent. 

W aS 

•245  41.0 

4A8  80.0 

I 


Percent 

ao 

1.1 

•lat 
44.0 


i One  pupil. 

| ^[woent^ftm  half-year  pupils;  40  per  oent  second  half-year. 
Table  142.— Pupils  having  taken  fourth  year  government.1 


Oiris\ 


~r 


Flruyear />*rcTo  ! 

Third  year * .,*21  *° 

Fourth  year t g} 


.0 
*ioao 


Commerce. 


Percent. 

ao 

•S&.0 


I Mlwion  PI*h  8c^00if»  •tactlve  In  High  Sfchool  of  Commerce. 
* Per  cent  of  second  half-year  pupils;  none  take  it  below  this. 

Table  143. — Pupils  haring  taken  no  history. 


First  year. . . 
Second  year. 
Third  year... 
Fourth  year. 


Girls'.  ! Mission.  ! Commerce. 


Percent.  , Percent. 
14  ; 89.0 

40  , 28.0 

-0  I 8.0 

*L0  | ' ,o 


Percent. 

Ill 

i 11.0 

9 .0 


I One  puplL 

Table  144.— Pupils  haring  taken  alt  history  offered . 
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First  year... 
Second  year. . 
Third  year... 
•Fourth  year. 


Girls'. 

Mission. 

Percent 

Percent 

ao 

ao 

.0 

.0 

4.0 

.0 

80.8 

70.0 

• *-  - > 

... 

Percent. 

' ao 
.0 
its 
«ao 


Table  145.— Pupils  having  taken  only  ancient  and  United  States  history. 
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First  year 

! 

| Girls'. 
Percent 

ao 
* .0 

i •» 

lae 

Mission.. 

Comment. 

Percent 

ao 

.0 

.0 

44 

"n. 

:? 
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Table  lift.— Pup*/#  of  present  fourth-year  class  icho  have  taken  the  sererat 

social  studies.  t 


Greek. 


Roman.  | J Modern.!  English. 


I 


, r 


OMs’ High  School I 9ft.  8 

Mission  nigh  School ; .910 

High  School  of  Commerce....,  97.7 


Per  cent.  iPer  cent.  Percent.  Per  cent  \Per  cent  \Pn  cent.  Percent  Pet  em 
*90.8  84.0  | NOLO  \ 4ftw*  40.S  98.9  97.5 

910,  87.o  »4.o  I sao  80lO  100.0,  100.0 

95.0  800  04.0  ; 710  410  W;4  35.0 


Beo-  VnlyA 
nomics.  States. 


op. 


i Unfortunately  no  data  are  available  from  other  cities  comparably 
j *v*th  those  in  the  foregoing  tables.  The  impression  is,  however,  that 
the  social  studies,  and  especially  history,  receive  fully  as  much  em- 
; phasis  in  San  Francisco  as  elsewhere,  and  probably  more  than  is 
usual.  This  is  especially  true  if  the  Lowell  High  School  is  taken 
into  account,  where  the  history  courses  of  the  first,  second,  and  fourth 
years  are  required  of  all  pupils. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  smallest  election  of  ancient  history  is 
found  in  the  High|  School  of  Commerce,  the  largest  in  the.  (5 iris' 
High  School.  But  when  we  come  to  European  and  English*  history, 
the  lead  passes  from  the  Girls’  to  the  Mission  High  School. 

English  history  shows  the  lowest  election,  except  in  the  High 
School  of  Commerce,  where  the  lowest  election  is  for  United  States 
history.  The  latter  is  required  in  the  other  two  schools. 

Economics  is  not  popular  as  <*ony>ared  with  the  history  courses, 
and  is  least  popular  in  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  where  it  would 
seem  to  have  especially  practical  applications.  The  lowest  election 
for  any  social  study  is  that  for  government  in  the  High  School  of 
Commerce,  where  alone  it  is  elective. 

The  assertion  is  frequently  made  that,  where  four  years  of  his- 
tory are  offered,  it  is  rare  that  pupils  take  it  all,  and  that  the  courses 
° elected  are  likely  to  be  widely  disconnected.  The  fa(*t$  shown  in 
Tables  144  and  145  are  therefore  somewhat  surprising.  An  unex- 
pectedly large  percentage  of  the  pupils  in  the  lastfvears  ofdhc  high 
school  have  taken  all  the  history  offered  in  the  high  school,  and  the 
number  whose  courses  show  a break  from  ancient  to  United  Stafes 
history  is  very  small*  ' * ■ * 

Table  146  shows  that  all  but  a few  pupils  of  the  present  fourth 
year  class  have  had  ancient  history  (about  95  per  cent),  while  the 
percentage  having,  had  each,  of  the  succeeding  social  kudies  pro- 
gressively declines  until  the  required  fourth  year  work  is  .reached. 

. * Another  fact  shown  by  these  tables  is  that  the  percentage Koi  pupils 

taking  each  of  the  several  social  studies  steadily  increases  by  classes 
from  the  first  to  the  fourth  year.*  Thus : In  the  Mission  High  School 
61  per  cent  of  the  first  year  pupils  are  taking  ancient  history,  64.6 
per  cent  of  the  second  year  class  are  taking  or  have  had  this  subject, 

76  per  cent  of  the  third  year  class  have  had  it,  and  92  per  cent  of 
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the  fourth  year  class.  The  same  relation  holds  true  for  each  of  the 
social  studies  and  for  all  the  high  schools  (fables  137-141,  143). 
Does  this.suggest  that  pupils  who  do  not  elect  social  studies  in  the 
early  years  are  more  likely  than  others  to  be  eliminated  before  gradu- 
ation? No  such  conclusion  is  justified  from  the  data  at  hand,  but 
the  question  is  a suggestive  one  and  worthy  of  investigation. 

In  the  Lowell  High  School  the  social  studies  of  the  third  year' hlone 
are  elective  (except  for  a half-ye^r  course  in  “recent  history”  in 
the  fourth  year).  The  third  years’  studies  are  European  history, 
(entire  year),  English  industrial  history  (one-htlf  year),  and  eco- 
nomics (one-half  year).  Prior  to  this  there  are  required:  In  the 
first  year,  a half  year  of  “ ancient  industry  and  life  ” and  a half  year.  ' 
- of  English  history;  in  the  second  year,  an  entire  year  of  n'ncient 
history  (Greek  and  Roman).  The  third  year  elect  ions  in  this  school 
in  the*fall  of  191$  were  as  follows: 

European  history 58  per  cent  of  the  class. 

English  industrial  history , 15  per  cent  of  the  class. 

Economics 20  per  cent  of  the  class.  . 

This  does  not  mean  that  93  per  cent  of  the  class  are  taking  a 
social  study,  for  there  arc  duplications  here,  a considerable  number 
of  those  taking  English  industrial* history  and  economics  also  taking  ' 
the  European  history. 

The  economics  and  industrial  history  are  less  popular  than  the 
economics  in  the  Girls’  and  Mission  High  Schools,  though  /n ore  so 
than  that  in  the  High  School  of  Commerce  (see  Table  141).  So, 
also,  the  European  history  in  this  school  shows  a smaller  election 
'than  in  any  of  the  other  three  schools  (see  Table  13S). 

Summary.— The  above  facts  show  (1)  that  the  otFering  of  social 
studies  signifies  little  regarding* their  election;  (2)  that  ancient 
nistory  is  apparently  considered  of  greater  importance  than  later 
history  (England  and  Europe);  (3)  that,  although  United  States 
history  and  government  are  required  for  graduation,  it  is  only  a ! 
select  minority  of  the  pupils  entering  high  school  who  get  the  benefit  j 
of  these  subjects;  (4)  that  a large  number  of  pupils  drop  out  of 
school  without  the  training  afforded  by  social  study;  and  (f»)  that 
study  in  the  field  of  economics  is  attained  to  by  a mere  handful  of 
the  pupils  who  enter  and  pass  -out  of  .the  high  school.  * 

Adaptation  of  social  studies  to  group  interexts. — A more  difficult* 
and  at  the  same  time  a more  important,  question  is,  To.  what  extent 
are  the  social  studies  offered  in  the  high  schools  adapted  to  fhe 
actual  needs  of  the  pupils  who  take;  them?  ^ " 

(1)  The  High  School  of  Commerce . — This  school  is  designed  pri- 
marily for  pupils  preparing  directly  for  business  vocations.  While  j 
a college  preparatory  course  is  offered,  comparatively  .few  of  the 
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pupils  artf  planning  to  go  to  college,  as  the  following  table  shows 
(Table  147) : ' 


Tabu  147 — College  preparatory  pupil*— Hi  Oh  School  of  Commerce. 


Noiabtf  reporting . 
College  prapiniory 


J ; i 

Fim  : Second  , Third  Fourth  < 
!«r.  j jwr.  jmr.  year.  _ 

610  i m 110  46  j 

» u H s! 

• ■ * * f 


ToUL 


1,011 

ftl 


Generally  speaking,  the  economic  status  of  the  pupils  is  low.  The 
majority  of  those  reporting  do  not  expect  to  complete  a four-year 
course,  and  for  the  benefit  of  ouch,  a two-year  course  is  offered.  The 
enrollment  in  the  two  courses  is  asefollows  (Table  148) : 


Tabu  148.—  enrollment  bp  two-year  and  four-pear  auric*—  High  School  .»/ 

Commerce. 


» r*  * v'  ■ , 

First  Second  * Third  Fourth  1 

ynr.  ; rmr.  ymr.  yew.  . i lo,“* 


Two-year  course 336  IQS  * >16  Mi  65T 

Four-year  course I©  ; 133  | © 44  45* 


1 The  15  two-year  course  pupils  in  the  third  year  are  probably  repeaters.  The  I in  the  fourth  year  is 
unexpUitjed— perhaps  an  error  in  reporting . 

In  a school  of  this  type,  if  anywhere,  there  would  be  expected  an 
adjustment  of  the  course  of  study  to  the  speci a 1 requirements  of  the 
pupils.  It  would  seem  to  be  peculiarly  desirable  to  giyfi  a special 
civic  as  well  as  a vocational  turn  to  their  education — not  because  such 
boys  and  girls  need  civic  training  more  than  other  groups,  but  lie- 
cause  most  of  them  will  complete  their  schooling  with  the  high 
school — in  the  majority  of  case£  with  only'two  years  of  high  school — 
and  will  enter  at  once  into  the  responsibilities  of  participation  in  the 
community’s*  business  life. 

An  attempt  at  such  adjustment  is  apparent.  The  school  offers  the 
standard  four-year  course  of  social  studies.  But  in  addition,  and 
for  the' especial  benefit  of  two-year  pupils,  elementary  .courses  in 
business  law,  economics,  and  government  are  offered  in  the  second 
year,  optional  with  the  course  in  European  history.  In  this  school 
alone  the  United  States  history  and  government  of  the  fourth  year 
are  elective,  perhaps  to  allow  pupils  greater  freedom  to  elect  subjects 
of  more  technical  importance. 

The  four-year  course  of  study  is  organized  into  a number  of  cur- 
' riculuras  or  group  arrangements.  Groups  I and  II  are  college  pre- 
..  paratoifs  and  in  the  first  year  include  English,  mathematics,  a 
foreign  language,  and  history,  dififering  from  each  other  in  that  one 
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includes  stenography  and  typewriting,  the  other  bookkeeping,  arith- 
metic, and  penmanship.  Groups  III-V  all  include  English,  ste- 
nography, typewriting,  bookkeeping,  penmanship,  and  arithmetic. 
They  differ  only  in  the  language  offered— French,  German,  or 
Spanish.  Group  VI  is  like  Groups  III-V  except  that  history  is 
offered  instead  of  a language.  Group  VII  offers  mathematics  in- 
stead of  a language  or  history,  and  Group  VIII  offers  general  science. 
It  is  understood  that  a pupil  may  change  from  one  group  to  another. 

Ancient  and  European  history  occupy  a less  important  place  in 
this  school  than  in  the  other  schools,  as  might  be  anticipated.  Table 
lt!»  -li.-ws  the  elections  in  Greek  and  medieval  history  as  compared 
with  the  Girls’ and  the  Mission  High  Schools. 

Tablk  140.-  I'u/itlx  lakinp  Greek  and  medieval  Aintorp  i„  llHln  School  of  Com- 
merce. (Urht\  and  ilitxion  Srhmih 


High  school*. 

Qrttl  history.  MHtevaJ  history. 

Number. 

iVrecnt.  ■ Number. 

hffetst. 

llJ*h  Sell oo  1 of  Commeroe: 

Two-year  pupils.. ' 

31.0  23 

in  a 

* oti r- ye* r pupils. . 

u k taa 

IUw  V 
if  A 

Total 

• 

j|  * it* 

M A 

fb*  High  School . 

VI. U ft  OM 

Wl-0 

fQ  t 

Mifelon  High  School.. 

(?) 

nn  # 

AA  A 

Although  the  courees  in  business  law,  economics,  and  government 
offered  in  the  second  year  would  seeni  to  be  more  in  accord  with  the 
requirements  of  the  pupils  than  the  ancient  and  European  history. 
Table  150  shows  that  there  is  a larger  election  of  Greek  history 
among  both  two-year  and  four-year  pupils  than  of  the  more  “ prac-  - 
ticnl  subjects.  Fhe  same  is  true 'of  the  elect  ion  of  medieval  history 
by  four-year  pupils,  though  not  by  two-year  pupils. 

Table  160.  pupil*  h a tiny  elected  Greek  and  medieval  histoni  and  *ccond-pcOT 
lair,  gnr  vminrnt,  and  economic*. 


Tint  ji»r.  Second.  jt*r.  Third  jr*»r.  ^JJJJ*** 
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Tables  151  and  152  show  iho  number  of  two-year  pupils  who  elected 
ancient  Or  medieval  history,  or  both,  without  taking  any  of  the 
other  social  studies  offered  in  the  second  year,  ami  tin'  number  of 
two-year  pupils  who  elected  no  social  study  at  all. 

Tmu.k  i:»1.  7'im  'f/tiif  }tw/* i/a  im  Ilitth  St  boot  uf  ('mo/i/ii'i'm'  dfioVn/  <«r 

wicifinvi/  huttory  or  both,  but  no  other  xociuf  *tu<1p. 

Elf*  rrxr  v*w  TterJ  yw  Fourth  ywu 

Nurnhrr. : t>r  <vnt  Numt«r  IV  oral  Ntiml***r  lYrcmt.  Number.  IVr  om 


loi 


49  0 


4A.6 


I** 


• N.»  ii.tHUin  tbertrxt  nuroi  »<udii*s  oth»r  ih*n  hinory. 

• One  rej*or1e-l  ti»  i*  » i «o.v«  (Mi)SI  Hi  the  fourth  ye*i  look  undent  ht  fiery 

%nj  n>i  *t«nl> , 1ml  he  U out  ounuidrieO  here  ' 0 


T^HU:  15V.  7 ‘iiu  ymr  fot/i ti*  in  Nutt*  >t  »./  j\.*» 

or  other  torlal  xtutty. 


m#  history 


I ir*t  year  y**r  , Tfcinl  > ear  Fourth  yw 

Number  IVr  cent  Numtee.  1’eroent  Number,  her  cent.  Ntiml*r  )>r  cent 


C) 


2* 


NL« 


• No  other  *oct«l  tludJes  than  hUiorr  taken  hr  any  pupUs  in  thia  year. 

.Of  the  45  pupils  reporting  from  the  present  fourth-year  class,  2t» 
have  taken  United  States  history.,  All  of  these  ore  four-year  pupils, 
and  five  of  them  college  preparatory.  Sixteen  out  of  110  third-year 
pupils  also  report  taking  United  States  history.  No  United  States 
history  is  offered  in  the  two-year  course.  Seventy-three  per  cent  of 
the  present  fourth-year  class,  and  41  per  cent  of  the  present  third- 
year  class  report  having  taken  English  history.  Only  four  two- 
year  pupils  are  included  in  the  number. 

The  only  pupils  in  the  entire  school  who  report  haying  taken  rho 
fourth-year  course  in  government  are  7 of  the  45  members  of  the 
present  fourth-year  class.  Only  70.  or  14  per  cent,  of  all  pupils  re- 
porting from  the  classes  above  the  first  year  report  taking  the  second- 
year  course  in  government. 

Thirty -three,  or  21  per  cent,  of  the  third-year  and  fourth-year 
pupils  report  taking  the  third-year  course  in  economics  (only  one 
pupil  below  the  third  year  reports  taking  it).  Forty-three,  or  H.7 
per  cent,  of  all  pupils  reporting  from  the  classes  above  the  first  year 
report  taking  the  second-year  course  in  economics. 

The  percentage  of  pupils  from  each  class  having  taken  bdsiacss 
law  is  shown  in  Table  150.  It  is  a total  of  24  per  cent  of  all  pupils 
reporting  above  the  first-year  clan. 
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No  courses  in  industrial  history  or  commercial  geography  *tre 
offered  in  the  school. 

Thus,  while  the  course  of  social  study  in  this  high  school  has  been 
modified  considerably  because  of  the  special  nature  of  the  Hiool, 
die  facts  given  suggest  the  desirability  of  further  adjustment  to  the 
'peeial  mrds  of  the  pupils.  Recommendations  to  this  effect  are 
i nade  below  on  pages  337-33D. 

l h*  Lowell  High  School. — This  high  school  is  the  largest  in 
the  city,  having  an  enrollment  of  more  than  1,300  pupils,  boys  and 
girl.-,  it  is  situated  in  a good  residence  district  where  there  is  veiy 
huh*  foreign  admixture.  The  economic  status  of  the  pupils  is  of  a 
-nigh  average. 

1 he  school  is  in  some  respects  the  most  conservative  in  the  City. 
Its  cuiu.se  of  study  is  more  largely  prescrilnnl  than  in  other  schools 
\mv  aljove.  pp.  it  It*.  3*23).  The  school  might  fairly  be  described  as  a 
"standard  * high  school  of  high  grade  with  conservative  tendencies. 
If  then'  is  any  school  in  (he  city  whore  the  standard  four-unit  course 
in  history  and  social  science  might  be  expected  to  meet  requirements, 
it  should  Im'  the  IjowcII  school.  At  two  or  three  points,  however* 
noteworthy  modifications  of  the  standard  course  have  l>oen  madcu 
(u)  The  regulation  Greek  and  Roman  history  courses  have  been 
taken, out  of  the  first  year.  Instead,  there  is  required  of  all  pupils 
in  the  first  half  of  the  first  year  a course  in  44  ancient  life  and  indus- 
try.’* It  is  described  as  44  a preparation  for  the  study  of  history," 
and  seeks  to  suggest  the  meaning  of  history  and  to  give  a general 
picture  of  past  conditions.  In  the  second  half  of  this  ye$r  the  his- 
i«  ry  of  England  is  taken  up.  Here  the  pupils  are  introduced  to  the 
study  of  a single  nation— 44  the  one  nearest  the  pupil's  interest  after 
his  own  country.”  . 


(M  Ancient  history  is  required  of  all  pupils  throughout  the 
second  year  instead  of  the  first,  and  in  addition  to  the  introductory 
course  in  “ancieht  life  and  industry.”  Pupils  entering  from  ^ other 
high  schools  are  allowed  to  substitute  an  equivalent  for  this  course, 
however, 

(c)  In  the  third  year,  the  pupil  may  take  a social  study  or  not  as 

he  chooses.  If  he  takes  one,  he  is  given  an  option  between  a year  of 
European  history  (medieval  and  modern)  and  a year  of  English 
industriiU  history  and  economics.  ; 

(d)  In  addition  to  the  required  course  in  United  States  history 
and  government  there  is  offered  in  the  fourth  year  a course  in. 44  He- 
cent  history  ” for  one-half  year,. two  hours  per  week. 

These  modifications  of  the  standard  course  are  avowedly  to  meet 
more  closely  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 

(3)  The  Mission  High  School — This  is  the  smallest  high  school 
in  the  city,  with  an  enrollment  of  less  than  600  pupils,  although  it 
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is  located  in  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  parts- of  the  city 
where  the  elementary  schools  are  said  to  be  crowded.  The  people 
■are  largely  of  the  wage-earning  classes,  but  no  technical  work  is 
given  in  the  school.  The  Humboldt  night  school  is  held  in  the  Mis- 
sion-High School  building  with  an  enrollment  of  1,200  or  1,400 
students,  and  with  technical  instruction. 

The  course  of  social  study  in- this  school  is  of  the  straight  tradi- 
tional type,  with  no  evidence 'in  its  organization  of  any  effort  to 
adapt  the  work  to  group  needs.  ■ 

(4)  The  Polytechnic  High  School— In  this  technical  school  there 
were,  until  a year  and  a half  ago,  but  two  courses  in  history : A course  in 
“ general  history  ” in  the  first  year,  and  a course  in  United  States  his- 
tory and  government  in  the  fourth  year.  This  has  now  been  changed, 
with  the  intent  not  only  of  increasing  the  amount  of  work  offered, 
but  also  of  adapting  it  to  the  purposes  of  the  school.  “General 
European  history  ” is  now  given  throughout  the  first  two  years, 
embracing  ancient  and  modern  history.  Economics  and  industrial 
history  are  offered  in  the  third  year!  United  States  history  and 
go\ ernment  are  required  in  the  fourth,  year.*  There  is  no  course  in 
English  history  to  correspond  with  that  in  the  other  schools. 

No  class  in  economics  was  formed  this  term,  and  only  22  pupils  are 
enrolled  in  the  class  in  industrial  history.  This  is  explained  on  the 
ground  that  under  the  reorganization  these  courses  have  not  been 
fairly  started.  It  is  said  that  hereafter  there  will  be  classes  in  both 
subjects  each  term. 

A course  in  vocational  guidance  is  required  of  all  first-year  pupils 
in  this  school. 

(5)  The  Girls'  High  School. — The  straight  four-unit  course  in 
history,  government,  -and  economics  is  offered  in  this  school,  as  in 
the  Mission  High  School,  without  modification. 

t % * * 

//.  Method s of  Instruction. 

1.  Instruction  in  government— The  general  impression  obtained 
from  observation  is  that  instruction  in  this  subject  is  formal,  closely 
bound  by  the  textbook,  too  purely  informational.  There  is  more  or 
less  coordination- with  United  States  history,  in  some  cases  the  gov- 
ernment and  history  being  carried  together  throughout  the  entire 
fourth  year.  One  or  two  recitations  were  observed  in  which  this 
correlation  seemed  to  be  especially  vital.  In  some  of  the  schools 
considerable  attention  is  given  to  State,  and  local  government,  but 
even  this  part  of  the  work  is  formal  and  lacking  in  real  vitality  in 
'most  cases.  ' . - 


’ Opportunity  fob  actual  observation  of  class  work  in  this  subiect 
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of  the  five,  in  each  case  signed  T>y  the  head  of  the  department  of 
history. 

T extbook*. — Three  reported  the  use  of  tie  same  regular  text  in 
civil  government;  separate  from  the  history  text;-  one  reported  the 
use  of  a combined  American  history*  and  government  text.  Three 
of  the  four  made' objections  to  the"  text,  the  fourth  made  no  comment 
on  this  point.  The  comments  made  were  “ insufficient  local  mate- 
rial,” “too  general,” '“not  practical  illustrations,”  “not  clear  and 
definite,”  “ do  not  interest  the  student,”  “ not  written  for  those  who 
must  be  shown  both  the  beginnings  and  the  relations  of  things,” 
“a  book  should  be  used  which  technically  describes  the  State  in 
* which  the  pupil  lives,  also  his  city.”  i 

Supplementary  books . — A considerable  list  of  supplementary  bookB 
was  mentioned,  including  such  standard  works  as  Bryce’s  “American 
Commonwealth  ” and  other  well-known  texti  in  American  govern- 
ment. Mention  was  made  in  one  case  of  a California  civic9  text, 
the  constitution  of  the  State,  the  charter  and  ordinances  of  San 
Francisco,  and  in  one  cose  a dictated  notebook  on  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. The  extent  to  which,  and  the  methods  by  which,  these- 
materials  are  used  was  not  explained. 

Time  allotment . — All  agreed  that  the  time  for  the  study  of  gov- 
ernment should  be  doubled — a year  instead  of  a half  year.  As  to 
the  possible  means  of  securing  this  additional  time  the  following 
suggestions  were  made : ^ * 

Since  United  States  history  is  given  In  the  grammar  grades,  It  could  be 
omitted  in  the  high  school,  or  it  could  be  given  in  the  third  year  in  place 
of  English  History  and  the  entire  fourth  year  given  to  government. 

A compulsory  course  in  municipal  government  might  be  placed  in  the  first 
year.  . - 

More  complete  separation  between  government  and  United  States  history; 

Time  allotment  for  taking  classes  outside  for  Investigation.  Lectures  and 
talks  by  public  officials. 

The  apportionment  of  time  as  it  now  is  and  as  it  should  be  among 
National,  State,  and  local  government  is  stated  as  follows: 


Apportionment  of  time . 
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These  figures  are  intended  to  be  only  approximate.  The  striking 
tjting  about  them  is  the  divergence  among  the  high  schools  in  prac- 
tice and  in  opinion.  Variation  is  a good  thing  in  so  far  as  it  indi-. 
cates  adaptation  to  group  needs;  but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
that  this  is  the  explanation  here.  It  indicates  rather  a lack  of  coop- 
eration and  agreement  among  the ’high  schools  as  to  some  general 
pdlicy. 

Devices  to  supplement  instruction, — Two  schools  report  the  use  of 
civic  scrap  books;  2 regular  drill  jn  current  events;  3 more  or  less 
debate  and  discussion  of  public  questions;  3 the  use  of  the  “Literary 
' Digest”  or  similar  publications;  3 suggest  talks  by  public  officials 
as  a desirable  thing,  but  none  provides  for  them;  1 mentions  visits 
to  courts  and  public  offices;  1 (Girls’  High  School)  the  use  of  news- 
papers, municipal  records,  ordinances, 'etc. ; and  1 (also  the  Girls’ 
High  School)  the  securing  of  ballots  and.  a demonstration  of 
their  use. 

^ Field  investigations , surveys , etc,— Three  schools  report  no  field 
investigations,  no  surveys  of  sanitary  or  other  conditions,  no  sys- 
tematic study  of  health  reports,  appropriation  bills,  or  similar  docu-  • 
merits.  One  school  reports  field  investigation  “ by  attendance  upon 
public  functions  of  various  kinds,”  the  study  of  appropriation  bills, 
and  sanitary  surveys. 

^Adequacy  of  course, — One  school  reports  satisfaction  with  its 
course;  the  other  three  say  that  “it  comes  too  late  in  the  course,” 
“not  sufficient  time  nor  opportunity,”  “more  dignity  and  attention 
should  be  given  the  course.” 

The  above  data  suggest  that  there  is  a feeling  that  the  instruction 
in  government  does  not  accomplish  all  that  should  be  expected  of  it; 
that  it  is  formal  and  of  the  textbook  type ; that  there  is  considerable 
divergence  in  methods,  not  by  reason  of  adaptations  to  group  needs, 
but  because  of  lack  of  agreement  as  to  general  principles;  that  there 
is  almost  no  field  work  or  contact  with  actual  conditions  and  prob- 
lems of  community  life,  the  only  school  reporting  such  work  being 
the  High  School  of  Commerce,  where  there  is  an  exceptionally  small 
• enrollment  in  the  courses  in  government. 

2.  Instruction  in  history, — One  teacher  of  history,  commenting 
upon  a recitation  by  her  class,  remarked  that  she  and*  her  class  were 
much  more  interested  in  present-day  questions  than  in  the  mere  facts 
i history,  and  asked,  “ What  is  the  value  of  history  unless  it.  throws 
light  on  present-day  questions?  *’  Her  . class  was  at  the  time  stu dy- 
eing colonial  Massachusetts,  and  more  particularly  the  extent  to 
yhich  democracy  had  befen  realized  in  that  colony.  The  class  dis- 
, .tinctly  seemed  to  have  a motive  for  the  inqftity  into  colonial  times, 
aiid  tjiis  was  their  interest;  in  certain  present  questions  upon  which 
historical  facta  seemed  to  throw  light,  The  impression  made  by 
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the  discussion  was  that  the  class  had  under  consideration  a present- 
day  question  that  had  a history.  They  were  not  following  a mere 
chronological  sequence  of  events,  but  were  involved  in  a problem* 

4 Use  was  being  made  of  material  in  portions  of  the  textbook  dealing 
with  later  periods  in  order  to  trace  successive  steps  in  the  evolution 
of  dempcracy.  Not  only  was  the  problem  one  of  the  present  day, 
but  it  was  of  peculiar  interest  to  these  pupils  at  this  time  because  a 
political  campaign  was  in  progress  and  because  in  California  the 
women  vote  and  other  advanced  ideas  of  democracy  prevail-  In  fact, 
the  girls  of  the  class  showed,  perhaps,  a keener  interest  than  the  boys 
present.  A casual  visitor  would  have  had  difficulty  in  determining 
whether  the  recitation  was  one  in  history  or  in  civics;  it  was  both. 
The  pupils  were  not  concerned  about  the  “ subject”  they  were  taking;  * 
they  were  interested  in  a problem  that  has  historical,  social,  aAd  \ 
civic  aspects.  ' * 

In  contrast,  the.  pupils  in  another  class  were  haltingly  repeating 
the  inconsequential  details  of  the  reigns  of  the  minor  emperors  in 
the  decadent  period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  in  another  the 
succession  of  kings  in  ancient  Egypt  was  being' given,  with  scraps 
of  information,  relating  to  the  social  and  political  life  of  the  time. 
These  were  pure  memory  exercises,  based  on  what  happened  to  be 
included  within  certain  pages  of  a textbook. 

A common  practice  in  many  history  recitations  is  the  frank  use 
of  a notebook  as  a basis  for  recitation,  the  pupil  referring  to  it  fre- 
quently and  even  reading  from  it  in  reply  to  questions  by  the  teacher. 
The  matter  in  the  notebooks  seemed  to  be  little  more  than  a repro- 
duction of  textbook  material,  probably  copied  in  the  process  of 
“studying.” 

Between  the  two  extremes  of  method  illustrated  above,  classes 
were  visited  in  which  no  exception  could  be  taken  to  the  excellence 
of  the  teaching  as. measured  by  formal  academic  standards.  The 
pupils  were  apparently  learning  the  facts  of  history,  not  even  greatly 
restricted  by  the  limitations  of  the  Textbook.  But  with  few  excep- 
tions, there  was  lacking  the  vital  spark  which  characterized  the  first 
recitation  described.  Learning  history  seemed  to  be  the  ei)d  of  all 
things;  it  was  the  “subject”  that  seemed  to  count  for  most,  while 
its  application  to  the  pupil’s  understanding  of  his  own  life  situations 
was  lost  sight  of. 

3.  Instruction  in  economics.—- In  all  of  the  high  schools  of  San 
Francisco  the  election  of  economics  is  lower  than  for  any  other  : 
social  study.  There  is,  however,  a growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  < 
the  subject  as  a high-school  study  because  of  its  intensely  “ practical  ” 
nature  both  from  an  individual  and  a social  standpoint.  The  new  « 
.emphasis  upon  vocational  and  prevocational  eduqation  would- sfc 
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to  give  to  economics  a peculiar  importance,  and  esjfecially  so  in  com- 
mercial and  technical  high  schools. 

. i°w  election  of  economics,  which  is  probably  no  more  marked 
in  San  Francisco  than  elsewhere,  is  doubtless  due. in  part  to  the  fact 
that  this  subject  is  the  latest  social  study  to  be  introduced  in  the 
high  school  and  has  been  wedged  into  an  already  full  curriculum.  It 
is  in  competition  with  history,  which  is  strongly  entrenched.  Depart- 
nr)ents  social  study  have  been  almost  exclusively  departments  of 
; history,  and  any  subject  that  threatens  the  elimination  or  curtail- 
ment of  the  history  course  has  to  make  a-hnrd  fight. 

Most  of  the  work-in  economics  seen  in  the  San  Francisco  high  schools 
was  either  of  a perfunctory  character,  little  more  being  attempted 
than  to  drill  the  pupils  in  the  contents  of  a textbook,  or  else  it  gave 
the  impression  of  floundering.  One  or  two  notable  exceptions  will  be 
referred  to.  Indifference  and  apathy-  marked  classes  which  were 
being  put  throhgh  a catechism  of  questions  such  as,  What  is  eco- 
nomics? • What  is  wealth?  What  is  value?  What. is  utility?  Or 
those  which  were  discussing  in  the  abstract,  such  matters  as  the 
“ factors  in  production.”  * 

One  class  was  visited  in  which  the  •teacher  had  abandoned'  the 
prescribed  textbook  ami  was  attempting  to  substitute  a course  on 
more  broadly  “ sociological  ” lines.  The*  pupils  were  reading  aloud 
in  turn  from  a recently  published  book  dealing  with  a variety  of 
modern  social  problems.  The  teacher  was  uncertain  of  Inr  ground, 
as  she  herself  frankly  said,  and  the  class  evinced  no  great  interest  - 
in  what  they  were  doing.  This  teacher  felt  deeply  the  need  of  a 
really  vital  course  for  her  class- of  girls,  and  was  rather  hopeless  in 
the  face  of  thd  textbook  problem. 

Another  teacher  reported  having  attempted  for  a time  to  teach 
without  a textbook.  The  results,  she  said,  were  in  many  ways  satis- 
factory, but  the  method  proved  too  laborious  and  time  consuming  to  * 
be  continued.  * . 

jQf the  classes  actually  observed  in  recitation  there  was  but  one  to 
which  the  subject  of  economics  seemed  to  be  a living  thing.  The 
pupils  in  this  class  were  discussing*  with  their  teacher  a question  of 
vital  importance  to  themselves  and  their  families,  viz,  the  cost  of 
living.  No  textbook  *as  seen,  though  the  teacher  said  one  was  used, 
more  as  a supplement  than  otherwise.  The  boys  and.  girls  were 
contributing  facts  from  their  experience  at  home  and  from  ob- 
servation and  current  reading;  These  facts  were  the  basis  of  dis- 
cussion. They  were  not  studying  a science*  much  less  a hook;  they 
were  wrestling  with  a reality  jn  their  own  experience,  drawing  upon 
the  science  of  economics  under  the  guidance  of  their  teacher  as  it 
^helped  them  , to  understand  their  problem. 
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^.Instruction  in  business  law. — This  subject' is  taught  only  in  the  * 
High*  School  of  Commerce,  and  but  one  recitation  was  observed.  Of 
the  34  pupils  in  the  class,  27  were  taking  a two-year  course,  5 a four- 
yea  course,  2^  were  undecided,  The  same  general  criticism  may*  be 
made  of  the  recitation  observed  as  of  the  instruction  in  other  aocial 
studies:  It  was  not  closely  enough  related  to  the  experience  and 
needs  of  the  pupils.  The  topic  under  discussion  was  44  Contracts.” 
The  discussion  was  a simplified  form  of  what  one  might  expect  to 
hear  in  a law  school.  One 'Could  not  help  wondering  why  the 
point  of  departure  should  not  have,  been  the  very  real  and  im- 
minent fact  that  most  of  these  pupils  would  within  a ye$r  be  seeking 
a “job”  and  entering  into  a more  or  less  formal  “contract”  with 
' an  employer;  and  why  the  whole  matter  of  the  relations  between 
. themselves  and  their  future  employers,  the  responsibility  of  each 
to  the  other  and  of  both  to  the  community,  and  similar  matters  could  4 
noChave  been  “talked  over”  on  all. sides  in  a thoroughly  concrete 
and  realistic  manner. 

5.  Summary.— Instruction  in  the  social  studies  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco high  schools  has  too  exclusively  for  its  end  the  storing  up  of* 
information  for  its  own  sake;  it  places  too  much  faith  in  the  pupils’ 
z ability*  to  apply  this  information  to  situations  as  they  arise  in  the 
/ future  and  fails  to  give  .practice  in  applying  it  to  situations  of 
/ present  interest  and  importance  to  the  pupil  and  his  community ; 
it  does  not  make, a sufficient  point  of  helping  the  pupil  to  organize 
already  existing  knowledge  or  knowledge  that  he  mayj^qijire  by 
, observation;  it  does  not  really  get  at  the  pupil’s  motives^eilher  for  j 
present  study  or  for  present  and  future  conduct.  In  srfort,  the  in- 
struction in  the  social  Studies  affords  very  little  real  training  for 
citizenship  except  in  so  far  as  imparting  information  of  a formal 
character  may  contribute  to  this  end. 


C»  ORGANIC  CONTINUITY  OF  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION  IN  TH* 

SOCIAL  STUDIES. 

* 

Reference  is  made  above,  on  page  318  to  the  lack  of  organic  con- 
tinuity in  the  civic  education  of  the  child  in  the  elementary  school. 
The  absence  of  such  continuity  in  the  secondary  school  and  between 
elementary  and  secondary  rinstruction  is  equally  striking. 

One  high-school ' teacher  suggested  that  inasmuch  as  United 
States  history  is  taught  in  t£e  grades,  it  might  be  dropped,  from  the 
high-school  course  of  study  (in  order  to  provide  more  time  for  the 
study  of  government),  While  it  is  not  uncommon -for  pupils  to 
question  the  value  of  taking  United  States  history  in  the  high  school 
on  the  ground  that  they  have  “had  it”  in  the  grades,  it  is  a little 
surprising ; that  a high-school  teacher  of  . history  should  Uke  this  . 
. position.  The  fact  is  apparentl^  lost  sight  of  that  the  pupil  ^ 
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is  growing,  that  his  mental  and  social  interests  and^perience  have 
broadened  and  deepened  with  the  passage  of  each  year,  and  .thyLin 
the  high  school  he  is  able  not  only  to  comprehend  more  fa^ 
history  than  in 'the  earlier  period  but  that  he  is  also  able 
already  acquired  facts  in  his  processes  of  growth  ^s  he  could  not  use  " 
them  earlier.  The  later  course  affords  opportunity  for  a necessary 
revision  of  concepts  and  judgments  in  the  light  of  more  mature 
experience.  ' 

There  is,  however,  no  likelihood  that  the  high-school  course  in 
United  States  history  will  be  dispensed  witft.  The  point  now  is  with 
reference  to  the^  relation,  that  exists  between  it  and  the  course  in  the 
same  subject  in  the  elementary  school.  As  a matter  of  fact  the 
former  is  very  largely  *a  duplication  of  the  latter  as  implied  by  the 
teacher  quoted  above — a duplication  excused  largely  on  the  ground 
that  pupils  do  not  remember  what  they  learned  in  the  grades  below 
anyhow,  or  that  they  were  not>svell  taught. 

If  the  pupil  forgets  what  he  learned  of  United  States  history  in  . 
the  elementary  school  before  he  reaches  the  last  yea*  of  the  high 
school,  it  may  be  dq.ein  part  to  faulty  methods  of  teaching:  but  it  is 
more  especially  because  he  has  had  no  use  for  it  in  the  interim.  The 
knowledge  and  thinking  power  acquired  by  the  pupil  at  one  stage  of 
his  education  should  j^e  conceived  of  as  working  capital' in  each 
succeeding  stage,  and  -shoifld  be  used  as  such.  In  the  case  of  United 
States  history,  for  example,  there  is  abundant  opportunity  for  such 
. continuous  use  of  acquired  knowledge.  It  may  be  used  in  the  com- 
. munity  civics  of  the  last  half  of  the  eighth  grade;  in ;the .various  his- 
tory courses  of  the  high  school. by  way  of  comparison  or  contrast;. in 
economics;,  and  in  the  work  in  English.  The  historical  capital  of 
the  pupil  thus  becomes  an  investment,  productive  from  the  start, 
and  continually  growing  by  use.  It  is  made  to  enrich  the  pupil’s 
work  in  other  studies.  And,  finally,  it  affords  a real  foundation  in 
the  pupil’s  consciousness  upoff  which  to  build  a course  in  American 
history  in  the  fourth"  year  of  the  high  school  of  vastly  richer  content 
. and  scope  than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 

What  has  been  said  regarding  United  States  history  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  other  social  studies.  One  high-school  teacher,  when 
questioned  about*  the  eighth-graeje  work  in  civics,  made  the,  typical 
reply,  “ I don’t  know  what  they  are  doing,  but  I suppose  about  the 
same  thing  that  was  done  when  I went  to  school.”  Manifestly  no 
Vital  continuity  in  the  pupil’s  social  education,  off  the  kind  suggested 
in  the  last  paragraph,  could  be  looked  for  under  such  conditions. 

* Pupils  in  some  of  the  third-year  economics  classes  were  questioned 
as  to  whether  .they  had  ever  before  had  any  economic ^study.  The 
replies  were  iA  the  negative;  economics  does  not  “come”  until  the 

tbmj  year.;  And  yet  geography,  history;  civics,  and  other  subjects 
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in.  both  elementafy  and  high  schools  teem  with  opportunities  .to 
emphasize  economic  concepts.  It  is  apparent  that  these  opp^tuni- 
ties  are  not  utilized  to  any  appreciable  extent;  and  when  the  few 
pupils  who  elect  economics  come  to  it  in  the  third  year  it  is  as  a 
wholly  new  experience  with  no  relation  to  anything  that  ha^  gone . 
before  or  that  is  to  come  afterwards.  - ‘ ‘ 

It  is  important  that  the  course  of  study  for  early  grades  should  be 
carefully  planned  with  due  regard  to  what  is  to  follow  later;  but  if 
is  vastly  more  important  that  th te  instruction  given  in  the  later  years 
should  grow  directly  out  of  that  which  has  gone  before  and  which 
has  been  woven  into  the  pupil’s  experience. 

N i'ycle  organization  of  the  social  studies. — In  order  to  secure  the 
desired  organic  continuity  and  cumulative  effect  of  the  civic  training 
afforded  by  the  social  studies,  and  at  the  same  time  to  insure  a maxi- 
mum of  completeness  in  the  social  study  of  pupils  who  leave  school ’ 
at  various  points. before  graduation,  a “cycle”  organization  pf  the 
social  studies  offered  in  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools  is 
recommended.  This  is  in  conformity  with  the  recommendation  of 
tlie  committee  on  social  studies  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion as  contained  in  the  report  of  the  committee  issued  by  the  United 
States  .Bureau  of  Education  in  Bulletin,  1916,  No.  28.  The  plan, 
however,  should  be  carefully  oidapted  to  local  conditions  in  San 
Francisco.  4 \ 

The  first  cycle  should  embrace  the  first  six  grades  of  the  elementary 
school;  the  second^ Grades  VvII-IX;  the  third,  Grades  X-XII. 

Eh  men  tdry  cycle:  Grades  /-TV. — No  radical  change  in  the  course  v 
of  study  of  this  period  is  needed, v but  merely  slight  readjustments, 

- shifting  of  emphasis,  new  correlations.  As'now,  elements  of  both 
European  OT>d  American  history  should  be  included,  and  the  Ameri- 
can history  should  include  local  history.  Civics  need  have  no  sepa- 
rate time  allotment^  but,  if  made,  it  should  not  be  earlier  than  the 
fifth  grade.  All  through  the  period  geography,  history,  and  civics 
should  be  treated  less  as  distinct  subjects  and.  more  as  aspects  of  the 
same  life  problenl,  organized  with  definite  reference  to  each  other 
and  to  the  actual  life  of  the  pupil.  (See  p.  316.) 
v Any  plan  that  is  adopted  should  be  flexible  and  carefully  Adapted 
to  local  requirements.  But  a suggestive  organization  may  be  found 
in  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  1915,  No.  17:  “Civic 
Education  in  Elementary  Schools  as  Illustrated  in  Indianapolis.” 
Philadelphia  and  Cincinnati  are  other  cities  with  suggestive  plans* 
which  differ  in  detail  from  that  of  Indianapolis, 

For  suggestion  fpr  the  organization  of  the  work  of  the  first  three 
or  four  grades  without  emphasis  upon  “subjects”  see  Bulletin,  1915, 
No.  17,  pages  9-13,  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  ; 
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G*°P*pl>y  in  particular  should  be  relieved  of  its  formalism  and 
by  the  sixth  grade  studied  largely  by  the  “ problem  method.”  (See 
Bul.t  1916,  No.  28,  pp.  18—20,  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Educ.) 

Occupational  life  and  certain  elementary  economic  ideas  should  be 
emphasized  throughout.  This  is  the  forerunner  of  more  systematic 
economic  study  of  later  cycles.  The  new  Philadelphia  plan  empha- 
sizes  this  aspect  of  the  work  especially  in  the  sixth  grade.  See  also 
the  Cincinnati  plan,  where  there  is  a “ Civic  und  vocational  di- 
rector”; and  also  Bulletin,  1915,  No.  17,  pages  13,  14.  ’ 

Emphasis  upon  civic  relations  and  concepts  should  constantly  in- 
crease with  a climax  in  the  sixth  grade.  (See  Bui.,  1915,  No.  17 
pp.  10-16.) 

Junior  cycle:  Grades  1 II-IX. — The  same  range  of  socinl  study 
should  be  included  as  in  the  elementary  cycle:  geographical,  his- 
• torical,  civic,  .economic.  It  should-  be  on  a higher  plane  and  with 
new  angles  of  approach.  ' 

Seventh  grade.— Development  of  certain  threads  of  European  his- 
tory that  culminate  in  the  period  of  discovery,  exploration,  and  colo- 
nization, which  should  be  included  in  the  course. 

The  geography  should  relate  directly  to  the  history  of  the  grade, 
in  which  it.  is  a vitally  important  factor.  Both  the  history  and  the 
geography  afford  opportunity-for  the  emphasis  of  economic  relations. 

The  civics  of  the  grade  may  or  may  not  have  a separate  time  al- 
lotment. Many  of  the  topics  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighth-grade 
civics  course  may  profitably  be  taken  up  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
ploration and  colonization  of  America.  Much  time  may  -thus  be 
6aved  for  the  eighth-grade  civics.  / ' \ 

In  connection  with  all  these,  subjects  local  history  has  rich  oppor-. 
t unity,  especially  in  California.  - 

Eighth  grade.  American  history  from  approximately  the  year 
1700,  either  completed  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  or  parallel  with 
civics  throughout  the  year.  The  point  of  view  should  be  that  of  the 
development  of  the  “national  community,”  and  the  concepts  should 
be  correlated  closely  with  those  of  the  ciyics.  . 

The  geography  of  the  year  shoulcl  relate  directly  to, the  history. 
Emphasis  should  be  given  to  international  aspects  of  our  history 
and  geography,  and  especially  in  this  grade  to  South  American  rela- 


Community  civics  should  have  an  important  place  in  this  grade  . 
as  at  present,  but  it  should  be  thoroughly  reorganized  to  conform  in 
its  point  of  view,  spirit,  and  methods  With  the  “community  civics 
type  which  isclearly  implied  in  the  printed  course. of  study  and 
whicj  is.discussed  in  this  report.  (See  pp.  804,  808.)  A more  de- 
tailed discussion  of  the  organization  and  irfethods^f  the  subject  may 


tions.  ; 
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be  found  in  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  1815,  No.  28. 
and  1916,  No.  28,  pages  22-24.  This  reorganization  will  be  aided'by 
adopting  the  recommendations  relative  to  administrative  reorgani- 
zation. (See  pp.  314,  366.) 

Many  pupils  will  probably  continue  to  leave,  school  at  the  end  of 
i ho  eighth  year.  For  such,  the  course  in  American  history,  geogra- 
phy, and  civics  should  in  reality  be  a “crowning  course.”  It  is  be- 
hoved, however,  that  an  eighth-grade  course  organized  on  the  plan 
suggested  will  tend  to  keep  larger  numbers  in  &hool  at  least  for 
ii not llor  year.  This,  in  fact,  should  be  one -of  the  primary  aims  of 
(ho  eighth  and  ninth  grade  work. 

Hygiene,  especially  of  the  community  type,  has  place  in  this 
grade.  Close  correlation  should  be  nmd£  not* only  with  the  civics  and 
geography,  but  also  with  the  physical  and  recreational  activities  of 
the  school.  . 

Xhith  yrade. — The  present  traditional  ancient-history  course 
should  be  dropped,  except  possibly  as  an  elective  for  such  pupils  as 
have  a distinct  preference  for  classical  study  .(they  would  be  few  in 
number)  or  who  may  still  be  required  to  take  suclfi  a course  for  en- 
trance to  particular  colleges.  Even  then  it  should  be  reorganized 
with  special  reference  to,  the  interests  of  the  pupils,  and  perhaps 
offered  later  in  the  course.  „ 

There  are  various  possibilities  for  social  study  in  this  year  that 
arc  preferuble  to  the  traditional  ancient-history  course.  Some  such 
plan  as  that  now  in  use  in  the  Lowell  High  School  in  the  ninth  year 
is  an  improvement.  But  a new  course,  primarily  of  a civic-economic 
rha meter,  is  here  recommended.  Arguments  in  favor  of  such  a 
course  are  given  in  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin, 
1916.  No.  28,  pages  26-28,  32;  other  possible  lines  of  development 
are  also  suggested  there  (pp.  25,  26). 

A study  of  the  civic-economic  type  is  peculiarly  desirable  in  the' 
High  School  of  Commerce,  especially  in  the  two-year  course,  and  in 
the  Polytechnic  High  School.  It  should  be  organized  largely  around 
the  vocational  interest  which  is  likely  to  be  strongly  develbped  in  the 
pupils  of  these  schools.  It  could  be  made  to  fulfill  the  purpose  of 
the  course  in  vocational  guidance  now  required  in  the  Polytechnic 
High  School,  but  with  better  perspective  and  broader  scope.  In  the 
High  School  of  Commerce  this  course,  together  with  a course  in  the 
tenth  year  mentioned  below,  should!  take  the*  place  of  the  present 
courses  in  second-year  economics  and  business  law. 

Whatever  the  direction  taken  by  the  ninth-year  social  study,  it 
should  at  all  events  be  in  reality  a “crowning”  course  for  the  cycle, 
affording  opportunity  for  the  pu^il  to  use  the*  capital  acquired  in 
98815—17 22  , : 
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earlier  courses;  and  it  should  also  afford  a point  of  departure  for  the 
social  studies  of  the  succeeding  cycle. 

The  difficulty  presented  by  the  lack  of  suitable  textbooks  for  such 
a course  is  clearly  recognized;  but  the  importance  of  the  change  is 
sufficiently  great  to  warrant  a beginning. 

Senior  cycle:  Grades  X-Xll.— As  in  the  case  of  the  ninth-year 
work,  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  lack  of  appropriate  textbooks 
and  by  the  influence  of  traditional*  methods  arc  considerable.  The 
following  recommendations  indicate  the  direction  of  immediate  en- 
deavor. . 

Heads  of  departments  of  social  study  should  take  the  initiative  in 
reorganizing,  in  cooperation  with  their  teachers,  the  courses  of  social 
study  in  the  last  three  years  of  the  high  school  in  the  spirit,  at  least, 
of  the.  suggestions  here  made.  s 

At  least  until,  suitable  textbooks  are  forthcoming,  greater  inde- 
pendence of  any  single  text  should  bo.  cultivated  and  a variety  of 

books  used  by  (be  pupils  in  their  reading.  • 

Tenih  year.— Except  in  the  two-year  course*  of  the  High  School 
of  Commerce,  which  is  referred  to  below,  a course*  in  European  his- 
tory to  approximately  the  year  1700  should  be  offered  in  the  tenth 
year  (second  year  high  school).  This  course  should  include-  what- 
ever is  necessary  of  ancient  history,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  period 
of  exploration  and  colonization  of  America  at  the  other  extreme.  It 
should  also  include' the  history  of  England.  This  course  should 
differ  from  the  old  “general  history”  courses  in  its  organization. 

. The  latter  is  merely  a summary  statement-, of  facts  and  events  in' 
chronological  order.  The  course  proposed  should  be  organized'  on 
a topical  or  problem  basis.  It  necessarily  and  happily  implies  the 
omission  of  much  that  has  been  taught  in  ancient  and  European 
history  and  the  selection  and  organization  of  subject  matter  with 
reference-  to  current  interests,  and  largely  on  the  basis  of  the  pupils’ ^ 
experience  in  connection  with  the  social  studies  of  the  preceding 
cycle.  (See  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Educ.  Bui.,  1916,  No.  28;  pp.  35-52.) 

In  the  two-year  course  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce  it  is  • 
suggested  that  a course  in  American  history,  rather  than  in  Euro- 
pean history,  be  given  in  the  tenth  year,  which  is  the  last  year  of  the 
pupil’s  schooling.  In  this  course  especial  attention  should  be  given 
to  economic  aspects,  including  the  progress'  made  by  government  in 
dealing  with  economic  and  socio-economic  problems. 

■ Eleventh  year . — In  all  four-year  courses  in  the  several  high  schools 
a.  course  in  European  history  since,  approximately,  the  year  1700 
should  be  offered  at  least  in  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  year,  though 
it  might  profitably  include  the  entire  year  if  time  can  be  found  for  it. 

. y;  It  should  include  the  English  history  of  the  period. 
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If  the  European  history  of  this  year  is  restricted  to  one-half  of  the 
year,  a course  in  American  history  may  be  begun  with  the  second 
half  of  the  year,  in  which  large  emphasis  might  well  be  placed  upon 
international  relations,  including  relations  with  South  America.  The 
geographical,  economic,  and  political  factors  should  be  emphasised, 
and  the  whole  related  clearly  to  the  pupils’  earlier  study. 

Twelfth  year.— It  is  intended  that  the  work  here  recommended  for 
the  twelfth  year,  together  with  that  of  the  eleventh  year  suggested 
above,  entirely  supplant  the  independent  courses  in  economics  and 
government  now  offered  in  these  two  years. 

It  .is  urged  that  an  attempt  be  made  to  develop  a new  course  in 
“Problems  of  democracy”  for  this  year;  a course' that  will  be  con- 
crete,, and  that  will  deal  with  current  problems  that  ha ve  economic, 
political,  and  more  broadly  sociological  aspects.  A further  explana- 
tion and  justification  of  such  course  is  given  in  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education  Bulletin,  1910,  No.  ,28.  pages  52-$6.  So  far  as  known,* 
there  is  no  suitable  textbook  available  as  a basis  for  such  course  at 
present.  It  is  recommended  that  a committee  of  high -school  teach- 
ers, including  heads  of  departments,  be  appointed  to  develop  such  a 
course  experimentally,  and  that  it  be  tried  out  in  at  least  one  of  the 
high  schools.  ' 

J'Mich  course  will  not  supplant  a course  in  American  history,  but 
will  make - the  latter  much  more  effective.  Two  methods  of  handling 
the  American  history  are  suggested : Either  devote  the  first  half  of 
| the  twelfth  year  to  a course  in  American  history,  or  to  a continuation 
of  the  course  begun  in  the  eleventh  year,  and  of  the  general  character  * 
suggested  for  that  of  the  eleventh  year,  reserving  the  second  half 
of  the  twelfth  year  for  the  problems  of  democracy;  or,  what  is  in 
some  respects  preferable,  give  th£  entire  year  to  problems  of  de- 
mocracy, developing  the  historical  aspect  of  these  problems  coinci- 
dontly. 

■No  separate  courses  in  industrial  history,  either  American  or  Eng- 
lish, is  recommended.  But  the  industrial  or  economic  aspects  of 
history  should  receive  due  emphasis  in  all  history  courses  in  relation 
to  other  aspects.  In  the  High  School  of  Commerce  and  in  the 
Polytechnic  High  School  the  economic  aspects  of  all  history  should 
be  especially  emphasized,  but  not  to  the  neglect  of  their  relatione 
to  political  and  social  development 


Conduct  of  classes.—1 The  preparation  of  lessons  and  the  conduct 
of  recitations  afford  opportunity  for  activity  that  in  Itself  may  have 
civic  educational  value. , Reference  has  already  been  made  (p.  812\  / 


PUPIL  ACTIVITIES  AS  A MEANS  OF  CIVIC  EDUCATION. 
A. — Rlementaby  Schools. 
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to  the  value  of  pupil  activity  in  assembling  and  organizing  materials 
for  class  use.  With  due  allowance  for  exceptional  cases,  there  is  in 
San  Francisco  a certain  passivity  on  the  part  of  pupils  in  the 
classroom:  little  of  the  “give  and  take”  of  discussion;  little  of  the 
alertness  to  contribute  new  materials  and  new  points  of  view  for 
consideration.  Initiative  and  group  action  arc  not  systematically  cub 
thatcd,  A class  community  has  all  the  essential  characteristics  «*f 
any  other  community,  and  its  conduct  should  afford  practice  in 
community  living.  J his  should  Ik'  true  of  classes  in  all  subjects, 
but  it  has  fHvuliur  value  in  relation  to  instruction  in  civ  it's.  • 

Op*  nitty  tr.rv  reiVf*#'.  Reports  from  W$  schools  indicated  that  the 
salute  to  l In*  Hag,  tlje  pledge  of  allegiance  to  State  and  Nation,  patri- 
otic songs  and  recitation^  and  talkson  moral,  civic,  or  patriotic  topics 
are  quite  general  in  the  o|H*ning  exercises.  Hut  little  uw  is  made  of 
the  assembly  as  an  opportunity  to  train  pupils  in  the  exorcise  of  re- 
s^nsibility,  initiative,  and  cooperation  in  organizing  and  executing 
the  program.  . 

Pupil  participation  u\  school  yorcrumcnt. — No  forma!  organi/.a- 
tion  exists  in  any  of  the  elementary  schools  of  San  Francisco  for 
purposes  of*4  self-government  *' — nothing  on  the  order  of  the  44  school 
city, ' for  example,  or  the  “ school  republic.” 

Principals  showed  a divergence  of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes 
self- government.  The  comments  of  some. who  said  they  had  none 
in  their  schools  indicated  tlmt  they  really  had  more  than  other 
principals  who  claimed  to  apply  it  in  some  measure.  One  refers  to 
a pupil-monitor  system  as  a form  of  self-government,  while  another 
sixths  of  the  fact  that  “ no  monitors  are  allowed”  in  her  school  as 
equally  good  evidence  of  it.  Many  point  to  the  formal  order  <»f 
the  u yard  lines  ’ passing  at  recess  under  the  leadership  of  pupil 
‘‘line  captains  who  are  ch<*sen  by  the  class;  while  much  less  fre- 
quently the  informal  passing  of  classes  through  the  corridors  with 
no  “line  formation”  and  no  obtrusive  supervision,  but  nevertheless 
in  orderly.  quietv  was  offered  in  evidence  of  pupil  responsibility  in 
the  discipline  of  the  school.  ' 

A very  common  statement  was  that  the  pupils  were  “ taught  to  be  * 
self-respecting,”  or  “to  practice  self-control.”  The  golden  rule  was 
given  ns  the  guiding  principle  in  one  or  two  instances.  Several 
mentioned  an  “honor  system”  under  which  it  is  possible  for  classes 
to  be  left  without  teachers  without  disastrous  results.  - Pupil  cap- 
taincy of  athletic  teams  and  management  of  games  on  the  playground, 
/and  solicitude  of  older  pupils  for  the  rights  of  younger  children  at 
play  were  occasionally,  mentioned.  In  a’lfew  cases  some  systematic 
f ^ ponsibility  for  the  care  of  blackboa rdsi room  decoration,  the  pro- 
/ tedtion  of  walls,  furniture,  toilets,  etc.,  Against  defacement  is  be- 
upon  pupils,  in  the  fithan  Allqii  . Parental  School  there 
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seemed  to  be  a systematic  effort  to  develop  pupil  responsibility  for 
the  orderly  running  of  the  school.  In  this  school  the  truancy  prob- 
lem is  handled,  according  to  the  principal,  almost  wholly  by  the 
pupils  themselves,  not  hy  a system  of  espionage,  but  through  per- 
suasion and  friendly  advice  to  delinquents  by  their  friends  who  have 
ivme  to  take  pride  in  their  school.  The  observer  saw  a new  pupil 
<*iitt*i  the  school  in  tears.  He  was  turned  over  almost  immediately 
to  >ome  boys  who  were  near  at  hand,  who  seemed  to  remove  hi* 
tenor  at  once,  instructed  him  as  to  his  first  steps,  and  took  him  to 
lii>  hath.  A half-hour  later  the  newcomer  was  seen  participating  in 
playground  exercises  with  a smile  of  contentment  on  his  face. 

In  the  Oriental  School  (all  Chinese),  graduates  from  which  are 
to  have  had  a jmrt  in  establishing  the  Chinese  Republic,  the 
teacher  of  civics  said  that  attempts  at  self-government  were  wholly 
nti 'understood.  She  gave  by  way  of  illustration  the  instance  of 
a pupil  who  replied  that  ‘‘he  was  not  a slave when  requested  to 
clean  the  blacklioard:  and  that  of  another  who  complained  of  being 
**  treated  like  a dog  ’ when  asked  to  perform  some  slight  service. 

I be  degree  in  which  responsibility  is  consciously  shared  by  pupils 
is  usually  very  slight  and  often  qualified  by  rather  rigid  su|>ervision. 
Or  it  is  shared  by  a -very  few  pupils  rather  than  by  all  pupils.  In 
one  or  two  instances  evidence  was  seen  of  purely  arbitrary  discipline, 
in  which  fear  was  the  controlling  factor. 

A typical  instance  of  organized  pupil  participation  in  school  man- 
| ngemeiit  on  a conservative  basis  ns  a means  of  civic  training  is  given 
in  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  1915,  No.  17, 
page  31 : 

H coiisihts  III  II  re:i lir.nl ion  of  the  theory  tlmt  tin-  Is  n mil /CMiniminlty 

uitli  clirtrHCterhdlcK  of  Its  own,  although  possessing  ccrtidn  fuiidiiiin\ntul  charac- 
teristics hi  common  with  all  communities.  Of  Oils  community.  pupils  und  teach- 
ers are  menders,  with  certain  common  Interests.  Cooperation  Is  the  keynote 
of  the  oumuunlty  life.  The  realization  of  this  cooperation  Is  soon  Jn  tlie  cluss- 
< I«  ^MitfV  hulls.  In  the  assembly  room.  In  the  corridors,  on  the  playground. 

I(  manifests  Itself  in  the  method  of  preparing  and  conducting  recitations;  tn 
the  Hire  of  school  property;  In  protecting  the  rights  of  younger  children;  In 
maintaining  the  sanitary  condition  of  building  and  ground;  In  the  elimination 
of  cases  of  “discipline”  and  of  irregularity  of  attendance;  In  the  preparation 
and  conduct  of  opening  exercises,  school  entertainments,  and  graduating  oxer* 
<’Nes;  In  beautifying  school  grounds;  in  the  making  of  repairs  or  equipment  for 
“ «ur  school " ; in  fact,  In  every  .aspect  of  the  school  life. 

particular  instances  of  almost  all  of  the  kinds  of  pupil  participa- 
tion hero  suggested  may  be  found  in  the  San  Francisco  schools.  But 
there  is.  apparently,  no  general  effort  to  organize  them  as  a definite 
and  regular  means  of  civic  education,  nor  to  relate  them  to  the  in- 
structional work  of  the  school  for  the  same  end. 
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Playground  Oobivitiet.- The  schools  of  San  Francisco  are  very 
much  cramped  for  play  space.  Principals  and  teachers  feel  the  de- 
ficiency very  keenly.  . 

About  half  of  the  principals  of  the  city  reported  that  they  use 
playground  activity  as  a means  of  moral  and  civic  instruction.  Their 
statements,  however,  were  usually  very  general.  “Team  work,” 

fau  play,  “respect  for  authority,”  “obedience,”  “respect  for 
rights  of  others,”  “care  of  property,”  “self-control,”  “leadership” 
are  among  the  qualities  most;  commonly  mentioned  as  the' end  in 

view.  In  no  case  was  information  given  as  to  the  methods  by  which 

these  qualities  are  developed. 

The  other  half  of  the  principals  reported  that  there  was  either  no 
uso  of  playground  activities  for  civic  ends,  or  that  the  playground 
was  too  small,  ‘ too  confined,”  or  that  “ nothing  definite,”  “ nothing 
Systematic,”  was  done.  , 8 

There  are  in  San;  Francisco  10  public  playgrounds  distributed  ac- 
cording to  natural  geographic  divisions  of  the  city.  These,  together 
with-2  public  swimming  pools,  are  under  the  control  of  a playground 
commission  which  serves  without  pay.  In  addition  the  board  of 
education  has  turned  over  to  the  playground  commission  20  school 
yards  and.  certain  accessories  inlthe  school  buildings  to  be  operated 
as  public  playgrounds  from  ^5  p.  m.  on  school  days  and  from  9 
to  1-  a.  m.  on  Saturdays.  The  playground  commission  pays  operat- 
mg  expenses.1  The  president  of  the  board  of  education  is  ex  officio 
member  of  the  playground  commission;  and  the  supervision  of  the 
public  playgrounds  is  in  the  hands  of  a director  who  is  appointed 
jointly  by  the  board  of  education  and  the  playground  commission, 
and  who  also  has  general  direction  of  physical  training  and  athletics 
in  all  public  schools  and  of  the  social -centers.  The  two  administra-  . 
tive  bodies  seem  to  be  working  together  harmoniously  at  the  present 
time.  Yet  there  is  no  good  reason  iof  the  double  administrative 
machinery,  and  many  reasons,  why  the  public  schools  and  the  public 
playgrounds  should  be  under  thy  same  Control.  In  other  words,  a 
reorganized  boat'd  of  education  should  also  be  the  playground  com- 
mission. 

The  director  of  the  public  playgrounds  is  greatly  overworked  by 
reason  of  having  under  his  care  the  physical  training,  athletics,  and 
playground  activities  of  the  public  elementary  and  high  schools,  as 
well  as. the  community^centers  of  the  city,  including  music  and  lecture 
^entera..  His  burden  w made  the  greater  by  the  fact  .that  his  subordi- 
nate  playground  supervisors  are  in  many  cases  inadequately  trained 
for  their- work.  He  should  be  relieved  of  a considerable  part  of  this 
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work  by  some  such  plan  ' as  that ’suggested  on  page  ’361  of  this 
report.  - 

In  addition  to  the  relief  of  the  playground  director  from  some  of 
his  widely  varied  diities,  the  most  urgent  playground  needs  at  pres- 
ent are  for  more  adequate  school  playground  space  and  better  trained 
playground  supervisors. 

Pupil  organizations.— Forty  out  of  68  principals  reported  that 
there. are  no  pupil  organizations  in  their  schools.  Nineteen  referred 
to  athletic  organizations”  or  “ball  teams”;  debating  clubs  were 
mentioned  t\v;ice.;  orchestras  and  drum  and  bugle’ corps  five  times;";! 
choral  organization  once;  an  editorial  staff  of  a school  paper  once;, 
dancing  clubs  twice ; a dramatic  club  once ; other  clubs  five  times. 

Many  organizations  of  elementary  pupils  should  probably  not  be 
encouraged ; and  there  seems  to  be  no  danger  of  overorganization  in 
the  San  Francisco  schools.  Such  organizations  as  exist  within  the 
school  should  not  only  be  of  direct  educational  value  to  the  individual 
pupil,  but  should  also  contribute  definitely  to  the  community  life 
of  the  school  as  a whoje,  Athletic  teams,  school  orchestras,  and  drum 
corps  have  a-  well-kriawn  value  in  the  development  of  a “school 
spirit,”  which  implies  a consciousness  of  and  loyalty  to  group  inter- 
ests. Dancing  clubs,  sewing  clubs,  debating  clubs,  and  the  like  may 
ha\e  a definite  place  in  the  life  of  the  school  under  certain  condi- 
tions; but  the  question  suggests  itself  how  far  the  fueling  of  need 
for  “ clubs  ” may  indicate  a lack  of  provision  for  the  wants  of  the 
children  by  the  schpol  as  such.  The  school  should  make  regular 
provision  for  dancing,  sewing,  debating,  and.  the  like  without  the 
necessity  of  “ clubs  ” to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  the  opportunity 
for  group  organization  and  for  a measure  of  self-government  should 
lie  afforded  in  the  regular  “ classes.” 

Gardening  activities. — A detailed  account  of  the  gardening  activi- 
ties and  possibilities  in  San  Francisco,  and  of  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  them,  is  given  in  Another  chapter  of  this  report 
(Ch.  XVI).  These  activities,  when  adequately  organized  and  super- 
vised, afford  peculiar  opportunities  for  the  emphasis  of  civic  ideals 
and  the  cultivation  of  civic  qualities.  In  illustration  of  this  may 
lie  mentioned  the  opportunity  for  children  to  participate  in  the  beata- 
tification  of  their  neighborhood  and  city,  the  utilization  of 'idle  land, 
•*“  appreciation  of  the  civic  value  of  industry  and  thrift,  responsi- 
bility for  the  care  of  public. property,  cooperation  with  the  depart- 
ments of  health,  parks,  public  works,  etc.  Gardening  is  one  of 'the 
few  activities,  in.  which  the  children  can,  with  organization  and  sw; 
pervision,  make  ah  appreciable  contribution  to-  the  economic  and 
civic  welfare  of  the  community  at  the  present  time,  and  by  so  doing 
receive  ciyic  trailing  of  inestimable  value.  • 
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In  fact,  school  gardening  hardly  exists  in  the  city,  and  home  gar- 
dening under  school  supervision  has  not  been  developed  at  all  A 
few  principals  and  at  least  one  of  the  deputy  superintendents  have 
made  persistent  efforts  to  establish  this  work,  but  with  little  support ; 
from  yjq  educational  or  other  authorities.  An  attitude  of  discour- 
, agemsnt  prevails  among  those  most  interested  in  the  matter. 

Thrift.— A. savings  system  is  in  operation  throughout  the  schools 
of  the  city.  -Unquestionably  the  school  savings 'bank  tends  to  culti- 
vate  habits  of  thrift  on  the  p^T  of  the  children  and  affords  oppor- 
tunity for  organized  lessons  in\>ersonal  and  public  economy.  The 
community  no  less  thanthe  individual  will  profit  by  the  formation  of 
such  habits  in  the  younger. generation  of  citizens;  the  movement  in 
the  schools  has  a distinct  civic  valued 
The  superintendent  of  schools  reports  that  in  1915-16  there\ere 
17,026  individual  depositors,  or  4 in  every  11  pupils,  with  total  de- 
posits of  $292,070.45,  as  against  7,604  depositors,  or  4 in  every  16 
pupils,  with  a total  deposit  of  $68,187.37  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
of  operation  (July  1, 1912).  The  average  deposit  per  pupil  has  thus 
increased  in  the  same  time  from  $8.96  to  $17.15. 

The  children  bring  their  savings  to  their  teachers,  from  whom  they 
are  collected  weekly  by  representatives  of  the  bank  which  inaugu- 
rated the  school  savings  plan  in  the  city,  and  which  arranged  with 
the  school  board  to  handle  the  children’s  business.  It  will  be  noted 
that  this  differs  from  the  practice  in  many  cities,  where  the  deposits 
are  distributed  among  a number  of  banks,  according  to  the  choice  of 
the  children  or  their  parents. 

Pupil  participation  in  activities  of  the  community  outside  of  the 
school.— It  was  intended  to  study  the  affiliations  of  eighth-grade  and 
high-school  pupils  with  Organizations  outside  of  the  schools,  and  the 
activities  of  such  organizations  so  far  as  they  seemed  to  have  a civic- 
educational  purpose  or  influence.  Time  was  not  found  for  this. 
Direct  inquiry  rfas  made,  however,  of  the  eighth-grade  pupils  in  a 
number  of  schbols.  In  some  classes  not  a single  pupil  acknowledged 
membership  in-  any  organisation  other  than  the  church  or  Sundav 
school.  In  other  schools  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Boy  Scouts,  various 
athletic  clubs,  and  the  like,  had  representatives  among  the  boys;  the 
Camp  Fire  Girls,  seeing  clubs,  social,  miisical,  and  religious  organi- 
zations among  the  girfs.  Such  organizations  represent  interests  which 
also  lie  at  the  foundation  of  social  and  civic  life  in  general— physical, 
intellectual,  esthetic,  economic,  etc.  The  extent  and  kind  of  such 
; affiliations  on  the  part  of  the  children  vary  from  school  to  school,  and 
from  district  to  district.  What  relation  they  bear  to  the  home  life 
. of  the  children,  and  how  far  they  may  be  taken  as  an  index  to  the 
. . Richness  or  poverty  of  their  social  experiences -and' opportunities  are 
• should,  stall  events,,  taken  into; , 
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account  by.the  school  as  a factor  in  the  civic  education  of  theghild. 

As  for  as  could  be  discovered  there  is  very  little  coordination  of 
those  outside  interests  with  the  work  of  JJhe  school. 

In  response  to  the^question  u In  what  civic  activities  outside  of  the 
school  have  your  pupils  participated  in  an  organized  yay  during  the 
last  year?  ” 57  but  p'f  68  principals  replied  M None”;  4 specified  festi- 
vals and  carnivals,  such  as  the  May  Festival;  3 mentioned  member- 
ship in  juvenile organization^such  as  the  Boy  Scouts;  several  referred  - 
to  athletic  contests;  1 mentioned  cooperation  with* an  improvement 
club,  and  1 membership  in  the  Mount  Tamalpais  Conservation  Club. 
One  principal  stated  that  participation  by  pupils  in  outside  civic 
activities  was  “not  permitted” — by  whom  was  not  indicated. 

Perhaps  the  question*  was  not  wholly  understood.  No  reference  is 
made  in  the  written  responses  to  participation  in  such  movements  as 
w fire-prevention  ” or  u clean-up  ” campaigns,  though  such  movements 
had  been  mentioned  in  personal  interview  in  one -or  two  case&  It 
seems,  however,  that  organized  cooperation  by  school  children  in 
movements  of  general  public  concern  is  not  common,  though  under 
proper  supervision  it  could  be  made  a vital  feature  in  their  civic 
education. 

As  individuals  or  as  members  of  organizations  children  do  partici- 
pate in  many  community  activities,  which  should  afford  a basis  for 
civic  instruction.  The  boy  who  sells  papers  on  the  street,  for  ex- 
ample, should  be  made  to  see  how  his  work  “ fits  in  ” with  the  activi- 
ties of  other  boys  and  girls,  and  with  the  general  economic  and  social 
life  of  the  community. 

The  children  nre  now  citizens  of  the  larger  communities  of  city,  State,  and 
Nation,  and  in  going  to  school  they  are  doing  the.  very  thing  that  the  com- 
munity expects  of  them.  Kegulnrity  and  diligence  in  school  work  .are  a public 
service.  School  buildings  and  equipment  are  public  property,  teachers,  princt- 
p:»K  superintendents,  ahd  school  board  are  a part  of  the  governing  machinery 
of  the  city  and  State.  The  children’s. cooperation  with  these  representatives  of  * 
the  community  Is  good  citizenship  of  the  most  practical  kind. 

The  maintaining  of  order  on  the  playground  naturally  extends  to  the  main- 
taining of  order  on  thfe  streets  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school.  It  is  common  for 
committees  of  older  boys  to  look  a/ter  the  safety  of  younger  children  in  cross- 
ing streets  near  the  school.  Solicitude  for  the  cleanliness  and  beauty  of  school 
grounds  develops  equal  solicitude  for  the  cleanliness  and  beauty  of  adjoining 
streets,  alleys,  lawns,  and  vacant  lots.  School  gardening  quickly  stimulates 
home  gardening,  and  whole  neighborhoods  have  been -transformed  through  the 
influence  of  the  schools.  The  sodding  of  the  barren  dooryard  of  an  adjoining 
tenement  by  a group  of  colored  schoolboys  led,  in  one  case,  to  Imitative  activity  ^ 
on  the  part  of  neighboring  residents.  Neighboring  fences  were  straightened 
up,  walks  repaired,  back  yards  cleaned.1  . 

*U.  S.  Bu.  of  Bduc*.,  Bui.,  ljttff,  No./ 17,  p.  82.  Further  discussion  and  illustration  of 
pupil  participation  In  community  activities  are  given  in  the  same  connection..  Bee  also  • 

■ Bui.,  lets,  NO.  28,  pn;  17,18..  , , .A.  .'■./*>  V.  .;Y 
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’’  . Organized  participation  by  children  in  matters  of  large  public 
concern  is  feasible  and  wholesome,  provided  it  is  wisely  directed 
;/  kuch.  instances  are  "found  in  “safety-first”  movements,  fire-preven- 
tion and  health  campaigns,  historical  and  civic  pageants.  The 
school  should  see  to  it  that  the  pupils  are  conscious  of  the  social  and 
civic  significance  of  what  they  are  doing.  But  more  important  than 
these  more  or  less  spectacular  movements,  which  are  often  temporary 
in  their  effect,  is  the  continuous  effort  to  relate  the  pupils’  daily  ac- 
tivities, in  the  home,  in  the  school,  or  on  the  street,  to  the  stream  of 
C0£munity  i.s.  fbe  most  vital  feature  of  community  civics. 

The  San  P rancisco  elementary  schools  have  not  yet  reached  the 
point  where  the  pupiPs  own  life  as  a member  of  the  community  is 
made  to  afford  the  primary  materials  for  his  civic  education. 

' . — High  Schools. 

The  American  public  high  school  has  a peculiar  responsibility  for 
the  training  of  youth  for  efficient  membership  in  American  demo- 
cratic society.  This  includes  technical  efficiency,  the  foundation  for 
which,  at  least,  should  be  provided  for  in  the  secondary  course  of. 
8uU  . j , alS°  inclu.des  sbcial  efficiency,  to  which  the  course  of  study 
clearly  contribute,  but  which  can  be  developed  to  the  fullest 
extent  only  by  practice.  The  high  school  is,  in  fact,  a miniature 
American  community.  In  the  interest  of  the  civic  training  of  its 
young  citizens,  it  should  be  conducted  in  as  full  accord  with  the 
principles  of  political  and  social  democracy  as  is  consistent  with  the 
proper  performance  of  its  other  (academic  and  technical)  functions. 
Ihis  means  the  cultivation  by  practice  of  responsibility,  cooperation, 
initiative,. leadership  and  a proper  conception  of  leadership,  loyalty 
to  community  ideals  and  aims,  and  other  essential  qualifications  for 
efficient  membership  in  a political  and  social  democracy. 

The  routine  life  of  the  school  affords  constant  opportunity  for  such 
training,  but  of  peculiar  importance  are  the  varied  extra-curricular 
activities  characteristic  of  the  life  of  large  high  schools:  Athletics, 
musical  and  literary  organizations,  the  publication  of  school  papers, 
debating  clubs,  scientific  clubs,  social  organizations,  and  enter- 
tainments. Whatever  intrinsic  educational  value  these  activities 
possess,  their  sanction  in  the  high  school  is  to  be  found  largely  in 
the  opportunity  they  afford  for  pupil  participation  in  their  manage-, 

«4*a4  m tho  veI,atl<>n  of  8uch  grouP  activities  to  the  interests  of 
tbe  school  as  a whole.  - 

V it  is  raid  that  there  has  been  more  or  lera  opposition  to  pupil 
or^mzations  and  activities  in  the  San  Francisco  %h  schools  on  the 
patt  of  the  board  of  education.  The  extent  and  ground  of  such  op- 
learned,  but  there  is  at  present  in  most  of  the  high 
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schools  of  the  city  a wide  range  of ' extra-curricular  activity  and 
organization.  Under  suitable  regulation  as  to.  time  consumed  by  * 
them,  character  of  their  work,  and  the  relation  of  their  work  to  that 
of  the  school  as  a whole,  such  activities  unquestionably  afford  a dis- 
tinct civic-educational  opportunity. 

In  three  of  the  high  schools,  and  perhaps  in  all,  there  are  organiza-  # 
tions  of  the  entire  student  body*  with  more  or  less  responsibility  for 
the  conduct  of  all  extra-curricular  school  activities.  One  of  the  most 
fully  developed  of  these  is  in  the  Polytechnic  High  School,  the  prin- ; 
cipal  of  which  is  a firm  believer  in  student  activities  as  a direct 
means  of  social  atid  civic  education.  Even  the*  faculty  committees 
of  this  school,  including  the  committee  on  discipline,  have  student 
members  appointed  by  the  principal  with  the  advice  of'  students. 
The  purpose  is  to  get  the  students9  point  of  view  in  regard  to  all 
policies  and  measures.  Practically  all  of  the  activities  and  institu- 
tions of  the  school,  including  the  well-ordered  cafeteria,  are  managed 
largely  by  this  student  organization,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a council  # 
composed  of  the  officers  of  the  organization  and  the  heads  of  the 
several  student  activities.  The  principal  holds  himself  responsible 
for  the  academic  standing,  morals,  and  conduct  of  those  who  are  per- 
mitted to  hold  office,  but  he  depends  for  his  judgment  largely  upon 
the  Honor  League,  which  is  composed  of  pupils  of  known  high 
standing.  Even  some  cases  of  discipline  are  turned  over  to  the 
student  organization  for  treatment. 

The  Lowell  High  School  has  a similar  organization,  which  man- 
ages all  school  activities,  including  the  school  journal,  the  cafeteria, 
and  the  book  exchanged  The  governing  board  consists „of  the  prin- 
cipal, three  faculty  representatives  appointed  by  the  principal,  the 
executive  officers  who  are  elected  by  the  student  organization,  class 
representatfves  chosen'by  their  respective  classes,  and  representatives 
of  school  interests,  such  as  athletics,  the  school  orchestra,. etc.  The 
treasurer  must  be  one  of  tl\e  faculty  members,  as  also  the  general 
director  of  the  cafeteria,  who  is  responsible  for  the  funds  of  the 
latter.  But  there  are  several  assistant  treasurers  who  are  students 
and  who  collect  all  money,  with  full  responsibility  to  the  treasurer 
end  to  the  director  of  the  cafeteria.  .This  organization  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  administration  of  the  academic  work  of  the  school,  nor. 
with  discipline  in  the  ordinary  sense.  It  may  follow  up  cases  of  . 
infraction  of  school  regulations,  but  with  no  authority  to  act.  - 

Thle  activities  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce  are.  apparently 
somewhat  more  restricted  than  in  the  two  schools  just  mentioned. 
There  is  a student  organization,  but.  it  is  said  to  be  “nominal.”  It 
has  a “sort”  of  charge  of  athletics,  dancing,  etc.,  but  unefer  the 
y direction  and  control  ” of  a teacher.  Pupils  are  not  rmitted  to  4 
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handle  funds.  The  school  recentlyliad  a “ self-government  day  ” as 
an  experiment,  which  was  said  to  be  successful  and  of  great  interest 
to  the  pupils.  The  principal  says,  however,  that  at  present  there 
are  no  “ facilities”  ior  self-government  in  the  school. 

No  detailed  information  regarding  pupil  participation  in  the 
management  of  school  activities  ih  the  otfier  two  high  schools  was 
obtained.  * 

Participation  in  outside  activities.— There  is  very  little  organized 
participation  by  high-school,  pupils  in  community  activities  and 
civic  movements  outside  of  the  school.  The  head  of  the.  department 
of  drawing  in  the  Polytechnic  High  School  has  been  president  of  the 
* local  improvement  association  of  the  district  in  which  the  school  is 
situated.  By  authorization  of  this  organization  he  directed  the 
boys  of  his  department  in  surveys  and  plans  for  the  improvement 
of  . a local  park,  and  in  the  construction  of  equipment  for  it.  It  was 
reported  that  pupils  of  the  same  school,  acting  in  conjunction  with* 
the  local  improvement  association,  attended  one  or  more 'meetings 
of  the  board  of  supervisors. in  the  interest  of  desired  improvements 
for  the  schodl  or  its  vicinity.  But  such  activity  is  not  common. 

Reference  was  made  on  page  330  to  the  fact  that  there  is  very  little 
direct,  contact  by  the  pupils  in  the  government  classes  with  commun- 
ity activities  as  a basis  for. their  study;  no  participation  in  “social 
surveys,”  little, direct  study  of  health  or  other  community  conditions 
and  activities.  In  some  communities  high-school  pupils  have  as- 
sisted materially,  and  especially  to  their  own  benefit,  in  community 
surveys  of  various  kinds.  Pupils  of  science  departments  have  as- 
sisted local  health  departments  and  other  departments  of  government 
in  such  matters  as  water  and  milk  analyses.  It  has  been  suggested 
from  various  sources  that  in  the  interest  of  civic  education  every 
young  man  should  at  some  time  in  the  course  of  his  education  be  re- 
quired to  “ do  service  ” of  some  sort  for  his  community  in  direct  co- 
operation with  governmental  departments— health,  police,  park,  etc. 
Whether  this  is  feasible  or  hot  in  a regularly  organized  way,  there 
is  opportunity  for  voluntary  cooperation  between  the  schools  and 
other  departments  of  government  that  could  be  mad^mutunlly  bene- 
ficial,' provided,  of  course,  that  there  were  competent  supervision  and 
sympathetic  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  governmental  depart- 
ments concerned.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  development  in  this 
.direction  in  San  Francisco. 

‘ ,•  ' ' •'  ' ’ ■ 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

A detailed  report  on  the  evening  schools  of  San  Francisco,  with 
especial  emphasis  upon  their  work  for  adult  foreigners,  is  given  in 
^ Chapter  XV . jThey  are  briefly  Considered  here  only  in  relation  to 
t iix  et  efforts  to  train*  for  citizenship^  * * : v V-  " 
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TIw  enrollment  in  these  schools  consists  chiefly  of  three  groups: 
(1)  Boys  and  girls  who  did  not  complete  the  elementary  course  in 
the  day  schools  and  are  trying  to  find  a substitute  for  it  in  the  eve- 
ning schools  while  working  during  the  day;  (2)  young  men  and 
women  who  are  seeking  to  extend  their  education  beyond  the  ele- 
mentary stage,  or  who  are  taking  technical  or  commercial  instruc- 
tion;  and  (3)  adults,  chiefly  foreigners,  of  whom  many  are  just 
learning  to  speak  English.  The  last  group  will  be  dealt  with  sep- 
arately in  the  succeeding  sectiom 

The  evening  elementary  schools  contain  graded  and  ungraded 
classes,  the  former  including  Grades  IV-VIIL  The  presumption  is 
that  most  of  the  pupils  in  the  evening  school  have  completed  at  least 
the  third  grade  of  the  day  school,  which  they  must  attend  until  14 
years  of  age.  A course  in  civics  is  offered  in  the  eighth  grade  as  in 
the  day  schools,  with  the  same  text  as  a basis.  According  to  the  last 
printed  course  of  study  (1911)  instruction  is  given  in  this  subject 
twice  a week  in  thirty-minute  periods,  alternating  on  the  other  three 
evenings  with  geography  in  the  first  half-year  and  with  sanitation  in 
the  second  half;  geography  and  United  States  history  are  given  in 
Grades  V-VII,  the  geography  two  periods  a week  and  the  history 
three  periods.  There  is  some  variation  in  the  time  actually  allotted 
to  tliese  subjects,  civics  sometimes  being  taught  only  once  a week 
i ™e.Humbol.dt  evening  high  school,  with  an  enrollment' of  about 
1,400,  is  organized  m academic,  commercial,  and  technical  depart- 
ments. A course  in  civics  is  offered  for  one  year  in  the  academic 
department,  but  there  is  none  in  the  commercial  and 
departments,,  although  pupils  in  these  departments  may  elect  sub- 
jects in  the  academic  department.  The  head  of  the  commercial 
department  thinks  that  civics  should  be  taught  in  his  department, 
and  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  technical  department  thought ‘that 
civics  instruction  could  be  given  in  close  relation  with  some  of  the 
technical  courses.  A year  of  history  is  offered  in  tHis  high  school 
A great  deal  of  attention  is  given  to  debating,  in  which  opportunity 
is  afforded  for  the  discussion  of  questions  of  civic  import.  Every 
pupil  in  the  academic  department  is  a member  pf  a debating  club 
and  pupils  from  the  other  departments  may  eijter  at  their  option.’ 
Intefscholastic  debates  are  participated  in. 

The  civics  instruction  observed  in  the  evening  ele>qpntary  schoois 
is,  m general,  perfunctory  and  bookish  and  fails  to  reach  the  pupils. 
There  is  .always  the  exception.  One  teacher,  for  example,  was  • 
'*  enthusiastic  in  regard  to  her  civics  class,  the  members  of  which,  she  ’ 
said,  take  great  interest  in  “ work  based  on  the  real  experiences  of 
their  lives.”  .No  recitation  by  this  class  was  actually  observed,  but 
judging  from  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher,  Jier  methods  in  other  ,? 
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work,  and  her  own  account  of  her  methods  in  civics,  it  is  probable 
that  rather  effective  Work  is  being  done  here. 

Another  class  was  visited  which  was  composed  entirely  of  boys 
of  an  average  age,  probably,  of  17  or  18.  The  teacher  is  a young  man 
of  initiative  and  resourcefulness.  He  takes  up  with  the  boys  vital 
—problemsthat  have  a direct  relation  to  their  lives.  Sometimes  these 
-'I  are  suggested  by  the  textbook,  which  is  read  and  discussed,  some- 
times from  other  sources.  They  include  such  problems  ns  hygiene 
for  the  worker  and  economic  problems'  of  various  kinds.  A textbook 
in  economics  is  referred  to,  and  bulletins  issued  by  the  State  board .' 
of  health,  the  State  development  board,  and  other  governmental " 
departments  are  freely  used.  There  was  here  a distinct  effort,  and 
apparently  a measurably  successful  effort,  to  adapt  the  work  to  the 
conditions,  interests,  and  needs  of  the  boys  In'the  class.  ■ * 

The  pupils  in  the  evening  schools  are  all  more  than  14  years  of 
age,  studying  subjects  pursued  by  very  much  younger  pupils  in  the 
day  schools.  Many  left  day  school  without  having  completed  more 
than  the  first  few  grades.  In  a-  single  class  ages  may  range  from 
14  to  21  or  more.  They  have  usually  done  a day's  work  before 
....  coming  to  school.  They  have  comparatively  little  time  for  study, 
are  in  school  but  a few  hours  per  week,  and  are  often  very  irrcgula? 
in  attendance.  There  is  not  the  variety  of  occupation  nor  the  oppor- 
tunity for  recreation  and  social  enjoyment  that  characterize  the  day 
school.  Many  pf  them  arc  earning  their  own  living  and  contributing 
to  the  support  of  their  families.  Life  has  become  for  them  a serious 
business. 

These  facts  should  suggest  the  probable  futility  of  merely  trans- 
planting the  day-school  curriculum  and  methods  into  the  evening 
school.  Instruction  in  the  evening  schools,  while  enriching  the  lives 
of  the  pupils  and  developing  their  capacity’  to  enjoy  life,  must  of 
necessity  have  a practical  relation  to  present  life  conditions.  The 
reading,  the  mathematics,  the  language  work,  as  well  as  the  geog- 
raphy the  history,  the  hygiene,  and  the  civics,  should  be  organized 
in*  close  relation  to  the  experience,  interests,  and  present  needs  of 
the  pupils. 

The  aims  of  civics  instruction  should  be  the  same  in  evening 
schools  as  in  day  schools,  as  set  forth  in  the  printed  course  of  study 
■ . and  quoted  above  (p.  803).  The  general  outline  for  the  eighth  grade 
may  serve  as  a sort  of  sailing  chart,,  but  it  can  hardly  be  more.  The 
textbook  in  use  may  serve  a useful*  purpose,  but:  under  the  coridi- 
1 tions  of  evening-school  work  it  -should  by  all  means  not  be  the 
controlling  purpose  to  “complete  the  book.”.  It  would  be  much 
. more  effective  to  select  a very  few  topics  of  direct  relation  to  the 
/ . ?.uPU’s  interest  and  conditions  and  to  organize  his  civics  instructioa 
* A -around  thein.  Public  health  from  the  .standpoint  of . the.  Worker, 
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public  safety  from  the  starting  point  of  accident  prevention,  the 
civic  relations  of  business  life  are  suggestive  topics. 

It  is  necessary  in  evening-school  instruction  in  civics  and  pther 
social  studies  to  concentrate  upon  actual  points  of  contact  with  the 
lives  of  these  handicapped  boys  and  girls.  What  has  been  said 
relates  primarily  to  the  elementary  classes;  but  it  is  l&qually  appli- 
cable to  the  evening  high-school  work,  except  that  in  the  latter  the 
pupils  have  broader  interests,  greater  maturity,  and  perhaps  a more 
definite  purpose  in  life,  Which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
select  ion  of  topics  and  the  methods  of  treating  them! 

^ Because  of  the  relative  maturity  of  evening-school  pupils,  even 
in  the  lower  grades,  nnd  also  because  many  of  them  fail  to  continue 
m school  more  than  a year  or 'two,  organized  civics  instruction  of 
tlie  kind  here  proposed  might  well  be  introduced  as  early  as  the  fifth 
grade.  It  should  be  given  in  close  relation  with  other  studies  and 
, "ed  .not  be  great  in  amount.  Time  could  readily  be  found  for  it 
by  eliminating  some  of  the  formal  stereotyped . work  in  various 
subjects,  especially, in  geography  and  history. 

T he  selection  of  suitable  topics  and  materials  must  be  chiefly  the 
responsibility  of  the  teacher.  This  and  the  development  of  methods 
by  which- evening  school  pupils  may  actually  be  reached  requires 
exceptional  skill  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Effective  training, for 
. citizenship. in  these  schools  will  be  conditioned  on  the  assignment 
of  teachers  to  this  work  on  the  sole  basis  of  peculiar  fitness  to  meet 
the  Unique  conditions  existing. 

THE  CIVIC  EDUCATION  OF  THE  FOREIGNER. 


The  facts  regarding  San  Francisco’s  large  and  varied  foreign 
population,  and  some  of  the^  educational  problems  presented  by  it 
are  set  forth  in  Chapter  XV  of  this  report.  The  present  section  is 
concerned  solely  with  the  direct  training  of  the  foreigner  for  Ameri- 
can  citizenship. 

An  urgent  problem  is  presented  by  the  adult  immigrant  jvho,  ig- 
norant of  our  language  and  unfamiliar  with  our  ideals,  institutions, 
and  habits,  takes  his  place  at  once  as  a factor  in  our  social  and  eco- 
nomic life.  The  chief  public  instrumentality  available  with  which 
to  meet  the  situation  is  tl>e  public  educational  system,  and  its  most  . 
obvious  means  (so  far  as  the  adult  immigrant  is  concerned)-  are  the- 
evening  school  and  the  social  denter.  San  Francisco  has  classes  for 
foreigners  in  some  of  its  evening  schools,  but  they  Teach  a mer» 
handful  of  those  who  should  be  enrolled.  • ;■ 

The  first  step  toward  the  Americanization  of  the  Immigrant  is  the 
acquisition  of  the  English  language.  This  work  of  . the  eve  ‘ 
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schools  is  discussed  at  length  in  Chapter  XV  of  this  report  While 
this  is  not,  in  itself,  civic  education,  it  is  a necessary  foundation 
for  it 

The  Americanisation  of  the  immigrant  is  riot  completed,  however, 
until  he  has  also  acquired  an  understanding  of  local  and  national 
community  life  in  America — social,  economic,  and  political — and  has 
attained  to  efficient  participation' in  it  as  a citizen.  This  constitutes 
his  civic  education.  To  what  extent  do  the  San  Francisco  evening 
schools  provide  systematically  for  this  aspect  of  Americanization t 
To  what  extent  may  they  so  provide? 

Only  7 of  the  1G  evening  schools  of  the  city  have  classes  for 
adult  foreigners,  with  a total  enrollment  (Aujfct,  1D1G)  of  about 
GOO,  and  an  average  attendance  of  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  tliis 
number.  Attendance  is  very  irregular,  and  the  time  during  which  the 
adult  foreigner  remains  in  evening  school  is  usually  very  short.  Of 
those  attending,  Xhe  majority  have  so  slight  a command  of  the.  Eng- 
lish language  that  instruction  in  a content  subject,  such  as  history 
or  civics,  is  necessarily  slow  and  laborious,  and  often  practically  im- 
possible, especially  where  the  subject  deals  with  institutions  and 
concepts  radically  different  from  those  within  the  past  experience 
of  the  student.  That  the  problem  is  hardly  being  touched  at  ull  is 
made  vividly  apparent  by  noting  that  in  1910  of  the  41G,912  people 
in  San  Francisco,  130,874  were  foreign-born  whites  (31.4  per  cent), 
and  that  while  the  foreign-born  population  increased  between  1900' 
and  1910  from  104,254  to  130,874,  the  number  of  whites  unable  to 
speak  English  increased  in  the  same  time  from  4,251.  to  9,537,  or 
mo^e  than  doubled.  (See  Chapter  XV.) 

Some  instruction  in  civics  and  United  States  history  is  given  to 
those  who  are  just  learning  to  read  English  by  giving  as  reading 
lessons  simple  storiqs  from  history  and  matter  from,  elementary 
civics  texts.  The  material  used  in  such  cases  is  necessarily  very  ele- 
mentary from  a language  standpoint,  and  in  substance/is  of  about 
the  same  kind  as  that  given  to  children  of  12  or  14  years,  or  younger, 
in  the  day  schools.  In  spite  of  their  unfamiliarity  with  the'  English 
language,  these  foreigners  are  by  no  means  immature  of  mind.  Some 
of  them  have  been  W’ell  educated  in 'the  schools  and  universities  of 
their  own  countries.  The  civics  instruction  given  to  this  group  by 
present  methods  is  hardly  calculated  to  inspire  them  with  the  spirit 
of  American  life  and  institutions,  or  even  to.  give  them  any  great 
amount  of  usable  information. 

for  more  advanced  students  (fron^the  point  of  view  of  English) 
regular' citizenship  instruction  is  given,  but  with  varying  emphasis  ' 
in  the  different  schools.  Most  of  this  work  is  very  formal  and  me^ 
lhanical,  and  less  well  organized  than  in  the  day  schools.  It  is  true 
M m thef»nlnqa^  may  be  fotmd  who  skew  a good  deal 
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«f  iiterert  and  oven  enthusiasm,  bat  it  is  tho  interest  and  enthusiasm 
of  individuals  eager  to  learn  and  grasping  with  avidity  at  whatever 
is  offered  them.  This  only  servos  to  accentuate  tho  need  for  some- 
ihing  that,  will  more  fully  satisfy  their  huiigcr. 

In  one  or  two  of. the  evening  schools  exceptionally  conacientions 
work  for  the  foreign  citizenship  classes  was  found,  though  greatly 
handicapped  by  conditions  for  the  most  part  beyond  (ho  control  of 
(ho  teacher.  The  most  noteworthy  instance  was  perhaps  tW  of 
the  Lincoln  evening  schopl,  to  which  more  extended  reference  is 
made  m Chapter  XV.  As  there  stated,  the  principal  and  teacher 
of  this  school  have  sent  out.  at  their  own  expense,  invitations 
to  attend  tho  citizenship  classes.  The  teacher  has  prepared,  also 
.it  her  own  expense,  a special  text  designed  to  meet  more  nearly 
the  needs  of  her  dasses.as  site  knows  them.  When  any  of  her  sti£ 
dents  are  ready  to  take  tho  naturalization  examination,  this  teacher 
also  makes  it  a point  to  accompany  them  to  the  court.  Doubtless 
miich  good  work  is  being  done  hore  in  spite  of  inadequate  facilities 
and  other  adverse  conditions.  J 

If  the  Americanization  problem  of  San  Francisco  is  to  be  met  at 
all  adequately,  provision  must  bo  made  at  least  in  the  following  di- 

L.F°r  ,more  “dequato  evening-school  facilities  for  adult  foreigtf- 
ers.  including  more  schools  distributed  in  favorable  localities:  more 
c icicnt  organization  and  administration,  both  os  to  general  super- 
vision  and  as  to  specific  handling  of  classes  which  are  compoeedof  . 

«d..  t foreigners;  and  an  adequate  number  of  competent  teachere  to 
meet  tho  new  demands.  ; 

,2'  For  m°ro  gcnernl  and  regular  attendance  of  adult  foreigners 
wio  liaie  not  received  their  naturalization  papers,  until  they  shall 
have  acquired  facility  with  the  English  language  and  shaU  have 
completed  on  approved  course  of  instruction  in  citizenslii 

^ tjio  ndoption  of  the  most  approved  methods  of  giving  prac 
*ac,hty in  the  u®  of  English  in  the  shortest  time  possible!^ 

4.  For  a systematic  citizenship  course  devised  especially  to 
the  needs  of  the  adult  Signer  in  the  land  of 

honT'  ° ,ntCreSt8  °f  tbe  COmmunit-v  in  whi<*  has  made  hiJ 

..*5  nof  w|Jhin  tl»o  province  of  this  section  of  the  survey  report 
;Swlth(^  eef.ral  administration  of  the  evening  school,  nor  " 
the  methods  of  motion  in  English.  A.  for  morege^eral 
md  regular  attendance,  it  is  believedthat  much  can  be  accomplkhed 
" d,rect,on  .,f  the  school  is  made  attractive,  first  by  adopting 
methods  appropriate  to  grown  men  and  women,  itead  0f  tho 
" ■ Mut-ir-r-ar.  •>.n ~ ■ 
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which  have  been  borrowed  from  elementary  dny  schools  (see  Chapter 
XV) ; but  more  particularly  by  offering  instruction  that  will  really 
satisfy  tho  wants  of  tho  student  This  has  especial  application  to 
tlie  course  in  citizenship. 

The  citizenship  course  for  adult  foreigners  should  be  organized 
directly  around  tho  problems  which  they  themselves  encounter  from 
the  time  of  their  arrival  in  this  country  and  which  arc,  therefore,  of 
direct  practical  interest  to  them.  This  means  the  application  or 
adaptation  of  the  community  dries  idea  to  tho  requirements  of 
adults  who  have  attained  mental  maturity,  but  who  find  themselves 
in  a community  whoso  actual  conditions  and  relations  are  entirely 
strange  to  them  and  at  first,  in  many  cases,  incomprehensible.  Some 
of  the  formal  information  contained  in  the  usual  textbooks  and  out 
Hues  of  civics  doubtless  lias,  in  its  proper  place,  a value  for  the  for 
signer;  much  of  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  in  tho  earlier  stages  of  hit 
civic  education*  But  any  of  it  may  be  acquired  more  effectively  if 
it  is  made  incidental  to  and  given  -the  perspective  of  a study  and 
discussion  of  the  elemental  experiences  of  tho  immigrant  in  his  effort# 
to  establish  himself  as  an  active  member  of  American  society. 

Pcrlia ps  tho  best  available  exemplification  of  the  kind  of  citizen 
•hip  instruction  appropriate  to  the  requirements  of  adult  foreigner! 
is t that  suggested  by  a tentative  syllabus  issued  by  (he  Division  of 
Immigrant  Education  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
and  by  the  more  elaborate  syllabus  for  a citizenship  course  for  immi 
grants  published  by  tho  New  York  State  Department  of  Education 
(Albany).  The  city  of  Rochester,  N.  Y«,  is  apparently  doing  some 
effective  work  along  the  general  lines  of  these  syllabi,  and  is  worthy 
qf  special  mention  because  of  the  organized  training  of  teachers  for 
foreign  classes  there  developed. 

. It  is  believed  that  evcning-scliool  work  might  be  made  more  aitrmc 
tivo  to  tho  adult  foreigner,  and  more  effective  on  tho  citizenship  side, 
if  U,  were  closely  identified  with  the  community /center.  Citizenship 
classes  would  themselves  benefit  by  a little  mojfe  of  the  informality 
characteristic  of  tho  “club”  or  the  44 forum.”  /Moreover,  the  varied 
activities  and  interests  of  a well-developed  (Community  center  aw 
highly  educational  on  tho  civic  side,  and  riiay  in  many  coses  be 
closely  correlated  with  definite  citizenship  instruction.  Recrea 
tional  facilities,  reading  room,  stereopticon  and  moving-picture 
equipment,  open  discussions  and  debates,  lend  thepiselres  to  tlm  gen- 
eral purposes  of  the  community  center  and  to  the  specific  "purposes  * 
?of  citizenship  instruction.  (See  section  on  Community  Centers 
pp.  359,300.) 

However  successful  the  attempt  to  bring  adult  foreigners  ini* 

•veninir  classes  and  to  improve  methods  of*  instructing  them.  , there 
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mrtou*  limitation.  of  this  influence  by  the  ahoniw*  iur. 

in*  which  they  attend  school,  tho  fixed  hahiu  of  the  adult,  the  diffi- 
nilties  of  language,  etc.  The  Americanization  and  assimilation  of 
he  foreign  population  must  bo  accomplished  chiellv  through  ths 
younger  generation.  Statistics  for  1003  show  that  38  per  cent  of  the 
children  in  tho  San  I-rancisco  public  schools  were  then  of  foreign 
parentage  (see  Chapter  XV). 

liven  from  (ho  standpoint  of  the  Americanization  of  tho  adult  for- 
eigner. Uio  children  afford  one  of  the  most  effective  channels  through 
•Inch  to  work.  If  the  civics  work  of  the  public /schools  is  rJK 
vital,  it  wiU  inevitably  penetrate  tho  home.  This/lias  been  demon- 
Jtrate.1  numerous  cases,  a single  illustration  of /Which  is  reported 
by  a German  father  who  said  that  the  civics  which  his  two  bora  were 
taking  in  tho  eighth  grado  furnished  the  subjectfof  conversation  at 
breakfast  nearly  every  morning.  If  the  work  in  tho  school  is  w 
planned  and  the  questions  well  formulated,  more  or  less  discussion 
•t  bom©  may  be  directly  stimulated. 

An  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  by  an  incident  in  one  of  the 
dasscs  visited  in  San  Francisco.  The  topic  under  discussion*  chanced 
to  be  immigration.  The  recitation  consisted  of  a recital  by  the  pu- 
pils of  general  facts  obtained  from  the  textbook.  The  recitation  wo* 
interrupted : 

ObHrver.  now  amor  of  you  were  bom  la  other  coontriaat 
Two  or  threo  pupil*  Indicated  tbnt  they  aero. 

Otoenrr.  now  tunny  of  you  have  parents  who  were  boro  abroad?  \ 
eiilly  hnlf  Hie  clnss  answered  In  Hie  affirmative. 

' 06*trrrr.  Tell  oie  from  what  countries  your  parents  came. 

Several  nationalities  were  given  In  response. 

• Cn"  ?rf}  °f  y0U  tcU  mo  'v,'y  your  Invents  came  10  this  country! 

iuons!  Etc11’*  ^ lQ",lln’?  now  ih°y  niched  their  flnsl  desH 

- Utile  definite  Information  was  elicited  by  such  questions  ns  these. 

Ohter rcr.  Do  you  think  It  would  t>o  Interesting  to  Dnd  out  from  your  parents 

1 **“  ""T1  “ — 

The  rhlldren  agreed  that  they  would  like  to  do  this 

If  the  suggest,-0"  here  given  were  followed  out  by  tho  teacher  it/'s 
would  afford  an  opening  not  only  for  a lesson  on  immigration  baied^ 
on  realities  closo  to  the  children's  experience,  but  also  for  home  die- 
cussion.,  ; - . _ . 

Moreover,  the  civic  education  of  tho  immigrant  depends  largely 
upon  the  civic  education  of  tho  American.  In  tho  first  place,  the 
Americanization  of  tho  immigrant  can  bp  successfully  accomplished  ' 
only  if  Americans  themselves  understand  the  problems  involved  and 
meet  the  immigrant  fully  half  way.  The  problems  of  immigration 
•nd  Americanization,  are  problem*  abmit  : which  American  1 
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and  their  children  need  instruction  as  well  as  the  immigrant  and 
his  children.  They  should  be  included  in  any  vital  course  in  com- 
munity civics,  especially  in  V city  like.  San  Francisco,  whether  in 
classes  of  native  or  foreign  children,  though  the  angle  of  approach 
may  differ  in  the  two. cases. 

In  the  second  place,  the  character  of  the  citizenship  of  the  immi- 
grant will  bo  moulded  more  continuously  and  profoundly  by  hi s 
daily  experience  and  contacts,  by  the  conditions  in  which  he  lives 
and  works,  than  by  anything  he  can  be  taught  in  tho  schools.  These 
experiences  of  the  immigrant  depend  largely  upon  Americans  them- 
selves; their  attitude  toward  tho  immigrant  and  toward  American 
conditions  and  ideals.  Good  citizenship  on  the  part  of  immigrants 
is  dependent  upon  good  citizenship  on  the  part  of  Americans.  * 

Tho  foreign  population  of  San  Francisco  thus  affords  another 
argument  for  organized  and  effective  civic  education  throughout  the 
school  system  for  both  native  and  foreign  children.  To  be  effective 
it  must  be  universal ; but  it  must  also  be  carefully  adapted  to  group 
needs.  The  principles  of  good  citizenship  and  the  general  subject 
matter  of  civics  are  the  same  for  all  groups;  but  the  point  of  view 
and  the  experience  of  the  foreign  child  may  differ  widely  from  those 
of  the  native;  indeed,  they  may  differ  widely  among  different  for- 
eign groups  and  in  different  sections  of  the  city.  This  creates  i 
necessity  for  different  methods  of  approach,  different  illustrative 
materials  and  different  applications.  At  the  present  time  practi- 
cally no  provision  is  made  in  the  San  Francisco  schools  for  such 
group  distinctions.  * 


COMMUNITY  OR  SOCIAL  CENTKR8. 


- The  ^hool  law  of  California  provides  that-r- 


There  Is  hereby,  established  a civic  center  at  each  and* every  public  school* 
house  within  the  State  of  California,  where  the  citizens  of  the  respective  pub- 
lic school  districts  within  the  said  State  of  California  may  engage  In  sapor* 
vised  recreational  activities,  ant^  where  they  may  meet  and  discuss,  from  time 
to  time,  ns  they  may  desire,  any  and  all  subjects  and  questions  which  In  their 
Judgment,  may  appertain  to  the  educational,  political,  economic, ^artistic,  and 
moral  Interests  of  the  citizens  of  the  respective  communities  In  which  they  may 
reside;  Provided,  That  such  use  of  said  public  schoolhouse  and  grounds  for 
raid  meetings  shall  In  no  wise  interfere  with  such  use  and  occupancy  of  said 
.public  schoolhouse  and  grounds  as  Is  now,  or  hereafter  may  be,  required  for 
the  purposes  of  said*  public  schools  of  the  State  of  California.  - . 

. Lighting,  heating,  Janitor  service  and  the  services  of  a special  .appervlslng 
officer  when  needed  * sliall  be  provided  for,  out  of  the  county  or  qpe 

cldl  school  funds  of  tho  respectlvo  school  districts.  * - • • 

The  management,  direction,  and  control  of  said  civic  center  shall  be  vested 
In  the  board  of  trustees  or  board,  Qf  education  of  the  school  district  * • 

: , (School  law  of  California, ; Art.  VIII,  secs.  1.  % and  < 
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Under  the  authority  of  this  law  flxo  community  centers1  were  in 
operation  in  tlw  San  Francisco  schools  in  the  yea*  1915-10.  The. 
following  statistics  relating  to  them  were  famished  by  the  director 
in  charge:  . . / / 


tfonrof  School  Center,  operated  five  nights  each  week : 

Monday — Rug  weaving !_ 

Tuesday— Dramatics  for  girls 

\Vednesdny— Singing  for  girls. 

\ Thursday — ' 

Gymnasium  for  girls..— • - 

Italian,  and  Spanish  classes. 

Friday — 


Attendance  .* 

15 

- 20-25 

20  t • 

25 
* 85 


Girls’  sewing 1_ jjo 

Boys’  gymnasium i ^ : „ qo  < 

Public  lecture  once  each  month.  • 

John  Stcctt  School  Center : 

First  Wednesday,  each  month— Neighborhood  rally 200-300 

• Second  Wednesday,  each  month— Public  lecture 150-200 

Third  Wednesday,  each  month— Parent-teacher  dub... j 200-256 

Fourth  Wednesday,  each  month — Senior  alumni  association 100-150 

Monday  each  week — Junior  alumni  association. .... ’ 40-s$0 

Bryant  School  Center: 

Second  Friday,  each  month — Public  lecture. ^ 100-125 

Third  Friday,  each  month — Parent-teacher  club 200-250 

Fourtli  Friday,  each  month — Neighborhood  rally.— 200-300 

Tuesday,  each  week— Dressmaking 20-  80  ' 

Wednesday,  -each  week — Millinery. 20-  80 

Terba  Buena  School  Center: 

First  Friday,  each  month — Parent-teacher  club 209-250 

Second  Friday,  each  month — ‘Public  lecture . 100-125  ► 

Third  Friday,  each,. month — Alumni  association 75-100 

Fourtli  Friday,  each  month — Neighborhood  rally 200-300 

Four  nights  each  week — Neighborhood  boys*  club 18-  25 


Spring  Valley  School  Center: 

Thursday  night,  each  week— Mothers’  club 1 800-350 

Monday  night,  each  week — Neighborhood  boys*  club go 

All  expanses  of  these  centers  were  paitf  lost  year  by  the  board  of 
education,  cxceptm  tho  icaso  of  the  Spring  Valley  School  Center  in 
-which  the  board* provided  only*  for  the  expenses  rguifrcd  by  the 
law— light,  heat,  and  janitor  service.  In  each  contertho  principal 
of  the i school  served  as  tlio  “ special  supervising  leer.”  * 

*B  confusion  In  practice  In  the  term*  oppltcd  to  these? centers..  Tbo  term 
center  it  objectionable  because  It  Is  hit)  applied  to  the  center  about  which  public  build- 
mss  are  grouped  In  many  cities.  The  term  "social  center"  is  used  generally  In  Ban 
Francisco.  "Community  center”  and  ’’neighborhood  center'*  are  also  In  use,  tbo  Hat 
named  being  used  specifically  in  the  proposed,  plan  of  operations  formulated  bj  tbo  dl- 
•52*  •“  cljar«e*  71,0  M community  center  ” seems  Ukely  to  be  generally  adopted  * 
•Dd/yilj  be  tised  throughout  this  report  : A - - ■■  • ■ 
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1 his  year  (1910-17)  the  board  of  education  discontinued  its  policy 
of  entire  support  of  community  centers. on  thp  ground  of  lack  of 
funds.  As  a result  of  this  and  the  uncertainty  ns  to  how  they  would 
be  provided  for,  none  of  the  centers  had  resumed  its  activity  this  falL 
(September;  school  opens  the  latter  part  of  July).  In  one  case  the 
principal  was  trying  to  hold  the  organization  together  by  continuing 
some  of  the  center  activities  in  quarters  outside  . of  the  school,  bill 
v there  was  a general  feeling  of  anxiety  lest  the  centers  should  fall  to 
pieces  entirely. 

The  director  in  charge  of  community  centers  (who  is  officially 
director  of  jphyrsical  training,  athletics,  social  and  lecture  centers, 
and  playgrounds)  has  proposed  a plan  for  the  “ Establishment  and 
operation  of  neighborhood  centers  in  the  public-school  buildings,’* 
which  is  a compromise,  so  far  as  method  of  support  is  concerned,  be- 
tween the  plan  in  effect  last  jrcar  and  that  made  mandatory  by  law. 
At  the  time  of  the  inquiry  the-- plan,  had  not  been  adopted  by  the 
board  of  education.1  Its  essential  features  are  os  follows: 

The  board  of  education  will  grant  and  promote,  through  Its  department  of 
physical  education,  athletics,  social,  and  lecture  centers,  the'  use  of  school 
buildings  for  evening  neighborhood  centers  of  the  following  character: 

A.  Social  centers— for  the  purpose  of  conducting  neighborhood  rallies,  en- 
tertainments,'clubs,  etc.,  for  any  moral  purposp  except  political  or  religious 
propaganda. 

B.  Lecture  centers— for  the  purpose  of  conducting  lectures,  discussions,  or 
debates  upon  any  subject  free  from  political  or  religious  propaganda. 

C.  Music  centers— for  the  purpose  of  promoting  neighborhood  choruses  or 
other  musical  interests  of  the  people. 

Note.— The  term  “social  center”  Is  here  used  to‘ denote  an  Inclusive  neigh- 
borhood center.  The  social  center  may,  therefore, -include  both  lecture  and 
music  centers,  as  well  lis  many  other  interests  and  activities. 

By  u political  or  religious  propaganda”  Is  not  meant  broad  and  liberal 
treatment  of  the  civic  and  ethical  questions  of  the. day.  The  bar  Is  against 
partisan  or  factional  politics  and  the  promotion  or  criticism  of  or  the  giving  of- 
fense to  any  religious  faith  or  organization. 

When  neighborhood  centers  are  established  the  board  of  education  will  pro- 
, vide  the  following  for  each  center : One  employee  of  the  board  of  education 
to  ser^e  as  leader,  promoter,  qpd  manager  of  the  center;  necessary  Janitorial 
service^  light  and  heat;  a certain  amount  of  equipment,  repairs,  and  supplies 
retfhlrea  for  given  activities;  motion-picture  service  in  social  ^centers  once 
each  month;  stereoptlcon*  and  operator  in  lecture  centers;  piano  In  music 
centers.  - * 

All  other  Items  of  expense  In  the  operation  of  a neighborhood  center  must 
be  .met  by  the  patrons  of  the  center. 


,>  bines  the  above  statement  was  written  Information  bas  been  recot ved 'that  the  board 
•I I.  education  has  adopted  fa  toto  tbet  plan  proposed  by  the  director  as  outlined  above 
Also, -that. the  Are  centers  bad  resumed  operations  with  slight  change  In  activities.  Is 
addition;  three  pew  centers  hive,  been'  opened,  but  chiefly  as  music  centers.  Whereas  list 
yanr  aB  centers  were  managed  by  the  principals  of  their  respective- schools,  this  ymr 
three  etatess  are  managed  by  'teachers  recommended  by,  the  principal* 
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The  last  provision  of  this  plan  as  quoted  would  apply  especially, 
to  instructional  work,  the  teachers  and  equipment  for  which  would- 
have  to  .be  paid  for  by  the  group.  Principals  of  schools  having 
community  centers  fear  that  any  plan  which  shifts  the  expense  of 
such  popular  activities  as  instructional  work  to  the  neighborhood 
group  will  undo  valuable  work  that  has  been  begun  and  will  delay, 
if  it  docs  not  wholly  prevent,  the  extension  of  centers  into  neigh* 
borhoods  most  greatly  in  need'of  them.  The  argument  on  the  other 
side  is,  in  effect,  that  the  willingness  of  the  people  to  pay  for  what 
they  get  may  bo  taken  as  a measure  of  the  need  for  the  community* 
center.  This  argument  would  hardly  bo  taken  seriously  if  applied 
' to  the  ordinary  activities  of  **tho  public  schools,  and.  the  community 
center  at  public  expense  Bhould  no  more  bo  considered  a charity* 
than  is  the  public  school  itself.  Both  are  a_  profitable  social  in- 
vestment. 

The  movement  for  a wider  use  of  the  school  plant  was  originally 
based  largely  on -the  argument  Hint  it  was  a return,  or  the  means  of 
return,  to  tho  old  w town-meeting  ” ided — the  assembling  of  neighbors 
to  discuss  piatters  of  common  concern.'  As  the  movement  has  grown, 
increasing  emphasis  lias  been  placed  upon  recreational  and  instruo- 
donal  features.  These  have  proved  of  the  utmost  value;  but!  it  is 
unfortunate  that  the  development  of  tho  w forum  ” idea  has  not* 
everywhere  kept  pace  with  the  development  in  other  directions.  It; 
has  hardly  developed  at  all  in  San  Francisco.  In  a circular  recently 
issued  by  tho  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  explanatory  of  a 
proposed  bill  for  tho  establishment  and  operation  of  community  cen- 
ters, the  statement  is  made: 

The  provision  of  community-center  opportunities  for  the  training  and  recresr 
don  of  young  people  is  important  • • • ; but  the  provision  for  consistent 
tdult  forum  organization,  although  a matter  of  far  less  expense,  is  for  mors 
vital.  If  both  can  be  secured— wcU.  If  only  one— then  the  forum  should  be 
first 

It  is  the  opportunity  afforded  to  the  citizenship  of  a community 
for  the  discussion  of  community  interests  and  the  development  of  a 
practical  sense  of  civic  responsibility  that  gives  to  the  community 
center  its  chief  value  and  its  sanction  as  a function  of  the  public 
educational  system  of  the  community.  All  other  activities  should 
be  subordinate  to  this  central  idea.  It  is  the  essential  unifying  agency 
for  the  miscellaneous  social  activities  of  groups  that  sometimes  seek  * 
to  use  the  schoolhouso  for  their  own  private  ends,’  and  assures  their '“l 
being  kept  in  harmony  with  the  public  interest.  Access  to  the  school-  ^ 
bouse  for  social  or  other  purposes  should  be  through  tho  doorway  6#  ^ 
the  forum,  which  consists  of  the  citizenship'  of  the  neighborhood 
united  as  individuals  in  the.  interest  of  an  intelligent  democracy, 

M > its  .been*  consistently  adhered*'  to:  thi^;  terns'  tohavs 
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been  no  trouble  from  the  abuse  of  the  school  house  and  its  privileges 
by  self-seeking  groups. 

What  lias  been  said  regarding  social  activities  in  the  center  applies 
also  to  discussions  that  may  take  place  there.  The  forum  idea  of  the 
center  has  sometimes  been  wrecked  on  the-  rock  of  propagandism  and 
partisanship.  This  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  because  of  the  subject 
under  discussion,  but  because  the  discussion  was  under  the  control  of 
some  particular  group  and  for  its  own  interests,  instead  of  under 
tho  control  of  the  forum -in  the  interest  of  the  community.  The 
people  of  n democracy  need  training  &i  self-control,  open-mindedness, 
and  fairness  in  tho  discussion,  of  questions  of  common  interest 
Thirty-six  of  the  school  buildings  of  San  Francisco  aro  used  as 
polling  places  in  both  primary  and  regular  elections.  This  is  one  of 
the  highest  expressions  of  tho  community-center  idea.  Tho  voting 
citizens  of  the  neighborhood  come  os  individuals  to  record  their  will 
oh  public  questions.  This  use  of  the  school  building  should  not  be 
permitted  to  interrupt  the  work  of  the  school.  It  should  rather  be 
made  a part  of  its  educational  work.*  Tho  logical  development  of 
the  community-center  idea  will  coordinate  the  instructional  work  of 
the  school  with  tho  uso  of  tho  building  for  other  community  purposes 
If  the  citizen  thus  acts  with  his  neighbors  in  the  final  expression  of 
his  judgment,  why  should  he  not  have  the  opportunity  to  act  with 
. /them  in  the  same  placo  in  arriving  at  his  judgment? 

In  the  section  on  the  bivic  education  of  the  foreigner  (ante,  p.  354) 
a dose  coordination  between  the  evening  school  and  the  community 
center  was  suggested.  In  so  far  as  the  community  center  provides 
for  evening  classes,  whether  in  English,  rug  weaving,  or  citizenship, 
it  is  an  evening  school.  Instructional  work  is  as  legitimately  a func- 
tion pf  the  community  center  as  any  other  activity.  Moreover,  the 
evening  school  is  one  of  the  best  possible  illustrations  of  tho  relation 
that  should  exist  between  the  center  and  the  community.  It  repro- 
-sents  the  immunity  organized  for  educational  purposes.  It  is  tho 
cbmmunity-center  idea  developed  in  a single  direction— instructional 
The  evening  school  and  the  community  center  should  be  identified 
in  their  essential  purpose  and  methods. 

This  docs  not  mean,  liowevcr,  that  the  varied  activities  iri  the 
school  building  in  tho  evening  should  be  under  the  same  immediate 
supervision.  There  aro  administrative  problems  to  be  worked  out 
, ■ ^he  director  of  physical  training,  athletics,  social  and  lecture  centers 
~ ond  playgrounds. already  lias  too  much  ift  hischarge;  supervision  of 
:,  eVening  schools  should  certainly  not  be  added  to  his  responsibilities. 

■ The  interests  of  the  evening  schools  demand  special  supervision  by  a 

*!’r,ll,c,#co  «*°°ln  do  remain  In  session  during  tbo  use  of  the  building*  a* 
Wv.  placet;  The  pupils  art*  permitted,  In  tome  cases  at  least.,  to  observe  tbs  election, 

and  art  given  some  Instruction  In  regards  to  the,  notbods  employed,  etc. 
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trained  educator  whose  energies  should  notte  too  far  dissipated  by 
other  interests.  On  the  other  hand,  the  direct  civic  and  recreation^ 
re  ations  and  aspects  of  the  work  of  the  public  schools  aro  of  such  p* 
culinr  importance  as  to  demand  special  supervision.  While  the  detoils 
of  tins  administrative  organization  can  be  worked  out  only  by  experi- 
ment and  adjustment  to  particular  conditions,  the  following  para- 
graphs  indicate  tho  general  direction.  « 

A deputy  superintendent  should  be  made  responsible  for  all  evening 
schools  and  for  the  civic  and  social  educational  work  of  tho  schools, 
including  (hat  of  tho  day  and  evening  schools  and  tho  community 
centers.  Subordinate  to  him  there  should*  bo  at  least  two  general 
directors  or  supervisors,  ono  of  whom  should  bo  tho  director  of 
health  and  recreational  activities,  including  'those  of  the  community-v 
centers;  tho  other  should  be  the  director  of  civic  education,  as  such,  \ 
m day  and  evening  schools  and  in  community  centers  (including  ' 
general  supervision  of  forum  discussions,  lecture  centers,  etc.).  The 
director  of  civic  education  is  referred  to  in  other  parts  of  this  re- 
port. Figure  C8  shows  the  general  relations j>f  this  administrative 
machinery. 

• s“k°rd*nat«  to  tlio  deputy  superintendent  in  charge  of 

the  above  activities  would  also  bo  tho  principals  of  the  several  evening 
schools  ns  such. 
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. Other  administrative  problems  are  presented  by  the  'several  local 
oommuiiity  centers  and  schools.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  the' prin- 
cipal of  tho  day  school  should  be  closely  identified  with  the  «>m- 
munity  center  of  that  school  neighborhood,  as  is  now  tho  case,  just 
what -shall  be  the  relation  of  the  principal  to  the  center?  If  the 
evening:  school  is  identified  with  the*  community  center  as  herein 
suggested,  what  shall  be  the  relation  between  its  principal  and  the 
principal  of  the  day  school?  Shall  tho  two  principalsbips.be  com- 
bined ihtb  one.?  . . 

The  relation  of  tho  principal  to  the  community  center  should  be 
that  of  an  executive  secretary.  It  should  not  die  his  or  her  business 
to  contral  tho  discussions  of  the  adult  forhm,  nor  even  to  direct  them 
in  tile  senso  that  the  children  in  tho  day  School  are  directed,  but 
rather  to  serve  the  forum  as  its  secretary  .while  at  the>  same  time 
directing  the  varied  activities  centering  around  and  determined 
apon  by  the  Forum.’  Such  service  is  one  of  dignity  and  .responsibility, 
requiring  tact,  organizing  ability,  and  initiative.  . In  order  that  such 
. service  may  be.  given  successfully,  tho  principal  should  bo  reKercd. 
as  proposed  in  the  caso  of  teachers,  of  one-lialf  of  his  day-school1 
activities.*  It  is  suggest  id,  therefore,  that  in  schools  where  there 
are  community  centers  there  shall  be  a principal  and  an- assistant 
principal;  that  the  principal  shnll  bo  officially  responsible  for  all 
activities  conducted  in  her  school,  day  or  evening;  and  that  there 
■hall  be  a division  of.  labor  between- tho  principal  and  assistant  .prin- 
cipal to  the  end  that  neither  shall  be  in  personal  service  at  the  school 
all  day  and  in  tlie  evening  also. 

With  this  arrangement  it  is  probable  that  in  some  cases  tho  prin- . 
cipal  and  assistant  principal  of  the  day  school  could . also  serve  as 
principal  and  assistant  principal  of  tho  evening  school  in  the  same 
building,  especially  whero  the  evening  school  is  small  and  of  simple 
organization,  or  where  there  is  special  supervision  of  particular 
activities,  s'uch  as  manual  arts,  etc. . In  large  evening  schools,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  necessary  to  continuo  the  present- plan  of  separate 
evening  school  principals.  - 

Without  attempting  to  work  out  the  details  of  this  administrative 
plan,  the  general  aims  may  bo  summarized  as  follows: 
h The  activities  centering  in  a school,  day.  and  evening,  both  in- 
structional .and  otherwise,  should  be  unified  as  completely  as  possible 
* from  ihe  community  point  of  view.  * 

2.  The  principal  of  the  day  school  shquld'he  tho  recognized  leader 
of  the  community  activities  centcrin&in  the  school  building; 

* la  another  chapter  of  this  report  (Ch.  XV)  a slroUar  suggestion  I*  mode  with  reference 
co  the  employment  of  dqy-echoql  teachers  Id  the  evening  schools.  Inasmuch  as  an  evening 
. ■ . Melon  Is  reckoned  aa  equivalent  to.  one-half  a day  eesalon,  teachera  In  the  evening  schools 
Hi'^^Aortd-.nof'  tench  more  than  one-half  of  a day  aeeslon.  and  should  be  paid  a,  full  darV 
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f I he  pay  of  the  principal  and  assistant  principal  should  be  coin  j 
uiensurate  with  this  broader  conception  of  their  functions  in  the 
community,  and  shoujd  be  sufficient.to  attract  to  this  broader  service 
me  est  ability  obtainable.  ' ' 

t.  The  additional  burden  placed  upon  the  principal  and  assistant 
principal  by  this  broadening  of  their  functions  should  be  compen- 
satedforbyproviding  that  each.shouldjto  in  personal  sei-vice  at  the 
school  building  only  morning  and  afternoon;  morning  and  evening. 

«r  afternoon  and  evening.  ^ 

ft.  It  must  be  recognized  that  ability  to  direct  properly  the  instruc 
cional  activities  of  the  evening  school  may  not  be  coincident  with 
abiljty  to  direct  recreational  activities.  The  evening  school,  as  well 
as  the  day  school,  must  be  in  charge  of  a trained  educator. 


i»OMB  EXTRA  SCHOOL  'AGENCIES  OP  CIVIC  EDUCATION. 


lt\was  intended  to  include  in  the  survey  of  civic  education  agenda . 
other  than  the  public  schools  that  perform,  or  tint  might  be  expected 
to  perform,  positive  service  for  the  civic  education  of  the  people  of 
san  Francisco.  The  limitations  of  time  prevented  more  than  a be- 
ginning of  this  pspect  of  the  survey,  which  by  its  very  nature  would 
be  far-reaching  and  complex.  There  are  two  or  three  of  these 
agencies,  however,  that  are  60  closely  related  to  the  public  schools 
that  brief  mention  oif  them  is  made  in  conclusion. 

One  of  these  is  the  public  library.  It  will  be  a great  opportunity 
lost  if  the  means  are  not  provided  by  which  this  institution,  now 
about  to  move  into  new  quarters,  may  make  available  for  the  use  of 
school  children  and  others  materials  pertaining  to  their  own  com- 
munity. life.  This  should  include  the  publication  of  bulletins^or  - — 
leaflets,  or  a journal  of  some  kind,  covering  in  the  course  oftime 
avery  phase  of  the  life  and  growth  of  the  city  and  State  in  such  form 
and  language  as  to  be  usable  by  immature  minds,  and  organized  with 
direct  relation  to  the  work  of  the  schools.  The  best  example  of  this 
sort  of  thing,  probably,  is  to  be  found  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  where,  under 
the  initiative,  of  the  public  librarian  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
school. authorities,  ‘‘Rework  study”  has  berome  thoroughly- estab- 
lished in  the  public  schools. 


All  published-  materials  relating  to  the  city  and  §tato_ -histories, 
.departmental  reports,  publications  of.  public  and  voluntary  social.  *. . 
agencies,  etc.-— should  be  made  available  by  the  library;  but  more  . ' 
ipiporl  er  should  bo  special  attendants  familiar  not  only  with: 
these  materials  but  also  with  the  course  of  study  in  the  schools*  who 
mould  have  ready  alt  hand, the  materials  needed  by  finals  as  the 
work  develops  week  by  week  throughout  the  term;  and  who  shindd  ■> 
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room  should  be  set  apart  for  the  use  of  pupils  in  their  study  of  this 
material  relating  to  the  community;  a room  where  exhibits  of  pic- 
tures and  other  illustrative  materials  should  be  on  display.  It  might 

* bo  known  as  “The  Sari  Francisco  Room.”  The  library  may  also  be 
the  proper  agency  for  the  collection  of  slides  and  filths  illustrative  of 
community  conditions  and  activities,  which  should  be  lent  to  schools, 
social  centers,  parents’  associations,  local  improvement  associations, 
as  needed.  The  possibilities  in  this  line  aro  almost  unlimited. 

The  working  relations  between  the  public  library  and  the  schools 
have  been  developed  only  to  a very  slight  extent.  The  library  does 
not  seem  to!  be  in  any  real  sense  a part  of  the  working  equipment^^* 
tlio  schools,  and  with  few  exceptions  is  not- recognized  as  such  by 
teachers.  More  branch  libraries  ore  needed;  but  more  especially 
there  is  needed  closer  cooperation  between  library  and  teachers  in 
regard  to  subjects  taught  at  a given  time  in  the  schools  and  material* 
relating  to  those  subjects  available  in  the  library.  More  definite  and 

* systematic  provision  should  also  be  made  for  working  collections  of 
books  to  be  lent  to  schools  for  short  periods  of  time  as  needed. 

Individuals  and  private  agencies  havo  opportunity  to  cooperate' 
with  the  schools  and  the  library  in  the  .assembling  of  local  materials 
for  community  study.  A few  years  ago  the  City  Club  of 'Phils 
delphia  published  in  bulletin  form  detailed  reports  of  its  Saturday 
discussions  on  the,  general  subject  “What  is  Philadelphia  doing!” 
Theso  wero  avaikmlo  for  general  use.  The  Commercial  Club  of  In- 
dianapolis cooperated  with  the  board  of  education  in  the  publication 
of  pamphlets  relating  to  Indianapolis  history  and  government  which 
have  found  constant  use  in  the  public  schools.  The  Association  of 
Collegiate  Alumnto  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  appointed  a committee  of 
college-trained  women  to  compile  material  relating  to  that  city  and 
State  with  specific  reference  to  its  use  in  the  schools.  Many  other 
instances  could  be  cited.  There  arc  many  individuals  and  various 
organizations  in  San  Francisco  who  by  coordinated  effort  could  give 
impetus  to  such  extension  of  the  usefulness  of  the  public  libra ry.\ 
Efforts  in  this  direction  should  be  made  in  full  knowledge  of  the 
aims  aqd  methods  of  tho  schools,  and  the  schools  should  have  a 
supervisor  or  other  representative  through  whom  such  cooperation 
could  be  made  effective.  (See  p.  3CC.) 

Parent 8*  associations. — In  San  Francisco  there  are  about  83 
mothers’*  clubs-  and  parent-teacher  associations,  most  of,  which  arc 
federated  in^  the  Mothers’  Congress*  All  of  these  organizations  arc 
eager  to  bo  6f  service  to  the  schools  with  which  they  are  associated. 
Some  of  them  are  highly  successful ; others  are  in  doubt  as  to/what  to 
do  and  how  to  do  it.'  The  attitude  of  principals  and  teachers  toward 
them  varies  from  that  of  one  who  “could  not  get  along  without ” 
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dvio  intelligence.  Instead  of  a multitude  of  isolated  requests  for 
local  benefits,  might  there  not  be  a carefully  thought-out  program 
of  playground  development,  for  example,  for  the  entire  city  and 
extending  over  a series  of  years,  for  the  consummation  of  which 
interests  would  bo*  not  sacrificed,  but  merged  in  the  common 
interest! 

A clear-cut  ride-educational  duty  and  opportunity  rest  with  the 
parents1  association,  the  local  improvement  association,  the  com- 
munity center,  and  other  agencies  that  interest  themselves  in  com- 
munity progress.  The  public  schools  as  such  can  do  a vast  amount  to 
develop  this  large  civic  spirit;  but  their  efforts  will  be  only  partially 
successful  unless  supported  and  supplemented  by  other  community 
agencies  which  have  a dear  civic-educational  function. 

4UMHAHT  OF  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATION*. 


amciAAL  ADiriNlSTtATlOlt. 


V L*  Responsibility  for  civic  and  social  education  through  the  van 
ous  channels  of  tho  public  schools  should  be  centered  in  one  deputy 
superintendent 

2.  Subordinate  to  tho  deputy  superintendent  there  should  be  • 
director  of  health  and  recreational  activities  and  a director  of  civic 
education. 

. 8.  The  director  of  civic  education  should  be  responsible  tor— 


Planning  and  organizing  civics  instruction  In  day  and  Gening  dcmcnuin 
schools.  (See  pp.  314,  350.) 

In  cooperation  with  principals  of  schools,  providing  for  continuity  of  pupils 
<4vic  education  throughout  the  elementary  school  by  correlation  of  the  several 
subjects  of  tho  curriculum  and  of  school  activities,  (Sec  p,  315.) 

In  cooperation  with  the  principals  of  high  schools  nml  the  heads  of  high 
tchool  departments  of  social  study,  providing  for  continuity  of  civic  education 
tn  the  high  school  nod  between  the  high  school  and  tho  elementary  school 
(See  p.  333.) 

Adaptation  of'  civics  Instruction  to  group  needs  tn  both  day  and  even  In# 
schools.  (See  pp.  323,  35c.) 


Training  and  supervision  of  teachers  In  service  by  personal  study  of  teachers 
problems,  conferences,  issuance  of  syllabi,  outlines,  Illustrations  of  method, 
etc.  Bulletins  containing  such  materials  Issued  at  frequent  Intervals  are  a 
treacly  helpful  , 

Serving  as  a point  , of  contact  between  teudters  and  the  realities  of  the  com- 
mnnltyby  keeping  in  touch  with  current  happenings  and  with  reports  and 
publications  of  public  and  private  communlty  agcndes,  and  by  suggesting  to 
teachers  questions  of  current  importance  for  general  consideration  In  damps, 
helpful  materials  forclnss  use.  etc.  (Seep.  314.) 

Serving  as  tba  Immediate  agent  for  cooperation  In  civic  - matters  between 
the  schools  and  extra-school  afeeneies.  (Seo  p SGl) 

^•■si  1 ^^nl  i . and  suggesting  vital  programs  for  discussion  In  community  forums, 

rtiajering  such  assistance  as  may  be  la  making  luch  dlscuttJons  profitable: , 
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dletnttnic  the  line*  whlrb  «nrb  dlunuMlon*  Hbould  follow.  < 

In  cooperation  with  principals  and  with  the  director  and  anperrtoon  of  ntau 

-rr;°hn'  ns  ,or  c,Mer  c°oniination  °f  *»«■»  ocuviow  wm«  <zz.su 

training  of  the  pupils.  (See  p.  342.) 

General  supervision  of  tlie  organization  and  utilization  of  popll  partldpattot. 

meo^iTf  ckT"  ^ *na,  ,n  °UtSWe  COmmUn,,y  0C,h  “J”  00(1  moremwital*  • 

oienns  of  civic  educotlon.  (See  pp.  344,  345.) 

4.  Pending  such  administrative  reoigiinization  as  recommended 
much  improvement  in  civics  instructions  could  be  made  by  arrang. 
mg  for  frequent  conferences  of  principals  and  teachers  of  civics  and 
re  ated  subjects  for  the  discussion  of  methods,  and  by  utilizing  the 
atent  leadership  of  teachers  who  have  been  especially  *u«Wn 1 

p.  ol4«) 

zwcwiatmznoi.  or  meracCTio*  ttr  wcul  armnen  r*  jnwm.  anb  aait.o. 

. ‘ 

It  is  recommended : 

5.  That  the  “Departments  of  History"  in  the  high  schools  be 
renamed  Deportments  of  Social  Study."  This  will  tend  toward  . 

better  perspective  and  greater  jinity. 

6.  That',  the  heads  of  tho  departments  of  social  study,  if  they  are 
aot  given  direct  rwponsibility  for  the  organization  and  supervision 

f the  seventh  and  eighth  year  social  studies,  at  least  keep  within 
eir  purview  these  years  in  their  relation  to  the  work  of  the  four 
years  of  the  high  school,  and  that  they  cooperate  with  the  director 
of  civic  education  in  giving  unity  and  continuity  to  the  work  of  the 
' «is  years. 

7.  That  in  arranging  the  schedules  of  teochcis  of  civics  and  other 

social  studies,  ample  tune  be  allowed  for  teachers’  preparation.  The 
teaching  of  these  subjects  is  unlike  the  teaching  of  arithmetic,  for 
example,  in  that  an  event  that  occurs  to-day  may  entirely  change 
the  plan  of  lesson  for  to-morrow.  .New  illustrations,  new  line*  d 
approach  new  application  arc  constantly  being  suggested  and  should 
he  constantly  sought  for.  Successful  teaching  of  citizenship  through 
, studies  requires  peculiar  alertness,  adaptability,  and  close 

tQuch  with  the  life  of  the  community  and  with  the  experience  and 
interest  of  the  pupil.  ^ 

■ WBOARlZATlOa  OF  VIM  OOUUS  OF  HOC1AJ.  «mn.  . ....  ,’js 

8.  The  cou  rse  of  social  studies  ul  both  elementary  and  high  schools 
and  in  the  evening  schools  should  be  reorganized  in  the  spirit  and 
general  direction  of  the  suggestions  made  on  .preceding  pages  of 

"F <V  F°r,  ^ recommended  that  the  ^rin:  | 

tendent  of  chooli  appoint ;*■  committee 
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deputy  superintendent  in  charge  of  civic  and  social  education  and 
evening  schools  (see  p.  3G0) ; the  director  of  civic  education  (see  p. 
800);  the  heads  of  the  high-school  departments  of  social  study;  at 
least  on©  intermediate- school  principal;  one  or  more  principals  of 
elementary  schools;  representatives  of  the  teachers  of  social  studies 
in  both  elementary  and  high  schools. 

•UPPUMWTAIT  EEADIKO  AND  LI  HEAVY  rACtLtTICfl. 

0.  The  difficulties  now  experienced  by  the  high  schools  in  securing 
a sufficient  number  ami  variety  of  texts  and  supplementary  texts 
should  bo  removed. 

10.  An  adequate  fund  shoulB  be  provided  for  the  building  up  . 
the  high*$chpol  libraries  of  reference  materials  relating  to  the  fields 
of  social  study. 

11.  Means  should  be  found  for  making  the  public  library  more 
directly  useful  to  both  high  ami  elementary  schools  as  a recognized 
part  of  their  working  equipment  (See  p.  3G3.) 

KVKNINfl  SCHOOLS. 

12.  The  courses  in  civics  and  other  social  studies  in  the  evening 
schools  should  be  more  closely  aJhpted  to  the  peculiar  needs  and 
conditions  of  the  pupils  in  these  schools,  as  suggested  on  page  350 
of  this*  rej>ort.  Further  suggestion  for  the  adaptation  of  work 
to  the  needs  of  evening  school  pupils  may  l>e  derived  from  the  state 
ment  regarding  the  nintli-year  work  of  the  high  schools  (see  p.  337) 

, Cl  VIC  EDUCATION  OK  VtllKIOKiClljf. 

13.  Provision  should  be  made  for  more  adequate  and  more  appro- 
priate evening  school  facilities  for  adult  foreigners  (see  p.  353). 

14.  Steps  should  be  taken  to  secure  more  general  and  more  regular 

attendance  in  evening  classes  of  adult  foreigners  who  have  not  re- 
ceived their  naturalization  papers,  until  they  shall  have  acquired 
facility  with  the  English  language,  and  completed  an  approved 
course  of  instruction  in^citizenship.  To  this  end  the 'board  of  educa- 
tion should  seek  the  cooperation  of  employers  of  foreign  labor  and 
°jf  organizations  interested  in,  or  whose  membership  consists  of. 
immigrants.  r , . 

15.  A course  of  citizenship  instruction  should  be  devised  that  is 
adapted  to  the.  capacities  of  adult  foreigners,  and  designed  to  meef 
their  needs  as  they  pass  through  the  experiences  of  adjusting  them* 
selves  to  the  conditions  of  life  in  America.  It  should  be  an  adapts 
Hon  of  the  conamunity  ciyipB  ide*.  It  should  consist  less  of  Jo  nil 
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and  technical  information  about  government,  and  should  place  mors 
emphasis  upon  an  interpretation  of  the  community  life  in  which  the 
immigrant  is  beginning  to  participate.  (See  p.  3,it.) 

1C.  Iii  day  elementary  schools  where  there  are  considerable  num- 
bers  of  foreign  children  especial  emphasis  should  bo  placed  upon 
instruction  in  community  civics.  The  methods  of  approach,  the 
illustrative  materials,  and  the  applications  of  the  subject  should  be 
carefully  adapted  to  tho  Deeds  of  the  group;  and*  tho  topics  assigned 
for  study  and  tho  methods  by  which  they  are  studied  should  be  such 
as  to  lead  the  pupils  to  discuss  them  at  home.  (See  p.  35C.) 

17.  The  community  center  is  one  of  the  most  effective  agencies  for 
the  Americanization  of 'the  foreigner,  not  only  through  tho  evening 
school  work,  but  also  through  the, forum  discussion  and  the  social 
contacts  made  possible.  Community  centers  should  be  developed 
as  rapidly  as  possible  in  schools  ministering  largely  to  foreign*  popu- 
lation.^' 

j COM  U UNITY  CENTCBa.  ' 

18i  Tho  suggestions  for  organization  and  administration  of  com- 
munity centers  made  on  pages  3G1-3G3  of  this  report  are  recommended 
torj  adoption. 

40.  Community-center  forums  should  be  maintained  by  the  board 
of  education  from  the  public  funds.  It  should  bo  pcrmiscible,  how- 
ever, for  a community  center  to  establish,  of  its  own  free  will  and  at 
its  dwn  excuse,  any  worthy  activity  for  which  public  funds  are  not 
adequate. 
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pupil  Acnvmcp 


• 20.  The  pupils  of  elementary  schools  should  be.  given  a larger 
share  of  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  tho  school  life  as  a means 
of  citizenship*  training,  ^he  degree  of  responsibility  assumed ‘by 
the  pupil  should  be  increased  with  his  proved  capacity  to  exercise  it 

21.  Pupil  participation  in  the  management  and  direction  of  school 

activities,  already  developed  to  a considerable  extent  in  some  of  the 
high  schools,  should  be  perfected  arid  extended  ^to  all  high  schools. 
It  should  be  mndo  an  important  factor  in  the  civic  training  of  the 
youth.  - 

22. "  Pupil  participation  in  community  movements  should  be  en- 
couraged as  a means  of  civic  education,  but  always  under  the  most 
careful  supervision,  and  with  due  respect  to  the  pupils’  intelligent 
appreciation  of  what  they  are  doing. 

28.  (gardening  and  playground  activities  have  value  fOr  civic  odu-^ 
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u for  other  reasons.  The  directors  of  gardening,  of  health,  of  ncna- 
-tional  activities,  nnji  of  civic  education  should  cooperate  closely. 

24.  The  public  playgrounds  should  bo  administered  by  the  hoard 
of  education  rather  than  by  a separate  playground  commission  (m 
p.  842).  This,  however,  is  contingent  upon  the  reorganization  of  the 
board,  of  education  as  recommended  in  another  chapter  of  this  re 
port,  and  implies  no  criticism  of  the  present  playground  commission 
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Chapter  X. 

MUSIC  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


L GENERAL  PRINCIPLES'  AND  AIMS. 


The  values  of  a subject  which  aims  at  the  attainment  of  no  obvious 
„ material  end  are  likely  to  bo  somewhat  vague.  A discussion  of  the 
theories  of  value  sometimes  maintained  in  relation  to  music  may 
therefore  be  of  advantage  here. 

The  idea  commonly  entertained  of  the  origin,  and  therefore  of  the  I 
function,  of  music  is  that  it  arose  from  “ the  primal  cry.*  This  is 
the  belief  of  Herbert  Spcnccr,  of  Richard  Wagner,  and  of  many 
others  of  lesser  note.  It  is  ►an  assumption  so  plausible  and  explains  so 
readily  those  forms  of  musical  expression  that  are  intuitively  under* 

«tood  by  the  layman  that  it  has  become  a popular  doctrine.  As  pjrf y 
aented  by  Wagner,  in  his  “Music  and  Drama,”  it  maintains  * 
precedent  to  articulate  speech  were  sounds  or  cries  that  arose  ipt^-  j 
tively  from  the  mood  or  feeling  of  the  uttcrcr  am}/ were  intuitively  * 
comprehended  by  tho  feeling  of  the  hearer.  The  cries  of  birds  and 
animals  and  the  crooning,  babbling,  and  crying  of  infants  are  primt* 
tivo  examples.  *But  language  later  came  to  endOavor  to  convey  to 
intellect  of  the  hearer  knowledge  of  tho  object  that  excited  the  feel* 
mg.  In  this  endeavor  it  nddejl  consonants  to  tho  inarticulate  bounds  - 
(which,  were  vowels  only)  bjr  T^hich  unconscious  gubj$ctiv# fce%g 
had  been  expressed.  This  development  continued  until  language  be- 
came highly  intellectual  and  abstract  and  addressed  the  intellwt  of 
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view  is  stated  in  an  unpublished  essay  by  the,  late 
W.  b.  B.  Matthews,  entitled,  “Of  Beauty,  Strength,  and  Satisfac- 
tion  m Music.  In  Mr.  Matthews’s  belief,  music  arose  from  the  pleat- 
we  of  the  ear  in  tone , as  purified,. crystallized  sofincl!  The  twang  of  a 
bowstring,  the  sound  of  the  wind  in  the  reeds,  the  song  of  a bird  aro 
the  first  facts  in  such  a theory  of  genesis.  But  tones  in  succession 
must  be  congruous,  each  related  to  those  that  have  gone  before,  to 
give  the  impression  of  an  agreeable  design,  if  they  convey  intelligible 
meaning  to  the  hearer.  Since  wo  have  memory,  power  ter  compare, 
to  relate  part  to  part,  to  coordinate,  tonal  succession?  grew  naturally 
to  have  beautiful  melodic  undulation,  agreeable  rhythmic  design,  and 
orderly  and  interesting  harmonic  progressions.  Over  aH  was,  fur- 
ther, an  unconscious  revelation  of  subjective  mood,  an  elevation  and 
sensitiveness  of  feeling,  8L  poetic  quality  of  thought  which  addressed 
our  feelings  subtly  or  profoundly  os  the  case  might  bo.  Music  has 
therefore  three  appeals:  One  to  the  ear  fa*  sense  appeal),  as  beauty 
of  tone;  one. to  the  mind,  as  beauty  of  design,  arising  out  of  poetic 
thought ; and  one  to  the  soul  or  feeling,  as  revelatipn  of  a mood  or 
state  of  feeling. 

It  is  evident  that  the  first  of  thbse  two  theories  directs  the  thought 
primarily  to  vocal  music,  to  song;  and  the  second  to  instrumental 
music.  The  first  causes  us  to  think  of  music  as  an  expression;  the 
second  to  think  of  it  frojo  the  standpoint  of  impression.  The  one 
would  turn  to  the  voice  as  its  first  interest  in  a process  of  musical 
education ; the  other  would  turn  to  the  ear.  One  seems  to  regard  the 
individual  as  strongly  active  at  the  moment  of  musical  experience; 
the  other  to  regard  him  as  sensitively  receptive.  The  oije  implies 
stimulation  of  emotional  life  and  full  abandonment  to  its  expression; 
the  other  in  a word,  appreciation  of  music.  . Expression  (and  there- 
foie  intensification)  of  feeling,  or,  on  the  other  "hand,  satisfaction  in 
idealistic  design  wrought  in  tones— these  in  a general  way  are  the 
contrasted  implications  of  the  two  theories. 

It  is  clear  that  both  theories  have  place,  and  that  music  has  a dual 
nature,  The  two  forms  have  grown  up  sid^by  side,  and  each  can 
claim  a. history  and  display  a characteristic  line  of  development 
Always,  however,  they  aro  found  intertwined,  inextricably  mingled; 

without  doubt  the  full  orb  of  music  requires  the  ineltision  of  both 
types  of  musical  expression. 

It  i^nranmedtl^t  the  purpose  of  thisKeport  is -that  appredation'is 
ffir'general  aim  itt  a syitem  o|  .public  Jn&roction  in  itajaic.  in  a 
mamuUtry  . music,  where  .»  select  body  of  students  is  gathered 
Whose  aims  are  mainly  vocational,  appreciation  may  be  taken  f of 
pwnted,  and  practical  ability  ated'exptwhai  of  the  individual  may 
be  emphasized:  But  when  all  the  children  of  sll  the  people  an  in* 
ftrac^d  in  music  at  public  expense,  and  the  vocational  aim  is  m to*  \1 
— 1 u : ''  . ' ‘..'X'  ' ;;  i'; . i JL.  „ 
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frequent  and  incidental  one,  it  must  be  because  the  people  generally 
< 'their  children  to  come  into  the  sympathy  with  the,  beauty  in 
music  that  is  handed  down  to  us  in  the  imperishable  writings  of 
the  world’s  great  musical  souls.  They  would  have  'them,  vibrato 
sensitively  to  the  dignity  and  manly  strength  of  a Bach,  the  celestial* 
besfuty  of  a Mozart,  the  nobility  and  prophetic  depth  of  a Beethoven*, 
the  world-shaking  passion  of  a Wagner.'  " \ 

In  this  the  people  are  right  None  but  a sordid  and  unsatisfying 
civilization j that  turns  to  ashes  in  the  mouths  of  the  successive  gen- 
erations that  press  forward,  can  be  founded  upon  a system, that  aims 
at  material  accomplishment  Elevation  of  feeling, .aspiration  toward 
a remote  .but  ever  bedconlffg -ideal,  a -striving  of  the  soul  toward  ; 
beauty,  nobility  and  sympathetic  vision— these  are  qualities' that 
must  be  possessed  by  a free  and  progressive  people  quite  as  much  as 
handiness  in  material  production. 

By  appreciation  is  meant  nof;  jnere  ability, to  name  a composer  or? 
a piece  of  music  that  is  heard,  but  a sympathy  and  intelligent  under- 
standing that  waits*  hushed  and  dplifted,  to  receive  the  message  that s 
speaks  in  the  tones.  To  be  able  toe  recognize  composers,  compositions, . 
and  performers  is  a social  satisfaction,  but  is  not  appreciation.  I % 
does,  indeed,  betray  a wistful  desire  to  appreciate  and  to  that  extent, 
at  least,  is  good;  but  until  the  strength,  nobility,  and  beauty 'of 
thought  and  feeling  that  were  in  the  soul  of  the  composer  hhve 
passed  over  into  tlje  soul  of  the  hearer  there  to  remain  as  a subtle 
power  of  his  own,  modifying  his  nature,  there  is  not>  appreciation. 


m METHODS  AND  PRACTICES  XN  GENERAL.  * 

What  methods  and  practices'  in  public-school  music,  will 
most  surely  to  tho  attainment  of  the  ends  outlined  in  the  foreg^Hj|fr 
paragraphs? , . ■ - ■ , '4  • ^ 

Two  outstanding  facts  ore  to  be  immediately  reckoned  with. . The 
one  is  that  the  pupils  at  the  beginning  of  their  public-school  life  have 
no  path  of  approach  to  practical  study  of  music  except  through 
their  voices,  and  while  we  wish  to  teach  muxicy  not  singing  merely,  " 

we  are  necessarily  held  to  this  one  path  of  approach.  The  other 
fact  is  that  true  appreciation  must  ever  rest  upon  a foundation  of 
systematic  knowledge  quite  as  much  as  upon  intuition  and  un- 
analyzed experience.  One  outline  of  jmusie  worV  for  the  pubtie  - 
schools  of  San  Franriseo  worthily  begin® --with  this  quotation  from  .*/ 
Julian.  Hawthorne:  “Th^rh  is  no  culture  without  roots  -*  • : d 

Solid  knowledge  and  .comprehensioiJcan  never  be  attained'  fey  accept  ':r! 
ing  summaries’ and  epitopes’?  Applied  to  publio^hool  musis  this 
means  that  a knowledge  of  our  tonal  systems  and  their  stag  notation, 
efeilitjt  to  ned  music  at  sight,  and  a knowledfa  of  muMoai  structure 
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sre  necessary.  Nafcaroly  this  but  in  the  more  advanced  years  ®f 
school  life  knowledge  of  musical  biography,  history,  form,  and 
esthetics,  in  plentiful  detail,  must  be  imparted  if  anything  like  trua* 

. appreciation  is'to  bo  attained.  . • I 

planning  methods  of  instruction  in  music  the  obtrusiveness  of 
the  first  fact  has  led  .to  difference,  misunA>rstan<Jing,  and  misdi- 
rection. The  pupil  studies  music  through  me  medium  of  his  y6ioa 
His  voice  must,  because  of  much  use  in  singing,  be  carefully-gwirded, 
conserved,  but  he  is  not  to  be  trained  individually  ns  a singer.  To 
attempt  this  would  bo  most  unfortunate.  • It  would  place  under 
• .conscious  direction  of  the  untutored  mind  of  the  child  a complex 
< physiological  action  that  goes  on  in  a far  easier  fashion  if  left  uncon-. 
sciousrand  it  would  lead  him  to  think  in  terms  of  aofcion  instead  of 
hearing  upon  every  occasion  of  his  approach  to  music.  Again,  the 
singing  is  very  largely  connected  with  words.  Unless  songs  are  pre- 
. rented  in  such  a manner  as  to  counteract  the  tendency,  the  pupil  soon 
comes  to  conceive  all  music  ns  song-story,  the  test  (or  plot)  of  which 
he  must  try  to.  supply  from  his  imagination  if,  as  in  absolute  musie, 
no  “program”  or  text  is  given.  Tliis  error,  arising  in  public  schools, 
leads,  more  than  any  other  single  factor,  to  that  spurious  form  of 
musical  appreciation  which  seeks  io  put  under  every  sonata,  sym- 
■ Lphony,  or  oven  fugue,  a picture  or  A story,  and  which  has  led  to 
such  absurdities  as  the  invention  of  the  title  “ Moonlight  Sonata" 
for  Beethoven’s  opus  27,  No.  2,  together  with  a quite  untrue  story 
about  the  circumstances  of  its  composition.  When  the  error  la  mani- 
fest the  grade  teachers  must  probably  be  charged  with  some  measure 
of  fault.  Quite  naturally  they  know  mQre  about  literature  than* 

■'  they  do  about  mnsic,  and  the  salient  fact  about  a song  is  t©  them 
the  text,  not  the  tones.  Thetfare  quite  likely,  therefore,  to  « drama- 

♦ ti2®  ” tlie  stog*  which  jpeans  tMt^ho  words  are  likely  to  be  emphasized 
and  the  events  or  scene*  which  they  describe  made  as  vivid  to  the 

. imagination  of  the  litpe  learners  as  possible.  Frequently  the  song 

• may  be  acted  out*as  a little  drama;  at  least  motions  are  likely  <$ 
be  added  to  quickcnlhe  realism  of  the  impression.  The  result  ii 
that  the  children  in(StDeir  singing  are  seeing  scenes  insteadW  listen*- 
ing  to  <©&«§,  are  visualizing  instead  of  hearing.  That  a measure  of 
thi*  imaginative,  visualizing  is  proper:  no  one  iv,ill  deny,  but  that  - 
attention  to  the  tonal  facts'  of  rSnlsic  is  the  paramount  consideration 
in  subsystem  of  ingtrutfion  that  geeks  to  dev«l<fp*genuyge  mqpciaiOj 
appreciation  waU  -pudhably  be  -ps  promptly  owaceded.  Again,  i& 
undue  enip&Hflt  upon  the  Words  asa  factor  ih*  tlie  'song  when  song  • 
Meats  to  b®,  ibr  time,  the  whole  music,  may  Kt«itjms»WI 

an  inortistio  kind  of  expression  that*  novelists  would  at  11  “local 
Quite  without  refcrfnoeto  ths>  pltf*  of  s nata  In  tha  fmooth 
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word  come  upon  the  note,  cause  it  to  be  accented,  held  unduly  ^ or  wear 
spoken*  A song  in  such  case  becomes 'an  elocutionary  effort  ratkfer 
than  a stag,  and  thewery  burden  of  attention  given  to  the  song  side  I 
of  music  loads  to  the  momentary  destruction  of  good  singing  in 
• favor  of  declaration  and  harsh  and  misplaced  vocalisation.  Finally^ 
the  persistence  of  this  aspect  of  singing  as  an  end  instead  of  a means! 
may  lead,  in  more  advanced  work,  to  another  misunderstanding  of 
the  nature  of  musical  experience.  * If  the  songs  are  sung  with  feel- 
ing, with  abandon,  a certain  physical  exhilaration  is  often  experi- 
ences. It  is  probacy  true  that  this  purely  physical  exhilaration*.' 
often  is  mistaken  for  esthetic  enjoy ment^and  is  believed  to  bp  a kind 
of  reaction  that,  properly  falls  under  the  category  of  musical  appre- 
ciation. If  too  much  emphasis  is  laid  upoft  the  vigor  of#  physical; 
performance  and  foo  little  upon  delicacy  of  conception  oftliomusie,*  v 
thi^f  unconscious  fallacy  is  -very  likely  to  receive  6trong  encourage-1  j 
ment  ’ L 1 j 

The  second  outstanding  fact^that  is  constantly  operative  rOT&hap^ 
ing  methods  and  features  of  practice  is  theyiccessity  of  giving"  the  j 
pupil  ample  technical  knowledge  and  power  a$  an  essential  to  lilrf  - 
full  appreciation  of  music.  Tho  difficulty  hero  is  in  maintaining'  A* 
musical  habit  of  mind  uninterruptedly  during  tho  process  of  tcch^  j 
dical  development  Music  must  be  so  presented  that*  no  technical' 
fact  is  unrelated  to  musical  experience  and  interest  If  thfejiritf-* 
ciple  is  ignored  a technical  system  may  indeed  be  developed*  bi^t  in*, 
such  a way  that  it  is  quite  insulated  from  the*  body  of  warm  fcftikie^ 
feeling  possessed  by  the  student;  and  it  will  then  stand  quite  arid 
and  unfruitful,  n piece  of  machinery  with  no  worthy  woVk  to  po£* 
form.  Technic  alone,  so  developed,  has  interest  for  thc>pupils,  and 
thtfinterest  shown  is  often  felt  to  constitute  ample  justinfea^on  ior 
such  a system  of  instruction,  but1  tho  quality  of  reaction  upon  tho  in*^  * 
dividual,  which  is  tho  one  important  aim  of  musical  education,  ife 
lacking,  the.  gloom  of  the  esthetic  is  missing,  the  mind  and  tho  heart 
do  not  keep  time.  ’ ‘ • . ' ’ # V-  • » r * 

Technical  study,  then,  mq$t  bh  guided  and  inspired  by  musical  i|K 
«erest|  technical  facts  must  hold  significance  to  this  musical  interest 
and  must  fio  discerned  through  the  medium  olits  sympathetic  search.;  % 
Methods  and  form9  of  nmvtim  have  differed  most  widely  hicthahaajdh  ‘ 
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' spire  tionol'*’  side  of  school  music  has  been  lost. ' Again,  a 'dual 
course  is  often  found:  A song  course  is  begun  in  the  first  grade  and 
persistently  continued,  and,  by  its  side,  but  with  rto  visible  connect 
tion  with  4t,  a course  in  technical  study  is  begun  and  as  persistently 
developed.  Finally,  there  are  courses’  that  begin,  as  all  must,  with 
song. (by  rote, 'of  courae,  at  first)  but,  in  this  coso,  with  song  only. 

iter  these  familiar  and  well-loved  songs  are  seen  in  their  staff 
notation  and  .the  larger  and1  most  obvious  of  -their  fentures  are 
observed.  The  small  .tecli^0al  knowledge  first  gained  js  at  once 
applied  to  the  stpdy  of  new  songs  of  like  structure,  and  each  fresh 
advance  in  technical  understanding  is  at  once  followed  b’v'iike  further 
application  in  other  songs,  Never  is  the  pupil’s  freedom  in  musical 
expression  mad!  to  wait  upon  the  building  up  of  a complete  and  in- 
dependent system  of  technic  and  never  does  the  technical  tact  fail 
to  have  immediate  and  urgent  musical  significance.  Bjr  this  plan 
the  technical  facts  explain  the  song  that  is  in  the  focus  Vf  attention  ‘ 
rather  than  constitute  music  in  the  abstract.  This  method  is  now 
well  worked  out  ih  detail  and  is  known  as  the  “ song  study  ” or 
^observation”  method.  The  other  method,  because  it  proceeds,  at 
first  by  conjunct  motion,  and  requires  the  pupil  to  arrive  at  his 
tones,  in  si^ht  reading,  by 'reckoning  up,  and  down  the  staff  along 
the  scale  track,  is  known  os  the>“  sjale  ” method.  In  a vitry  bread 
classification,  there  are  only  ttese  two  methods,  but  there  are*  numer- 
ous .varijihts  due  either  to  the  comparative  amount  of  emphasis  laid 
upon  the  one  or  the  other  pf  the  two  phases  of  mvsiqal  studv,  or  else 
to  difference  in^hunor  detojls. 

* * „ ** 
m.  VOCAL  NlAOTICE  AND  T1IE  8INOINO  OF  SONUS  IN  THE  ELEMENT  A BY 
, ' ' SCHOOLS  OF  SANV  FH.YN  CISCO.  * 

In  applying  to  San  Francisco  the^principles  outlined  in  the  fore- 
going^ sections,  one  preliminary  observation  must  be  made.  The* 

► most  important  prohfcirfs  met  with  in  the  survey  of  the  muglc  de- 
partment were  not  problems  of  educational  method  and  practice,  * 
but  problems  that  arose  in  relation  to  forms  of  organization  and 
•a^ministration  imposed  by  statute  and  tradition  Upon  the  music  de- 
partment and  upon  the  whole  school  systeii).  Thepe  problems,  in 
importance,  deserve  to  be  given  first  place;  but  as  they  are,  notwith-' 
landing  their  importance,  of  quite  special -nature,  and  outside  the 
t*  °f  specifically  National  investigation,  their  consideration  has 
**  a separate  chapter.  The  presents&tion  * 

^^f  ^her*fore.  6(1  Pven.to  an  examination  of ' mrthdds  and  practice  ' 
| in  schqol  music  teaching  as  found  ip  San  Francisco,  considered  from 
f '-VUf pedagogical  side  only.  ' ^ . ; . . 

* ‘5n  *makinff  the  survey  of  music  in  the  elementary  schools  io 
^ach,'  q|  w < e.  visited.  In  theSe  achoola  the  work  of  the  pupils  0f  ir 
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rooms  was  heard.  Some  of  thisWork  was  by  separate  classes  in 

their  oWn  rooms,  some  of  it  was  by  iargprgroups  of  pupils,  up  'io  as 
high  as  eight  rooms,  in  song  recitals,  chorus  practice,  and  sight  sing- 
ing- Lessons  conducted’ by  the  head  supervisor,  the  assistant- Super-*  ' 
. visor,  special  teacher#,  and  regular  graded  teachers  were  aU  Winded, 
and  schools  in  every  part  .of  the  city  were  visited,  bringing  under 
observation  the  result?  attained  with  pilpils  of  various  nationalities  , 
and  various:  types  of  home  environment,  and  In  schools  of  various.' 
kinds,  such  as  schools  for.  girls,  primary  schools,  and 
schools.  A good  cross  section  was  thus  obtained  and  thO.  work  sees' 
was  undoubtedly  representative.  . 

Ilk  general  the  trend  of  work  ip  San:  Francisco  is  clearly  toward, 
vocal  expression  rather  than  toward  general  tonal  ti  end 
it  must  therefore  be  classified  as  resting  - upon  conscious  or  • unedtt- 
scious  acceptance  of  the  “ primal  cry.”  doctrine  rather  than  upon  the 
“pleasure  of  the  ear  in  tone”  belief.  The  manifestations  of  this 
prevailingly  vocal* trend  were  distinct  and  persistent  throughout  the 
entire  term  of  the  survey.  Instructions- in  the  manner. of  sitting,  to 
secure  good  breath  control,  and  directions  to  breathe  deeply  were . 
constant.-  A few  moments  taken  to  breathing  exercises  were  usually 
a feature.  Vocalizing  to  various  vowels,  on  scale  and  arpeggio  suc- 
cessions, was  often. practiced,  with  intent,  to  seeure  relaxation,  nroper 
voice  placing^  and  flexibility  of  voice. 

Turning  from"  vocalization  specifically  to  the  singing  of  sohgs, 
physical  exhilaration  and  incontinent  neural  abandonment  to  the  act  ' 
of  singing  were  often  encouraged.  In  the  primary  grades  the  pic- 
ture drawn  by  the  words  was  usually  intensified  by  supplementary  de- 
scriptions from  the  teacher,  and , so-called-  “ dramatization,”  i.  e., 
acting  out  the  story  by  poses  and  movements  on  the  part  of  the  pupils] 

. was  . developed  to  appoint  that  implied  hystematic  plan  and  effogt! 
Attempts  to  secure  “local  color”  by  emphasizing  or  giving  some 
sort  of  elocutionary  effect  to  a single  word  or  phrase,  without  refer- 
eiice  to  balanced  musical  delivery,  were  not  so  frequent^  but  occurred 
frequently  enough  to  attract  the  observer’s  attention  and  comment. 

In  one  or  two  cases  thj^declamation  advanced  -to  the  point  of 
. ignoring  the  tonality  of  such  parts  entirety;  but  this  degree  of' ' 
emphasis  was  evidently  sporadic,  representing  the  vagaries  of  indi-‘  £ 
vidual  teachers.  Much  more*  serious  was  the  .effect  whifch  this  deaim  >*$ 
for  highly  , vitalized  and  unrestrained  vocad  expression  had  upon  the  * i£ 
awuracy  of  the  :^roductipn-of  the  song-Freedomof  eipresmon 
became  markedly,  iramwmt,  jw  several  CMes^  to  nipe  . accuracy  oK 
ensemble  and  fidelity  to*  the  Acts  of  the  Composition.  Indeed  :-tlia|% 
singing  sometimes  suggested  the  quality  of  imprdfcsation  rather  than  # 
reproduction.; ‘ : ‘ n,  ,-rtX 
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Then  was  also  a tendency  to  encourage  the  singing  of  the  song 
inaccurately  in  a whole-souled  Nray  rather  than  jeopardize  freedom 
^ in  an  endeavor  to  be  correct.  This  tendency  reached1  its  highest’ 

- -point  and  its  most  regrettable  results  .in  connection  with  .part-singing. 
Bather  than  interrupt  enthusiastic  abandonment  to  the  delivery  of 
t song,  or  delay  tho  day  of  its  performance  by  insistence  on  the  cor- 
. rect  learning*  and  carrying  of  the  parts,  pupils  were  repeatedly 
permitted  to  sweep  along  in  tho  current  of  hearty  singing  when  they  * 
; wepe  not  getting  a note  of  the  part  to  which  they  had  been  assigned, 
but  wore,  instead,  all  singing  soprano,  cither,  in  tho  proper  octwe  or 
• an  octave  lower.  Often,  in  consequence,  tho  pupils  were  quite  un- 
concerned os  to  their  performance  of  a Jower  part  and,  .indeed, 
probably  did  hot  know  whether  they  had  carried  it  or  not  A dis- 
tinct t in  musical -power  is  implied  by  this  condition.  However,, 
the  mkter  of  part-sinang  must  Ifc  discugsd  in  several  other  aspects 
ahd  is  to-be  made  thosubject  later  of  a separate  paragraph,  so  no 
further  comment  need  do  made  here. 

It  is  not  toJ>o  supposed  that  tho  practices. described  above  are  all 
condcmgedlme  as  being  in  themselves  bad.  - On  tho  contrary  they 
•re,  with  the  obvious  exceptions  of  unfaithfulness  to  the  facts  of  the  - 
music  and  the  substitution  of  dramatization  and  declamation  for 
musical  beauty,  good  and  desirable  practices  that  may  well  Jjotioeor- 
• pointed  in  any  system  of  instruction  in  music  in  public  schools.  The 
problem  is  one  of  comparative  emphasis,  and  the  doubtful  aspect  of 
the. situation  is  not  that  these  practices  are  present,  but  that  other* 
practices  are  absent  or  are  present  in  too  theager  proportion,  being 
crowded  out  by  the  vocal  practices.  * ' 

It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  ^he  practices  described  are  very  effi- 
ciently, carried  out  and  in  some  cases  arc  extraordinarily  well  done. 
The  vocal*  practice,  including  breathing,  -was  never  blundering  and 
was  usually  i quick,  concentrated,  and  efficient.  The  wisdom  hf  for- 
mal and  conscious  vocdl  practice  for  children  in  primary  grades  ' 
must,  it  is  true,  be  seriously  questioned. ' Indirect  and  unconscious 
" means  for  inducing  the  proper  vocal  potion  are  undoubtedly  pref- 
erable.  These  tako  no  time,  and  the  danger  of  artificial  tono  product 
don,  which  is  ever*  present  even  with  mature  students  of  voice,  is 
by  such  means  avpided.  But  if  conscious  vocal  practice  is  admitted 
at  all,  that  in  the  schools  of  San  Francisco  must  W given  good  ' 
ranking;  and,,  further,  the  effort  evidently  .was  preponderantly  to 
'’induce  a frame  of  mind  which  Would  evoke  the  desired  vocal  response  « 
:t*thy‘*  than.  to  focus  attention  sharply  upoathe  physiological  apt. 
This,  however,  was  too  frequently  attftopted  through  the  medium  Of 
formal . vocal  exercises,  upon  Which*  . mood  was: 


^father  than  through  the  influence  of,  songs  expressive 
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Nevertheless,  it  may  be  said  tint,  os  a net  result  of  theoourae  w • 
•hole,  the  voices  of  the  children  in  the  schools  of  San  Francisco  are,, 
except  in  one  department  of  the  woafe,  well  taken  caro  ofTare  never 
injured, /and  are  frequently,  in  the  cnse.of  groups  of  pupils  and, 
individuals,  given  exceptionally  valuable  development  AS  notable 
instance  of  such  valuable  development  "was  observed  in  the  “higher 
• grades  of  a girls’  school.  The  voices  hero  were,  of  course,  all  prac- 
tically uniform  and  for  this  reason  and  by  reason  of  the  age  of  the 
•rodents  were  well  adapted  to  concerted  vocal  practice.  The  result  - 
wMs.an  exhibition  of  fine  vocal  technique  and  beautiful  singing  that 
«aa, extraordinarily  liplightful 

.The  tone  sought  by  those  in  charge  of  the  music  work  is  the  lights 
head  voice,  “[thin  register"  long  ago  accepted  by  practically  all  who 
deal  with  the  singing  of  children  os  the  natural  and  proper  tone  for 
them.  Occasionally  instances  were  obsorved,  however,  of  a forced 
throaty  tone.  When  this  occurred  it  was  invariably  due  to  a desire 
i»n  the  part  of  some  teacher  to  secure  greater  “effect.”  Mass  and- 
breadth  of  tone  are  desirable  to  the  adult  listener,  especially  if  he 
is  not  an  expert  in  dealing  with  children^  voices  -qpd  consequently 
is  not  trained,  to  appreciate  the  beautiful  delicacy  and  flexibility  of 
their  time  above  the  robust  effects  produced  by  otjier  media  of  exprea,. 
non.  If  the  song  is  one  demanding  intensity  of  dramatic  expression 
or  heroic  quality!  there  at  once  arises  the  danger  of  forcing  the  chil- 
dren to  a strength  or  breadth  of  tone  that  is  unmusical  and  injurious.  , 

The  nature  of  the  music  usually  provided  for  children  is  such  *h»t 
' this  difficulty  aoes  not  arise.  It  is  simple, -naive,  untroubled  by  the 
passionate 'dramatic  quality  that'  invests  much  of  the  music  written 
for  adults  [hind  which  springs  from  a background  of  world  experience 
that  is  all  unkn^vn  to  the  child.  Schumann,  Reinecko,  Taubcrt. 
Xevin,  Eleanor  Smith,  Jessie  Gaynor,  and  others  hnvo  given  us  such 
* song  literature  appropriate  in  contettt  as  well  os  in  vocnErcgistor; 
and  many  such  may  be  found  among  the  folk  songs  of  many  nations 
But  occasionally,  as,  for  instance,  in  connection  with  patriotic 
•isea,  the  child  must  sing  the  more  robust  songs  of  maturity;  and 
sometimes  he  is  trained  to  sing  songs  of  dramatic  ty]^,  such  as  the 
, fervid  airs  of  lurid  operas,  ih  obedience  to  sy  mistaken  method  -Of- 
mculcating  “appreciation.”  That  ho  should  sing  the  patriotic' songs 
is  right,  hut  he  should  rang, these  ip  his  own  true  voire  and  pet  as  a 
pseudcMted^  This  prop®?  method  of  singing  is  the  rule  in  the 
schools  of  San  Francisco,  and  'departures  from  it  are  fp;jbe  Regarded 
as  deviations  arising  fsom*kagffisient  strength  of  sugffv^on 
lamentably  meager  Supply  of  material.1  Further,  the  song  material 
fhish  the  department  has  by  herole  effort  and  aggjnst  many  difficul- 
ties previ,—-  — 
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Md  almost  invariably  appropriate  to  the  voices  of  the  pupils  and  to 
their  particular  stage  of  thought  and  feeling. 

.Up  to  the  time  of  the  change  of  vpice  the  voices  of  all  children, 
girls  and  boys,  are  simply  treble  voices,  practically  equal  for  all  pur’ 
poses  in  range,  timbre,  and  strength.  The  time  of  change  is,  with 
tho  exceptional  individual,  in  the  sixth  year  in  school,  is  more  marked 
m the  seventh  ye^r,  and  is  well-defined  feature  in  tho.  eighth  year. 
If  the  school  has  a large  number  of  pupils  who  have  been  retarded 
in  grade  because  of  the  necessity  of -doing  wage-earning  work  out  of 
school,  or  ignoranco  6f  the  English  language  or  other  cause,  the  num  ' 
r of  changing  or  changed  voices  in  the  seventh  year  will  be  greater. 
Highly  favored  localities,  on  the  other  hand,  may  show  few  ado- 
lescent voices  or  even  none  in  tho  eighth  year,  tho  practice  of 
teaching  in  these  years  must  accordingly  be  veiy  flexible, .and  a wide^ 
range  of  material,  offering  an  adequate  repertoire  in  each  ofsevetfd 
types  of  part  songs,  should- be  provided. 

Prior  to  the  change  of  voice,  however,  two-paft  singing  and*  later 
threc-purt  staging,  with  treble-voice  parts  only,  is  a dcsimlilc  and 
universal  feature  of  school  music.  Through  some  6or{  of  inner  de-, 
velopment,  rather  than  outward  training, 'pupils  seem  fo  demand, 
at  a certain  time,  the  .harmonic  quality,  tho  blending  of  voices  in 
harmonic  parts.  An  investigation  of  public-school  music  in  the 
United  States  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education1  allowed 
that  this  demand  was  recognized  with  surprising  unanimity  os  tak- 
ing rise  in  the  fourth  year  in  school ; and  the  introduction-  of  two 
part  singing  was  accordingly  reported,  in  tho  great  majority  of 
cakes,  to  take  place  in  that  year.  Three-part  singing,  using  treble- 
voice parts,  was  found  to  be  the  norm  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  years, 
and  three-part  and  four-part  singing,' with,  a bass  part  included  in 
the  practice,  was  usually  found  in  the  eighth  year.  This  general 
practice  may  be  regarded  ns  approved  and  forrect 
. In  San  Frnnciseo  two-part  singing  is,  in  accordance  with  this  gen- 
eral practice,  introduced  in  the  fourth  year  and  is  continued  in  the 
fifth  year.  It  is  not,  however,  developed  in  the  fifth  year  as  fully 
M *t  Sjiould  be,  and  tho  development  of  part  singing  in  the  succeed- 
ing years  is  weak  in  amount  and  incorrect  as  to  method.  Lack  of 
proper  material  is  unquestionably  the  most  potent  cause  of  this 
diortceming,  which  is  the  most  serious  one  met  with  on  the  educa- 
idni  side,  especially  in  relation  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  < 
^athck  ofintteriil  does  not  explain  all- the  shortcomings  with'rela- 
to  these  grades,  ind  does  not  account  to  even  an  eqnal  extent 
^ thb  questionable  methods  of  procedure  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grades.  Here- another  cause  is  undoubtedly  operative,  namely,  a 
Ire  lack  of  inteaest  'in  the  singing  of  lower  parts,  due  to  too 
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great  a liking  for  spontaneous,  enthusiastic,  unpremeditated  singing 
as  contrasted  with  the  thoughtful,  mu$icianly  training  which  part 
singing  implies.  j 

Another  phase  of  the  treatment  accbrded  part-singing  does  not 
find  so  ready  or  so  satisfactory  an  explanation  in  theory.  It  is  the 
practice  of  classifying  .voices  into  .‘parts  upon  the  quite  irrelevant 
basis  of  sex.  Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  change  of  voice  aU 
voices  of  children  of  both  sexes  are  treble  and  have  approximately 
the  some  range,  which  is  that  of  a soprano.  Port  singing,  in  the 
earlier  years  in  which  it  i»  adopted,  is  therefore  not  a practice  neces- 
sitated by  the  presence  of  different  kinds  of  voices,  but  is  rather 
for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the  musical  enjoyment,  experience,  and 
power  of  the  pupils.  There  is  no  tone  in  either  part  of  these  school 
songs  that  is  not  within  the  range  of  every  pupil — their  voices  being 
equal— and,  indeed,  the  whole  range  of  both  parts  is  frequently  com- 
passed in  unison  songs,  such  as  the  w Star-Spangled  Bartner.”  There 
is,  therefore,  no.  possible  harm  in  singing  one  or  the  other  of  the 
parts,  provided  that  that  part  is  not  invariably  taken. 

To  sing  a certain  one  of  the  part^nvariably  would,  of  course,  be 
unfortunate  for  two  reasons:  it  would, tend  to  warp  the  voice  to^me 
side,  oY*  ol  1st  would  permit  one  half  of  the  voice  to  deteriorate 
through  disuse;  end  it  Would  deprive  the  pupil  of  the  growth  in 
musical  comprehension  and  powef  .which  comes  from  singing,  in 
various  relations  to  the  ensemble/  Accordingly,  the  approved  prac- 
tice is  to  divide  the  room  quite  a|  random  for  one  song  and  reverse 
’the  assignment  of  parts  on  the  next  so*g.  Also  it  is  a good  and 
common  practice  (totally  neglected,  however,  as  far  as  could  be 
Observed  in  San  Francisco)  to  have  all  pupils  practice  each  part, 
when  the  parts  are  tried  separately,  before  attempt  is  made  to  com- 
bine them.  These  practices  insure  equal  and  proper  vocal  and  gen- 
I eral  musical  development  to  all  •* 

J The  practice  in  Son  Francisco,  ns  observed  almost  without  excep- 
I tiori  in  a wide  range  of  schools,  is  nnfortuhate.  The  boys  ore  segre- 
' jj  gated  on  one  side  of  the  room,  the  girls  on  the  other,  and  the  boys 
I are  then  invariably  assigned  the  lower  part.  This  practice  tacitly 
j affirms,  to  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  first,  that  boys’  voices  differ  from 
jj  girls’ — which  is  untrue,  in  the  sense  implied — and,  secondly,  that  the 
jj  nature  of  the  difference  is  that  they  are  lower,  which  ia  a lamentable  ^ 
lj  untruth..  Such  practice  tends  to. exaggerate,  on  false  premises, »t^#3 
jj  separateness  of  the  sexes,  to  warp  thevoicesof  the  boy$,  and,  though! 
7 increasing  their  musical  power,  to  withhold  similar  growth  in  power'j 
/ from  the  girls.  Fortunately  there  is  so  much  unispn  singing  in  mqst7 
j'  . grades  in  San  Francisoo  and  such  corefu)  and  skillful  treatment  of  t 
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is  avoided,  but  the  thwarting  of  proper  mutdeal  development  fe  • 
aure  result 

The  unfortunate  results  due  to  the  method  of  managing  pah 
unging  reach  tlictr  culmination S the  .seventh  and  eighth  grades, 
where  changing  and  changed  voices  are  present  Tho  boys’  section 
here,  whieh  is  still  continued,  consists  of  quite  unequal  voices.  The 
majority  oro  always  trebles.  These  are  seated  with  the  basses  and 
are  assigned  the  same  part  as  (lie  basses.  This  part  is  sometimes  an 
alto,  sometimes  o lmss.pnrt.  If  an  alto,  tho  treble-voice  boys  mat 
carry  it  quite  successfully-or  could  do  so,  if  they  had  the  music  ' 
before  them— but  tho  bnsscs,  who  are  singing  an  octave  lower,  and 
whose  votees  are  not  yet  matured  to  the  full  reach,  downwatd  of 
adult  bass  voices,  are  led  uncomfortably  low.  Soprano  an  octaw 
tower,  is,  for  the  majority  of  its  tones,  a more  convenient  register- 
for  them.  Having  often  no  music  to  guido  them,  being  uncertain 
- as  to  what  they  are  trying  to  do,  having  tho  impulso  and  being  en- 
couraged to  sing  freely,  it  is  small  wonder  that  these  immature’ 
basses  promptly  gravitate  to  soprano  an  octavo  lower.  But  the 
soprano  so  sung  is  likely  soon  to  exceed  their  range  on  the  higher* 
aide.  In  such  predicament  they  sing  the  melody  two  octaves  lower, 
or  mumblo  an  inchoate  part  that,  at  its 'harmonic  best,  follows  tjit^ 

^ undulations  of  the  melody in  perfect  fourths  or  fifths. 

Meanwhile  the  boys  with  unchanged  voices  are-  o ffectedby  the 
axnmplo  of  the  larger  boys  and  swing  from  their  alto  to  the  soprano 
i*  that  is  comfortable  to  them,  usimUysinging  its  lower 

tones  in  the  higher  octave,  its  higher  tom^hfthc  lower  octave.  If 
tho  part  assigned  all  the  boys  is  a renl>$ss  part,  written  on  the  bn» 
clef,  here  is  considerably  more  h^ptnor  the  basses,  but  obviously  the 
' treblc-voico  boys  ore  nuitojmtiroperly  assigned  and  are  at  a die- 
advantage.  It  is  a phystfal  impossibility  for  them  to  sing  the  bass  * 
* part  where  it  is^wriften,  for  they  have  treble  voices.  If  they  sing  it 
an  octave.highfrr,  as  I heard,  them  do  in  some  cases,  they  frequently 
- cress  to  tones  above  tho  soprano.  Tho  abnormality  of  this  is  sensed' 
father  in  understood  by  them  and  they,  too,  take  the  familiar  route 
pf  escape,  namely,  they  sing  the  soprano.  Unison  singing,  in  short 
fa  the  rule*  This  might  not  lead  to  ill  results  if  it  were  systematically 
adopted,  demo  by  intention,  on  properly  selected  material,  and  wei* 
understood  by  the  singers.  In  such  case  die  negative  ill  of 
training  in  a richer  andhighef  fornuof  musical  practice  would 
||^Wrthe tqnl7  one  that  would  result.  But  unison  singing  by  unequal 
voici  and  when  the'  intention  is  rather  to  sing  imparts  is* very  bad. 

^ cotne  to  think  they  are  carrying  a part  when  they  are  not. 
confusion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  various  parts  and  the 
nature,  grange,  and  possibilities  ef  their  own  voices  ntfaulta.  * 1 
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The  pitch  of  tones  on  the  baas  clef  ps  compared  with  treble^  and 
the  relation  of  their  voices  to  the  pitches  indicated  by  the  treble  end 
bass  clefs  is  subject  to  serious  misconception.  Oddly  enough,  the 
result  to  the  ear  of  the  hearer  is  not  as  unmusical,  as  might  be  ex* 
pectod,  for  always  there  is  a fine  rich  mass,  of  girl  and  boy  soprano 
tones  singing  the  melody,  and  tlie  car  follows  this  attractive  line  of  ' 
tone  and  ignores  the  vague  murmuring*  beneath*  Then,  again,  the 
lower* voiced  pupils  hove  quick  cars  and  they  change  octaves  with 
facility  and  rarely  sing  long  out  of  tune*  Only  by  sitting  down  with 
the  boys  and  singing  with  them  does  the  full  extent  of  their  malprsr 
lice  become  evident 

The  voices  do  suffer  more,  however,  in  thes^  upper  grades,  not  so 
much  through  6train  os  through  the  acquisition  of  bod  methods,  du* 
to  continued  attempts  to  sing  low*  Tlie  efforts  of  the  treble-voice 
boys  to  sing  bass-j-a  yearning  ambition  with  almost  .every  boy  unlem 
carefully  guided— -are  particularly  unfortunate  in  this  respect.  Still 
vocal  practice  is  so  carefully  guarded  in  other  ways  that  the  evil 
affects  of  this  faulty  part-singing  are  largely  counterbalanced.  The 
loss  in  true  musical  understanding  is  the  greatest  and  most  irretriev*  * 
able  one. 

~ To  correct  tho  condition  described,  several  steps  should  be  taken 
First,  plenty  of  music,  suitably  arranged  for  Ihe  voices  of  the  grpdar 
involved,  should  bto  provided.  An  nbundanco  of  good  material  b 
tvailnbloT  and  its  cost  per  pupil'is  slight  The  provision  of  music 
in  thoySah  Francisco  schools,  not  only  for  thess  grades,  but  through 
out  tho  system,  is  shamefully  mcagA^JTh  pys  and  girls  of  the 
city  deserve  better  treatment  In  mu^jpP^nonMmcnt,'  quick  responte. 
and  .fine,  spirit  they  are  alike  admirable,  and  it  has  been  a joy  to 
be  with  them.  If  tlie  adults  of  $an  Frarijjsco  could  seo  how  readily 
the. children  respond  to  all  that  is  dono  for  them,  and  could  see  ho» 
much  more  richly  tlie  Children  of  many  other  cities  are  provided  for* 

I feel  certain  that,  their  own  children  would  ao  longer  he  deprived 
of  their  rightful  heritage. 

Tho  memory  of  a recitation  by  two  eighth-grade  classes  combined 
remains  with  me.  They  essayed  with  eager  interest  to  sing  for  tn# 

. • chorus  or  two  in  threo  parts— two  treblo  parti  and  bass.  Of  music  * 
there  was  none,  except  a copy  for  the  pianist  The  pupils  had. 
however,  written  the  words  of  tho  songs,  along  with  the  words  of , 
many  pthers,  in  feomo  blank  books. they  carried  ;'3fid.  under  each  wood  ** 
was  the  initial  letter  of  the  musical  syllable  which  represented  tht^  f 
pitch  to  which  the  word  was  to  baxung.  Tlie  singing  was  almost  4 x' 
» complete  failure  for  all  but  sopranos— who,  of  courso,  remembered  , 
the  tune*.  Teachers  and  pupils,  wore  alike.  disconcerted  and, ember 

them 


pupil* wpld;iuve^  acquitted 


ibuf^they 
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handicapped.  They  need  have  felt  no  shamo  for  the*  work  for 
they  did  all  that  was  humanly  possible;  but  ono  dollar’s  worth  of 
music  would  have  transformed  tho  lesson.  C 

The  second  recommendation  is  to  stop  the  practice  of  segregating 
the  boys  and  assigning  them  the  lower  part.  In.  the  matter  of  el/ssi 
tying  voices  as  to  range,  assigning  them  to  parts  that  lie  within 
this  range,  and  giving  each  pupil  an  intelligent  conception  of  his 
voice,  not  as  to  tone  production  and  placement,  but  in  relation  to 
its  register  upon  the  staff,  in  both  treble  and  bass  clefs,  and  as  an 
instrument  for  carrying  a part  in  part  singing,  there  is.  speaking 

generally,-  no  technic  whatever  in  the  higher  grades  in  the  San 
. Francisco  schools. 

The  first  step  in  tKo,ncquisition  of  such  a technic  is  to  accept  the 
obvmus  truth  that  boys’  voices,  until  the^change  of  voice,  are  not 
different  from  girls  voices  and  are,  after  the  change,  different  frohi 
- tkenl  a"d  from  one  another.  There  should  be  no  permanent  Lsign- 
ment  of  a part  for  any  normal  treble  voice  until  the  seventh  grade 
at  earliest,  and  irregular  anrSchanging  voices  should  be  known  inti- 
mately as. to  range  and  possibilities  by  both  teacher  and  pupil  and 
should  be  provided  with  music  that  gives  them  a suitable  part  to 
sing.  As  the  voices  continue  to  change,  every  change  should  be 
observed  closely  and  corresponding  adaptations  should  be  made  in 
the  instructions  given  to  the  pupils. 

But  lot  it  not  be  forgotten  that,  though  this  technical  plan  could 
bo  adopted  at  any  time,  it  will  be  successful,  other  things  being  eqiftil, 
only  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  material  provided.  Confronted 
by  such  a dearth  of  material  as  exists  at  present,  „the  department 
could  inaugurate  reform,  and  tins  should  be  done;  but  richness  of 
attainment  along  the  reformed  lines,  especially  in  seventh.and  eighth 
grades,  is  impossible  until  better  material  than  that  now  in  use  and 
a marked  increase  in  the  amount  of  material  is  at  hand. 

This  section  on  singing  in  the  elementary  schools  of  San  Francisco 
should  not  be  brought  to  a close  without  comment  upon  one  or  two 
other  features  that*  seem  characteristic  because  of  tlieiV  nature  and 
the  degree  of  attention  they  receive.  One  of  these  is  the  use  of 
songs  to  develop  patriotism.  National  s<)ngs  and  State  songs  are 
kept  in  repertoire  and  sung  frequently  and  with  admirable  spirit. 
Caro  is  taken,  too,  that  such  songs  shall  be  sung  undef  impressive 
conditions  and  with  earnestness.  While  specific  musical  training 
is  not  furthered  by  the  practice,  ethical  and  social  training  is  fos- 
tered; and  in  a city  where  there  is  a large  foreign  population  this 
practice  has  no  small  inffucncc  in  Americanizing  and  unifying  the 
spirit  of  the  city’s  pedple.  Another  value  is  attained  by  the  practice 
°f  having  the  children  assemble  frequently  in  large  groups  for  a 
Jmciod  of  song.  Wherever  an  lissemWy  hall  or  large  room  mafc<»  it 
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p S5iblc  groups  of  pupils  from  a number  of  rooms  nro  assembled 
and  conducted  through  a program  of  attractive  songs.  This  practice, 
• X the  preceding  one,  docs  not  aim  at  or  attain  musical  value  spe- 
cifically, so  much  as  it  attains  elevation  of  the  social  spirit  in  the 
school  and  the  development  of  fraternity  of  fed  in" 

" 7“  sd,ool>  "l,crc  Practically  all  the  pupils  are  Italians,  this 
concerted  singing  attained  a quality  and  realized  a result  of  quite 
extraordinary  nature.  The  pupils  from  eight -rooms  were  gathered 
...a  basement  ashcinbly  hall  and  thefe  they  sang  songs  in  English 
and  Italian  wit'll  a fervor,  a rapt  foiccntrotiori  that  I have  never 
heard  equaled.  The  racial  hcritag^of  a musical  people  here  came 

T,  ^ 'f:,cc  |n  J11  lts  nrdor>  “11  its  sensitiveness;  all  its  longing. 
} hose  children  ,n  future  years  will  certainly  remember  the  American 
stiiooli  oom,  where  nil  that  was  most  profound  and  vital  in  their 
natmes  was  m some  subtle  way  called  iorth  as  though  in  dedication 
<o  he  high  purposes  of  lif*  with  abiding  love  and  with  active 
gratitude  for  the  American  institution  that  so  uplifted  them.  - 


IV.  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION 


IN  THE  ELEMENTARY 
'FRANCISCO. 


SCHOOLS  OF  RAN 


Any  course  in  rpusic  in  public  schools  is  shaped  largely  in  accord- 
ance with  the  basic  texts  in  use..  If  these  texts  represent,  in  kind 
and  amount,  the  free  and  comparatively  unrestricted  choice  of  the 
department  the  principles  and  aims  of  the  department  may  reason- 
ably be  eialuated  by  an  examination  of  the  material.  In  San  Fran- 
cisco however,  the  selection  of  material  has  been  somewhat  ham- 
pered and  the  provision  of  it  has  been  sharply  limited  in  amount.  . 

le  causes  for  this  will  be  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  administra- 
tion. A consequence  is  that  some  slight  divergence  exists  between 
material  and  forms  of  practice.  s 

The  basic  text  used  in  the  elementary  schools  of  San  Francisco  is 
one  which  represents  a rigid  adherence  to  the  older  of  the  two  meth- 
ods described  in  section  2,  namely,  the  “scale”  method..  Practice  in 
• an  Francisco  follows  the  method  very  largely  indeed;  yet  there  are 
some  features  in  the  practice  that  suggest  to  the  observer  that  such 
conformity- is  duo  to  the  necessity  of  using  a text  according* to  its  - 
intention,  for  the  sake  of  efficiency,  rather  than  to. the  complete  sym- 
pathy of  the  department  with  the  ideals  and  aims  of  the  course, 
cor  instance,  the  most  clearly  marked  trend  of  the  work  in  San  • 
Francisco  is  to  give  to  the  pupils  enthusiastic  pleasure  iq  singing- 
pleasure  in  the  act  of  singing  rather  than  in  the  general  musiod  • 
unr^um  that  the  song  in  turn  creates  in  the  singer;  but  the  books 
in  use,  in  their  rigid  adherence  to  a plan  of  technical  instruction,  are.  v 
03815^17 26  > ■ . . 
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distinguished  by  a remarkable  dearth  of  songs,  and  imply  a desire 
for  intellectual  and  aural  attention  rather  than  ebullient  joy  in  song. 

The  course  in  San  Francisco  is  therefore  a dual  one,  with  the 
inspirational  and  technical  activities  sharply  separated.  This  is 
unfortunate  for  technic  should  add  its  power  and  broad  enlighten- 
ment to  music  proper,  and  musical  understanding  and' interest  should 
impel,  direct,  and  illuminate  all  technical  study.  The  two  should 
interpenetrate  so  completely^  that  they  foAn  but  one,  clear  design 
expressed  in  one  result,  namely,  intelligent  and  sympathetic  appre-’ 
cintion  of  music.  However,  to  maintain  the  two  phases  and  yet 
' treat  thejn  separately  is  not  so  bad  ns  to  omit  one  or  the  other  alto- 
gether. If  a union  can  not  be  secured  a balance  mav  at  least  be  kept 
But  what  sort  of  balance  is  maintained  is  the  next  questioii,  and 
the  answer  given  without  hesitation  and  as  a result  of  wide  and 
careful  observation  is  that  inspirational  singing  is  more  developed 
m ban  Francisco  than  is  technical  power.  The  reason  is  creditable. 
Musical  feeling,  oven  if  of  a limited  kind,  is  rightly  felt,  to  be  the 
important  achievement,  and  if  it  must  be  put  into  opposition  with 
pure  technic  it  usually  will  and  should  display  superior  vigor  of 
growth.  A qualifying  statement  should  also  be  made  here.  Power 
and  knowledge  are  not  necessarily  commensurate,  and  there  is  more 
technical  knowledge  than  power  in  the  schools  of  Son  Francisco, 
lliis  is  merely  to 'say  thnt*tlie  knowledge  gained  is  not  fully  applied 
and  consequently  remains  academic.  ‘ ' .* 

Time  after  time  pupils/werc  observed  to  answer  correctly  ques- 
tions about  signatures,  Measures,  etc.,, and  then  display  compart 
lively  slight  ability  to  read  music  in  the  keys  and  kinds  of  measures 
discussed.  This  is  due  to  the  duality  of  the  course,  as  previously 
described.  A goodly  amount  of  singing  on  genuine  songs  is  rightly 
wanted.  These  are  not  in  the  books  and  practically  no  mpnev  is 
spent  for  such  material.  This  parsimony  compels  a most  extraordh 
nary  amount  Of  mimeographing  of  songs.  But  even  then  the.  Chil- 
dren can  not  be  supplied  with  copies.  The  prevailing  plan  is  for 
e teachers  each  to  be  supplied  with  a copy  and  for  the  pupils  to 
learn  the  song  by  mefms  of  blackboard  copies, -copies  that  they  them- 
selves ^nakc,  or  no  Copies  at  all. 

All  the  devices  adopted  arc  alike  in  one  respcct-they  lead  to  » 

from!  TUnt,  °f  i0tC  S,Tn?'  Part  sinSin?  suffers  particularly 
from  such  makeshift  methods,  for  a part  sqpg  can  not  be  successfully 

learned  and  retained  in  memory  through  rote  singing  It  must  be 

repeated  hero  that  this  lack  of  musical  material  alone  rs  sufficient  to 

destroy  all  hope  M successful  part  singing.  But  if  a desirable  num- 

are,to  sunS*t  all  in  San  Francisco,  they  must  be 

“TlT  k °n  th<N°ther  hand’  technical  Po^vcr  must 
bo  developed  through  reading  music.  The  books  present,  preponder- 
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intly,  only  dry  nnd  unmusicnl  tonnl  successions  k»  the  form  of  exer- 
cises- There  nrc  enough  of  these  to' enable  the  student  ito  develop 
technical  power,  if  lie  studied  them  and  nothing  else;  but  in  the  timo 
allotted  to  music,  which  is  CO  minutes  per  week,  he  would  hove  no 
time  left  for  songs.  In  this  dilemma  the  divided  course  taken  by  the 
department  is  a good  one;  but  if  an  abundance  of  good  song  material 
that  could  serve  also  for  technical  study  wpro  at  hand,  the  gain  that 
would  result  in  efficiency  ondwn  broadening  and  enriching  the  course 
is  surely  obvicsis.  ' '• 

Another  tendency  that  is  at  variance  with  the  strict  intentions  of 
the  music  hooks  in  use  was  noted  in  the  primary  gnides  of  a few 
schools.  It  consisted  in  the  adoption  of  some  features  of  the  “song- 
study  ” method  in  a form  modified  by  the  nature  and  amount  of  the 
musical  material  available,  and  possibly,  by  the  pedagogical  faith  of 
the  department.  The  general  outlines  of  this  method  have  already 
been  given.1  The  phase  of  the ‘“song-study” method  found  was  the 
use,  in  first  nnd  seeondjjrndes,  of  songs  of  “ song-study  ” type.  These 
were  taken  from  boolts  flint  follow  the  “song-study”  method,  and 
were  mimeographed  nnd  sent-out  to  tenchei^  to  be  copied  by  them 
upon  the  blackboard.  No  evidence  was  found,  in  departmental  out- 
lines or  by  observing  the  practice  in  the  schoolrooms,  of  a well  • 
wrought  plan  for  dealing  with  these' songs.  An  outline*  for  first 
grades  directs,  “observation  work  from  songs  on  board,”  but  the 
. exact  nature  of  The  work  and  the  specific  songs  to  be  used  are  not 
stated.  Doubtless  more  explicit  directions  were  given  in  meetings 
for  teachers;  but  tlie  conclusion  is  that  the  work  is  Vague  and  un- 
formed, and  this  is  borne  out  by  a survey  of  practice  in  the  school- 
rooms. ‘Against  this  conclusion  must  be  weighed  the  fact'  that  tlie 
i the  time  of  the  survey,  was  in  its-opening  month.  Observo- 

tions  of  songs  could  not  bp-expected  from  first  grades  at  such  a time. 

I In  one  second  grade,  however,  nn  “observation”  song  was  found 
clearly  and  neatly  written  upon  the  blackboard,  ready  for  study  by 
the  rhildren.  Instead,  however,  of  first  reviewing  the  song  as  a 
song,  the  children  attacked  it,psing  syllables,  as  a pi^re  sight-singing 
exercise.  The  conclusion  from  this  incident,  apd  ns  a result  of  the  " 
survey  ns  n whole,  is  that  attempts  nt  the  “song-study”  method  are 
.not  fully*  pnd  systematically  developed,  but  nrc,  because  suitable  . 
material  for  their  development  is  lacking,  somewhat  timidly  ex- 
perimcntol.  .The  presence  of  such  effort* nt  all,  however,  brings  a 
differant  atmosphere  into  the  schoolroom,  nnd  the  attempts  are  inter- 
esting as  giving  evidence  of  tendencies  that' are  at  variance  with^he  ■ 
cbflrse  in  use,  lind  that  transcend  it.  - ■ 

} The  school  just  referred  to,  in  which  an  “observation”  song  was 
, studied  in  second  grade,  cxhihfted  somo  of  the  best  results  seen  in 
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the  system.  The  tone  in  singing  was  ideal,  the  spirit  of  the  pupils 
beautiful.  They  sang  with  manifest  delight,  and  it  was  a delight  in 
the  beauty  of  music  rather  than  in  the  physical  act  of  singing.  In 
sight-singing  they  were  quick,  alert,  Ini  achieved  success  through  an 
• uplift  of  mind  rather  than  through  a shrewdly  rational  drive  nf 
mind.  In  consequence  their  tone  remained  easy  and  the  spirit  of 
music' remained  in  the  rooms.  This  school,  which  was  :y  primary 
school,  and  embraced  but  the  first  four  grades,  must  be  held  f.  rep- 
resent. for  those  grades,  the  aims  of  the  department  successfully 
attained,  for  all  was  the  result  of  the  plan  and  system  prescribed 
elsewhere,  but'  not  so  successfully  administered  everywhere. 

The  aims  of  the  department,  so  revealed,  are  open  to  very  little 
criticism;  bAt  the  means  used  and,  at  hand  for. attaining  them  are 
openrfo  more.  If  means  were  better,  such  results  would  be  more  fre- 


quent ^nlso  the  results  attained  in  this  same  school  would  be  reached 
by  mqp>  normal  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  Shortcomings  in 
means  are,  here  as  elsewhere,  the  unfortunato  quality  and  insufficient 
quantity  of  the  material  provided  and  the  consequent  duality,  previ- 
ously mentioned,  of  aim  and  practice.  This  duality,  this  balance  in 
opposition  of  the  artistic  and  technical  phases  of  instruction,  is  un- 
avoidable while  the  present  material  only  is  nt4hnnd.  Doubtless  the 
department  accepts  it  as  an  e,vit  to  be  borne,  rather  than  as  a normal 
plan  to  be  administered. 

The  mode  of  treating  monotones  which  is  systematically  followed 
throughout  the  schools  of  the  city  was  illustrated  in  this  same  school. 
The  monotones,  in  n segregated  group,  ;were  encouraged  to  try  vari- 
ous calls,  cries,  and  tones;  in  high  register,  using  high  and  frontally  , 
placed  vowels  in  connection  with  consonants  adapted  to  the  same 
purpose,  such  ns  m*m.  This  work  wns  admirably  done  and  achieved 
quick  and  good  results.  The  percentage  of  monotones  throughout  the 
schools  generally  was  observed  to  be  small.  Furthermore,  the  depart- 
mental outlines  present  a good  discussion  of  the  subject  and  give 
valuable  directions,  and  the  elementary  teachers  givo  evidence  con- 
tinually of  clear  understanding  and  live  interest.  It  may  be  said, 
therefore,  that  a real  technic  for  treating  monotones  is  general  in  the 
schools,  and  this  technic  rests  upon  the  right  premise:  namely,  that 
the  monotone  is  almost  invariably  vocal,  not  aural:  that,  in  other 
words,  ho  is  not  defective  in  recognition  of  tones,  but  unskilled  or 
awkward  in  making  vocal  adjustments  to  produce  them.  Ho  needs 
only  to  bo  lifted  from  the  level  of  his  speaking  voice — the  fnethanism 
of  which  1m  is  wrongly  trying  to  usa^-to  the  level  of  his  light,  small 
singing  vcucc,  and  feel  the  mechanistic  manner  of  its  production  to 
be  cured.  ' 


.This  cure  the  plan  observed  is  well  designed. to  effect. 
tb  criticism,  perhaps,  only  in  two  respects— though  all 
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j would  not  agree  upon  these  matters.  One  is  the  belief  that  jtlie  man-, 
ner  of  breathing  affects  the  monotone  in  his  endeavors  to  produce 
the  right  pitch  and  that  exercises  in  breathing  should  therefore  be  • 

' gi'eiv.  It  is  rather  vgrv  doubtful  if  the  excessively  full  breaths  taken 
I do  not  cause  a tightening,  of  the  throat  that  increases  the  difficulty. 
This  same  packing  of  the.  lungs  wijh  breath  is  systematically  prac- 
ticed  with  all  children,  in  all  grades,  and  is  subject  to  the^same  doubt 
in  this  larger  Held,  especially  in  primary  grades. 

The  other  point  is  the  directing  of  the  child  to  conscious  position- 
ing of  his  lips,  tongue,  and  jaw.  The  outliaes^liggest  this,  and  a 
little  of  it  was  observed.  To  the  extent  that  it  is  done  it  is  laid.'  The 
j child  can  not  direct  the  physiological  process  half'so  well  by  con- 
scious manipulation  as  lie  can  by  unconscious  imitation  of  the  tone 
and  manner, of  the  teacher.  He’ is  likely,  rather,  to  fall  into  a host 
of  bad  practices  if  lie  thinks  how  (physiologically)  he  sings  at  all. 

But  in  practice,  in  San  Francisco,  reliance  is  placed,  in  the*  main, 
upon  imitation  of  the  mood,  manner,  and  tone  of  the  teacher;  and 
the  results  generally  are  so  .good  that  there  can  certainly  be  no  serious  : 
misdirection.  Another  suggest  ion  that  might,  be  offered,  however,  is  j 
-that  the  result  can  l>e  obtained- with  less  effort,  less  disarranging  of 
the  regular  schedule  of  school  activities,  and  with  less  danger  of  mak- 
ing the  child  self-conscious,  by  a plan’  of  individual  singing,  sys-  i 
tematically  carried  on  ns  n regular  part  of  the  daily  lesson,  than  by 
these  special  lessons  for  monotones.  * 

A feature  of  practice  that  was  observed  with  depressing  frequency  . 
was  the  use  of  the  old  “ hand  signs  ” for  indicating  steps  of  the  scale 
that  were  to  be  sung.  The  practice  is  an  official  part,  of  the  course.  j 
being  required  by  the  departmental  outlines.  It  is  quite  useless,  and  j 
is  even  deterrent.  The  symbols  for  tones  are  notes  upon  the  staff,  and 
when  the  time  conies  for  approaching  them  they  may  as  weil  be  i 
approached  directly.  To  learn -other  symbols,  of  totally  different 
nature,  does  not  facilitate  learning  the  rugular  symbols' later.  To 
delay— ami  do  something  else  meanwhile  -is  not  to  prepare.* 

Vet  in  the  San  Francisco  schools  two  sets  of  symbols  other  than 
: those  of  stn  ff  notations  are.  regulnrly  used,  and  a facile  technic  on  the 

part  of  the  pupils  is  required  ifl  each  form.  The  two  arc  “hand 
signs  ’ and  what  is  termed  in  the  departmental  outlines  the  “ vertical . ! 

staff  ’’—often  termed  the  scale  “ ladder.”  It  consists  of  a ladder-like  : 
figure  having  eight  rounds,  labeled  with  numbers  from  1 to  8 and  thfe 
corresponding  syllables,  do  to  do:  A third  device  that  is  also  used 
in  first  yeur  is  an  outline  of  a stairway,  of  eight  steps,  marked  as 
. were  the  rounds  of  the  “ ladder.”  * • 

’The  staff  is  not  presented  in  first  year,  but  the  scale  is  taught  by 
^Hnb1^  and  interval  drill  is  given,  using  these  devices.  In  second  j 
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grades  the  staff  is  presented  and  used,  but  the  use  of  hand  signs  and 
the  vertical  staff  for  interval  drill  is  continued.  The  percentage  of 
time  given  to  this  interval  drill  is  moderate,  but  the  practice  at  all 
in  these  grades  is  divergent  from  a better  road  of  progress,  and  the 
symbols  used  for  it,  especially  the  hand  signs,  make  it  still  more 
objectionable. 

To  separate  intervallic  leaps  from  their  employment  in  song,  divest 
them- of  all’ accent  and  rhythm,  and  then  present  them,  abstract  and 
meaningless  and  through  forms  of  symbolization  that  are  temporary, 
and  require  the  child  of  six  or  eight  years  to  acquire  a considerable 
technic  in  them  when  he  might  be  dealing  with  music  itself— all 
of  this  is,  to  genuine  musical  education, "what  skill  in  solving  some 
. form  of  mathematical  puzzles. is  to  live,  progressive  “ number  " work ; 
namely,  the  acquisition  of  a technic  that  does  not  function  when 
applied  to  the  realities  of  the  subject  itself.  It  implies  the  mistaking 
of  a factor  for  the  whole,  the  division  of  one  organic  subject  into  a 
multitude  of  subjects,  each  pursued  as  though  it  wero  an  end  in  itself.  • 

There  is  constant  chance  in  all  school  music  everywhere  of  a 
cleavage  like  this  merely  because  the  process  of  teaching  music  is 
complex.  The  children  must,  use  their  voices;  therefore  vojee  train- 
ing may  beccmc  set  off  os  a separate  process.  They  must  use  their 
ears;  hence  a separate  set  of  practices  for  ear  training.  They  must 
feel  rhythm;  therefore  the  development  of  rhythmic  feeling  is  some- 
times begun  as  an  independent  process.  They  must  make  skips; 
hence  interval  drill.  They  must  sing  freely  in  various  musical 
moods;  therefore  the  singing  of  inspirational  songs  again  as  a sepa- 
rate feature.  This  list  might  be  added  to  indefinitely. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  instruction  is  to  be  split  up  into  many  partial 
endeavors  and  the  whol£  time  to  the  subject  is  to  be  only  an  hour 
a week,  some  features  will  lie  unduly  exploited  and  others  will  be 
unduly  disregarded.  In  a largo  system  of  schools  there  will  be 
found,  too,  teachers  of  different  tendencies,  some  of  whom  will  con- 
•centrato  on  one  feature,  sjgme  upon  another.  One  instanco  is  recalled 
of  perfectly  phenomenal  work  with  hand  signs.  It  was  with  a third- 
grade  class,  but,  as  the  term  was  just  begun,  the  work  was  a review 
of  second-grade  work,  where  response  to  hand  signs  is  especially 
drilled.  The  teacher's  hand  moved  with  lightning  rapidity;  it 
6eemed  almost  beyond  the  capability  of  the  human  eye  to  follow  it, 
yet  the  children  responded  with  awe-inspiring  infallibility.  They 
sang  instantaneously  any  tone  of  the  scale  in  any  conceivable  relation 
. aP  the  teacher's  hand  indicated  it,  but  the  probability  is  that  had 
a song  of  far  simpler  elements  been  placed  before  them  in  staff  no- 
• tation,  to  sing  fluently,  rhythmically,  musically  at  sight,  with 
syllables,  they  would  havo  met  defeat 
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To  modify  the  innermost  subjective  moods  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  in  the  direction  of.  purification,  elevation,  and  strengthening 
of  mood  is  the  aim  of  school  music;  and  this  must  be  done  almost 
altogether  through  the  medium  of  vocal  music,  delicately  and  skill- 
fully managed  so  as  to  make.it  produce  its  utmost.  The  song  is 
f , ' an<l  |n  il  0,1  the  members  meet  in  intricate  and  perfectly 

f . nc*^  re*nt‘°n.  Not  only  are  all  the  members  in  the  song,  but 
•t  is  there  only  that  their  meaning,  their  purpose,  their  mode  of 
functioning  can  bo  described.  To  attack  the  song  directly,  there- 
fore,  not  only  saves  time  but  leads* to  an  educational  result  of  quite 
different  quality.  It  is  true  that  unification  can  not  be  always  quite 
complete;  tho  attention  must  be  turned  specifically  now  to  one  musi- 
cal element,  now  .to  another,  for  the  moment  This  is  the  reason, 
indeed,  for  attacking  the  complete  musical  expression  itself  first  If 
this  is  done,  any  clfement,  separated  in  later  analysis  from  the  song, 
can  not  be  thought  of  in  unrelated  fashion  as  it  must  be  when  ap- 
proached from  its  own  isolated  base.  There  should  be  constant  en- 
deavor,  nevertheless,  to  unify  the  various  processes.  In  a large 
system  of  schools  they  are  bound  to  draw  apart,  for  the  reasons  stated 
ab(ove,  rather  than  draw  together,  unless  the  utmost  effort  toward 
unincatiorj  is  made. 

The  amalgamating  force  in  Sinn  Kranciscp  may  be  stated  as  high 
valuation  of  the  joy  of  song  and  sympathy  with  childhood  and  con- 
sequent discernment  of  tho  worth  to  children  of  truly  musical  values. 
Against  this  the  disintegrating  force  of  the  material  provided  is  con- 
stantly operative.  The  books  present.clearly  the  divisional  scheme— 
and  books  always  will  be,  and  must,  be,  to  a large  extent,  followed  by 
a corps  oi  teachers.  Consequently  we  have  the  duality  of  course, 
previously  described,  and  the  further  breaking  up  of  the  technical 
course  into  the  several  processes  mentioned  above. 

•Severh  1 features  of  instruction  remain  either  for  additional  com- 
nicnt  or  for  first  discussion.  Mention  has  been  made  of  the  feature 
of  formal  vocal  practice  ns  on  indication  of  the  trend  toward  the 
vocal  side  of  music,  and  at  the  same  point,  and  later  in  connection 
with  the  discussion  of  work  with  monotones,  the  advisability  of 
directing  tho  conscious  attention  of  primary-grade  children  to  the 
manner  of  producing,  developing,  or  placing  tone  has  been  ques- 
tioned. The  qmphasis  upon  this  phase  of  school  music,  both  in  suc- 
cessive outlines  to  teachers  and  in  practice  in  the  schoolroom,  is  quite 
extraordinary.  It  is  mentioned  here,  in  a third  critical  light,  as 
another  of  the  separate  and  divergent  features  that  should  all  be' 
blended. 

The  vocnl  practice  is  not,  if  must  bo  said  again,  bad  in  itself,  but  is 
remarkably  correct  and  clever.  The  points  in  question  are  rather 
the  quality  and  proportion  of  attention  given  it,  its  applicability  to 
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very  young  chihlren.  nnd  its  separateness.  As  revealing  the 
for  the  somewIvjU  critical  attitude  of  this  report,  it  innv  he  said  th.-.t 
wlule  the  tone  and  singing  in  the  San  Francisco  schools  is  good,  it  is 
equaled  in  many  cities  where  the  attention  is  suheonscious  as  related 
to  voice  production  nnd.  whew  no  vocal  .practice  as  a formal  and 
separate  stop  is  ever  undertaken. 

I>ictation.  oral  and  written,  is  systematically  planned  and  ad- 
mirably carried  on  throughout  all  the  grades.  No  feature  of  practice 
observed  deserves  heartier  commendation  than  this.  'Through  it  the 
pupils  are  receiving  valuable  ear  training.  It  serves  in  this  respect 
to  balance  the  too  great  stress  put  upon  the  purely  singing  phase  of 
the  instruction.  It  was  never  inappropriate  to  the  age  of  the  child, 
and,  while  necessarily  a somewhat  separate  feature,  it  was  never  more 
formally  stpuratc  than  the  nature  of  the  practice  and  the  nature  of 
the, musical  material  studied  required.  If  songs  were  the  material 
provided  for.  technical  study,  then  .fragments  of  these  songs  nnd 
intervals  and  characteristic  tonal  features  of  the  particular' songs 
subjected  at  the  time  to  study  could  well  become  the  basis,  especially 
in  the  lower  grades,  for  dictation  work : hut  they  are  not.  and  nothin" 
belter  than  is  at  present  done  can  he  done.  This  statement  i*  sweep* 
ing.  hut  i>  justly  so. 

A detail  of  practice  that  was  annoying,  hut  that  was  sporadic  and 
quite  outside  the  intention  of  the  department,  was  the  constant  sing- 
ing with  the  pupils  by  some  teachers  on  familiar  songs.  In  one  or 
two  primary  rooms  it  indoubt ful  whether  the  children  have  ever 
heard  their  own  voices  unsupported.  Their  singing  would  probably 
be  quite  weak  and  flat  were  the  dominating  captainship  of  the 
teacher  withdrawn.  The  children  should  lie  permitted  to  And  their 
own  impulse  to  sing,  within  themselves,  should  hear  their  own  voices 
so  that  they  can  gradually  form  an  idea  of  the  effect  produced  nnd 
the  effects  possible  to  produce,  should  acquire  the  sense  of  responsi- 
bility nnd  the  confidence  that  unsupported  singing  bv  them  would 
give.  All  of  this  is  obvious,  nnd  the  practice  noted  probably  is  an 
.unfortunate  habit  formed  unconsciously.  The  regular  teachers  will 
have  to  guard  themselves  in  this  particular,  ns  supervision  is  too 
scant  to  guard  against  it  for  them. 

Individual  singing  is  an  extremely  valuable  practice  that  should  he 
incorporated,  in  n systematic  nnd  well-planned  form,  as  an  integral 
feature  of  every  school  course.  It  was  mentioned  in  the  paragraph  * 
tjcvptcd  to  monotones.  As  planned  by  Mr.  Giddings,  director  of 
music  in  Minneapolis,  it  enables  the  teacher  to  hear  all  the  pupils  in 
a room  individually  in  three  or  four  minutes,  with  several  valuable 
by-products  secured  meanwhile,  and  with  no  divergence  from  the 
general  line  of  study  and  progress-Aio  separateness.  _ 
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The  outlines  current  in  Sun  Francisco  direct  that  individual  sing- 
inp  l>e  done  but  provide  no  plan,  and"  no  evidence  of. anything  like 
systematic  practice  of  the  feature  was  seen  durinp  our  entire  period 
of  visiting,  Such  work  as  may  be  done  later  in  the  term  is  certainly 
not  organized  in  any  such  way  ns  to  give  individual  practice  regu- 
l.irly  to  every  pupil  within  n specified  period.  There  is  value, "of 
course,  in  work  that  falls  short  of  this,  but  the  much,  preater  value 
of  thorough  practice  could  he  pained  with  no'incrcnse  in  the  time  or 
elfort  required.  It  is  the  only  approved  practice'that  is  notably  lack- 
in"  in  t!ie  Sm'i  Francisco  plan. 

There  is  great  interest /in  instrumental  music  nmonp  the  pupih 
of  the  San  Frflnebeo  schools,  and.  considering  the  difficulties- in  tin 
"".v  of  its  encouragement  -difficulties  that  are  in  the  wav  of  the  de- 
partment of  music  .everywhere,  and  that  will  be  discussed  in  the 
chapter  on  administration— it  has  received  a degree  of  nltciition  and 
support  that  could  hardly  have  been  expected.  Pupils  who  play  the 
, piano  are  soupht  out.  are  asked  to  play  for  school  proprams  anil  are 
-•appointed  to  serve  as  accompanists  for  the  school.  Still  richer  in 
officct.  and  requiring  infinitely  more  of  a contribution  0f  time  and 
•effort  from  some  devoted  teacher  or  supervisor,  has  been  the  organi- 
zation of  school  .orchestras.  In  several  schools  visited,  orchestras 
were  in  process  of  organization  for  the  term,  and  their  first  rehearsal 
was  being  looked  forward  to  eagerly.  Naturally  there  was  not  much 
to  hear,  for  a number  of  the  more  advanced  members  in  elementary 
school  orchestras  are  always  from  eighth  grades,  and  these  had  jltst  . 
been  promoted  to  liigli  schools.  The  interest  shown,  however,  by  ail 
members  of  the  teaching  staff  with  whom  discussion  of  orchestral  * 
work  was  held,  and  their  enthusiastic  readiness  to  give  help,  was 
delightful.  It  revealed  another  one  of  the  voluntary  contributions 
that  devoted  teachers  and  principals  in  San  Francisco  ‘make  to  the 
school  system -when  opportunities  for  service  to  the  children  would 
otherwise  go  by  unimproved.'  Orchestral  practice  in  schools  deserves 
not  only  snob  interest  but.  in  addition,  systematic  administrative  pro-  ' 
vision.  No  concerted  activity  that  young  people  can  undertake 
brings  forth  finer  qualities  of  spirit  within  them  than  does  their 
cooperation  in  orchestral  playing.  » An  orchestra  in  a ‘school  helps 
greatly  also  to  organize  a desirable  school  spirit  and  to  grace  public 
functions  of  the  school.  Added  to  this  is- tin-  interest  in  absolute 
or  pure  music,  as  distinguished  from  song,  which' it  disseminates 
quite  insensibly  among  the  pupils,  and  the  knowledge  of  orchestral 
instruments  andlippreciation  of  orchestral  idiom  which  it  imparts  to 
them.  For  the  sake  of  these  values  and  others  which  will  he  dis- 
cussed in  the  section  “Music  in  the  High  Schools"  it  deserves  to  be 
fostered.  At  the  time  of  the  survey  the  number  of  Orchestras  and* 
the  number  of  players  for  the  current  tenn  could  not  be  accurately 


foretold;  but,  while  exact  figures  were  not  available,  it  was  computed 
that  at  the  end  of  1013  there  were  about  *.>0  ft -chest  roa  in  the  80  cle- 
merit  arv  schools,  with  Approximately  1 1?0  niemWrs. 

V.  MUSIC  IN  II10II  8C1IOOLA. 

Music  in  high  schools  is  n tiranch  of  comparatively  Into  growth. 
Fifteen  .years  ago  only  a number  -to  small  that  it  may  practically  be 
ignored  of  even  the  most  advanced  Inch  schools  had  any  systematic 
work  m music  beyond  chorus  practice,  and  in  the  great  majority  of 
IiirIi  schools  Ibis  was  a -recreational  school  activity  rather  than  a pro- 
gressive course  of  instruction.  The  cause  undoubtedly  was  tlie 
academic  nature  of  the  curriculum  which  was  then  dominated  by 
the  college;  and' to-day.  even,  the  average  American  college  is  a pa- 
thetic if  not  a sin  islet*  figure.  in  the  picture  of  our  national  musical 
development.  With  the  growing  emancipation  of  the  high  school 
from  the  academic  traditions  of  former  years,  music,,  along,  with 
manual  training  mid  other  subjects,  began  Jo  find  its  place. 

( It  is  eminently  "right  that  music  should  have  place,  and  large  place, 
in  a htgh-fchool  course. # At  no  period  in  life  is  the  individual  so  well 
tuned  k>  the  message  of  music  and  so  re.s|xinsive  to  the  g.xxl  in- 
fluences it  may  radiate  ns  in  these  years  of  adolescence.  The  sense* 
are  quick,  the  inaginution  keen  and  nlijrt;  the  mood  nnture  sensitive, 
resjionsivc,  and  intense.  "Hie  ordered  and  balanced  expression  in 
great  music  of  all  the  teeming  thoughts  and  feelings  tlmrflood  the 
adolescent  mind,  mnv  wcjl  prevent  ill-ordered  nml  violent  expression* 
of  them  in  less  desirable  clmnnols.  Also,  if  we  are  to  have  in  our 
adult  popiilnlion  a body  of  intVIligent  and  discriminating  music 
lovers,  (here  inlist  bc.g<xAbco;ics('s  i«‘  music  in  our  high  schools.  The 
work  done  in  the  eight  years  l-eloVwill  fail  nml  die  if  progressive  in 
terest  is  not  maintained  throughout  the  four  succeeding  years  of  high- 
rcluiol  life.  Again,  the  work  in  the  elementary*  schools,' ovciv  if  it 
were  not  lost,  would  not.  connect  with  the  advanced  musical  interests 
and  activities  of  a community.  To  paraphrase  Commissioner  Clax- 
ton,  the  elementary  schools  complete  tlit|gdiication  of  .the  child;  the 
high  schools  begin  (lie  education  of  the  man.  Applied  to  music,  the 
elementary  schools  can  compass  tlie  training  of  the  ear  and  the  mas- 
tery of  p|c|0ptnry  theory  and  the  technic  of  sight  singing,  guarding 
the  voice  meanwhile.  They  can  not  do  much  more  than  (his  (al- 
though the  wny  in  which  this  is  done  has  great  directive  power  for 
the  future)  for  lack  of  time  nnd  because  of  the  nature  and  capabili- 
ties of  the  minds  they  nre  dealing  with. 

' Musical  appreciation  can  hot  be  taught  .in  these  early  years,  be- 
cause the  pupils  as  a-  body  di>  not  have  the  knowledge  of  tonal  and 
formal  structure,  biography,  history,  and  instrumental  development 
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that  oro  necessary  to.lha  true  appreciation  of  absolute  music,  nor  the 
background  of  world  experience  and  reenltnnt  range  of  moods  tliat 
ara  expressed  in  great  opcrnticor  other  emotionally  delineatlvo  music. 
The  - ledge  of  form,  biography,  and  history  might  be  given;  but^ 
elementary  instruction  and  training  are  more  appropriate  ntyl  urgent 
at  the  time,  and  tho  advanced  knbwledge  ciyi  l>e  gained  morq  appro-  . 
prmtely  later.  The  range  of  moods  cun  nojt  bo  imparted,  and  it  is 
injurious  to  attempt  to  develop  them.  The  child  should  bo  led  to 
tlimk  as'a  child  and  speak  ns  a child— albeit,  a bright  and  well-edu- 
eated  chifd.  Itut'at  the  age  of  adolescence  these  advanced  phases  of . 
study  and' development  liecome  highly  appropriate,  and  thc.founda- 
tion  work  that  should  be  dope  liefore  ythev  nre  undertaken  has  had 
time  for  its  completion.  j 

A digression  must  be  made  hero.  The  age  at  which  tho  chnngw 
in.rdin  ational  content  should  Iks  made,  the  ago  at  which  the  educA, 
tion  of  the  man  begins,  is  more  acuratcly  12  years  than  14 ; that  is,-it 
arrives  at  tin-completion  of  the  sixth*  year  *iif- the  elementary  school 
rather  than  nt  the  end  of  the  eighth.  Kccognition  of  this  fact  by 
educators  accounts  for  the  rapid  growth-  in  favor  of  the  “ six-throe- 
tliree  plan,  w-liich  divides  the  pupils  school  period  into  six  years 
for  the  elementary  school.-three  years  for  the  preparatory,  or  junior 
high  school,  and  three  vent*  for  the  senior  high  schools.  In  the  light 
of  it  the  present  seventh  and  eighth  grades  would  seem  to  be  outside 
the  reach  of  the  above  recommendations  for  the  elementary  school  as 
contrasted  with  the  high  school.  In  reply,  it  ijnay  l»e  confessed,  that 
the  six-llircc-three  pliin,  in  music  ns  inallsubjects,  is  right,  and  that 
the  change  in  the  trend  of  musical  education  would  come  IsMteVot 
the  tune  it  preseril»es.  Ilut  to  make  such  change  implies  the  adop- 
tion «>f  the  departmental  form  of  administration,  the  congregation 
. <>f  la-rge  numbers  of  seventh,  eighth*  and  ninth  year  pupils  in  central 
schools,  the  provision  of  an  elaborate  new  equipment,  and  the  division 
of  music  into  several  different  branches,  some  of  which  should  be 
elect ive-^- for  surely  not  even  ffift  musical  enthusiast  will  hold  that  ! 
every  pupil  should  he  required  to  study  Inirmonv  or  musical  history 
and  appreciation.  Until  these  changes -p  re  made  it  will  be  necessary 
to  treat  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  even  if  the  plan  is  imperfect, 
os  the  summit  of  the  elementary  rather  than  the  base  of  the  secondary 
school  system. 

* % « 


Another  obserrntion  that  can  bo  math*  better  parenthetically  here 
than  elsewhere  is  on.  the  buying  of  talking  machines  for  work  in 
musient  appreciation  in  the  elementary  schools.  In  view  of  the  fore- 
going arguments  it  would  be  better  to  spend  the  samo  amount  of 
money  for  beautiful  and  appropriate  music  for  seventh  and  eighth 
grades— for  they  need  it.gtdly-^or  for  supplying  bilking  machines 


in  the  high  schools,  where  their  installntion  is  urgently  Accessary , if 
the  newly  adopted  courses  in  high-school  music  are  to  be  carried  out. 

It  has  been  said  that  music  is  a comparatively  late  addition  to  the 
high-school  curriculum.  In  San  Francisco  its  installation  in  a serious 
way  is  very  late  indeed,  dating  only  from  August.  1910.  Before  that 
date  there  had  been,  throughout  the  five  years  preceding,  some'effort 
made  toward  inaugurating  such  work,  but  the  provisions  were  totally 
inadequate  to  the  task  of  building  a broad  and  strong  system.  There 
were  five  high  schools  to  be  served.  One  teacher  of  high-school  music 
• was  appointed  and  occupied  the  position  for  three  years,  ^beginning 
in  1910.  By  adapting  an  itinerant  program  this  teacher  was  able 
to  carry  on  chorus  practice. in  all  five  schools.  Certainly  this  work 
was  worth  while.  And  must  have  been  effective  in  holding. hundreds 
and  thousands  of  girls  anil  boys  in  some  sort  of  interest  in  .music,  but 
it  was  far  from  giving  music  the  power  and  prestige  it  should  have. 
Meanwhile  another  valuable  uctivity,  the  good  effects  of  which  are 
yet  strongly  evident,  was  begun.  The  superintendent  of  schools  in 
San  Francisco,  himself  an  accomplished  musician,  gathered  for  regu- 
lar rehearsals  the  players  of  orchestral  instruments  in  all  the  high 
schools,  and  an  excellent  high-scliool  orchestra  was  born.  For  the  three 
years,  coterminous  with  those  during  which  the  chorus  work  described 
ttns  continued,  .the  superintendent  instructed  and  difecied  this  or- 
chestra. This  unique  fact  gave  the  work  a most  favorable  setting,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  provided  leadership  of  unusual  experience  arid 
competence.  An  impetus  and  prestige  were  given  to  orchestra  work 
which  will  not  be  lost  in  years.  In  191.1  the  teacher  of  music  re- 
signed anil  another  was  immediately*  appointed!  The  superintendent, 
at  this  juncture,  was  forced  by  the  pressure  of  administrative  duties 
to  transfer  the  directorship  of  the  orchestra  to  the  new  teacher,  who 
thereafter  had  to  cope  with  a still  more  extended  field.  Notwith- 
standing fids,  the  choruses  and  orchestra  were  continued,  harmony 
classes  were  organized  and  maintained,  and  valuable  instruction  in 
musical  biography,  history,  and  application  was  given  as  incidental 
to  the  chorus  work.  * ‘ 


Onepther  official  effort  was  made  to  encourage  the  study  of  music, 
namely,  the  authorization  by  the  board  of  education  of  the  granting 
of  credits  to  high  school  students  for  instruction  received  from  pri- 
vate touchers  outside  tit*  school.  In  one  high  school  much  benefit 
to  many  students  has  resulted  from  the  operation  of  this  plan,  but 
in  the  other  high  schools  very  little  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the 
provision,  and  it  is  practically  an  abandoned  and  forgotten  ruling. 
Some  divergence  of  opinion  was  found  men  among  members  of  the 
teaching  6tatf,  as  to  whether  the  rule  wus  in  force  or  had  been  re- 
scinded. This  uncertainty  is  due  to  features  of  administration  which 
;will  be  mentioned  later.  The  rule, -however,  is  still  in  force. 
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While  the  music  that  is  provided  for  by  official  nction  is  the  main 
interest  of  our  inquiry,  it  is  impossible  to  pass  by,  without  comment 
and  praise,  the  instances  of  individual  contribution  that  have  often 
been  made  to  the  advancement  of  the  subject.  The  voluntary  effort 
of  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  conducting  an  orchestra  for  three 
years  has  already  been  mentioned.  In  one  high  school  there  was  a 
large  library  of  carefully  written  and  skillfully  made  arrangements 
of  classical  pieces,  for. first,  second,  and  third  violins  (in  lieu  of 
viola),  and  ’cello,  made  by  the  principal  of  that  school.  By  such 
means,  a string  quartette,  has  been  maintained  for  many  terms.  In 
another  school  one  of  the  regular  tenchers  maintained  an  orchestra 
of  student  membership  for  two  years,  during  which  time  they  met 
in  his  own  home  every  Sunday  evening  for  rehearsal  from  8 o’clock 
to  10.  This  spirit  of  the  teachers  is  beautiful,  but  a city  should  not 
leave  the  welfare  of  its  youth,  in  any  particular  whatsoever,  so  un- 
provided for  that  the  lack  calls  forth,  from  those  in  position  to  see 
it,  instant  response  of  a self-sacrificing  kind. 

The  branches  of  music  recommended  for  stiuly  in  high  schools  bv 
the.  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education  of 
the  National  Education  Association  ’ are  chorus,' Orchestral  ensemble 
harmony,  appreciation,  and  the  crediting  toward  graduation  of  the 
study  of  music  applied  (as  voice,  organ,  piano,  violin,  or  any  instru- 
ment  of  the  symphonic  orchestra)  under  outside  tenchers.  As  a 
somewhat  exceptional  offering,  counterpoint  is  recommended;  and 
glee  clubs  and  bands  arc  nlso  mentioned  ns  of  value  in  some  schools 
and  classes,  conformable  to  certain  conditions  of  general  depart- 
mental organization.  It  is  impossible  to  discuss  here  the  fitting  of 
these  courses  into  diverse  high  school  systems,  with  regard  to  suit- 
able proportioning  of  the  work  ns  to  years,  lidurs,  credits,  and  com- 
parative emphasis.  Those  interested  must.be  referred  to  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  music  itself,  which  would  need  restatement  here 
almost  in  its  entirety  if  full  discussion  were  attempted.  It  need  be 
. sa,d  nt  Prescnt  on'y  chorus  practice,  orchestral  ensemble,  har- 
mony, appreciation;  nnd  the  crediting  of  outside  study  nre  the  basic 
appropriate  offerings  m almost  any  city  system  of  high  schools  under 
either,  the  four-year  or  the  six-year  plan— though  the  distribution 
of  the  courses  among  the  years  would  necessarily  be  different  in  the 
two  types  of  schools.  As  San  Francisco  follows,  in  effect,  the  four- 
year-plari,  that  plan  will  be  assumed  in  the  following  discussion.  ' 
t is  necessary  to  condense  also  the  statements  of  the  report  with 
regard  to  methods  nnd  results  that  should  be  Wight  in  each  of  the 
branches  of  miisicatl  study.  * 
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In  connection  with  chorus  practice  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciatiom  report  recommends,  in.  addition  to  purely  vocal  phases  of 
instruction,  that  contributory  study  bo  made  of  elementary  theory 
and  sight  singing  (with  less  advanced  groups)  and  of.  musical  ap- 
preciation (with  more  advanced  groups).  To  quote  an  additional 
paragraph  entire:  “An  invaluable  activity  further  is  the  learning 
itad  performing  of  some  suitable  standard  choral  work  every  semester 
by  the  school  chorus,  assisted  by  excellent  soloists  and  accompanied 
by  a large  orchestra.  No  surer  means  can  be  found  to  place  the  stu-/’ 
dent  in  sympathetic  relation  to.  the  advanced  musical  interests  in'  * ■ 
his  community.” 

Musical  appreciation  is  considered,  in  the  report,  to  be  particu- 
larly appropriate  for  the  third  and  fourth  year  classes,  though  it  is 
possible  to  introduce  it  earlier,  perhaps  in  modified  form,  and  secure 
results  of  value.  The  course  requires  the  employment  of  the  player 
piano,  talking  machine,  and  chorus  excerpts  and  the  contribution  of 
many  solo  and  ensemble  numbers  by  local  musicians.  Each  high- 
school  library  must  also  be  supplied  with  a generously  equipped 
music-section  containing  reference  works,  textbooks,  musical  scores, 
and  books  for  general  musical  reading.  A large  number  of  com- 
poses should  be  studied,  “ in  so  far  as  the  works  of  these  musters, ' 
engage  the  attention  of  the  world  to-day.”  Thg  compositions  studied^ 
“should  represent  all  important  media  of  expression,  as  piano,  or- 
chestra, chorus,  solo  voice,  solo  instruments,  chamber  music  ensem- 
bles, etc.”  They  should  also  “represent  all  varieties- of  form  and 
all  larger  forms,  os  the  song  forms,  sonata  form,  rondo,  etc.,  and 
the  opera,  oratorio,  cantata,  mass,  etc.”  They  should  be  character- 
istic of  a “composer's  form  or  style  at  his  best  and  most  individual 
moments.”  The  compositions  should  be  studied  not  only  in  their  in- 
dividual features,  but  also  “ in  relation  to  musical  esthetics,  with 
regard  to  the  nature  and  Validity  of  the  musical  ideals  upon  which 
they  rest.  The  ‘‘lecture  method  with  library, reference  is  recom-  . 
mended.  as  textbooks  of  the  exuct  kind  needed  are  hardly  to  be  found, 
if  at  all.  When  possible,  reported  concert  attendance  should  be  a 
feature  of  the  work.” 

Harmony,  according  to  the  report,  may  advantageously  he  offered 
in  the'fifst  two  years  of  high-school  work,  though  it  is  certainly  not 
inappropriate  to  the  last  two  years,  and  could  well  be  left  opqn  to 
the  students  of  those  years,  especially  if  the  more  mature  wortrejar 
appreciation  is  not  offered  in  tfie  school,  or  if  counterpoint  is  n6t  • 

■ offered.  “Art  academic  presentation  of  the  subject”  is  “heartily  ’ 
condemned.”  Ear  training,  carried  to  a point  that  involves  “aural 
recognition  of  all  the  harmonic  material  used,”  melody  writing,  the 
harmonization  of  melodies  (preferably  original)  rather  than  figured 
basses,  harmonic  analysis,  and,  in  general,  the  use  of  harmonic  mate* 
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nnl  in  tasteful  original  expression,  are  features  of  the  course  The 
r ,s  obvious.,  to  develop  artistic  musical  W rat^han  to 

stock  the  mind  with  dry  and  academic  knowledge. 

«eift°th!  tho^htofH0"8  With  rCgarAt0  orchestra  ensemble  will  pre. 
nT]  g * t,ie  committee  to  the  present  render.  The  report 

i3  j ?,mUS1flanship  thnt  “suits' from  ensemble  plnving  is  mor 
advanced  than  that  which  arises  from  ensemble  singing  ” and  e7  - 
Urges  upon  the  reasons  for  this  statement.  It  recommends:  ' 

First  The  Instruments  should  be  nlnv^i  in  - . 

s&zixs. rwiir"  szxr. . 

- 

.sir"  orc““i"  *i”u"1  •— ■««  ■»  — <». o, 

* Fourth.  Instruments  should  be  boucht  hv  ^ \ 

probity,  and  these  should  lie  lonn^i  B n , * r for  the  80,1001  t0  remain  school 

tlcular  school should  be  bought  ***  *U  USUal,y  IacklllS  *n  any  par- 

The  reasons  given  for  recommending  the  inclusion  of  outside  studv 

*•“  ■■igh-choo,  w be 

The  musical  proficiency  gained  is  likely  to  hold  richer  and  mow* 
practrcai  value  for  the  student  in  after  life  than  lie  could  gain  by 
the  same  amount  of  time  spent  on  an  intermural  study  * 

Pupils  constantly  are  constrained,  where  this  provision  is  lacking 
to  abandon  music  entirely;  at  the  high-school  U or  else  auhit 

“mpt^T  I StUdent  t0  8UCh  extre.m”®  unreasonable^. 16 
branches  and  one  courre  in  ZS^ery 

^WUh^recard°t 6 Wh°  pWrS“es  foUr  rc8",ar  branches  is  unSalle.08* 
With  regard  to  counterpoint,  which  is  considered  to  be  an  eveen 

*?  * ,nC'Uded  “onl*  Undcr  ^ftdly  favorable  com 
nc  hX  1 r°S,  lmp0rtant  “commendation  is  that  it  be  preferably 

included  under  harmony,  if  offered  at  all,  in  either  a two-year  or 
our-year  course,  and  that  it  follow  “the  methods  that  seek  fo  com 

f l™"1  ■*— «-.  -1. «« .b-rfivT, 

r:; 
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electives  and  require  ono  year  or  two  years,  or  more,  to  bo  spent  on 
some  selection  from  the  group.  This  plan  insures  a degree  of  flexi- 
bility that  will  suit  individual  needs  and  yet  provides  for  educational 
guidance.  | 

The  credit  for  music  is  in  all  cases  to  equal,  hour  for  hour;  that, 
given  in  other  subjects,  provided  that  Work  which  requires  nb  out- 
side preparation,  like  chorus  pract icq  with,  which  no  contributory 
study  is  combined,  shall  receive  only  half  credit  cqtnparcd  with 
studies  which'  do  require  .outside  preparation.  Such  an  evaluation, 
however,  must  not  b»-npplicd  to  music  only,  but  to  all  studies  alike. 


VI.  PRESENT  METHODS  AND  PRACTICE  ix  Music  in  the. iiion  schools  or 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


The  brief  outline  of  high-school  music  courses  given  at  the  end  of 
. the  preceding  section  represents  a consensus  of  opinion  based  upon 
much  experience.  The  courses  in  the  high  schools  of  San  Francisco, 
blit  a month  old  at  the  time  of  this  survey,  can  hardly  be  analyzed 
with  reference  to  influence  and  results;  but  a discussion  of  their  in- 
V-  tfntions  an‘l  provisions  in  comparispn  with  the  stnndnrd  just  out- 
^ lined  will  doubtless  bo  of  interest.  To  facilitate  such  discussion  the  * 
San  Francisco  outline  is  presented  here  entire : 
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Major  elective  course;  Harmony! 

Major  and  minor  scale  forms;  Intervals;  Triads  and  their  Inversions; 
Chord  relations;  Seventh  chords;  Suspensions;  Cadences;  Jin rmonizlug' 
of  melodies;  Original  composition  pertaining  to  this  period  of  study. 
(I^.^periocls  per  week;  four 'credits  per  term.) 

Minor  elective  course;  Musical  appreciation: 

Musical  history  I;  Composers  and  their  works,  from  early  period  to  Ilach. 
Handel,  nnd  Haydn;  Early  church  music;  Madrigals;  Simple  dnuce 

. ' forms;  The  primitive  orchestra;  Oratorio.  , , ' 

(Oue  period  per  week;  one  credit  per  term.) 


Tor  all  students:  t 

Sight  reading;  Ear  trainings  and  Chorus  singing. 

An  orchestra  will  he.  formed  upon  enrollment  of  an  adequate  number  of 
playera 

. Second  Year.  J * ■ * 


WIUJUI  UIVVIIMV 


Simple,  counterpoint;  Figurated  counterpoint; . Counterpoint  In  quarter 
notes;  Two  rind  three  voice,  movements;.  Double  counterpoint  etc; 
•Original  composition.  , ^ 

(Four. periods  perl  week ; four  credits  per  term.)  • 

. A ' , 
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Minor  elective  course ^Muaicitl  (appreciation: 

Musical  history  ITT  Continuing  composer*  uiul  their  works  to  1800;  Early 
oj'erit;  Development  of  musical  forms  In  H„|y.  cJennnuy,  and  France; 
Development  of  the  orchestra. 

• Hue  period  per  \v«»e1{ 

For  ull  students: 

, Sight  Tending;  Ear  training:  iiml  Part  singing 
Orchestral  practice. 


: one  crRilf  per  term. ) 


Third  Yvar. 

Major  elective  course;  Canon  and  fugue: 

Canon  In  straight  movement;  Canon  In  Inversions;  Canon  accompanied  by 
tv  <outrn|Mintal  parts;  Canon  In  three  and  four  purts;  Fugue;  Themes; 
, • ir  <t  and  free  fugues;  tlinv  anti  four  paris;  Original  composition. 

I roar  periods  |vr  week ; four  credits  per ‘year.) 

Minor  elective  course ; Musical  appreciation : ' 

Musical  history  III;  The  Wagnerlaa  cult;  Development  of  the 
drama;  Pague  and  soanta  forma. 

( One  period  per  week ; one  credit  per  term. ) 

F«*r.  all  students: 

Sight  rending;  Ear  training;  am!  Hart  singing. 

Orchestral  practice.  * 

'Fourth  Yjjar. 

* . 

Major  elective  course;  Orchestration ; 

The  stringed  orchestra;  Wood-wind  choir;  Brasaes;  Inatrumenta  of  per- 
cusslon ; Contrast  and  color;  Notation;  Conducting.  J 
( Four  periods  per  week  f four  credits  per  term. ) 

Minor  elective  course;  Musical  appreciation; 

Musical  history  IV;. The  modern  school;  The  symphony  orchestra:  Modem 
opera* 

(One  period  pec-week;  one  credit  per  term.) 

For  all  students: 

Sight  reading;  Ear  training;  and  Part  singing, 
orchestral  practice. 

fh°  strcnSth  of  tliis  course  is  nt  once  evident.  It  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the.ndvnnce  in  musical  power  that  would  come  to  Snn  Fran- 
cisco in  a term  of  years  if  the  provisions  and  intentions  of  this  course 
were  faithfully  carried  out  by  an  adequate  corps  of  high  school 
teachers  of  music.  There  would  not  only  be  the  direct  value  compre- 
hended in  the  advance  in  musiciptiship  on  the  part  of  the  music 
students,  but  musical  standards  would  be  advanced  all  alang  the  line, 
in  school  nnd  out  of  school,  by  the  silent  influence  of  the  standards* 
affirmed  in  the  public  schools.  The  introduction  of  such  d course  into 
the  ban  Francisco  high  schools  marks  a forward  movement  of  capital 
importance^  The  interest  and  encouragement  of  the  citizens  should 
be  extended  to  it  in  full  measure, -in  order  that  greater  numbers  of 
stjidents  may  join  the  classes  and  put  forth  the  quality  of  effort  that 
03815—17 20  - * . ; \ 


only  confidence  begotten  by  an  intelligent  and  favorablo  public 
opinion  can  inspire.  / . 

It  may  bo  predicted  with  assurance,  however,  that  cxjfcrionco 
through  n few  years  will  point  the  way  to  some  desirable  modifica- 
tions in  the  present  course,  not  in  tho  ilircction  of  higher,  but  of 
different  aims.  Tho  course,  as  at  present  planned,  is  special  and 
technical  rather  than  general  and  cultural,  arid  it  plans  for  the  doing 
of  more  than  can  be  done,  unless  certain  values  to  the  student  arc  lest. 

The  major  elective  course  provides  for  one  year  in  harmony,  one 
year  in  counterpoint,  one  year  in  canon  anil  fugue,  and  one  year  in 
orchestration.  Only  an  academic  and  unfruitful  knowledge  of  these 
technical  subjects  can  be  gained  in  tho  time  given.  A -textbook  in 
each  subject  could  probably  be  covered  in  a year,  but  musical  power 
is  a thing  of  much  slower  growth.  Development  of  musical  power 
is  dependent  upon  long  cerebration,  the  nature  of  which  is  applica- 
tion of  the  knowledge  gained  to  musical  experience  and  in  musical 
endeavor.  That  this  is  tho  result  wanted  in  the  present  instance  i9 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  tho  major  course  specifically  directs 
“original  comppsition” — anil  in  S&cting  this  deserves  and  will 
receive  the  delighted  approval  of  every  teacher  who  has  had  suc- 
cessful experience  in  such  work  in  high  schools.  But  to  acquire  in 
one  year  tho  ability  to  express  one’s  self  gracefully,  in  good  taste, 
using  all  tho  diatonic  and  chromatic  chord  material  and  inharmonic 
elements  such  os  organ  points,  suspensions,  passing  notes,  etc.,  is' 
impossible.  The  grammar  of  monophonic  expression  could  be 
learned,  but  artistic  comprehension  and  power  could  riot  be  de- 
veloped; 'The  same  holds  true  of  tho  other  three  years.  Much 
richer  results  would  be  obtained  by  running  a two-venrsv  course  in 
harmony,  even  at  the  expense  of  tho  fourth  year’s  work  in  orches- 
tration. The  remaining  two  years  could,  in  $\ich  case,  proceed  with 
contrapuntal  work,  as  riow  outlined,  or,  better  still,  be  employed  in 
a way  to  be  presently  explained. 

The  subject  of  musical  appreciation  is  much  the  most  difficult  of 
all  to  present  to  high-school  students.  The  range. of  facts  that  it 
must  embrace' is  extremely  extensive  and  varied.  A long  historical 
epoch  is;  of  necessity,  examined.  Within  this  epoch  riunferous  com- 
posers have  lived  whoso  lives  must  be  fairly  well.,  known  to  the 
students.  Tonal  systems  that  are  intelligible  only  in  the  light  of 
acoustical  knowledge  have  been  developed,  abandoned,  modified,  and 
must  be  known  to  tho  student.  National  characteristics  and  histori- 
cal events  Jiave  colored  and  shaped  the  musical  results.  Estltetic 
principles  of  design,  of  balance,  symmetry,  unity,  and  variety  must 
bo  undei$tood  and  appreciated.  The  larger  esthetic  of  musical  art 
as  contrasted  \pith  other  arts  must  be  comprehended.  The  natnro 
and  capabilities  of  a great  number  of  musical  instruments,  at  dif- 
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of  ‘h«ir  development,  must  bo  known.  Numerous 
' ,S,1Cal,f0rc  ,nust> >‘«dicd  and  numerous  examples  of  each  be 
and  Ihe^mi  s^'1 1*  “P»  « classicism  vc.uHomnnS^ 

To  take  one  example,  the  Eroica  Symphony  is  not  really  onnre- 

nlumerUof  °"e  ,kn°'VS  "'h0  Bce,hoven  wns,  when  he  lived,  udiat 
> individuil  h°  was\'vh*fc  the  French  Revolution  meant,  why 

ald  > SSL/ T \ TV'™8  ^P°nsibi,i‘y.  brings  on  restle^ni 
^ nd  a soul  s niggle,  what  music  had  been  before  Beethoven,  what 
classicism  and  romanticism  mean,  what  a symphony  is,  Xt  the 

S JuJST  Tv8*  'Vh"t  BeethoVen’S  orchest™  wos  »s  compared 
w ih  jlaydns  and  Mozarts,  etc.  The  subject  is  endless.  And  in 

iSwE  • 16  Tnn,it,:'iVe  difficuIty  is  tl,e  qualitative  one  of  asking 
hu3  S1°n  bf  Bceth°Ven  of  youn8  P«>Ple  whose  background  of 
experience  is  too  slight  and  untroubled  to  form  a basis  for 

Sid  whl’rt,C  Un<  erStn.' dmf  of  a £truPg'ing  giant  like  iBecthoVen, 
and  who  can  compass  it  only  through' thi  leap  of  a thoroughly  stirred 

«nd  yet  carefully  guafded  imagination.  V 

' At  the  same  time,  while  the  difficulties  are  great,  the  subject  has 

harZ!van<h-  f°r  ft  n,Uch  gr8ater  number  People  than  has 
harmony,  which,  by  coni  rest,  is  technical  and  quasivocational.  No 

'V°"inn  15  'e7  broadly  educated  or  cultured  who  does  not 
know  something  of  the  matters  includdd  under  this  head,  and  all 

tTreftd"  t!  jino"ded®e  despite  the  difficulties.  On  the  n-nntita. 

C,°urse  ,n  musical  “ppreoiation  needs  mud,  longer 
I . °n  t ,e  niinlitative  side  it  appeals  to  a larger  number.  The 
conclusion  is  (that  it  sliould  be  a major  elective,  scheduled  for  four 
hour*  a week  for  two  years.  So  administered,  it  could  advantage- 

i f C''en  co,!ntorP°int-  «"‘l  certainly  orchestration.  A 
knowledge  of  counterpoint  that  would  be  of  great  value  and  every 
hit  Of  which  would  be  fruitful  could  then  well  be  included  under 

lZT?u\m"  t'V°;y?rS’ COUrse  in  contraP»ntal harmony;  and,  simi- 
larly,  hot  part  of  the  work  of  the  orchestration  class  which  holds 

desirnhl  CUltT  Va  UC  •t'°Uld  b®  inch,ded»  most  appropriately  and 
desirably  under  appreciation.  Such  a plan  would  make  wider  ap- 

peal;  and  if  we  assume  that  widte  diffusion  of  keenly  intelligent 
musical  appreciation,  ralhcr  than  provision  of  vocational  training 
® j .ew’  18  tl,e  alm  of  high -school  music  courses,  the  plan  sug- 

sSld  Z dCS‘rab,e-  At  nny  rnte  the  harmony  course 

£g  fe  f end!?  r,Vtr  t.'V°  yeara’  nnd  the  appreciation  course 

should  be  strengthened  by  giving  it  four  hours  a week  over  two 
years. 

' If,  after  this  basic  provision  is  made,  a still  wider  range  of  study 
b desired,  counterpoint  «.uld  be  added  for  two  years,  as  an  option 

_ ~ . • ■ ' • i •'•'>^1 
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with  appreciation,  following  t In*  two  years  in  lnmnnny.  Students 
who  wanted  professional  training  rather. than  general  musical  nil 
tore  would  thus  find  their  wants  provided  for.  Technical  study  of 
orchestration  could  also  la*  added,  as  a parallel  course  for  the  fourth 
year,  ns  an  option  to  advanced  counterpoint  or  appreciation;  or  it 
could  even  he  added  in  the  third  year,  as  an  option  with  first-year 
counterpoint. 

At  the  tilin'. of  the  survey,  ulthough  the  two  music  courses  de-  / 
scrihed  nlmve  were  outlined  and  were  presumably  in  the  first  stages 
of  operation,  only  the  harmony  course  wns  making  headway.  There 
was  practically  no  provision  at  all  for  the  appreciation  course.  It 
•must  not  he  forgotten  that  this  course  nspiires  generous  cipiipment. 
consisting,  for  each  high  school  in  which  the  course  is  offered,  of  a 
player  piano  and  a library  of  rolls,  a. tnlkhig  machine  and  a library 
of  records,  chorus  . music.  n goodly  list  of.  books  in  the  high-school 
library  dealing  with  musicnl  biography,  history,  form,  and  esthetics, 
and  (in  the  library!  some  musicnl  scores.  The  provision  of  such 
equipment  in  San  Francisco  is  an  immediate  need  if  the  course 
announced  is  to  he  really  enrried  into  effect. 

Only  most  fortunate  results  can  be  anticipated  of  the  ihoms  and 
orchestra  work.  The  singing  in  the  elementary  schools  furnishes  an 
excellent  foundation  for  chorus  work  in  the  high  schools,  for  it  is  ex- 
cellent in  jwint  of  vocal  prnctice*nnd  admirable  in  its  enthusiastic 
spirit.  The  children  in  ‘.he  elementary  schools,  love  to  sing  and  know 
bow  to  sing  as  a matter  of  voice  management.  Encouragement  of 
orchestral  playing  in  the  elementary  schools,  because  of  the  com- 
paratively special  and  irregular  nature  of  the  work.  is.  in  San  Fran- 
cisco  ns  it  must  always  be  everywhere,  less  systematic  and  effective 
tl.u'ii  the  encouragement  given  vocal  practice:  but  it  is  hv  no  means 
neglected  and  the  general  attitude,  toward  it  is  fnvornMe.  Of 
course  much  more  might  be  done.-  In  fact,  children  and  youths  are  so 
pliable  and  responsive  thnt  alrpost  anything  can  be  done  with  them.  _ ; 
The  only  questions  are  those  of  desirable  aims  and  provision  of  equip-  0 
ment  for  attainment  of  the.  aims. 

Orchestra  I development  in  high  schools  * >r  grades  depends  upon  the* 
provision  of  special  teachers  and  conductors,  provision  of  orchestral 
instruments,  and  provision  of  suitable  music  in  sufficient  quantity. 
The  pupils  will  respond  anywhere  and  everywhere  in  proportion 
to  these  provisions.  At  present  the  high-school  system  of  San 
Francisco  is  committed,  it  would  seem  by  the  implication  of  its 
high-scliool  course  of  study  .and  by  its  traditions,  and  past  ex,perience 
in  high-school  orchestral  work,  to,  a policy  of  encouragement  and 
promotion  of  orchestral  playing  in  its  high  schools.  Teachers  it 
has  provided  to  some  extent,  and,  to  some  extent,  music;  Officially 
it  has  not  provided  instruments,  and  where  these  were  found  in  the 
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luph  schtmls  they  had  Ihm-ii  secured  ms  the  result  of  individual  enthu- 
smsm  and  effort,  and  even  sacrifice.  Thus  in  one  school  a member  of 
he  faculty  who  is  interested  and  trained  in  orchestral  work  bought 
last  year  out  of  his  own  resources  two  villas,  two  basses,  two  clari- 
nets, one  trombone,  lin'd  one  horn.  He  Was  afterwards  reimbursed 
or  the  outlay  by  the  student  body  of  the  school.  In  this  same  school 
another  me.nl.er  of  the  faculty  had  at  an  earlier  period  conducted 
an  orchestra  of  J7  members  for  some  three  years.  Similar  examples 
of  admirable  professional  and  humanistic  spirit  have  kvii  com- 
mented upon  earlier  in  this  report.  If  the  school  system  values  the 
results  so  obtained,  it  should  now.  in  accordance  with  its  plan  of 
work,  officially  undertake  the  activities  and  provisions  that  are  neces- 
sary. Doubtless  this  * precisely  what,  as  implied  by. the  new  course 
of  studies,  it  is  planning  to  do. 

The  response  of  the  students  to  the  offerings  of  the  new  course  of 
study  impressed  tbc  visitor  greatly.  The  new  course  was  so  late  in 
announcement  that  students  had  selected  their  courses  for  the  open- 
* ."":tpnn  0,1  ^as's  of  < l>e  old  course,  which  offered  no  systematic 
inst ruction  in  music.  It  will  1H.  noteil.  too,  that  the  new  courses  are 
?yet  fin  a formative  period,  ami  were  not  all  operating  at  the. time  .of 
the  survey.  Notwithstanding  these  adverse  conditions,  the  following 
numbers  of  students,  classified  as  to  high  schools  and  branches  of 

inusieal  study,  were  found  lo  be  enrolled:  jlj 
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1 be  Significant  figures  are  those  for  harpmny.  which  represents  tile 
mosl  a< I va in-eil  work  .nailable  to  students  i„  ,he  pres*-, it  state  of  o,- 
gaiuxat  i<(".  I he  serious  attitude  of  the  students  toward  inusie  is  well 
displayed  in  the  minibe,-  of  elections  to  tlfi's  braneli,  despite  inimieal 
(in  uinstanees  It  is  (piiie  justifiable,  too.  to  assume  that  the  largest 
OmuBiers  .so  electing,  in  proportion  to  the  total  enrollment of  the 
particular  schools,  are  more  representative  than  the  smaller  numbers- 
«r  a large  numlier  does  not  in  this  ease  represent  artificial  stimu- 
atrnn  hut  rather  a sum II  number  represents  restraint  in  point  of 
difficulties  in  recitation  schedules,  previously  adopted  courses,  and 
other  deterrent  circumstances. 
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The  figures  for  I ho  study  of  music  applied  under  outside  teachers 
reveal  the  luck  of  a well-understood  and  completely  organized  plan, 
and  this  should  be  immediately  taken  up  and  provided  The  diffi- 
culties are  the  usual  ones  of  standardization  of  such  work.  Two  so. 
lutions  of  this  dillicuity  have  often  been  attempted  in  districts  in 
which  the  course  wa>  adopted,  but  neither  has  been  entirely  success, 
ful.  One  plan  is  to  have  an  accredited  list  of  music  teachers,  the 
othei  is  to  lime  an  aeeivtlited  list  of  studies,  exeivisos,  and  .pieces 
that  are  preseri Inal  for  all.  I he  first  plan  is  objectionable  because, 
simv  private  teachers  of  music  are  not  examined  and  empowered  by 
the  State  us  an*  nhoul  teachers.  the  responsibility  for  their  accredit.' 
ing  is  thrown  upsMthc  loeal  supervisorof  music,  whose  self  kppointed 
dictatorship  is  naturally  resented. 

If  private  teaching  of  music  could  be  placed  under  StatcNuj>er- 
visioiu  which  for  many  reasons  would  be;  highly  desirable,  this* first 
plan  would  be  very  satisfactory.  Aiv  attempt  was  m ade  some  vears 
ago  bv  Dr.  II.  J.  Stewart  to  secure  for  California  suc!i*Statc  certifi- 
cation of  music  teachers.  I here  is  not  span*  here  to  present  in  its 
entirety  the  legislative  bill  which  was  drafted,  but  sections  I,  4,  nnd  3 
arc  quoted  following.  Some  provision  of  this  sort  should  be  adopted. 

AN  A OT  to  protide  for  the  resist  ration  ami  licensing  of  teachers  of  music  lti  the 

State  of  California,  providing  for.  u Slate  Hoard  of  ICxamlners  lo  Music. 

Ox  lng  fees  a ad  compensation. 

Section  1.  It  >hall  he  unlawful  for  mix  |*rstin  who  Is  not  at  this  time  engaged 
In  tlje  teaching  of  mu>ic  in  this  State  to  cninmciice  such  teaching,  unless  he  or 
she  shall  have  nliiulnrd  a certUleate.  as  heivlnafier  provided. 

Sec.  4,  Within  six  mouths  from  t lie  lime  that  this  act  takes  effect  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  every  |*cr- who  Isjiow  engaged  in  the  tmeliing  «>f  music  In 
this  State'  to  eaust*  his  or  her  mum?", aud  residence  or  phiri\  of  business  lo  1* 
registered  with  said  board  of  examiners,  who  shall  keep  n ho«(|;  for  that  pur* 
pose.  The  statement  of  every  such  person  shall  he  verified  under  oath  Itefnre 
a notary  public  or  justice  of  Athe  pence,  In  such  manner  ns  may  he  prescribed 
by  tbe  board  of  examiners.  Kvcry  person  who  shall  so  register  with  said  board 
48  n teacher  of  music  shall  receive  a certlllcnte  to  that  effect,  and  may  continue 
to  practice  ns  such  without  Incurring  any  of  the  liabilities  or  |H*na1tles  pro- 
vided lu  this  act,  and  shall  pay  to  the  hoard  of  examiners  for  such  registration 
o fee  of  $1.  An  annual  registration  fee  of  $1  shall  Ik?  due  and  payable  on  l>e- 
centber  first  hy  each  person  so  registered,  and  failure  to  pay  this  fee  within 
thirty  days  shall  forfeit  registration.  No  certificate  so  forfeited  shall  be  re- 
stored, except^  upon  payment  to  the  sold  board  of  the  sum  of  $10  as  u penalty 
for  such  neglect. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  examiners  to  forwurd  to  the  county  clerk 
of  each  county  in  the  State  a certified  list  of  the  names  of  nil. persons  residing 
In  his  county  who  have  registered  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  county  clerks  to  register  such  names  In  s' 
book  to  be  kept  for.  that  purpose. 

Sec.  5.  The  board  of  exnmliiers  shall  meet  twice  each  year.  In  the  months 
qjf  June  and  December,,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  candidates  for  reglstra- 
and  said  board  Is  hereby  empowered  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations 
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ox  It  may  them  necessary  for  tbe  proper  conduct  of  such  examinations.  Any 
nml  all  jhtkoiis  who  shall -so  desire  oiny  appear  before  said  bonnl'at  them 
inert iiipi  Viiitl  lie  exmnlne.1  with  reference  to  their  knowledge  aiul  skill  In  Ills 
art  of  music  or  any  branch  thereof;  nuil-tf  tbe  examination  of  any  such  prr»w 
..r  person*  shall  prove  satisfactory  to  said  boanl.'tbe  boor.  I of  examine*  slmH 
Issue  to  such  persons  ns  they  shall  And  to  possess  the  requisite  quatlOeatloM 
a lertlilcate  to.that  effect.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Sold 
* I surd  shall  also  Indorse  ns  satisfactory  diplomas  from  any  re|mtabtu  cliartervd 
••r  inenrimrateil  university;  college,  or  conservatory  when  antlstled  of  tbe  char- 
acter of  sueb  'institution  upon  tbe  bolder  furnishing  evidence  satlifurtory  to 
the  tmnrd  of  Ids  or  her  right  to  tbe  saint,  and  shall  Issue  certiffcatM  Id  tlmt 
effect  nit  blit  ten  days  thereafter.  All  cerllflcnteB  Issued  by  said  board,  duttl  to 
slpicil  by  Its  officers,  uud  sucb  certlffcntes  shall  be  prlmn  facie  evtilenee  of  tto 
rlcht  of  the  liohler  to.  practice  the  teaching  of  music  lu  the  Slate  of  California 

Another  plan  which  was  mentioned  above  is  to  standardito  the ' 
teaching  material.  Tho  objection  to  this  is  that  it  restricts  all  teach- 
ers to  on  arbitrary  selection  of  material,  and  the  output  of  new  mate- 
rial is  so  prodigious  that' constant  revision  and  extension  of  the  iist 
would  bo  necessary.  Freedom  as  to  method,  too,  would  be  jeopar- 
dized, and  factional  disagreements  would  bo  sure  to  follow. 

A third  plan,  which  seems  to  be  tho  only  one  tliat  can  bo  imme- 
diately adopted,  is  to  examine  and  accredit  results  rather  than  teach- 
ers or  mntcrial.  Monthly  report  cards  aro  provided  the  teacher,  ond 
upon  these  teacher,  parent,  and  pupil  jointly  report  tho  number  and 
length  of  lessons,  tho  exercises  and  pieces  assigned,  tho  merit  of  tho 
work  done  by  the  pupil  upon  this  material,  the  number  of  hours  per 
week  devoted  to  practice  and  study,  etc.  The  card  is  mado  out'  in 
duplicate  and  one  copy  is  left  unsigned.  At  the  end  of  tho  first 
>.nion,h  this  unsigned  card,  which  gives  a full  report  of  every  phase 
bf  the  work  undertaken,  is  presented  to  a committee  of  musicians 
who  are  competent' and  authoritative  in  tho  spccinl  branch  reported, 
and  its  merit  is  passed  upon  by  them.  There  can  he  no  snsnkion  of 
personal  prejudice  or  profcssionul  jealousy  because  (ho  idtmtity  of 
neither  pupil  nor  teacher  is  disclosed  by  tho  card.  The  judgment 
reached  by  tho  committee  as  to  the  merits  of  the  courso  ond  the 
fidelity  with  which  iHias  been  studied  is  then  transmitted  by  tho  high- 
school  principal  to  the  teacher  of  music.  At  the  end  of  a semester 
the  five  monthly  report  cards  by  that  time  received  are  similarly 
submitted  to  a committee.  If  the  course,  .which  must  have  been  ac- 
ceptable os  revealed  in  the  first  monthly  report,  has  been  maintained 
at  the  standard  shown  in  that  report,  the  pupil  is  then  examined  by 
tho  conynittco  in  order  to  ascertain  at  first  bond  the  progress  ro- 
ported.  Again  in  the  examination  tho  identify  of  (lie  pupil  is  not 
revealed ; for  only  tho  unsigned  hnlvcs  of  the  reports  are  submitted, 
ond  in  the  examination  tho  pupil  is  screened  from  tho  view  of  tho 
examiners.  Tho  examination  is  naturally  and  properly  based  upffc 
tue  w 'k  reported  on  the  card  forms.  The  judgment  of  the  exatnin] 
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«n  is  filed  in  writing,  and  is  typed  and  t’nihsmittcd  to  the  teacher  n't 
music  by  the  deck  in  the  office  of  thc^  high-school  principal.  Tin- 
prestige  of  fl|e  prjvute  teacher  4 therefore  not  impaired.  in  cu 
minor  criticisms  are  made— as  they  fmpiently  are— and  vet  he  is 
given  every  opportunity  to  improve  the  standard  of  his  work.  In 
cose  dishonest  and  quite  ynworthv  teaching  is  disclosed  tlie  pupil, 
rather  than  the  teachgr.  is  promptly  warned,  and  advised  that  he  is 
not  being  prepared  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  course.  The 
plan  in  experience  has  proven  id  bo  sound.  The  standard  of  work  is 
efficiently  guarded,  good  teachers  are  encouraged,  poor  teachers  nr- 
disqualified,  and  the  student  is  stimulated  to  honest  uml  fit ith Cut 
effort. 

Turning  again  to  the  table,  it  is  mvm  that  uiiisicnl  apprecint ion  is 
as  yet  inoperative.  The  equipment  for  this  should  lie  prohiptlv  pur- 
chased,  and  the  work  would  ilujn  probably  lie  Iiegiiu.  Again,  chorus 
singing  is  required  of  all.  according  to  the  official  course  of  studv. 
but  is  seen  to  bo  not  yet  systematically  practiced.  In  the  one  school 
which  reports  v form  of  practice  for  this'  feature,  the  pupils  in- 
divided  into  two  Inrge  groups  which  sing  in  assembly,  usually  in  lit  - 
school  yard.  Such  community,  or  assembly  singing,  in  large  groups, 
incidentally  attains- a valuable  social  aim  us  well  as  t hr  avowedly 
musical  one,  uml  is  the  proper  field  for  required  chorus  singing. 
'Mow  technical  and  advanced  voice  training  and  chorus  pradi.v 
should  still  U-  open  to  select  numbers  in  elective  or  selective  ghv 
clubs  and  special -chorus  groups.  Doubtless  a program  will  soon  1..- 
worked  out  for  each  school  which  will  insure  one  or  two  periods  of 
chorus  practice  per  week  to  nil  students  in  the  school,  divided  into 
groups  numbering,  preferably,  from  JOi)  to  .'.00  students  each.  At 
present  even  the  one  school  that  has  U>gun  the  pruct  ice  is-  vet  quit- 
unsnpplied  with  any  music— ,i  fuel  i hat  1-u1phasi7.es  the  formain. 
s«ngo  of  all  thi*  work. 

Ihit  against  shortcomings  which  me  inseparable  from  the  forum 
tive  stage  of  any  system  must  he  placed  several  exceptionally  fnvoi 
able  considerations.  One  of  these  is  the  ndfnirahle  spirit  toward  all 
the  musie  work  manifested  alike  l*v  pupils.  t«arh-rs.  principals,  an.i 
higher  administrative  ..fliers.  Kvcn  where  was  found  u cordial  at 
titnde  toward  mo-io.Jiclief  in  its  » si  hie.  w illiugness  to  cooperate  in  . 
its  liehalf  and.  nmnng^high-school  principals  and  high -school  teachers 
of  other  subjects  thnn'fnusic.  a quite  cxtruordifiuiv  degree  of  musical 
knowledge  and  endowment.  The  musicianship  of  the  superintendent 
of  schools  has  already  lieen  mentioned:  and  one  of  his-  associates 
has  lieem  perhaps  the  first  and  foremost  worker  toward  securing; 
for  the  Slate  of  ('nlifornin,  the  adoption  of  music  into  the  list  of 
required  brunches  for  ajl  the  public  schools  in  the  State. 
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A'wiher  exceptionally  favorable  comliiion  is  found  ...  1H>li>v 
' ! ■'  Uimvrsjly  of  ('n I i fornix  toward  high-srhonl  credits  in  music. 

discouragement  is  constantly  |>ut  upon  the  studv  of  music  in 
l.iplt  schools  by  tin-  fact  lliat  college  ,uid  universities  which -hikrli 
, students  liojte  to  enter  will  mil  accept  ns  entrance  mVh'mhigh 
-vliool  credit*  in  music.  This  policy  Mmietimo*  reaches  an  absurdly 
.nconsistent  point.  os  when  a State  requires  imhkMo  Is-  taught  in'  its 
public  schools  and  then,  in  its  Stale  univemty.  refuses  to  |iccopt7  for 
entrance  credits  u.  music  Rained  in  its  public  schools/  lint  the 
Note  of  California,  in  its  university,  is  quite  beyond  critic, Snf 
or  the  kind.  A total  maximum  of  nine  credits  which  i,m>  I** 
Rumul  in  a high  school  group  of  elective  subjects  is  accojited  hyrfe 
university.  I he  group  embraces  music,  iniinual  arts,  household 
economy,  etc.  The  distribution  of  the  nine  credits  among  these  .sub 
pits  is  not  prescribed;  conscpiently  the  credits  may  all  lx*  maltle  in 
any  one  of  the  subjects.  ns  music.  The  branches  of  music  so  rated 
for  civdrt  ore:  (I)  Sight-singing  and  dictation,  symbols  and  termi 
m.logy  of  musical  notation;  (2)  elements  of  com|H.sition.  Imrmonv 
ami  structure:  (3)  instrumental  or  vocal  technic:  (4)  history  of 
music.  Any  teacher  who  lias  seen  hundreds  of  high-school  students 
turn  aside  from  music,  which  they  desired,  to  take  other  arid  unde' 
sued  subjects  because  these  others  alone  were  “college  p “vparntorv," 
n;lllz:  f“".v  “^vptional  nature  of  the  encouraf  ..lent  mvm 
to  Ingl,  school  music  students  m San  l'ri.nei.-co  bv  this  riding  on  the 
part  of  the  ! Mate  university.  The  bearing  of  the*,  regulat  ions  ujm,, 
•In-  applied  music  count* in  the  high  schools  is  especially  .*,„,, 

A condition  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  work  of  the  musical  an 

precis t ion  classes  m San  Francisco  is  the  presence  there  „f  „ot  

""  otvhc-t  ras.  and  the  octivitj,.-  j„  ,|„.  lPW<|i. 

''oual  and  luvscnt.  m tin*  realm  of  opera.  Not  ,,„|v  do' the  or- 
.l.estras  exist,  but.  as  an  additional  bit  of  g,,,*!  fortune,  they  seen, 
to  have  acquired  an  indigenous  chari.eier.  to  blue  bccoim*  p„Vi  and  : 
panvl  of  (be  democratic  community  spirit  that  .exist-  i„  j|u.  v 
ami  so  to  have  acp.ir.ul  an  intimate  ami  friendly  attitude  and 
bailing.  During  the  last  -eason  an  arrangement  was  made  for  elo- 
.m*i,tary.s,*lim, I pupils  to  attend,  without  paying  u„y  admission  fee. 
Iinal  rehearsals- of  the  Sail  Francisco  Peoples'  Orchestral  A-socia- 
imn.  The  result  was  unsatisfactory.  Attendance  was  not  required, 
and  (dement ary- school  students,  reared  on  short'  songs  and  not  vet 
responsive  to  the  range  of  moods  or  the  structural  sublimities’ of 
great  nijisic,  evinced  a preference  for  staying  away.  This  need  not 
have  ccn  disappointing,  but  it  was.  In  the -brief  for  high-sclmol 
music,  some  pages  biick.  the  argument  for  just  Such  necessity  for 
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musical  education  thot  sliould  go  beyond  the  elementary  school 
period  was  presented.  But  with  nun} hers  of  students  in  the  high 
schftols  in  elective  classes  in  musical  appreciation,  a totally  different 
result  might  confidently  be  expected. 

Concert  or  rehearsal  attendance,  under  some  special  arrangement 
with  the  orchestra  board  that  would  not.make-it  burdensome  upon 
fhe  students  ih  a monetary  way,  should  prove  most  attractive,  and, 
indeed,  should  properly  be  made  an  integral  part  of  the  class  work} 
and  this  recent  experiment  is  cited  here  as  giving  evidence  of  the 
cordial  cooperation  that  the' school  authorities  could  unquestionably 
expect  from  the  orchestra  boards.  Operatic  performances  could 
doubtless  be  attended  under  some  similar  cooperative  plan. 

* VII.  MUSIC  IN  THE  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  SOCIAL  CENTERS  OP  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

Through  social  centers,  evening  schools,  and  other  forms  of  ex- 
tension  work  a public-school  system  may  make  “ a contribution  to 
. tho  culture  of  the  citizens  over  school  age,”  as  Supt.  Condon,  of 
? Cincinnati,  felicitously  phrases,  it,  that  is  of  vast  importance.  Here 
again  there  is  direct  and  indirect  good  accomplished.  -The  direct 
good,  of  collide,  is  the  effect  upon  th,e  members  of  the  socinl-f enter 
group;  the  indirect  good  tho  effect  upon  the  public-school  system  re- 
sulting from  tho  more  intimate  knowledge  gained  of  that  system  by 
the  social-center  members,  their  sense  of  benefits  received,  and  their 
recognition  of  their  proprietary  responsibilities  in  relation  to  this 
most-  important  institution.  All  of  this  improvement  in  their  atti- 
tude is  promptly  reflected  in  the  attitude  of  tho  children  and  youths 
iq  the  day  schools;  for  they  ore  the  children. of  the  members  of  the 
' • social-center  groups  or  of  neighbors  of  the  members,  and  notions  and 
attitudes  of  these  elders  are  quickly  diffused  in  these  days. 

- Music  is  peculiarly  appropriate  in  social-center  work.  It  is  pre- 
eminently, especially  in  its  choral  and  orchestral  phases,  a friendly, 
Asocial,  n cooperative  art.  No  surer  means  of  bringing  about  social 
solidarity  uppjq/nigh  plane  can  be  imagined  than  to  join  the  people 
of  a neighborhood  together  in  song.  Nor  need  the  social  good  be 
the  only  one  attained.  Musical  intelligence,  knowledge,  and  appre- 
ciation enn  be  promoted  to  any  extent,  the  only’ limitations  being 
the  degree  of  response  from  tho  citizens  and  the  liberality  of  the 
taxpayer.  Of  these  flio  second  may  bo  disregarded.  If  the  re- 
sponse is  sufficiently  large  and  enthusiastic,  funds  for  maintenance 
can  always  be  secured. 

Response  is  often  made  small  by  the  inability  of  the  better  class 
of  citizens,  to.  understand  that  a public-school  system  can  possibly 
hold  any  benefits'  for  them.  The  public  schools  are  not  regarded  as 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  when  citizens  gather  in  them 
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(he  juvenile  aspect  of  the  rooms  and  their  equipment  is  likelv  to 
imp  y to  the  adult  that  the  courso  is  designed  (o  be  more  elementary 
than  he  wishes  it.  Only  a vigorous  propaganda,,  carried  on  by 
persons  of  discernment  and  high  intelligence,  will  finally  remold  this 

^llXe  iC°iCtPt  tnd  br,'nS  ,‘ec°enitio,‘  ^ the  fact  that  the  public 
school  is  to-day  prepared,  or  is  preparing,  to  minister  to  the*  most 

lnc“nM?d»a?  . Verce  *d,UCational  Crests  of  its  most  advanced  citi- 
sens,  that  it  does  not  belong  to  tho  unenlightened  classes  exclusively, 
but  is  of  use  to  all;  and  that  “social-center”  work  carries  no  im- 
plication necessarily  of  uplift  of  (he  submerged  classes,  but  provides 
equally  an  opportunity  for  the  play  of  the  most  advanced  interests 
held  by  any  higher  class.  Nor  can  the  bhard  of  education  carry  on 
this  propaganda.  They  can  open  the  schoolhouso  doors  and  make- 
provision  according  to  the  demands  put  upon  them,  but  the  interest, 

themselves^'  ^ P™iv(>  enerey  must  1come  from  the  citizens 

In  the  “Rules  for  the  Establishment  and  Operation  of  Neighbor- 
hood Centers  m the  Public-School  Buildings  of  San  Francisco” 
provision  is  made  for  music  centers.  What  will  be  done  in  these 
centers  will  be  determined  by  just  the  influences  and  factors  described^ 
in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Exceptional  agencies  appear  td  be  at  hand  in  San  Francisco  for 
promoting  a most  desirable  sort  of  work  in  these  music  centers. 
These  agencies  are  clubs  dedicated  to  city  welfare  work,  some  of 
which  have  already  been  active  in  encouraging  the  organization  of 
choruses  that  it  was  proposed  should  meet  in  school  buildings  or 
under  some  sort  of  public  control.  If  these  organizations  will  take 
new  heart  from  the  opportunity  now  provided,  will  encourage  the 
organizations  of  choruses  and  hrehestras,  and  will  enlist  the  interest 
and  cooperation  of  conductors  and  teachers,  a good  work  should  soon 
be  we!l  begun.  It  will  succeed  best  ultimately  if  this  criterion  is 
established:  Try  to*promQte  the  organization  of  groups  in  which  you 
yourself  as  member  would  find  pleasure  and  benefit.  It  is  quite  true, 
that  groups  of  all  grades  of  ability  must  be  formed,  but  the  forma- 
tion of  each  grade  will  bo  properly  effected  only  by  those  whose 
personal  interest  is  engaged  by  the  work  of  that  grade,  and  at  present 
only  the  higher  grade  knows  what  its  interests  are',  is  enlightened  as 
to  its  opportunity,  and  is  informed  as  to  possible  steps  of  procedure. 
Therefore  it  must  lead  tho  way;  it  can  not  proceed  so' well  by  pre- 
cept as  by  example.  We  have  little  joy  or  enthusiasm  in  urging 
others  to  activities  that  seem  quite  unattractive  to  us.  We  are  likely 
to  appear  patronizing„however  sincere  and  altruistic  our  feeling,  and 
our  words  lock  the  final  ring  of  earnest  conviction. 


■ . .i 
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What  may  be  done  in  the  music  centers  is  this: 

In  most  neighborhoods  in  which  a. neighborhood  center  is  estab- 
lished  there  arefprobably  hundreds  of  men  and  women  who  are  inter- 
ested in  music,  know  something  of  its  notation!  and  who  have  either 
had  some  experience  in  singing  or  playing  or  would  welcome  such 
experience.  Some  sing,  or  have  sung,  in  choirs  and  choruses.  Many 
engaged  in  choirs  would  enjoy  an  evening  spent  in  singing  secular 
choruses;  many  who  have  resigned  from  choirs  would  gladly  rehearse 
one  evening  n-week  when  they  would  not  feel  that  they  could  give 
time  on  Sundays  to  the  more  exacting  demands  of  choir  work ; ex- 
members  of  choral  societies  have  found  that  the  trip  down  town  to 
rehearsals  was  a tax  which  they  could  ill  afford  to  pay.  All  these 
and  many  more  are  likely  to  be  interested  in  a neighborhood  chorus, 
especially  if  after  organization  those  of  equal  ability  were  separately 
organized  and  different  grades  of  work  were  projected. 

Orchestras  could  be  similarly  formed;  sight-singing  classes  should 
be  numerous;  lecture  recitals  could  be  given;  musical  study  clubs 
could  be  organized;  and  appreciation  classes  formed.  Teachers  iii 
the  elementary  schools  could  meet  for  instruction  in  music  that  would 
be  of  especial  benefit  to  them,  and  harmony  classes,  in  some  instances, 
•might  be  organized. 

Most  of  these  activities  have  probably  been  tried  ut  some  time,  for 
a shorter  or  longer  period*  in  San  Francisco.  The  report  .of  groups 
and  attendance  in  social  centers  for  1915—10  records  singing  ifi  one 
school  by  a group  of  20  girls  one  evening  each  week.  Information 
is  also  at.  hand  of  lectures  in  music  that  were  given  in  public-school 
buildings  in  the  evenings  during  one  season  and  were  well  attended. 
Also,  in  connection  with  the  evening  schools,  an  orchestra  of  18 
members  rehearsed  twice  a week  in  one  school  under  the  direction  of 
the  principal..  It  would  seem  that  the  agencies  are  now  at  hand 
for  making  these  .sporadic  activities  regular  and  systematic  and 
vastly  increasing  their  reach.  The  immediate  effort  should  be  to 
establish  a music  center,  devoted  to-some  branch  of  musical  practice, 
in  every  neighborhood  center  opened. 

The  plan  addpted  in  Pittsburgh  holds  many  values  niid-  may  well 
be  cited  here.  In  the  Pittsburgh  public-school  system  a department  of 
special  schools  and  extension  work  is  charged  with  th\  direct  ion  of  all 
. evening  schools  and  social  centers  as  well  as  some  special  type  schools. 
Social  center  groups  under  this  plan  are  groins  which  are  self- 
directing and  self-supporting,  though  under  the  supervision  of  . the 
.department.  Booms,  light,  heat,  and  janitor  service,  and  some  con- 
tribution in  the  form  of  lectures  are  the  total  provision  by  the  board 
: of  education. 

Eyening  school  groups,  on  the  other  hand-,  are  furnished  all  the. 
-foregoing  and, .in  addition,  all  textbooks  and  supplies  needed  and 
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instructors.  A building  is  opened  for  social  center  activities  upon  the 
request  of  100  or  more  citizens.  An  evening  school  is  opened  upon 
tlie  request,  of  200  or  more  citizens.  Pupils  in  the  dav  schools  are 
not  eligible  except  for  branches  not  taught  in  the  day  schools,  and' 
persons  under  14  years  of  age  arfe  not  eligible. 

Upon  opening  * school  the  various  subjects  which  ,nav  be  elected 
are  named  and  those  present  then  enroll  for  the  subject  that  inter- 
ests them  most.  Twenty  or  more  constitute  a class,  for  which  instruc- 
tion and  all  equipment  will  be  provided.  For  chorus  30  or  more' 
must  enroll  ,f  an  accompanist,  in  addition  to  the  conductor,  is  to  be 
provided,  for  the  accompanist  is  clarified  as  assistant  instructor, 
and  an  assistant  instructor  is  not  provided  for  a class  of  fewer  than 
.10  members.  Practically  all  of  the  Pittsburgh  groups  are  choruses, 
and  all  are  under  evening  school  rather  than  social  center  classifica- 
TJlf  diroCj,r  of  nuislc  consequently  has  supervision  of  the  work 
selec  s the  conductors,  authorizes  the  purchase  of  all  music  and 

SJ,|.,t,e%ian<!  Cnn  nl?  fe  maintennnce  of  «rtain  standards  of 
• k;  .The  Prmciiml  of  the  evening  school  aids  in  recruiting  and 
maintaining  the  chorus  membyship.  and  in  securing  for  the  group 
pleasant  accommodations  and  conditions. 

The  best  plan  for  recruiting  chorus  membership  under  this  system 
has  been  found  to  be  the  following:  From  'a  comparatively  Lall 
number  of  persons  vitally  interested  in  the  organization  of  a chorus 
n their  neighborhood  the  principal  obtains  a mailing  list  of  ac- 

rij  r69  °f  t lCirS  who“re  ,ike,y  t0  become  members.  Tp  those  on 
* * ,7“  of  and  invitations  to  membership 

are  sent.  General  announcements,  in  comparison  with  this  plan  ' 
brought  little  result,  and  personal  invitation  by  members  of^the 
chorus  could  not  be  relied  upon.  In  San  Francisco  there  is  no  provi- 
sion for  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  school  officers  and  the  organi- 
zations referred  to  above  that  must  conduct  most  of  the  promotive 
work  could  not  dp  better  than  to  take  over  this  feature  of  announce- 
ment and  invitation  by  mail.  Again,  in  Pittsburgh  all  music  is 
bought  by  the  board  of  education  and  is  returned  at  the  end  of  each' 
season.  There  is  now  a large  library  of  music,  and  this  is  circulated 
on  requisition  from  the.chorus  conductors  among  the  groups.  In  San 
Francisco  wherp  music  is  not  provided  by  the  school  systemi  the  cost 
of  music  to  members  might  prove  deterrent  to  many  persons  who 
nuglit  otherwise  wish  to  join;  or,  if  they  did  purchase  music,  the 
work  might  be  seriously  hampered  by  the  constant  effort  at  economy. 
Therefore,  if  any  library  of  music  is  available  that  would  supply  the 
chorus  even  in  small  part,  or  if  outside  funds  could  be  raised  to  pro-  * 
vide  such  a library,  the  results  from  such  contribution  would  amply 
repay  the  donors.  • ^ ‘ - 
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Vin.  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OP  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  MU8IO. 

The  foregoing  sections  hare  been  largely  devoted  to  a review  of 
conrses  of.  study  in  music  and  methods  and  practices  of  teaching  it 
in  San  Francisco  and  in  general.  At  times  features  of  practice  found 
in  San  I*  rancisco  were  held  to  be  open  to  criticism,  and  such  criticism 
was  accordingly  made.  In  many  such  cases,  however,  the  fault  was 
ascribed  to  unfortunate  features  of  organization  and  administrative 
operation.  It  is  to  these  features  that  we  now  turn. 

^The  most  astounding,  aspect  of  tlie  work  in  music  that-  was  met. 
with  in  the  survey  was  the  dearth  of  music  textbooks  and  songbooks 
in  the  elementary  schools.  In  no  single  room  visited  Was  there  a 
book  for  each  individual  student.  If.  there  were  enough  copies  of 
the  one  book  uniformly  assigned  to  a grade  to  supply  the  class  by 
seating  some  of  the  children  in  pairs,  the  situation  was  dccmed’to  be 
normal  and  ns  satisfactory  ns  could  be  hoped  for.  The  books  used 
are,  at  best,  greatly  lacking  in  good  song  material,  and  this,  added 
to  the  shortage  in  the  supply,  has  naturally  led  to  an  unheard  of 
•mount  of  mimeographing  of  songs,  placing  songs  on  the  blackboard, 
and  teaching  songs  by  rote. 

Ail  these  methods  lead  inevitably  to  the  inaccuracy,  improvisation, 
dependence  upon  memory,  neglect  of  pnrt  singing,  and  finnlly  the 
impairment  of  technical  power  described  in  an  earlier  chapter.  The 
loss  in  morale,  too,  that  results  from  treating  a subject  so  slightingly, 
is  a serious  one.  Only  tho  natural  love  of  music  common  to  the 
people  of  San.  Francisco  and  a professional  fidelity  among  tonchers 
and  supervisors  that  could  not  normally  he  expected  have 'saved  the 
situation  from  utter  impotence.  . A further  loss  is  that  of  the  timo 
of  the  music  supervisors.  That  they  should  bo  put  to  arranging  and 
copying  songs,  even  with,  such  assistance  as  has  been  granted,  when 
strong  constructive  field  work  from  them  would  yield  so  much  greater 
value,  is  a serious  practical  blunder. 

Tho  cause  for  this  miserly  provision  of  books  was  difficult  to 
ascertain.  The  State  law  is  decidedly  weak  on  this  subject,  for  it 
requires  music  to  be  taught  provided  that  study  “ may  be  oral  ” and 
no  textbook  “shall  be  required.”  Lacking  a State  requirement, 
oction  devolves  upon  local  authorities.  Tho  local  authorities  un- 
questionably have,  power  to  purchase  and  put  into  use  such  music 
books  ns  they  may  deem  desirable,  but  tho  apportionment  of  funds 
by  the  San  Francisco  board  of  supervisors,  determines  tho  total 
amount  of  expenditure  for  school  purposes  and  consequently  tho 
proportion  of  expense  for  music  books.  It  is  hardly  probable  that 
San  Francisco  has  not  enough  money  to  provide  her  school  children 
with  what  practically  every  other  city  in  the  country  provides,  but 
the  responsibility  for  such  expenditure  lias  not  yet  boon  definitely 
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This  condition  should 


8. 


accepted  by  any  official  authorized  to  mako  it. 
bo  promptly  remedied.  ' 

The  elementary  schools  of  San  Francisco  should  i>o  promptly 

provided  with  music  books  ns  follows:  1 • * 

1.  A basic  test,  rich  in  song  mnterinl,  one  book  for  each  pupil  in 

second  to  eighth  grades,  inclusive. 

2.  A desk  copy  of  each  of  at  least  two  rote  song  txiiks  for  each 

teacher  of  first  or  second  grade  classes.  # 

A set  (40  to  50  copies)  in  each  elementary  school  maintaining 
gra  cs  hereinafter  mentioned  of  a book  for  supplementary 
singing  for  use  in  third  and  fourth  grades. 

4.  A Provision  identical  with  that  of  item  3,  except  that  the  books 
should  be  suitable  for  use  in  fifth  and  sixth  grades. 

A similar  provision  of  books  suitable  for  use  in  seventh  and 
eighth  grades. 

S,1  "nt!  ® of  the  foregoing  nro  the  most  urgent.  No  progress 

need  be  looked  for  until  they  are  favorably  acted  upon. 

In  addition  to  the  books  so  recommended,  a budget  item  of  some, 
ew  hundred  dollars  should  be  allowed  annually  for  the  purchase  of 
octave  sheet  music  for  use  in  connection  with  special  school  functions, 
or  public  programs,  and  for  the  purchase  of  orchestra  music  for  the 
elementary  school  orchestras. 


^ raent  rule  of  the  board  of  education  prohibits  choruses  of 
achool  children  from  participation  in  public  programs..  Such  par- 
ticipation must,  it  is  true,  be  guarded  against  abuse  and  an  excess 
of  demands  that  would  disorganize  tho  scholastic  routine  and  impose 
a tax  upon  tho  strength  of  children  and  teachers.  To  prohibit  such 
participation  absolutely,  however,  is  to  fall  into  opposite  errors. 
It  is  impossible  t<f rise,  in  the  insulated  confines  of  the  school  room, 
to  so  keen  a sense  of  defects  in  technique  or  so  sensitive  a percep- 
tion of  artistic  effects  as  arises  quite  naturally  in  the  more  highly- 
charged  atmosphere  of  a public  performance.  Discipline  and  self- 
control  are  also  developed  by  the  routine  of  public  performance.  On 
•uch  occasions,  too,  the  child  comes  in  contact  with  tho  purposes 
and  modes  of  action  of  the  world  of  adults,  and,  if  tho  practice  is 
properly  guarded,  wirij  meetings  of  some  importance  and  civic  sig- 
nihcance.  He  may  comprehend  little  of  tho  meaning  of  such  an  oc- 
casion at  the  time,  but  it  will  be'  rich  with  meaning  in  tho  future— 
certainly  richer  than  though  he  had  stayed  away.  The  school,  too, 
is  brought  to  tho  doors  of  the  peoplo  by  such  participation,  and 
a desirable  intimacy  between  citizens  nnd  school  system  is  fostered. 
All  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  conserve  these  vnlucs  nnd  avoid 
onerous  impositions  is  a limitation  of  participation  to  affaire  of  gen- 
eral public  interest,  or  such  os  are  promotivo  of  tho  general  public 
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welfare,  in  distinction  to  occasions  that  are  in  the  interests  of  some 
separate  sect,  church,  society,  ^lub,  or ‘group.  / * * 

Instruction . in  music  is  conducted  in  the,  elementary  schools  of 
San  Francisco  by  a corps  of  teachers  organized  as* follows: 

There  is  a head  supervisor  and  ono'ossistant  supervisor,  who  be- 
tween them  supervise  the  field  at  large?  In  separate  schools  there 
are  next  some  55  special  teachers  of  music,  each,  teaching  musi<* 
to  all  or  to  a number  of  the  classes  in  her  one  school.  Some  35* of 
these  special  teachers  have  passed  special  examinations  in  music, 
and  in  recognition  of  this  addition  to  their  qualifications  as  regular 
grade  touchers,  and  of  the  semis^ecial  nature  of  their  work,  they 
are  paid  &r>  per  month  in  excess  of  the  salary  that  they  would  re  , 
eeive  as  regular  teachers.  The  remaining  20  of  the  55  special  teach- 
ers perforin  the  same  sort  of  work  as  the  35,  but  because  they  have 
not  taken  the  special  music  examinations  they  receive  no  increase* 
in  salary.  Next  in  order  is  a very  large  number  of  senispecinl  . * 
teachers,  each  teaching  the  music  in  somo  two  or  more  rooms  of  * 
her  school.  The  remaining  rooms  in  the  system  a re  taught  by  the  - 
regular  grade  teachers  in  charge. 

The  head  supervisor  visits  every  school  once*  curb  year.  The*  as- 
sistant supervisor  has  no  regular  schedule,  but  follows  a programof  . 
* visits  dictated  by  the  needs  of  the  situation  and  directed  by  the  head  j 
supervisor.  Four  times  each  year  the  group  of  special  teachers  of 
music  meets  with  the  head  supervisor  for  instructipn  and  consultation. 

All  newly  appointed  grade  teachers  are  also  called  in  to  a meeting 
with  the  head  supervisor  at  the  beginningof  each  fall  term  to  receive 
‘ instruction  in 'the, course.  This  same  group/ of  newly  appointed 
teachers  is  subsequentjy  divided  into  two  groups,  fhe  one  consisting 
of  teachers  in  grades  one  to  four,  the  other  of  teachers  in  grades  five 
to  eight,  and  each  of  these  subgroups  meets  with  the  head  super- 
visor four  times  per  year.  All  the  teachers  of  eqch  grade  In  turn  are 
invited  to  a meeting  each  fall  w ith  the  head  supervisor,  and  a similar 
meeting  by  grndeffein  February  is  mandatory.  Further,  any  teacher 
may,  if  it  is  judged  advisable,  be  summoned  to  a meeting  with  the 
head  supervisor  at  any  time,  and  the  principals  of  the  various  schools 
advise  the  head  supervisor  ns  to  what  teachers  need  the  additional 
instruction  of  these  meetings.  A series  of  five  or  six  leetufc&on 
general  questions  of  music  pedagogy  .is  given  annually  by  the  head 
supervisor,  and  to  these  lectures  all  teachers  are  invited.  Lastly, 

% teachers  may  obtain  a meeting  at  any  time  with  Jhe  head  supervisor 
or  assistant  supervisor  by  making  such  request  of  the  head  supervisor. 

So  far  os  meetings  are*  concerned  this  plan  is  admirable.  The 
meetings  are  sufficient  in  number  and  are  excellently  dfevised  in  point 
of  classification  of  the  members  of  the  teaching  staff.  But  instruc-  j 
tion  in  meetings,  like  all  normal  instruction,  can  never  fill  the  place 
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Of  direct  supervision  in  the  schoolroom.  More  supervisors  of  ramie 
tra  needed  in  San  Francisco.  Tlie  plan  of  having  special  teachers 
to  do  this  departmental  work  has  value  and  has  proven,  under  the 
conditions,  to  have  saving  power;  but  np  objection  to  the  plan  is  that 
it  decentralizes  administrative  control  and  makes  it  indirect  If  it 
*ere  made  complete  by  the  appointment  in  every  elementary  school 
, 1,1  hun  ,nc,sco  of  n special  teacher,  to  whom  all  the  teaching  in 
music  would  be  assigned  and  who  would  bo  directly  responsible  to 
the  head  supervisor,  the  situation  would  be  Improved.  The  difficulty 
of  unifying  and  standardizing  such  work  by  means  of  infrequent 
visits  from  two  supervisors  would  still  be  great,  but  much  more  com- 
plete centralization  of  direction  could  bo  obtained  from  meetings 
attended  by  this  select  corps  than  from  meetings  of  the  larger  bodies 
of  teachers,  such  as  are  now  held.  It  would  be  still  better,  however, 
to  increase  the  supervisory  corps.  There  should  be  a number  of 
supervisors  appointed  sufficient  to  provide  for  n supervisory  visit  to 
each  and  every  elementary  schoolroom  in  the  city  at  least  trace  each 
month,  upon  an  average  estimate  of  not  more  than  12  rooms  per 
day  7 his  isW  11,  excess  of  the  provision  made  in  most  large  cities 
\ • K’h  "'u1!cr(7i,!  to  1,0  anything  approaching  successful  work  in 
music  Hyfucst.on  of  continuing  special  teachers  in  the  separate 
-<hools  to  do  such  departmental  work  ns  is  now  done  would  remain 
open,  to  be  settled  without  reference' to  the  number  of  supervisors. 

I lie  corps  of  high-sehool  teachers  of  music  is  reasonably  large  in 
propbrtion  to  (lie  present  stage  of  development  of  the  work,  but  it  is 
not  urge  enough  to  promote  in  full  measure  all  possible  further  de- 
velopment. Experience  has  proven  elsewhere,  and  will  doubtless 
very  soon  .prove  in  San  Francisco,  that  the  musical  possibilities  in  a 
igh  school  arc  never  fully  drawn  out  until  a teacher  of  music  is 
assigned  on  full  time  to  each  school.  There. are  now  three  teachers 
engaged  for  high-sehool  work,  and  the  three  tench  in  five  high  schools. 

ie  feature  of  itinerancy  limits  the  number  of  students  in  music  to 
those  whose  dhdy  programs  *!.)  not  conflict  with  it  at  the  hours  when 
it  is  offered.  7lie  teacher  of  mi.sie  is  not  on  the  ground  to  hold 
conferences  with  students  and  advise  them  as  to  hours  and  courses 
suited  to  their  needs  and  capacities.  Occasions  arise  from  day  to 
day  that  offer  opportunity  for  the  cooperation  of  the  music  depart- 

TtZrZ  ;,s;ssistance  0f  **  nature  arc  assemblies 

for  special  lectures,  exercises  for  the  observance  of  holidays  or  in 

commenK, ration  of  important  events,  meetings  for  the  promotion  of 
athletics,  programs  by  the  English  department,  and  many  othera 
e high-school  orchestra  and  chorus  can  give  valuable  assistance  on 
these  occasions  if  they  are  not  fugitive  and  almost  unknown  organi- 
n ions  in  the  school.  The  musical  appreciation  classes  can  give 
038JU- — 17 — — *27  \ ’ 
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interestin';  programs  in  chapel;  the  harmony  students,  in  cooperation 
with  the  English  classes,  can  write  class  songs  ami  tthool  songs,  and 
select,  arrange,  or  compose  incidental  music  for  plays  and  other 
school  programs.  In  cooperating  in  such  wavs  the  department  of 
music  scon  comes  to  he  indispensable  in  the  school  ami  attracts  Jhe 
notice  of  nil  students..  The  result  is  that  the  measure  of  musical 
interest  ami  capability  that  is  common  to  all  youth  is  awakened  and 
given  its  proper  chance  for  development. 

For  two  reasons  no  comment  was  mad*  in  the.  preceding  section 
upon  present  methods  ami  practice  in  the  various  branches  of  music 
in  the  higl#ichoois.  The  forms  of  practice  were  in  a formative,  stage, 
and  the  features  of  practice  that  were  most  open  to  question  either 
could  be  explained  as  due  to  this  newness  or  else  owed  their  origin 
to  administrative  shortcomings  that  should  he  discussed  in  this  pres- 
ent-chapter; For  instance,  in  instruction  in  harmony  the  methods  of 
the  teachers  differed  greatly,  and  classes  that  began  the  study  at  the 
same  time  were  in  widely  different  stages  of  advancement  after  a few 
weeks  had  passed.  The  difference  was  qualitative  rather  than  quan- 
titative, and  resulted  from  the  comparative  cmphasis»jhit  upon  \ari 
oils  features  of  study  and  individual  musical  development,  such  as 
melody  writing,  ear  training,  exhaustive  work  with  a few  trials  or 
a smaller  amount  of  work  with  a larger  array  of  chords,,  ami  count- 
less other  phases  of  work.  In  part  the  diversity  must  he  explained 
as  due  to  The  diverse  facilities  for  organization  of  the  classes  ottered 
by  the ‘different  types  of  schools:  the  inequalities  in  capability  r-knwii 
by  the  students,  ami  resulting  from  the  fact  that  all  students  of 
whatever  year  in  the  high  schools,  were  quite  rinhtly  admittPvf /t'H 
the  beginning  classes  in  this  first  term  of  presentation  of  the  sulqWt : 
and  tht*  difference  in  the  number  of  students  in  one  cla-s  as  compared 
with  another.  Hut  over  and  above  these  causes  there  was  yet  di- 
versity; ami  while. this  diversity,  working  cumulatively  tlirunglmut 
the  course,  might  yet  lead  to  no  serious  difference  in  the  general 
musical  power  developed  in  the  students,  it  is  yet  open  to  this  objec- 
tion, tliat  students  under  such  conditions  could -not  transfer  from  one 
high  school  to  another  in  San  Francisco  and  pick  up  the  work  in. 
harmony  where  they  left  it.  Standardization  of  tin*  course  is  neces- 
sary. Conditions  such  as  these  will  also  obtain  in  musical  apjuv 
elation  when  that  course  is  fairly  begun  and  similarly,  to  a small 
degree,  in  chorus' 'amt orchestra  work,  until  the  administrative  sysXcm 
is  better  constituted. 

The  ’truth  is  that  there  is  not  a depnvhiwnt.  of  music  in  the  San 
Francisco  public  schools.  In  the  elementary  schools  there  is  a degree 
of  organization  and  standardization  that  justifies  the  term  for  that 
division,  but  in  the  highschopls  there  is  not.  and  in  the  two  divisions 
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combined,  which  should  stand  solid  and  symmetric,!  as  one  system 
liff  w not.  1 here  is  as  yet  no  lu-a'.l  teacher  of  mu.-ic  in  the  high 
schools,  no  plan  for  meetings  of  the  teachers  of  music  together  no 

Z rUf  *"  *"<''*  meetings.  no  plan  of  articu- 

coordination  with  the  work  in  the  elemental  y schools,  «„d 
n«»  one  authorized  to  formulate  and  pot  into  operation  such  a plain 

,l^VM^^CCntrn.  ■,*,rt“,,,  °f  0"*l,wit.v  and  dearth-  of  coopeultion 
I *i  *'  1 u‘  J,'vrsi,y  above:  and  it  will,  despite  tho 

most  dev,,  ed  and  co„, pete,, t individual  effort,  lead  to  cm, f„ Jon  and 
serious  lack  of  elhciency.  As  there  is  no  c’me  ollieiallv  placed  imdii  Jt 
and  authoritative  control,  division  of  authority  follL.  The  con 
fusion  existing  with  regard  to  the  status  of  the  plan  foi:  .crediting 
outside  music  has  already  been  noted.  Such  ctmfnsioi,  is  i„,vit  d,le 

tlTsT:  U ,m,Sk- in  '"S  Sdl°°,S  may  b“  «l*«*l.v  i«fonn«l 

(as  was  the  case)  by  one  in  authority  over  her,  that  the  pfaotie-  had 

i n unsatisfactory  and  was  therefore  discontinued,  while  the  other 
t imeon tra  r v ° " ° ‘ infonn:Uio»  - informed  to 

,1",  personal  conferences  nnd  in  a joint  conference  attended  by  the 
"!  f " of  mi"S,,C  ,n  (,K‘  elementary  schools,  the  high-sclinol  teach- 
, "'of  music  ami  the  survey  member  whose  field  was  the  department 

• f music,  it  developed  that  diverse  am!  sometimes  cnntrajil-tory  in 
►unctions  were  being  followed  that  had  been  given  to  individuals 

r "hr  ,V.""  1V,<I"",S  1,1  I""1,lr  authority  s<deiv  upon  their  ini' 

11 V,:,TI  without  the  substantiation  of  cL-eruJ  Zl 

" '!  '"I  "ttI10"-  1 mst  met  ions  wt-re  naturally  ae.  m.ted  as  a„tl,ori-|! 
riJulfed  "‘C,e  " i"'  '™U  ‘'-at  the  e„1f.,sio,|  desj-ribedf 

Tn  a well-organized  system  of  puhlie-sehoc.)  music,  thmv  must  l„ 
f '• "swl  artieulatnm  and  coordination  of  tljc  ch-mentarv!  hi-I, 
Mhmd  and  evening  school  divisions.  The  course  of  <tudv‘  i„  fh, 

•-l-nient my  «Ws. he  known  to  the  lea, -he's  of  music  lit,  , 

ngh  schools:  the  course  in  the  high  schools  must  l,:.  ihm-mth., 
-now,,  to  (In-  supervisors  in  (he  elementarv  schools,  The  clem -ir-irv 
(ojirse  must  lead,  by  gradual  steps  and  without  peivepf ild-  hn-ik  ' 
m o he  work  of  the  high  schools,  which,  in  turn,  must  s-an  (he 
. i.  latmn  laid  ,,,  the  elementary  schools  and  build  solidly  m,n,i  it 

. ' ,m;  ,bV>r°,?"Ct  "f  <h"so  ,livisio,ls  "*ll  constitute  (lie  Linn 

; ' 'al  11,0  '"mung  school  and  social -center  groups,  and  t!.c  m-tiv- 

,s-  S pr0..lnnf  ,,'|S"<'h  nS  nro  appeupriate  in  the  light  of  such  gen 

• • Pai  ticular  y between  element  an-  schools  and  high  schools  must 
-lie  articulation  he  close.  ]„  a welkformed  system  the  tealherJ^f 
supervisors  of  eighth  grade  classes  will  classify  the  students  as  to 

L Jn!i  't!T,,S  C:,l1:,ci,ics-  'vi11  make  record  of  their  fittdini 

■ • 1 rans,nit  tins  record  to  the  teachers  of  music  in  thoso  high 
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schools  to  which  the  students  are  promoted.  There  will  be  a list  of 
pupils  who  are  especially  interested  in  the  study  of  'singing  or  the 
study  of  some  instrument,  who  nrc  special izing  to  a marked  decree 
in  such  study,  and  who  should  consequently  enroll  in  tho  u outside v 
applied  music  courses.  There  will  ho  n list  of  pupils  who  enjox 
chorus  singing  thoroughly,  but  who- arc  not  specializing  to ' an} 
marked  degree  in  music.  The  voices  of  these  will  he  classified  as  U< 
register  and  descrilted  brieily,  and  any  of  unusual  promise  will  lie 
especially  inenlioncd.  In  this  number— the  largest  that  will  be  pro 
moted — will  be  some  pupils  whoso  musical  endowment  is  exceptional 
but  who  are  undeveloped  in  |>oiht  of  musical  knowledge  and  |*>wer 
These  will  he  named  as  deserving -of  special  attention  and  enrollment 
later,  perhaps,  in' the  harmony  or  appreciation  classes.  Those  wh»» 
should  enter  the  high-school  orchestras  will  be  similarly  listed,  and 
specification  of  the  instrument  played,  and  of  each  pupil's  grade  of 
ability  will  be  made.  Pupils  who  desire -to  attain  general  pnisical 
intelligence  ami  culture  as  a phase  of  education  indispensablA  to  the 
•well-educated  man  or  woman  will  be  listed  for  the  appreciation 
elusscs.  Those  who  have  a gift  foroomposit ion,  a vocational  aim  in 
music,  or  merely  an  acute  mind  that  interests  itself  readily  in  tlvhni 
«'ii  1 and  structural  phases  of  music,  will  be  directed  into  the  course' 
in  harmony,  counterpoint,  and  orchestration. I Any  body  of  high 
school  students  will  exhibit  all  phases  of  musical  interest.  An\ 
body  of  high-school  students  likewise  needs  guidance,  especially  at 
(he  period  of  entrance  into  the  high  school.  Put  it  is  at  just  this  point 
that.the  students  nrc  unknown  to1  the  high-school  teacher  of  music 
who  must  accordingly  be  guided  hv  means  of  the  reports  handed  ofi 
by  the  eighth-grade  teachers  and  supervisors.  < 

Systematization  and  coordination  of  work  in  the  three  division* 
of  tlje  public-school  system  cun  take  place  only  tltrough  centra  I izii 
• tioii'of  supervision  and  authority.  There  should  be  a directing  and 
controlling  have  that  should  have  for  its  purview  the  whole  field  of 
public  instruct  ion  in  music,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  last  Istep  ir 
high  schools,  exening  schools,  and  soei  d centers,  and  which  (should. 
U^ond  this, -'stand  in  favorable  and  dignified  relation  to  the  must 
chins  in  the  city,  in  order  to  link  tip  public  instruction  in  music  with 
the  advanced  musical  interests  of  the  community,  interpreting  each 
to  the  other  and  welding  the  whole  into  a commAnity  of  thought  and 
interest.  Such  n directing  force  must  be  informed  as  to  modem 
, methods,  material,  and  practice  in  teaching  music  in  each  and  every 
grade  from  the  kindtMgarl.cn  to  the  eighth  grade,  inclusive:  in 
teaching  hafrnon^  and  other  theory  classes,  appreciation  classes, 
chnriiscs,  orchestras,  and  i%  applied-music " groups  in  high  schools: 
and  in  conducting  choral,  orchestral,  and  other  classes  in  evening 
schools.  Knowledge  of  pedagogy,  voice,  orchestra,  and  musical 
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'heory  are  the  requisites,'  together  w/h  (ho  most  importnnt  oj'  of  ’ 
•II.  intimate  and  practical  knowledge  of  music  in  (lie  schoolroom. 
Jhe  8lmi>,ost  nntl  m.ost  efficacious  ,Avnv  of  providing  this  direct  ins 
fores  is  to  appoint  n director  of  i.p.sic  for  the  public  schools  of  San 
r ran  cisco,  and  such  a director,  if  appoint**.!,  should  then  bo  "iven 
«mple  liberty  and.  ample  support,  bo  freed  from  interference,  except 
tnch  as  might  come  in  the  form  of  necessary  official  control,  and 
be  held  responsililo  for  result  Ihumuso  of  ilio  |>m\vr  uml  freedom 
bestowed.  / 

i.\.A;k\i:ual  vii:w. 

Consideration  of  San  Frtmcisco  as  a setting  for  a system  of  public 
instruction  in  music  brings  forth  some  interesting  reilocft ions.  Here 
is  a city  that  supports  two  symphony  orchestras;  that  hai  a history  of 
operatic  performances  at  popular  prices  iinequalcd  proLbly  by  any 
ather  city  n.  tlie  United  States;  and  that.  |.,as  a club  dedicated  to  the 
development  of  artistic  activities,  which  especially  fosterp  the  creative 
impulse  in  respect  to  all  forms  of  artistic  production,  nfid  which  an- 
nually gives  a dramatic  and  mu«irn!  production  of  the  highest  artistic 

merit  that  is  the  \)i  ipinal  work  of  its  members.  1 

The  project  for  establishing  in  San  Francisco  a California  State 
N-hool  of  Opera  is  another  evidence  of  the  esthetic  interests  that 
sprmp  fron,. the  very-air  and  soil  in  California.  A brochure  bv  Mr. 

IV  t . Miller  has  the  following  to  say  on  (he  subject : ' 

If  Cnllfoniln  is  ever  t«  have  ,,pcra  „s  has  It.  u must  Ik*  homemade 

>•'  tone  ns  we  liave  to  lni|M>rt  cm  ipaid.-x  f.-oni  far  au.iy.  opera  can  !„•  no  more 
•han-a  hrlef  n.,,1  occasional  luxury. 

In  1-atln.  countries  In  Connai.y.'  „„,|  Ansirnlln  n.nsh-  is  not  moridv  made  for 

^ people;  I,  U made  hy  the  „onp,c.  C us  nnd  .MsnnnVm.-msls 

«.lo  sis  and  dir, -.  tors  Mmis  for  the  urns,  pari  I town  or  Province  for 

*nlrh  t hey  m.-iki*  nmsir. 

We  In  California  nre  nltrainomai.es;  ,vc  are  nil  ..IT  liast  hy  the 

mountains ; „e  nre  remote  fro„V  (l.e  srent  oo.uors  .Andtmc.  We  nluit  work 
ent.our  own  musical  anlvailuii.  The  cstaldlshmoi.Aln  S -n  TranclWo  of  a 
school  of  o,s.r.-4  "de«|"ate  In  kc»K.  of  the  highest  rani}  A,  |,s  hicnls  and  tonehent 
sn<|  Kcncrons  lp  Its  alms  and  methods  Is  a capital  factor  In  our  esihcllc  Krowih. 

The  City,  (hen,  pc..<sJ|.ly  by  virtue  of  (he  ancestry  of  the  people,  its 
history,  its  climate,  and  its  geographical  position,  b.-ys  a life  that  moves 
largely  oh.  planes  of  imagination, sensibility, and  idealistic  endcavor- 
wliich  is  to  say,  on  artistic  plains.  In  this  city,  i/a  public-school  svs- 
tern  the  teaching  staff  of  which,  as  may  be  exnMed,  catches  up  and 
emphasizes  the  salient  characteristics  of  the  cWy  at  large.  The  mem- 
here  of  (he  music  corps  are  devoted  to  tlie  e:../c  of  music,  enthusiastic 
m their  faith  in  its  value  as  a subject  for  stiidv  in  public  schools,  nre 
lavish  ,n  their  expenditure  of  time  and  energy  in  its  belndf,  and  ant 
trained  ami  capable  in  their  duties.  The  methods  pursued*  while 
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°lH*n  in  surli  details  :is  lia\  o Iwn  discussed  ti»  some  criticism,  are  not 
by  nny  moans  *0  wrong  ns  to  cause  basic  shortcomings  nr  general 
failin'!'.  <hit-ide  nf  lire  mu>ic  group  \\v  have  found  that  fmm  ele- 
mentary selinnl  teacher  In  the  superintendent  tliere  i<  displayed  a 
degree  of  nm-ir.d  endow  niehl . knowledge.  and  i lit  civ's!  that  is  quite 
unusual  in  H corps  of  teacher-.  We  h:»\e  seeu.thi- ’interest  and  ahil- 
itv  manifc-t  it-  s<mudt:e>s  and  fineness  hy  making  many  imoflieial 
I'niil riliiitiouv  in  tie*  t nroutagemenl  ami  furl heranee  nf  \arimis  phase* 
of  miMra]  in-t rnet inn  in  (lie  schools.  We  ha\o  seen  that  the  Slat) 
univci>itv  gixe-  mtiNinl  encouragement  to  the  inly . We  have 
- found  111  :t ? i \ of  w 1 1 :i I 1 1 1 :i y 1 <e  termed  cnnuuumt  v ivelfaiv  u r rj a u i /a- ' 
tinns  intereMed  in  music  and  ready  lon--i>!  in  any  d *vcl<>ping  move- 
ment. In  faet.  then*  wa<  no  dissenting  voice.  iki  <jii.'<tioii  as  to  the 
valm*  t»f  l In'  subject  or  the  validity  of  its  claims  to  attention,  either 
•from  persons  within  the  school  system  or  without. 

\Vo  must  mid  to  these  favorable  renditions  one  or  two  more.  Th^ 
preparation  for  teaching  music  which  the  average  normal  school  in 
the  I nilcJ  State-  gnos  to  it-  -Indent-  mi  in  agr  a-  to  he  almost 
wort  1 1 hS-,  No  other  problem  connected  willi  the  ndxanccmcut  of 
in-trm  I am  in  music  in  our  pul  lie  -clinols  is  quite  m>  disheartening, 
fn  San  l*  rancisco.  how o\rr.  e\ery  reasonable  cmleavor  is  made  hv 
the  Slate  norlnal  school  to  prepare  its  graduates  for  >ucee-sful  tench- 
*n£  ill  rnrsc  as  in  other  branches.  In  addition,  the  head  supervisor 
of  music  in  .the  elementary  schools  of  San  Francisco  receives  a n*port 
from  the  normal  school  of  the  musical  ability  of  e\erv  student  from 
that  institution  who  enters  the  San  Francisco  school  -vstein  as  a 
toucher:  and  the  hoard  of  education  of  San  l*rnnci>co  is  firm  in  main- 
taining music  in  the  |i-l  of  snhjects  which  an  applicant  must  have 
studied  to  he  eligible  for  appointment. 

A further  advance  ho*  the  entire  State  wa<  foreshadowed,  during 
the  periotl  of  the  musical  siiney  in  San  Franeixo.  hy  the  action  of 
the  (California  superintendents*  convention,  in  session  at  Li  he  Ta  hoc. 
In  the  meetings  of  that  organization  a resolution  was  introduced  and 
* unanimously  adopted,  the  text  of  which  is-- as  follows: 

/,Y \uln-f;  T*t.  l‘  il.*-  iM*rm:il  ihi*  unhcr-ifii--  of  i ls<-  Slat.*  tw  iir^l 

to  make  licthT  isimi  ftu-  (raining  eleiiienniry  amt  lildi  ^luml  irarltcr*  of 
iiuisie. 

I’mler  dale  of  XoxemUT  lf».  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Teachers5  Association  writes  in  comment  upon  this  motion: 
u Since  the  pat  sage  of  this  resolution  there  have  hoen  similar  reso- 
lutions passed  by  various  county  institutes  and  other  educational  or- 
ganizations iii  the  State.  It  is  evidently  the  intent  tn  improve  this 
matter  of  music  at  once. v 

Jn  the  light  of  these  conditions  one  would  be  justified  in. turning 
to  the  department  of  music  in  the  puhlic-schoo]  system  with  only 
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ill.-  must  plow  in*  «\\  | xvi  n l ion-,  Ivvery  element.  it  would  scent.  that 
is  ii.wssan.,..  the  making  of',,,,  except  iomil  department  of  music  is 
(•r.-s-nl.  \\  l,y.  (lion.  « ill.  tin-  element-  present.  is  the  depart- 

v iniMit  imf  tva  li/ed  f 

lli«>  on.-  romptcln-iisiw-  answer  is  tl.;,i  ih.se  nunv  m.-mlN-rs  are* 
o..i  y, IhhI.v.  In  u mo,.I.  il..-  fins-;--  ?m|  <‘:i|i:iliiliii<--  that  ,m-  in 

rh,,,‘l  '»  "'<•  t-ii.v  ont-i.l,.  „f  il„-  s,-|„H.U>>i,.,n  have 

ii.-lyv.l  .-..iiM.lidal.-.l  and  organi/cfc  III  conso.pi.-nee  wo 'find 

uigucnc.-s  of  Sonora  I aiip  ulonp  with  nnioli  clarity  of  individual  aim, 
i measure  of  weakness  loial  accompli-lim.-nt  a Ion*  wiih  much 
.lli-icicy  ill  iodni.lu.il  an.'l  partial  a.v.miplidimcnt.  a,  feeling  of  hi-ing 
l-afll.-d  in  |.ioo,vs-  along  will,  an  ard.-ni  desire  to  make  progress. 

< IWan./nti.u.  ,s  needed-- organi/.nl  ion  of  ||,e  school  deparlmcnl  that 
sluiT  < hen  Is-  supported  l-y  llie  « el  I- in  for  me.  I and  -vMoinatic  interest 

"*  Hie  cily  mus,  seek  through  its  depart, „ont  of 

,,nljS,°  1,1  I’"1'1  <'  schools  to  d<-\ clop  a civic comcioiisuess  musically. 

N.  simmuiv  or  « om  w,  \ rs  a So  m « oMni:M,\rio\s. 


•'  * "f  "in ,-ic  in  the  el.  meiitary  schools.. .,f  San  Krai, 
ose.i  implies  proa, or  repaid  for  music  as  uM-al  expression  than  for 
inii.-ic  as  aural  impression.  Most  of  the  unde-irahle  features  of  prac- 
hee  that  «<.re  ol.sened  Mould  In-  eliminated  hv  .the  recasting  of 
thoepht  «lue!,  Mould  conn-  from  acceptance  of 'the  principle  that 
music  ts  essentially  someth inp  to  recede  ihroupl,  the  ear  rather  (lmn 
to  «\\|»rr»  ihrniigli  the  voiiv. 

■ • '*  C'1  l,r:"‘"a‘  ,l"‘  children  is  in  the  main  most  admirable, 

he  ipiality  of  such  soups  as  arc  pr.n  id«-d  is  excellent.  The  hiplicst 

musiud  standard- :m'V  maintained  ill  this  provision. 

,,l‘'  “cprepation  of  lx.ys  from  girl-  for  part-singing.  and  the 
•is-ipiiineiit  of  hoy.-  to  a loMuoi.v  part  is  a mistake.  It  is  the  only 
-erio.is  mistake  that  is  entirely  M-ithin  the  control  of  the  music  do- 
pnriiuont. 


1.  J he  treatment  of  changing  voices  in  upper  pra.les  i-  had  The 
in caper  .piant ity  aml  unavoidably  inappropriate  .|,udity  of  the  music 
provided  for  these  Prados  is  largely  the  cause  of  this  failure. 

a.  In  general;  part -sinpinp  is-comparntivelv  tin, lev, -loped  or  poorly 
Ireated.  Dearth  of  material  and  a desire  to  secure  -nut  spun- 
laneity  in  singing  a,-o  c.pially  thy  causes,  topether  with  tin-  scores- 
lion  of  Joys  from  girls  mentioned  in  a preceding  paragraph." 

0.  Mono, ones,  are  very  oompi-tcnl  iy  instructed  and  etirod, 

7.  Sight -sinpinp  is  only  fair.  The  material  provided  exploits  o ' 
metl,o,|  that  is  incongruous  with  tin;  principles  and  aims  of  the  de- 
partnn-nt  (which  arc  hotter ) and  (lie  whole  “system  is  therefore 
divide* I -against  itself. 
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8.  Theoretical  knowledge  is  quite  thorough  nnd  general. 

9.  The  spirit  in  the  singing,  both  ns. to  its  musical  and  social  as- 
pects, and  on  the  part  of  botli  pupils  and  teachers,  is  beautiful.'' 

10.  There  is  wise  .-cognition  of  the  worth  of  the  musical  inheri- 
tance that  foreign  children  possess,  and  this  inheritnneo  is  made,  to 
contribute  to  their  development  ns  American  citizens. 

11.  The  development  of  patriotism,  National  and  State,  which  i* 
effected  bv  the  singing  of  patriotic  songs,  is  an  incidental  feature  of 
value,  especially  in  n cosmopolitan  city  like  San  Francisco. 

12.  Broadly  spetfking,  the  system  of  pjacticc  in  tho  elementary 
echools'tends  to  the  attainment  of  general  social  nnd  htimnnUtic  ends 
rpthcr  than  to  tho  development  of  specific  musical  culture  and  ap- 
preciation. 

13.  Tho  time  given  to  music  in  the  elementary  schools  is  insuffi- 
cient San  Francisco  gives  CO  minutes  pci*  week.  This  is  below  the 
average  of  practice  in  the  United  States.  A minimum  of  73  minute* 
per  week  at  least  should  be  given. 

14.  The  greatest  shortcomings  arise  from  conditions  that  lie  par 
tially  or  whoHy  outside  of  the  sphere  of  departmental  authority: 

(a)  Orchestral  playing  receives  academic  approbation  but  no  ma 
terial  nnd  systematic  official  support. 

(b)  '1  lie  .children  in  tho  elementary  schools  are  on  a starvation 
diet,  with  regard  to  tho  quantity  of  musical  material  provided  them: 
a large  provision  of  musical  material  for  the  elementary  schools  is  a 
plain  and  urgent  duty. 

( c ) 1 ho.corps  of  supervisors  in  tho  elementary  schools  is  insuffi- 
cient in  numbers.  The  ntuuhcr  of  supervisors  should  bo  increased  to 
a point  that  would  insure  the  visit  of  a supervisor  once  a month  to 
every  elementary  schoolroom  in  tho  city. 

(d)  There, is  division  of  authority  in  the  overhead  control  of  the 
department  of  music.  Individual  members  of  the  board  Of  educa 
tion  or  of  the  superintendent's  staff  should  not  issue  instructions  or 
leek  to  modify  practices  in  the  department  of  music  unless  action  to- 
such  effeet  has  been  taken  in  a regular  meeting  nnd  in  an  official  man-, 
oer.  Instructions  in  such  case  should  bo  issued  from  headquarters, 
a?  an  officially  authorized  proceeding.  The  board  of  education,  to, 
protect  itself  and  the  work  of  the  department,  should  itself  issue  a 
notice  that  only  such  deliberate  official  nftion,  regularly  taken  and 
officially  announced,  shall  be  recognized  ns  authoritative. 

15.  The  adoption  of  the  new  course  in  music  for  the  high/school?, 

is  a most  fortunate  step.  The  course  is  probably  too  ambitious,  but 
will  rapidly  find  its  level  in  accordance  with  tho  teachings  of  ex- 
perience. * .. 

16.  Much  equipment  for  tho  musical  appreciation  classes  should  he 
provided. 
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17;  aose  watch  should.be  kept  upon  the  development  of  the  work 
«n  htgh  schools  that  now  receive  only  part  of  the  time  of  n teacher, 
and  the  probable  early  need  for  two  or  more  teachers  should  he 
promptly  anticipated. 

18.  The  teachers  of  music  iri  the  high  schools  are  not  organized 
"•  * Cwps' an<1  mctho<ls  Hkely  to  become  unfortunately  divergent 
..  consequence.  -The  lugh-school  teachers  should  be  organized' within 
their  own  group  and  sliohld  then  be  organized  in  relation  to  the 
f’.up  of  supervisors  in  the  elementary  schools.  At  present  the  two 
divisions  are  out  of  touch  with  each  other. 

1!>.  The  same  confusion  as  to  tfliaf  are  official  and  what  unofficial 
instructions  that  disturbs  elementary  school  work  in  music  disturbs, 
in  Ukwmannor.  the  high  school  work.  The  causes  and  the  remedy  in 
'*>th  cases  arc  the  same. 

•20.  Orchestral  playing  has  had  r.n  inspiring  history  in  the  Siu. 
hrancisco  high  schools,  and  given  new  adequate  encouragement  and 
Mipport.  it  should  soon  reach  quite  extraordinary  attainments. 

21.  The  crediting  of  the  study  of  music  mule;  outside  teachers  i, 
favorably  conditioned  by  both  the  interest  in  such  study  in  San  Fran 
nsco.  and  by  the  attitude  of  the  University  of  California  toward  the 
•redits  so  gamed.  It  is  extremely  unfortunate  that  confusion  as  to 
the  status  of  the  practice  should  have  arisen.  Definite  official  an 
•louncemcnt  of  the  status  of  the  practice  should  be  made,  and  steps 
he  taken  to  encourage  what  is  likely  to  be.  in  San  Francisco.  » 
iota  bio  de  velopment  of  a valuable  phase  of  school  music. 

22.  Music  should  have  greater  place  in  the  evening  schools,  espe 
•.ally  in  the  social  center  work.  Interest  in  music  as  a social  cento, 
activity  must  be  dcvclopednn  the  community,  outside  of  the  school 
system  The  school  system  should  be  provided  with  funds  sufficient 
o enable  it  to  provide  instriictoi-s  and  music  for  social  center  groups 
* hen  these  nrc  of  reasonably  large  inomboi’sbip. 

5 E';pry  ";orfI>.v  activity  in  this  and  all  other  divisions  of  the 
system  that  arises  spontaneously  and  moves  forwnrd without  official  - 
mpport  <as  was  the  case  with  an  orchestra  in  an  evening  school  during 
the  past  year)  should  be  given. official  support.  The  school  sy* 
•em  should  not  only  do  this  as  n duty  but  should  guard  it  as  a pro 
rogative;  otherwise  ill-advised  or  illy-guided  activities,  that  may  do 
harm  rather  than  good  and  that  may  bring  discredit  upon  the  school 

system,- may  readily  arise  and  gaima  foothold. 

. 24,  To  protect  tho  system  thus,  and  to  guide  and  guard  theirtivi- 
nea,  it  is  ncccsary  tliat  the  department,  have  a responsible  bend;'  The#; 
tppomtipcnt  6f  n director  of  music  whose  recommendations  would  be 
followed  would  Iicjpiq  largo  measure  to  develop  the  sort  of  music 
system  that  San  Francisco  deserves  and  ini<jht  easily  have;  Tlicktip-^ 
pointment  of  such  a director  and  a corpse*  assistants 4s  recom^  ^ 
toiasded- elsewhere  (see  p;  109).  • ’ : . ,v 


Chapter  XI. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  ART. 


I*e\v  communities. have  for  the  development  of  nrt  the  background 
afford etl  by  California's  romantic  history,  natural  beaut}',  and  crea- 
tive spirit. 

Indian  chiefs,  Spanish  dons.  Catholic  missionaries,  gold-hunting 
pioneers,  merchant  adventurers,  trappers,  lumberers,  farmers,  poets, 
workers  and  dreamers  of  every  sort  have  combined  to  create  for  Cali- 
fornia a wealth  of  legend,  story,  and  song  of  extraordinary  character. 
Beauty  is  everywhere.  From  the  serenity  of  green  pastures  to  the 
splendor  of  glittering  deserts;  from.the  loveliness  of  brooksidc  flower 
beds  to  the  solemnity  of  primeval  forests:  from  the  gentle  glory  of 
wooded  hills  to  the  thrilling  grandeur  of  snow-clad  mountains — all 
the  forms  nnd  moods  of  beauty  are  displayed  with  an  oriental  prodi- 
gality. 

The  creative  in  nrt  has  already  asserted  itself  in  California.  Tho 
jewelry  nnd  silverware  of  Los  Angeles,  the  tiles  of  Pasadena,  tho 
paintings  of  Santa  Barbara,- the  bungalows  nnd  cottages  of  Berkeley 
and  Oakland,  the  inns  of  San  Bernardino  nnd  Monterey,  the  collego 
buildings  of  Palo  Alto,  the  Exposition  buildings  of  San  Diego  nnd 
San  Francisco — these  arc  but  the  first  fine  fruits  of  California  life, 
n life  that  is  destined  to  make,  an  expression  .of  itself  in  terms  of  such 
beauty  that  a radinnee  ns  of  Greece  and  Italy  will  appear  some  day 
beyond  the  mountains-of  the  West. 

In  San  Francisco  the  physical  features  of  the  entire  State  j\rc  re- 
capitulated in  sample.  The  bay  with  its  picturesque  islands  nnd 
mountainous  shores.  Tamalpais,  the  high-piled  city,  the  Golden 
Gate— these  arc  some  of  the  things  that  make  possible  an  influence 
which  inny  be  directed  through  education:  to  fosteV.  to  promote,  nnd 
to  bring  to  abundant  fruitage  in  the  arts  the  whole  life  of  California. 

.The  art-educational  ideal  for  the  city  of  San  Francisco  that  lins 
■gradually  formed  itself  during  this  survey  inny  he  set  forth  in  a few 
words : ' . # , 

(1)  Tasteful  schoolrooms  throughout  the  city,  equipped  with  in- 
structive and  stimulating  material. 
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(2)  Orderly  courses  of  study,  so  interrelated  with  one  another  and 

,0  t 'le,d?i  ynlfc  °*  t,us  fftVored  region  that  continuous  progress  is 
possible  to  all  pupils,  without  loss  of  time  or  lapse  of  skill,  from  the 
lower  grades  throughout.  . 

(3)  An  adequate  teaching  force,  organized. for  efficiency  in  secur- 
ing results.  - J 

(4)  Free  tools' and  supplies  for  all  children. 

(fi)  Provisions  for  discovering  and  training  talent  and  for  placing 
it  where  it  mny  be  of  the  greatest  possible  service  to  all. 

Just  how  closely  the  art-educational  conditions  in  the  city  approsi- 
mate  this  ideal  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  report  to  indicate.1 

I.  SCHOOLROOMS  AN1)  EQUIPMENT. 


It  is  now  Widely  believed  that  the.  environment  of  children  is  a ” 
potent  factor  in  establishing  ideals.  Therefore,  a first-class  school- 
house  is  attractively  designed:  its  yard  is  tastefully  laid  cut-  the 
schoolrooms  exhibit  a odor  scheme  appropriate  to  the  nmoiiht’  and 
quality  of  light  received:  and  works  of  art.  suitable  to  the  grade  of 
the  room,  are  placed  on  the  walls  to  produce  the  best  possible  effect 
hueh  an  environment  for  school  children  was  found  to  be  rare' in 
v "n  * nmt|sco.  Tl,c  “eliool  grounds  are  s-eldom  inviting.  The  walls 
of  the  rooms,  if  tinted  at  all,  are  usually  a rather  stcong  cream  color. 
The  shades  are  almost  uniformly  a strong  crude  green.  The  rooms 
contain  no  works  of  art  furnished  by  the  school  board,  and  a rule  of 
the  beard  prohibiting  the  collection  of  nmnev  from  the  children 
makes  it  practically  impossible’ for  them  to  assist  in  making  their 
*choo  rooms  attractive  if  they,  would.  In  some  eases  the  principal, 
with  the  assistance  of  a mothers  club  or  vome'other  local  organiza- 
tion, has  been  able  to  secure  a few  pictures,  nornhvavs  well  framed 
As  a rule  these  are  to  be  found  in  the  office  of  the  principal,  where 
the  pupils  seldom  if  ever  .ye  them.  Here  and  there  an  ambitious 
teacher  has  acquired  some  small  pictures  of  her  own.  These  she 
a <es  with  her  when,  as  frequently  happens,  she  is  transferred  to 
another  room.  Some  schoolrooms  have  window  gardens,  usunlly 
much  neglected.  Some  teachers  have  flowers  upon  their  desks,  but 

. seldom  well  grouped,  or  used  to  cultivate  taste  or  skill  in  flower 
arrangement.  , - ■ 

The  schoolrooms  of  the  city  are  almost  a desert,  so  far  ns  reference 

material  is  concerned.  They,  have  practically  no  books  on  drawing* 

color, ^design,  or  the  history  of  art  and  craft;  no  charts  nor  exam- 
plcs^pf  fine  work,  not  even  such'  qs  drawing  books  furnish. 

’™*  r,  l>iOT‘ "IH-n  .into  rail,, -rod  tl,.onsirv7su7to 77^h7olroom7ta ~’7~Z-.ool 
building*.  the  Rinto  noinml  uchool.  two  miiHciircn.  nnd  the  Jnstltuti*  of  Art  m from  33 

' hbor^of  |W,tlI  ,W0/>r  mo-  peoph'  olBcl4^  *»l»ot  viHori.  teaches*  * 

mom  hers  of  the  chamitor  of  cominrrco,  and  other  citizens  of  Ban  Kroncluco.  ’ - 

, •'  ' i -r 
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The  grade  tenchers  hardly  ever  draw  for  the  children,  and  the  spe 
■:ial  teachers  and  Supervisors  seldom  if  ever  make,  in  the  presence  of 
the  children,  finished  drawings  to  inspire  good  work.  The  super- 
visors frequently  bring  charts  and  other  reference  material  with  them 
when  giving  a lesson,  but  such  things  arc  not  allowed  to  remain. 

Some  rooms  have  a few  vases  and  other  objects,  purchased  by  the 
teacher,  or  given  by  friends,  for  use  in  object -drawing,  but  these  are 
seldom  utilized' as  decorative  furnishings  for-thc  room.  The  school 
board  supplies- practically  nothing  in  the  way  of  illustrative  mate  ’ 
rial- for  art-instruction.  * 

Even  when  the  work  of  pupils  in  previous  3' ears  is  displayed,  it  is 
not -mounted  bp  hung  with  the  purpose  of  teaching  tastefui  mount- 
.tig  and  hanging.  The  ninny  opportunities  to  cultivate  taste  through- 
the  use  of  the  things  of  the  schoolroom  seem  to  bo  habitually  over- 
looked or  neglected.  , ’ ' . 

The  reference  material  offered  so  lavishly  by  nature— llowers  of 
unique  beauty,  trees  of  rare  distinction  (like  tlic  eucalyptus),  birds 
of  brilliant  plumage,  insects  of  irridesccnt  color — are  not  made  use 
of  so  generally  as  they  ought  to  be.-  / 

The  city  is  rich  in  pictures,  textiles,  and  other  objects  of  art  from 
che  Orient,  and  from  Europe,  and  the.  amount  of  such  valuable  refer- 
ence material  is  constantly  increasing.  Much  of  it  is  crowded  into 
dhe  Golden  Gate  Museum  where  few  children  ever  see  it,  while  the 
schools  are  practically  without  reference  materia)  for  use  in  art 
instruction. 

8ECOMUEXOATIOH8. 

(1)  The  school  grounds  should  be  improved.  An  expert  interim  . 
decorator  should  be  employed  to  tint  properly  the  walls  of  existing 
schoolrooms,  in  oil  color  (that  they  may  be  kept  clean),  flat  finish,  of  | 

*a  hue  and  value  of  color  adapted  to  the  amount  of  light  the  room 
receives.  Tho  windows  should  bo  fitted  with  adjustable  window 
shades  of  approved  color.  In  all  new  buildings  the  proper  tinting  of 
the  walls  should  be  provided  for  in  the  original  contract.  Window 
gardens,  if  installed,  should  be  kept  in . gobd  condition^  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  children. 

(2)  In  each  building  should  bo  a constantly  growing  collection  of 
work  done  by  the  children.  This  should  include  ultimately  fine  draw 
ings,  in  outline  and  in  color,  of  all  the  common  plants  in  the  iinmedi 
atb  vicinity,  of  the  principal  kinds  of  local  trees,  insects,  fish,  birds.  ' 
and  animals,  and  of  the  best  designs  that  have  been  drawn  a fid 
worked  out,  all  arranged  for  ready  reference.  Such  a collection 
would  acquaint  children  with'  their  environment,  would  stimulate 
both  pupil  and  teacher  to  fresh  endeavor  each  year,  nnd  enable  each  ! 
gdiool  to  cqinpeto  with  itself  and  thus  to  mako  solid  progress* 
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best  work  each  year,  under  every  topic,  should  be  added  to  the  school 
• Election. 

(3)  Tho  schoolrooms  should  be  furnished  with  pictures  appropri- 
ate to  the  grade  of  the  room  in  the  lower  schools  and  to  the  subject 
of  instruction  in  the  high  schools.  Through  tho  cooperation  of  the 
children,  their  parents,  and  their  teachers,  this  can  be  done  gradually 
•o  the  delight  and  benefit  of  all  concerned.  The  school  board  should 
cooperate  by  framing  tho  pictures,  if  not  to  tho  extent  of  sharing 
the  initial  cost.  " 

(4)  A school  library  should  be  started  in  every  build  in"  For 

purposes  of  art  instruction  it  should  contain,  reference  books  on 
color,  drawing,  design,  and  the  history  of  apt  and  craft,  sets  of 
standard  drawing  books,  nnd  current  art  educational  publications: 

(5)  Lach  school  building  should  have  a collection  o*  beautiful 

things.  This  should  include  shells,  Insects,  mounted  birds  and  .ani- 
mals, samples  of  wall  papers,  dress  goods,  textiles,  embroideries.” 
prints  posters,  and  beautiful  objects  of  every  kind.  This  collection. 
Into  that  previously  mentioned,  would  grow  slowly  but  surely 
through  constant  additions  by  the  children  themselves,  through  in-* 
terested  friends,  through,  alumni  associations,  through  local  women’s 
dubs  and  improvement  societies,  and  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
f'ChooI.  boiu'jiL.  • 

(«)  The  ‘astonishing  amount  of  invaluable  reference  matcriiil  no* 
,tored  ;n  the  various  museums  of  the  city,  especially  the  museum 
n Golden  (into  Park,  should  be  made  available  for  use  in  till*  schools. 

One  hundred  strrtng  boxes,  especially  designed  for  the  purpose! 
■wild  easily  be  filled  with  nature  specimens  and  works  of  art  and 
handicraft  of  every  sort,  each  box  containing  things  in  one  class. 
*,,d  C,rcul-,,od  f*‘°m  scliftol  to  school,  with  comparatively  little 
expense.  Such  exhibits  would  not  rob  the  museum,  would  be  an 
inspiration  to  good  work  in  the  schools,  would  educate  the  e.hil- 
■Iren  in  many  ways,  open  their  eyes  to  the  museum  itself,  and 
he  p to  develop  civic  spirit.  The  experience  of  St.  Louis  and  Chicago 
" it  i circulating  exhibits  of  this  nature  has  proved  tlieip  feasibility 
’Hie  value..  The  museum  authorities  have  expressed  tliemselvdia. 

«i  mg  to  cooperate  with  the  school  board  in  this  matter,  and 
undoubtedly  the  cooperation  of  the  custodians  of  collections  could 
he  secured. 

U.  COURSES  of  STUDY. 

There  nrc  in  the  city  12  unrelated  units,  so  far  os  courses  in  an 
instruction  ore  concerned,  as- follows:' 

I.  Tilt*  lowcsf-irrmlc  prltnnr.v  «>hfNilfc 

The  Jeon  1‘nrkor  School.  . ’ 

S.  TIip  Crocker  rntorim«thttr’  Sellout 
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% The  Hamilton  Intermediate  School. 

G.  The  Horace  Mann  Intermediate  School. 

C.  1 fie  elemeiilar.v  schools,  (trades  II  to  VIII.  » 

i.  ri  lie  Ili^li  School  of  Coninierce. 

.8.  The  (iirls*  High  School.’ 

9.  The  Lowell  High  School, 

10.  The  Mission  High  School.  . 

11.  The  Polytechnic  Ilia'll  School: 

1-.  The  (Weiring  schools. 

A thirteenth  unit  should  properly  be  included.'  namely,  the  Lick- 
Lux- W i 1 morel  i ng  group  of  endowed 'schools,  because  (bey  are  free 
to  San  Francisco  pupils.  . » - *• 

The  courses  of  instruction  in  art  for  these  schools  seem  to  have 
been  formulated  by  diflV  nt  groups  of  peojde  without  relation  to 
ench  pther.  The  siipcrv  of  drawing;  who  should  naturally  have 
direction  of  the  art  work  in  all  of  them,  wus  alfrtwed  to  stateiwhat 
should  be  taught  in  the  elementary  schools,  Grades  I to  VIII;  but 
that  course  was  revised  by  the  school  board,  without  consultation, 
and  printed  for  distribution  with  this  note:  “All  tlte  work  in  draw- 
ing for  the  first  grade  is  to  be  exclusively  by  the  class  teacher  under 
the  supervision  of  the  principal/'  The  course  of  the  supervisor  (or 
so  much  of  it.  as  remains  after  revision  by  the  school  .hoard)  is 
administered  in  Grades  II  to  \ III,  except  in  the  Jean  Parker  School 
and  in  the  three  intermediate  schools,  each  of  which  has  an  irnlc 
pendent  course  .of  its  own.  “ 

As  this  school  hoard  emp-sc  stands,  it.does  not  furnish  a sufliciently 
detailed  outline  to  give  definite,  constructive  guidance  month  bv 
month  to  the  grade  teacher:  nor  dees  it  make  sufficiently  emphatic 
the  relations  that. .should  be  maintained  between  tlrawing  and  design 
and  the  daily  life  of  the  pupil  both  in  school  and  out." 

The  course  for  the  Jean  Parker  School  seems  rather  fragmentary 
anil  disjointed,  unrelated  to  the  other  work  of  (he  school,  and  to  the 
daily  life  of  the  pupils.  . 

The  courses  in  the  three  intermediate  schools,  while  new  and  some- 
what tentative,  have  the  merit  of  being  individual  and  vital.  They 
reflect  a real  relationship  with  other  school  topics,  and  with  t )»«>  ' 
, school  and  ecmmunitv  life  of  the  children. 

The  published  courses  of  the  five  high  schools  arc  so  brief  and  so 
diverse  (hat  they  deserve  to  be  given  in  full  for  comparison.  Tliov, 
rend  ns  follows: 

J fifth  School  of  Commerce. 

No  Instruction  in  drawing.  * * , 

An  “ liitcrlocklii;.'  'System  " makes  it  possible  for  a student  to  obtain  per- 
mission “to  take  in  any  school  ofTeVIns  It.  any  subject  (not  a •malor*)  not 
Ktven  in  the  school  ih  whi.el,  lie  Is  ro-lstero.1,  whenever,  In  flic  judgment  of 
the  principals  of  I lie  two  Reboots  (smcerneil.  such  permission  Is  advisable." 
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1 'AKu1  sc.contl  ycnr  free-hand  and  geometrical  drawing  are 
,<w,'Wn« t,lis  1,asis>  during  the  third  and  fourtii  years  jn  this 
school.  No  4)  u pi  Is  in  the  Commercial  High  School  were  found 
availing  themselves  of  this  opportunity,  nor  is  it  probable  that  they 
will  ever  do  so  under  present  conditions; 

Cirls'  High.'  > ' 

Kiist  year:  Free-hand  drawing;  Clay  modeling.  . 

Sw""!|  year:  Frw-liaml  drawing— l*en  and  Ink.  charcoal;  Art  metal 
work  ; Loot  her  work. 

riilnl  .war:  Sketching ; Theory  and  application  of  coly;  Applied  arts. 

differentiated ; Tiling.  § * 

Fourth  year : History  of  art  and -artists. 

LmrcH  Jlitjh. 

First  year:  Free-hand  drawing. 

.Second  year:  Freehand  drawing. 

Third  year:  Geometric  drawing  (Urst  year)  ; Free-hand  drawing  (third 
year).  * . , • 

1/m.  f '"}}'■  ?r'  tj<'0,lll,,rlc  'Irawlnj;  (second  year);  History,  of  art. 

First  year:  Drawing  -Free  hand,  geometric;  Clay  mo<leling  (second  lialfl  ; 
Art  metal  work  (seeond  half!. 

Sornmi  year : Drawing— Freehand,  geonietr.ie,  pen  and  Ink,  charcoal: 
j:iny  nuHleling  and  advanced  clay  modeling  (half-year 
eacli;  Art  metal  work;  Wood  earving;  .Feather  work  • 
Dookhinding.  4 . ^ \ 

Merhanical  drawing;  Arcldteetural  drawing;  Civil  engineer's 
drawing;  Mining  drawing;  Marine  drawing;  Color  nnd 
wash;  Applied  design,  different  luted ; Sketching;  Tiling. 
I’oiirlli  year:  Mcchnn.Val  design;  Architectural  design ; Civil -engineer's  tie- 

^gn:  Mining  design:  .Murine  design;  t 'oniixHtion 
I'olyftctnnc  Hhjh.'  • ; 1 

Hrst  year:  Freehand  drawing;  Clay  modeling.  * ♦ 

Sc.  oinl  >e.u  * ,,‘**iiand  drawing,  different  in  fed  ; C comet  Hr.  drawing.  differ- 
on  tin  feil.  pen  and  ink.  charcoal:  Advaneed  clay  modeling; 
Art  metal  work;  Wood  .nrving:  Fo-tlmr  work:  Honk, 
binding. 

.Meciianhal  drawing;.  Architectural  drawing;  < *ivil-ongimer*8 
drawing;  Mining  drawing;  Marine  drawing;  Applied  design 
• ililTerentliileil ; Shot  .-hit.- ; Tiles  or  |H.(|ery:  Advanced  art  - 

meliil  worl;;  Advanced.  Mood-carvln;.':  ,\d» leiilher 

work;  Advanced  bookbinding. 

Mechanical  design:  Architectural  design ; Civil-engineer's  ..do* 
sign:  Mining  design : Marine  design:  Trades*  art.  differ- 
c ntinted;  Composition;  History  of  art  and  artists.  . * 

It.  Will  be  scon  that  nil  these  courses  arc  very  .general:  The  real 
character  of  the  course  can  not.  he  determined  from  F1,ch  outlined  nor 
ly  questioning  teachei^  It  may  he  fairly  judged  only  ])v  the  work  - 

vimnllf  M""!°n.-  nn,l  tile  roljledmlc  offer  Home  CnlMln"  I'hinaTnil  r*. 

d:,r,n,!  *■  ■ 


Third  year: 


Third  year; 


Fourth  year  : 


of  students.  But  little  of  such  work  was  to  bo  found,  hi  fact,  fro 
quen (ly  under  certain  topics  none  whatever  had  been  returned  by  tbs  - 
, school,  nqr  could  it  bo  discovered  by  inquiry. 

The  evening-school  courses,  determined  largely  by  the  immediate 
needs  of  tho  students,  nrc  far  moro  definite  and  practical.  The 
courses  in  art  instruction  in  the  endowed  schools  arc  thoroughly  in 
cerrolated  with  tho  other  courses  in  those  schools,  arc  orderly,  vital 
^and  fruitful.  * 

WilU  the  13  diverse  courses  of  these  13  distinct  groups,  each  coun»  . 
•o  individual  and  in  several  eases  so  loosely  formulated  that  it  moj 
bcccmie  anything  or  nothing,  according  to  the  knowledge  or  ignoranc* 
pf  the  iinstipcrvised  individual  teaclur,  the  steady  progress  of  pupib  J 
in  art  instruction  from  grade  to  grade  and  through  tho  high 'school* 

.is  6!inply  impossible.  > • 
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7.  An  orderly  mid  well-defined  course  of  instruction  should  br 
formulated  for  all  the  schools  of  the  city.  This  course  should  *be  at 
once  rigid  and  flexible : rigid  enough  to  insure  sequence  in  knowledge 
and  progress  in  skill  every  year,  and  flexible  enough  to  admit  of  great 
variety  in  the.  application  of  principles  and  processes  on  the  part  of 
both  teacher  and  pupil. 

8.  In  view  of  the  now  well-known  characteristics  of  the  child  mind 
»"ch  " cours*  " emphasize,  during  the  first  six  years  in  school,  the 
impoi tancc  of  putting  the  children  into  possession  of  the  tools.  th» 
elements,  u ml  the  fundamental  processes  of  delineation.1 

They  will  learn  to  use  the  pencil,  the  crayon  and  the  brush,  tin 
*■  culer,  the  compasses,  the  scissors,  and  the  knife,  with  ever  increasing 
skill.  The  occasions  for  such  activity  will  arise  daily  out  of  tin  . 
lessons  in  observation;  language,  number,  and  the  other  school  topics 
They  will  become  familiar  with  all  the  common  terms  employed  ir 
describing  the  colors  ami  form  of  things,  and  the  arrangements  ot  • 
then-  elements.  They  will  acquire  good  habits  of  thought  in  deter 
mining  directions  of  lines,  relative  proportions,  shapes  df  areas,  hue* 
of  color,  etc.,  and  skill'in  expressing  themselves  graphically,  in  or  ' ■ 
•lerly  fashion,  . . 

Recognizing*  that  in. general  u response  to  esthetic  relations  and 
«he  development  of  appreciation  is  characteristic  of  the  adolescent 
rather  than  of  the  child,  an  orderly  course  will  lav  increasing  cm 
(.basis  in  the  upper  grammar  grades  anil  in  the  intermediate  and 
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high, schools  upon  exorcises  which  deal  with  the  elements  of  beaut;' 

■ 1 ns  subtlety  of  proportion,  refinement  of  line,  gradation  of  value,', 

modulation  of  color,  and  harmonious  relations  of  parts,  calculated  to 
develop  discrimination  and  taste. 

10.  Recognizing  that  these  can  not  be'  presented  abstractly,  and 
that  they  have  to  be  considered  in  dress,  in  house  furnishing,  and 
e*ery  other  phase  of  selective  nrt;  and  recognizing  also  that  “ The 
fundamental  trades,  such  ns  those  of  the  carpenter;  mason,  black- 
smith, wheelwright,  painter,  hand  leather  worker,  shoemaker,  the 
potter  and  the  weaver,  have  provided  immensely  valuable  education 
for  the  human  race,  indeed  have  been  the  cJiief  means  of  raising 
barbarous  peoples  to  a condition  of  approximate  civilization,”1  an 
orderly  course  will  insist  upon  n perpetual  and  vital  interrelation 
between  all  lessons  in  drawing,  design,  and  color,  and  the  enjoy- 
menu  and  activities  of  daily  life,  and  the  common  handicrafts.  An 
additional  reason  for  this  insistence  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  modern 
commercial  history  of  France,  of  England,  and  of  Germany,’ has  ' 
proved  beyond  the  slightest  possibility  of  doubt,,  that  success  and 
supremacy  in  any  of  the  industries  based  on  the  trades  depends 
primarily  upon  the  art-educational  training  of  workmen. 

In  the  high  schools,  therefore,  an  orderly  course  means  well-defined 
groups  of  topics  of  the  most  practical  nature.  With  the  present  plan 
in  force  of  arbitrarily  differentiated  high  schools,  the  groups  might 
be  somewhat  as  follows : 

Qirl*'  IliflU. 

Uross  nml  household  , lee, rut  tun.  closely  urtlciihited  with  ilimiesili 
imluro  <)ra win"  nn.l  decorative  design  (including  tlie  arrangement  of 
flowers)  and  tin*  iipiireelillion  of  works  .of  art. 
tAHcell  and  Mission.  * 

Free- limit  I drawing,  roni[K>sliJt>n.  mid  struct  urn!  design,  related  to  thr 
science  courses,  to  house  hulldlng  and  furnlsiilng.  to  civic  betterment 
and  to  tlie  history  of  urt. 

Commerce. 

Design  mid  rejM-esentntlon  ns  relnted  to  olllcc  work,  to  business  prtnrin* 

(‘on  line  if- ini  advertising  poods  display,  etc. 

Polytechnic. 

Costume  design  ; Interior  decoration  ; printing  and  bookbinding;  mechanical 
and  architectural  .drawing ; commercial  modeling,  and  design  for  mann. 
fact ured  objects;  the  history  of  handicraft  ' 

11.  Advisory  committees  of  business  men,  artisans,  artists,  and 
other  especially  interested  persons  should  bo  formed  to  consult  with 
the  director  of  art  .instruction  and  the  supervisors  as  to  the  courses 
offered;  n committee  of  printers  and  engravers  for  courses  in  print- 

• 1 ^’rom  Chnn"l’i*  N'tded  In  American  Rccoodnry  education.  Tly  Chaa.  W.  Eliot,  Bur  of 
Wuc..  Bui.,  1010,  No.  10. 

WSl.T-f-lT 28. 
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l?m!!i,arChlteCt^*nd  kuUdera  for  coun*8  “ architectural  drawing- . 
f mechanics  and  engineers  for  courses  in  mechanical  drawing-  of 

~ ihefchauts  for  courses  in  commercial  design  ind 

f 5,  me  ° ^ a"d  ho,«k“Pew  for  courses  in  costume 

i3a;LS.eS,,C  °n,V  ,h^h  :,,<  h «■*■"-« « * best 

12.  In  the  evening  schools  opportunities  for  such  practical  instruc 

rrr  now  fer?d  iy  t,,e  *'■«.?„*  «i.oai  si.ouid 

J U,e  rctX‘n'  Surxo-v  of  >nd»stries  in  Minn* 

*1*!  % ' ?“*  f°Und  *hat  pe°P  * ,he  foHowinir  trades  all  saw  the 
fl  m.StrU.C,'°"  ,u  ont‘  "«■  «*<”*  of  sue!,  topics  as  mechanical  draw . 

ZlZ  ""'ri"e'  ™'”r-  - *• —w  - 


Advertisiuif  qihi 
ArvhhtHts 
Carpciitors  * 
Cahinetumkrrs 
ContnicforK. 

I *res$iii;tkor« 

Kim  r Mann. 
(Ilii8'<w«rkt*r>. 
House  pnlnterp. 
Interior  decora  for* 
Jewelers. 
Lithographer* 
Machinists 
Masons. 


Milliner*. 

* *ri>ii!in»iit;il  |iliiM*'rvrn 
liungw* 
I'hotournphiTH. 
rhnltM'ftcrnx  #*r* 

I 'lumber* 

Printers. 

Publisher* 

Salesmen. 

•Sheet-metal  worker* 

8 ten  in  fitters. 
Stonecutters. 

Window  trlmmere 
Wood  finishers. 
Woodworkers. 


Undoubtedly  representatives  of  these  trades  in  San  Francisco 
would  agree  in  this  matter  with  their  fellow  workers  in  Minneapolis 
and  welcome  any  extension  of  the  evening  courses  the  hoard  might 
be  able  to  offer. 


III.  OKCANIZATIOX  *X)K  INSTRUCTION. 

The  supervisor  of  drawing  is  now  directly  responsible  for  th« 
character  of  instruction  in  the  elementary  schools.  Grades  II  to 
vm  only,  which  contain  about  57  per  cent  of  the  pupils  of  the 
aty.  The  supemsor  has  but  three  assistants.  She  is  allowed  to 
l one  general  teachers’  meeting  each  semester  for  each  of  the 
•even  grades.  While  attendance  upon  these  meetings  is  supposed  to 
be  compulsory,  the  rule  is  not  enforced.  • 

^Meetings  are  also  held  by  the  supervisor  and  assistants  ever? 
Monday  afternoon  for  the  benefit  of  all  grade  teachers  who  need  spe- 
oal  individual  help  or  instruction.  While  drawing  is  among  the 

Bur.  of  Labour  Statistics*  .Vocational  Education. 


*Th#  Minneapolis  Vocational  Surrey. 
No.  1,. 
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required  subjects  of  examination  for  certificates  to  teach  in  the 
schools  (School  Law  of  California,  sec.  1772),  this  part  of  the  law  is 
practically  disregarded.  As  a result  a large  percentage  of  the 
new  teachers  .each  year  are  not  qualified  to  teach  even  the  most  ele- 
mentary topics  in  drawing.  Such  teachers  are  supposed  to  attend 
these  Monday  meetings.  For  one  reason  or  another  a majority  of 
them  do  not  attend.  It  is  reported  that  the  attendance  average* 
less  than  20  per  cent  of.  those  who  most  need  such  instruction. 

The  teachers  in  the  other  individual  groups  classified  in  Section 
11,  namely,  the  first  grades,  the  Jean  Porker  School,  the  tiirefl  inter- 
mediate schools,  and  the  five  high  schools,  receive  no  expert  super- 
vision, hold  no  .conferences  for  mutual  help,  seldom  if  ever  visit  one 
another’s  classes,  and  apparently  know  little  about  whnt  is  done  in 
- the  citJ  outside  their  own  schoolrooms.  Here  and  there  teachers 
may  be  found  who  rend,  study  in  summer  classes,  or  travel  occa- 
sionally, or  practice  some  form  of  art  or  craft,  and  try  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  outside  world,  but  the  number  of  such  teachers  seems 
to  bo.  small. 

I'nder  these  conditions  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  widest  pos- 
•ible  range  in  the.  results  of  instruction. 

In  the  first  grades  work  in  illustrativo  drawing,  paper  cutting  etm. 
yaries,  according  to  the  teacher,  from  that  which  is  very  good  to 
that  which  is  of  slight  value.  There  seems  to  be  but  little  drill 
upon  the  elementary  facts,  terms,  and  processes,  without  which  a 
foundation  for  good  habits  in  drawing  can  not  be  established.  ' 

In  the  intermediate  schools  some  good  work  is  to  be  found,  espe- 
cially in  mechonical  drawing.  It  {ias  a definite  aim,  and  is  related  to 
other  school  work.  The  freehand  drawing  in  these  schools  is  far 
from  what  it  should  be,  partly  because  its  oim  is  not  well  defined, 
and  partly  because  of  the  method  of  teaching  it;  namely,  by  dictation 
rather  than  by  actual  demonstration  before  the  class.  The  work  in 
design  is  weak  because  the  pupils  do  not  see  enough  good  design 
to  have  ideals  and  because  the  fundamental  principles  of  design 
ire  not  inculcated. 


While  in  the  past  us  good  nature  drawing  has  been  produced  in  some 
of  the  supervise, l.elcincntary  schools  of  the  city  as  is  likely  to  be  found 
in  similar  schools  elsewhere,  at  the  present  time  hardly  any  of  that 
grade  of  work  is  produced  except  in  the  Jean  Parker  School  and' in  a 
few  others  where  individual  grade  teachers  have  a special  liking  for 
nature  drawiiig  or  a conviction  of  its  value.  In  the  supervised  elemen- 
tary, schools  where  the  teacher  in  charge  is  capable,  willing,  and  en- 
thusiastic, extraordinarily  good  results  have  been  secured.  In  some 
exceptional  cases  the  spontaneous  story  drawing,  the  plant  drawing, 
the  design  (especially  that  applied  in  booklet  making)  and  the  dS- 
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2«iv,  during  I,.,,,-  «ld.,,n  if  cor  boon  surpassed  i„  schools  «f 
,.  sr  ul*';  ,l"‘  M"  >'  n's"l|s  •"}•  not  common.  I'ndor  existing 

" “-“v r“:''  «>Tt  i»  .1,^- 

,'"I>  f:,r  Satisfactory.  The  el.il, Iren  .win  to  lack 

; « Hoar  ,,e.v,r:„.„  ..f  « I.  ,t  they  are  after:  they  have  .li/lienltv  in  ex- 

pivssinjr  ( lu'ui»l  I iy  .men  it<  of  drawing;  .l.eir  work  in  ,*lni  win. 

MViit-,  nn.vlateil  to  , (her  sVkr-i.J  lopi.-s  an<]  ('•..milling  out-ide  sdnx.f 
. otl.e.  won  >.  ihie.s  not  have  the  vital  relation  to  i|,e  everv  .hn 

*■  ',,f  "r  - an. I at  ho.ne  .hat  it  should  j.«.v^ 

nor  it  related  ...  th,  lugh-school  ro.irs.-s  in  such  a wav  as  to  lie  most 
u-lpfnlly  jir.  pai  it i.Oial  l,  i*  only  f.ur  to  sav  that  tl.'ese  defect*  an 
V ""  ‘’onlnie.l  to  work  of  San  Franriscovl.il, Iron.  The, 

appear  w her,-,,-.-  the  cou.m-s  an, I methods  of  instruction  lark  „„i,v  ,,'t 
aim  ami  jnnpu-M*. 

Jn  the  high  schools  ihe  ivmiIis  vary-  as  .lay  an, I night.  In  one  the 
mnlianiral  .Irawii.e  so  far  as  mere  technic  is  concerned,  is  above 
criticism : in  another  tin-  freehand  draw  in™  has  .-eareelv  a single  good 
.p.al.ty  to  eon.iuen.l  it.  ]„  one  the  topic;  of  instruction  are  a.luiir 
nhle:  in  mint  her  the  children  have  lu-en  held  w.-ck  after  week  tC 
unreasonu! !,-  and  difficult  tasks.  In  one  tin-  design  is  technieallv  excel 

lent,  but  practically  useless  because l-v  the  rcmiirament* 

of  n.anufaetnre:  in  another  mu  a single  sheet  of  drawing  was  found 
n.  showed  a grasp  of  the  first  principles  of  representation 
On  the  Whole  the  weakest  art  work  in  the  rity  was  found  when-  th, 
stroiigu-t  should  appear:  namely,  in  the  high  schools.  With  Ihe 
except. on  of  the  work  of  t«*or.  three  teachers  it  is  far  behind  the 
, - work  of  siieli  schools  elsewhere,  and  the  results  so  far  as  the. 
could  It*  observed  In.ve  link-  practical  or  cultural  vain,-. 

Ihe  best  results  of  instruction  in  drawing  and  design  ..ere  found 
‘ w «-!•«' "I*  The  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek.  The  eouraiv 

*n  «**  interrelated,  the  prohlcms  are  vital.  ...id  the  well 

truim*]  (oaditM's  «mn]n*ratr  In-irlilv  wifh  ono  another 

iimoii  m ki\n 

l-t.  For  properly  adn....isterii.g  tl„-eo.,rs,-sof  instru.iion  „rt  in  « 
city  of  the  size  wf  San  Francisco  there  should  he  a complete  organ!/.* 
fon  of  the  teaching  forces  somewhat  as  follows: 

<«)  A director  of  art  instruction,  who  should  he  held  responsible 
for  the  courses  of  study  in  art  for  all  schools,  and  who  should  have 
general  oversight  of  the-  woi  k of  all- teachers  throughout  The  citr 
who  have  anything  to  do  with  art  instruction.  \ 

(ft)  The  <lirector  should  have  the  assistance  of  a corps  of  ht  least 
five  broadly  trained  cflieient  supervisor.  These  supervisorsUonld 
st.tute  an  advisory  board,  cooperating  with  the  director  n the 
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m«k.«.R  of  courses  Of  Study  for  the  various  groups  of  schools,  and  in 
specifying  required  supplies  for  art  instruction;  visiting  regularly 
•II  the  schools  of  the  city;  and  promoting  l.y  every  possible  means 
the  efficiency  of  special,  departmental.  anti  grade  teachers. 

tc)  In  the. three  intermediate  schools  nr.d  in  all  the  hi~h  and 
evening  schools  there  should  be  well-trained  special  teachers  of  draw- 
mg  and  design,  themselves  able  to  produce  tlio  kind  of  result  re 
I'lirctl  of  tlieir  pupils. 

id)  In  all  other  buildings  containing  pupils  above  the  sixth  grade 
the  departmental  system  should  lie  extended  to  include  art  instruc- 
tion. In  each  building  a' departmental  teacher  of  art  could  Iks  do 
cp|ii|ted  within  a year  from  the  present  teaching  force,  esiicciallv  if 
* little  additional  compensation  were  offered  in  recognition  of  in- 
vTcascti  efficiency. 

<«>  Instruction  in  drawing  in  the  first  six  years  should  In-  given  by 
the  grade  teachers,  under  the  oversight  of  the  supervisors.  This  mcam 
that  the  law  requiring  adequate  preparation  in  drawing  on  the  part 
of  those  who  receive  teachers*  certificates  should  Ik?  rigidly  enforced 
.ml  that  attendance,  upon  tho  grade  teachers’  meetings,  one  during 
-■ach  semester,  should  be  required  by  the  rules  of  the  board. 

t/>  Tho  classes  for  individual  inM ruction  and  practice  for  teachers 
now  held  by  the  director  or  supervisors  should  be  continued.  The  at- 
tendance of  grade  teachers  now  in  the  employ  of  the  citv  who  are 
notably  inefficient  in  drawing  should  bo  made  compulsory,  and  all 
others  should  Ik?  encouraged  to  attend  who  wish  to  improve  their 
work  or  to  become  departmental  teachers  of  drawing. 

IV,  khki:  T1W11.S  .\\i>  srrpMna. 

Notwithstanding  the  School  Law  of  California,  issued  J»v  the 
Miperintendent  of  public  instruction,  section  1C20.  which  specifies 
that  “writing  and  drawing  paper,  pens,  ink,  crayons,  load  pencils 
•nd  other  necessary  supplies  for  the  use  of  the  schools,  must,  he  fur- 
lushed  tinder  the  direction  of  (he  city  board  of  education  • • • 
•nd  charges  therefor  must  bo  audited  and  paid  as  other  claims 
•gainst  tho  county  school  fund  of  tlieir  districts  are  audited  and 
paid,  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  furnish  only  drawing 
paper  for  the  use  of  pupils.  The  pupils  arc  required  to  buy  for  then* 

«•  v«s  such,  necessary  material  ns  rulers,  erasers,  crayons,  drawing 
inks,  water  colors,  ^rawing  boards,  T squares,  drawing  instruments, 
•nd  materials  for  working  out. any  practical  problem  in  drawing  or 
tiCMgn..  In  the  annual  report  of  the  hoard  of  education  for  1914^15 
issued  in  typewritten  form,  drawing  supplies  were  not  listed  in  the 
tsbjo  of  disbursements  for  the  year.  Upon  request,  the  department  of  f 
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•ducation  kindly  furnished  the  following  memorandum  of  the  coat  of 
drawing  supplies  for  the  fiscal  year: 

"S5,  '*««-  - 

HfRh  schools : - ■ S43H.  21 

. Girls’ 

Lowell - ^ 

Mission... ~ 101.90 

Polytechnic !”!!!!”!"”’!  — I?*®4 

Commerce  (omitted) .".7  . .V. 130.62 

I ‘ ' - 

Intermediate  schools:  — 298  n 

Crocker 

Huniiltou $40.71 

Hornet*  Mann..  ™ ^,36 

44. 3C 

— 101.  IS 

, Total  ... 

* ‘ *; '888.75 

• SKCOMUKNDAflON. 

,n^.Pr°y.ifi°?  sl|ould  ^ made  to  enable  the  board  of  education  u» 
i-oniply  with  the  law.  School  children  throughout  the  city  should 

m ILTI  pnvileges.  This  is  possible  only  on  the  basis  specified 
in  the  School  Law  of  Cali  forma.  f%) 

V.  TALENTED  children. 

The  school  system  of  the  city  makes  no  provision  for  discovering, 
encouraging,  and  training  talented  children.  Talented  children  aft 
of  such  immense  consequence  to"  any  community  that  a city  is  justi- 
fied in  making  special  provision  for  them.  They  are  quite  as  likely 
to  appear  among  the  poor  aS  among  the  well  to  do.  • In  any  case  the*v 

should  be  found  early  and  nurtured  persistently.  They  are  the  citv’s 

chief  asset.  * 

*KC«  »M  M KNDATfONfl . * 

• e 

1A  For  this  purpose  (a)  there  should  be  hearty  cooperation  be  - 
ween  teachere  and  supervisors  in  discovering  talented  children;  * ’ 
(6)  extra  work  should  bo  provided  and  extra  time  set  apart  for  such 
children;  (c)  special  classes  for  such  children,  after  school  hours 
or  on  Saturdays,  should  ! e established  in  various  parte  of  the  city 
under  the  joint  direction  of  the  director  of  art  instruction  for  the 
city  and  the  director  of  the  Art  Institute.  To  make  such  classes 

• Not  to  drawing  .nd  dralgn  w.lr  ,nd  „cry  olh,r  *“  . 

Vv;  V;,/A 
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possible  the  city  should  furnish  rooms  in  certain  specified 
buildings  and  appropriate  money  for  special,  instruction.  At  the 
outset  the  sum  of  $600,  to  be  expended  in  the  form  of  100  scholar- 
ships at  $5  each,  would  be  sufficient.  These  scholarships  should 
be  awarded  to  pupils  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  throughout 
the  city  who  win  them  through  good  work  in  drawing  and  deaign- 
i ®n(j the  mon*y  should  be  turned  over  by  the  city  to  the  Art  Institute, 
which  would  furnish  the  special  instruction;  (d)  these  pupils  should 
l»  given  credit  for  this  work  in  whatever  high  school  they  may 
attend  and  therein  be  given  extra  time  for  pursuing  still  further  • 
their  specialty.  Certain  courses  in  all  the  high  schools  should  be 
coordinated  with  courses  in  the  Art  Institute  in  such  a way  that 
work  done  in  the  high  schools  could  be  accredited  at 'the  Art  Insti- 
tute. Four  years’  work  in  the  local  high  school  might  count  as' the 
equivalent  of  the  first  year’s  work  in  the  art  school.  Art-school 
scholarships  for  high-school  students  should  also  be  established  by 
the  city.  ■ 

16.  In  all  this  cooperation  between  t%  public  schools  and  the  Art 
Institute  the  pupils  in  the  normal  classes  at  the  Art  Institute  might 
be  of  great  service  to  the  city  if  allowed  to  teach  for  practice,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  director  of  art' instruction,  in  the  city  schools 

To  secure  these  opportunities  for  talented  children  the  trustees  of 
the  Art  Institute  have  expressed  themselves  as  ready  to  cooperate 
with  the  city  in  every  possible  way. 

conclusion. 

A program  of  reconstruction  and  enrichment  such  as  ttiese  recom- 
» mendations  suggest  can  not,  of  course,  be  carried  out  all  at  oncei  Bat 
the  beginning  once  made,  progress  would  be  rapid,  if.  the  entire 
school  System  could  be  established  upon  the  basis  outlined  elsewhere 
in  the  report.  Under  such  conditions  all  the  children  of  San  Fran- 
cisco would  be  led  to  appreciate  their  heritage  of  natural  beauty,  to 
enjoy  the  wealth  of  beautiful  things  stored  in  their  city,  and  to 
exercise  taste  in  the  selective  art  which  every  person  has  to  practice. 
.The  gifted. children  would  be  discovered  and  trained  to  add  to  the 
wealth  of  the  city,  through  creative  participation  in  its  art  industries 
and  to  increase  its  prestige  through  enhancing  its  civic  heauty. 
Moreover,  through  the  development  and  utilization  of  its  Art  In- 
stitute, as  the  crown  of  its  art  educational  system,  the  city  would  be- 
come the  goal  of  ambitious  talent  throughout  the  whole  region  -and  g ' 
play  its  logical  leading  part  in  transmuting  the  glories  of  the  State 
and  the  genius  of  its  people  into  works  of  fine  art  that  would  add 

' new  honors  to  California.  . 

* . > - . 
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L The  school  grounds  giould  be  improved,  and  an  expert  interior 
.decorator  employed  .to  improve  the  interiors  of  school  buildings. 

. n each  school  building  there  should  be  maintained  a constantly 
growing  collection  of  work  done  by  the  children. 

3.  Schoolrooms  should  be  furnished  with  pictures  appropriate  to 
the  grade  of  the  room  in  the  elementary  schools  and  to  the  subject 
of  instruction  in  the  high  schools. 

\ ^ school  library  for  purposes  of  art  instruction  should  be 
started  in  every  school  building. 

5.  Each  school  building  should  have  » collection  of  beautiful 
things.  % ' 

c.  The  valuable  reference  material  now  stored  in  the  various 
museums  of  the  city  should  be  made  available  for  use  in  the  schools. 

7.  An  orderly  and  well-defined  course  of  instruction  should  be 
formulated  for  all  the  schools  of  the  city.  -• 

v During. the  first  six  years  in  school  such  a course  should  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  putting  the  children  in  possession  of  the 
tqpls,  the  elements,  and  the  fundamental  processes  of  delineation. 

0.  After  the  sixth  year,  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  exercises 
which  deal  with  the  elements  of  beauty,  such  as  subtlety  of  propor- 
tion, refinement  of  line,  graduation  of  value,  modulation  of  color, 
s a.nd  harmonious  relations  of  parts,  calculated  to  doVelop -discrimina- 
tion and  taste.  . | 

, 10-  The  course  of  study  should  insist  upon  a perpetual  and  vita) 
interrelation  between  nil  lessons  in  drawing,  design,  and  color,  and . 
the  enjoyments  and  activities  of  daily  life.,  and  the  common  handi- 
crafts. \ ■■ 

11.  Adyisory  committees  of  business  men.  artisans.,  a'rtists.  unit 
! other  specially  interested  persons  should  be  formed  to  consult  with 
i fho  director,  of.  art  instruction  stud  the  supervisors  ns  to  thc  courses 
offered.  . . . • 


12.  Tri  the  evening  schools  opportunities  for  practical 'instruction 
in  the  drawing  related  to  the  variond  trades  should  be  great.lv 
. extended.  -.  J 

• 13.  The  organ ir.atidn  of  the  art  department  .should  -include (a)  \ 
directo*,  responsible. for,  all  courses  of  study  in  nrt.  in  nil  schools,  and 
i for  gencwl  oversight  of  the  work  of  all  teachers  haying  to-  do  with 
J;  instruction ; (b)  a corps  of  at  least  10  broadly:  trained  -super- 
visors; (c)  in  all  intermediate,  high,  and  evening  Schools  there 
should  be  well-trained  special  teachers,  of  drawing  rvnd  design,  them- 
..  selyes  cnpnblc  of.  producing  the  results  exacted  of  pupils;  (d\  in  all 

pupils  above  tjip  sixth  grade  the  do- 
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mrtmenta  system  should  bo  extended  to  includo  art 'instruction  j («)■ 
during  the  first  six , school  years  instruction  in  drawing  should  be 
given  by  the  regular  grade  teachers  ..under  the  oversight  of  the  su- 
pervisors; (/)  the  classes  for  individual  instruction  and  practice  for  ( 
teachers  should- be  continued,’ and  attendance  of  teachers  notably  in 
-fficieiit  in  drawing  should  be  made  compulsory. 

14.  Provision  should  be- made  to  enable  the  board  of  education  u. 

comply  with  the  law  requiring  that  “necessary  supplies  for  the  use 
of  the  schools  must  be  furnished  ” free  to  pupils.  • * 

15.  Adequate  provision  should  be  made  for  discovering,  encourug 
. mg,  and  training  specially  talented  children,  by  (a)  hearty  coop- 

. cration  among  teachers  and  supervisors,*^)  extra  work  and  extrt 
titne  fOT  drawing  for  such  children,  (c)  special  classes  for  such  chil- 
dren after  school  hours  or  on  Saturdays,  ( d ) school  credit  for  special 
achievements  of  this  character.  * 

16.  The  possibility  of  utilizing  students  in  tho  ijormal  classes  ai 
the  Art.  Institute  as  special  pnrt-timo  teachers  in  tho  public  schools 

‘ ander  the  supervision  of  the  director  of  art  instruction  should  be 
considered. 


Chapter  XII. 

HOME  ECONOMICS. EDUCATION. 


PART  i. 

A discussion  of  home  economics  education  in  the  public  schools  o 
San  Francisco  necessitates  a risumi  of  conditions  as  they  existed  a 
» tame  of  the  survey  cdmmittee’s  visit;  a statement  of  ideals  ii 
regard  to  this  phase  of  education ; and  a series  of  recommendation 
or  immediate  modifications  and  the  ultimate  development  of  courses 
instructional  corps,  and  material  equipment. 

Vocational  training  for  wage  earning  will  not  be  considered  in  this 
section  of  the  report,  though  many  of  the  wage-earning  occupation* 
for  women  are  closely  relate.!  !o  the  subjects  included  in  horm 
economics  courses. 

Home  economics  education  includes  instruction  in -those  subject, 
which  relate  to  home  making  and  its  coordinate  activity,  housekeen 
ing.  It  is  prevocntional  in  so  far  as  it  acquaint*?  the  student  with 
many  househo  d employments,  especial  proficiency  in  one  of  which 
may  later  l»e  developed  and  Income  a wage-earning  occupation.  It 
* vocational  to.  the  extent  that  it  actually  prepares  a student  for 
effective  discharge  of  duties  within  th.e  home  and  gives  scientific  prep 
.••ration  for  efficient  administration  of  household  affairs.  Home 

‘'TTrm**"  ,n  lnrpP  'm‘aS"re  t0  the  Re™™'  education  of 
the  student,  leading  to  accurate  perception  and  intellectual  develop 
ruent.  . r 

Modern  civilization  tends  to  place  upon  women  the  economic  fun.- 
lions  of  consumers,  and.  to  a less  degree  than  in  former  times,  those 
of  producers  of  wealth.  The  concrete  knowledge  gained  in  handling 
materials,  estimating  cost,  and  considering  time  values  becomes  of 
*rect  value  mr  training  intelligent  distributors  .of  family  incomes 
The  management  of  a modem  sanitary  home  involves  many  opera 

“^  '^man<Js  much  Power  of  adjustment  The  school  must 
. *uPPlv  both  knowledge  and  skill,  1 

. Home  economics.'  therefore,  finds  its  place  in  the  school  curricula 
vocational  training  in  that  occupation  in  wbjch 

v* . -4  - * • - * ; ...  ; : 

;l  ‘ ‘ " ’i  u 
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93  per  cent  of  all  American  women -ultimately  engage;  because  it 
gives  prevocational  training  leading  to  the  industries  in  which  the  • 
majority  of  all  women'  wage  earners  enter;  and  because  it  contributes 
to  that  training  which  develops  mind  through  sense  development  and 
awakens  intelligent  interest  in  problems  relating  to  good  citizenship. 

In  considering  the  children  of  San  Francisco  certain  facts  must  be- 
borne  in  mind: 

(1)  The  city  is  at  the  point  6f  a peninsula  with  excellent  trans- 
portation facilities  to  the  mainland  by  rail  and  by  Water.  So  good 
and  so  jwift  are  these  methods  of  transportation  that  great  humbles 
of  those  employed  in  the  city  commute  and  keep  their  families  in  the  . 
near-by  cities  of  Oakland,  Berkeley,  Alameda,  Sausalito,  and  San 
Mateo.  The  very  poor  can  afford  neither  the  time,  nor  the  expense  * 
incident  to  this  daily  travel.  This  condition  of  life  affects  the  school 
population  and  deprives  it  of  many  children  belonging  to  families 
of  men  of  moderate  means.  Many  of  the  wealthy  send  their  children 
to  private  schools.  - 

(2)  The  city  is  built  up  and  down  abrupt  hills,  some  of  which  do 
not  permit  of  street  railways.  In  the  outlying  districts  the  buifding 
operations  have  been  limited  to  the  lower  levels,  and  the  streets  over 
the  hills  are  still  unowned.  These  geographic  conditions  react  .upon 
school  conditions  and  necessitate  school  accommodations  somewhat 

different  from  those  which  may  be  considered  best  in  cities  located 
differently.  ' 

(3)  San  Francisco’s  living  conditions  show  marked  contrasts  in 

if™  8?!\0US  of  the  city-  1116  northeast  section  is  congested. 

Of  3,073  children  reporting,  1,889  lived  in  tenements,  flats,  or  apart 
ments.  This  region  includes  the  oriental  settlement  and  receive* 
the  majority  of  the  newly-arrived  fgreign  people.  About  the  same 

a ; CilIidren  rep0rted  from  the -western  section  of  the  city, 

W and  of  these  only  885  lived  in  dwellings  housing  two  or  more 
**  amihes.  In  the  first  region-many  mothers  work  and  the  children 
carry  much  of  the  responsibility  for  home  work  and  household 
financial  management.;  The  Mission  section  is -another  congested 
district  and  m contrast  with  it  is  the  south  section,  where  but  233 
out  of  4,364  children  live  under  tenement  conditions.  Uniformity  of 
instruction  concerning  food  and  living  conditions  under  such  diyen* 
home  experiences  is  evidently  unreasonable. 

(4)  In  the  schooj  population  of  San  Francisco  may  be  found  chil- 
dren of  every  race  and  nationality.  Many  of  these  children  com.  , 
from  homes  m which  no  word  of  English  is  spoken  aild  where  the 
older  members  of  the  family  do  not  understand  school  attendance  ' 

"r  ,a'Vs,  bating  to  child  labor.  These  adults,  many  of  whom 
mine  front  the  rural  sections  of  Europe,  meet  new  conditions  of liv- 
mg  when  housed  ip  tenements for  the  first  time;, and  ignorihjfc  ^ 
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they  often  are,  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  sanitation,  the  health  of 
the  children  is  greatly  affected  by  the  family’s  changed  mode  of  li^e 
m the  new  country.  ■■  * * * 

(5)  San  Francisco  presents  n peculiarly  unstable  school  p'opula- 
tion.  Not  only  do  the  foreign  parents  move  ‘from  "one  section  of 
the  city  to  another,  but  the  American  population  coining  into  the 
istate  from  the  hast  uses  San  Fr&nciseo  as  a “port  of  entry’"  for 
much  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  they  remain  in  Sail  Francisco"  a few 
months  or  years,  until  a choice  has  been  made  for  permanent  res!- 
dence.  An  illustration  of  this  changing'  population  may  be  taken 
com  the  John  Swett  School.  #.  In  this  school  in  1915  there  were  GOfl. 
pupils  entered,  2G2  transferred,  and  344  that  merely  disappeared  frooi 
the  school  without  record  of  their  later  whereabouts.  This  shifting 
school  population  seriously  complicates  school  administration. 

(G)  Because  of  foreign  parentage  and  existing  economic  condi- 
tions, many  children  in  the  San  Francisco  schools  arc  over  a'«e.  In 
groupstaken  at  random  the  following  ages  were  given: 

In  low  seventh  class  (just  entering  seventh  grade)  l was  11  years;  ‘ 
5 were  12  years;  10  were  M years;  4 were  14  years;  3 were  15  years!  • 
the  normal  age  for  students  entering  the  seventh  grade  is  12  years. 
These  would  require  two  entire  years  to  complete  the  elementary 
schools. 

A high  seventh-grade  class' questioned  reported,  us  follows;  Sis 
were  12  years  of  age;  12  were  13  years;  7 were  14  years;  and  S' were 
15  years.  These  had  one  and  one-half  years  of  elementa'ry  school 
time  ahead,  making  two-fifths  of  the  class  reach  ages  from  15)  to 

17  years  before  finishing  the  elementary  schools. 

Table  23,  page  34,  exhibits  .this  condition  most  olcarly. 

(.7)  Another  condition  affecting  the  teaching  of  home  economic* 
is  that  large  numbers  of  gif  Is  enter  the  upper  elementary  grades 
from  Catholic  schools  and  “ homes  ”.in  whiA  a considerable  decree 
of  skdl  in  handwork  has  been  developed,  and  these  students  are  clas- 
sified  only  with  (J^jculty. 

(8) ‘The  climate  of  San  Francisco  .varies  little  throughout  the 
year,  and  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  which  have  in  other  part* 

of  the  country  determined  the  length  of  the  school  are  not  here 
existent. 

These  factors  of  racial  inheritances,  geographic  and  climatic  en- 
vironment, and  ec^dmio  status  must  not  be  overlooked  in  any  de- 
tailed study  of  Khool  conditions^ 

counsps  OF  STUDY  IN  UOME  EpOXOMICS. 

Regular  elementary  schools.— Domestic  science,  i.  e.,  food  prepnra- 
t»  j is  required  of  all  seventh  .and  eight  grade  students  in  the  ele- 
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mentary  public  schools.  Tho  course  of  study  consists  of  ulogica)  \ 

• sequence  of  lessons  wherein  the  student’s  attention  is  chiefly  centered 
on  cooking,  though  discussion  of  food  values  and  the  economical  purv 
chase  of  foods  arc  not  oinitted.  The  course  is  rigid  and  makes  little 
provision  for  choice  either  as  to  food  .material  or  method  of  prepara- 
tion, because  the  course  has  had  to  lie  planned  with  economy  of  food 
materials  as  the  dominating  principle.  Every  girl,  no  matter  wliat 
her  'racc,  religion,  or  economic  status,  cooks  exactly  . the  same  articles  ■ > 
’ip  the  same  way  at  a certain  period  of  her  classwdrk.  The  cost  of 
food  materials  used  per  pupil  for  the  entire  year  of  1915-10  was  less 
rtian  44  cents.  , , . . . 

r T'ie  dcJmcst ie-science  or  food -preparation  course  for  flic  three  inter 
diediate  schools  follows  the  general  outline  of  that  used.  for.  the 
elementary  schools,  bu£  is  modified  by  the  teachers  directly  in. charge 

* work.  Since  each  of  these  three  schools  is  a law  unto  itself, 
even  the  time  allotment  is  not  necessarily  uniform.  Small  quantities 
of  food  are  used  because  of  the  small  expenditure  permitted.  Ifo 
general,  the  sixth-grade  girls  have  one  lesson  of  85  minutes  each 
alternate  week*  though  at  times  they  may  have  a lesson  each  week, 
for  one-half  year  in  the  sixth  grade  or  a -lesson  weekly  for  the  .entire 
grade.  The  seventh  and  eighth  grade  students  have  one  lesson  per. 
week  from  S5  to  120  minutes — in  these  intermediate  schdols.  How* 
e>er  modified,  the  course  still  includes  only  small  recipe  cdbkery.  If 
tends  to  develop  along  lines  of  better  housewifely  practice. 

Sewing  in  the  elementary  schools  has  not  been  provided,  by  the 
school  authorities.  Practice  teachers  from  Lux  School  arc  permitted 
to  teach  sewing  to  the  children  in  the  lower  grades  in  certain  schools! 
and  four  regular  domestic-science  teachers  who  have  free  hours  are 
^ a^so  used.  The  course  of  £tudy  in  sewing  had  been  in  use  but  a few 

* weeks  at  the  time  of  the  survey  committee’s  visit,  and  was,  as  the 

supervisor  of  domestic  science  (under  whom  this  instruction  is  given) 
frankly  stated,  “on  trial.”  Since  this  course  is  but  tentative  and 
must  df  necessity  be  adjusted  to  the  age  of  students  who  in  the 
various  schools  arc  permittccTby  the  principals 'to  take,  this  - work, 
and  modified  by  thc^ opinions  of  those  in  authority  over  the  Lqx 
students,  a discussion  of  the  course  is  not  here  necessary,,  though 
there  was  evidence  that  it  had  been  planned  wdth  care  and  along  the  • 
most  approved  lines.  ■ j ■ - 

Sewing,  in  the  three  intermediate  schools  of  the  three  inter- 
mediate schools  in  which  sewing  is  taught,  th^rc  is  np  uniform  course 

study.  Each  teacher  plans  her  work  independently  and  in  ho 
way  consults  the  supervisor  of  domestic  science  or  her  fellow  teacher*, 
of  sewing  in  other  school^  / ‘ ' J\, ■ y 

The  Jean  Parker  School  is  for  girls  only’  The  cooking  followa  "^ 
the  usua)  course,  but handwork  and  sowing 

^ ' l '.  i' Li ’■  J-  : ..v.'if 
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grader,  and  follow  a carefully  planned  and  consistent  course  of  work. 
Sewing  is  taught  by  the  room  teachers  and  is,  until  the  eighth  grade, 
limited  to  very  small  articles.  Millinery  is  taught  in  tlje  Jean  Parker 
School.  The  pupils  report  voluntarily  unPafter  the  regular  school 
hours.  This  is  the  only,  grade-school  millinery  class  in  the  public 
schools  of  San  Francisco. 

There  is  no  provision  for  teaching  the  care  of  the  home,  the  care 
of  the  sick,  home  sanitation,  or  child  welfare,  except  as  the  teachen. 
of  domestic  science  are  able  to  give  some  little  instruction  of  thia 
kind  m connection  with  the  cooking  lessons. 

The  absence  of  clnsses  for  boys  in  camp  cookeiy  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  a community  from  which  go  so  mahy'boys  irttd  surianet ' 
camps  of  foresters,  fruit  pickers,  hop  pickers,  and  workers  in  fish- 
eries and  canneries. 

High-school  courses  in  home  economics. — There  is  ««♦’: 
course  in-home  economics  in  the  high  schools  of  the: ^ . jvtier£- 
work  of  this  nature  occurs,  it  follows  a course  arrotj^W  thf 
teacher  in  charge.  -S*  • • ’ ^ 

The  courses  offered  in  the  Polytechnic  High  School Vatfe  tiewly 
zed  and 'are  undergoing  np^cation^^  f^pretaktion  .. 
course  is  detrimentally  affected  by  the  ;hecessity  of  prej  ring*  foo& 
only  such  as  are  demanded  for  use  in  flje  scWdlit.^broo 
noon  lunch  furnished  groups  of  teachers is  ii  developdi^  V^  rieht. 
direction.  . *..■ ■■ 

Tho  sewing  and  millinery  stendSs^  Jfcw-'v'--' 

are  not  closely  coordinated,^ 
in  the  other  two  high  schwls  aiSjimrelated 
->«f  the  Polytechnic  High  School. i 1 %.• 

Evening-school  home  economics  t'aurws;^j%ere  is  for jl^^yi^ing''--  . 
•choo1  work  a course  in^okeiy,  one  inse%i£3i^eK 
* The  course  ,n  cookery  :% 

mentnry  day  schools^ajl  aiafl^u^tity^^  ta  ».1»  " 

the  teachers  on  purchase,  use,  and  the  food  val  rife  o|  article  at  Mi  : 
A definite  sowing  course  can  not  ^ advantag^odsiy  f<ilio>ed  in 
the  evening  schools  as  now  oi£amz%owing  to  the  ijeccssi'ty  of 
^aptatioh -^the  needs,  experience,  ict^^HHaterialsr  bffite  v ious  > 

'^y or  bfdi-  experienced /dr  an- 
warned,  American  qltfore]^;--''''  - 

■■  The  millinortr  .nnMASa  W«n11  i . ■ ' . ..  ‘ i 


i8  always  a M^rijnig  /(o. the  C-s*;** 

or  f Q?. 


:\ymokerj  in  imty 

i nt^  Scf^l 

■ Jt*  tftfVAjfvW  ctfi'Etf  1 IfbJtiP.  ^TDi /$  (nifli  1 1 1 * m£l**vt "■  jwi'^iijif- jJ~2  1 ■ Itl? \' ii^;i3U»Vw^  | • fj. *1^  ^^@5* ^ , 


..  ^ :■ . te-' pto,fjl^.^4.T^«|i«^;f% 

;4  upon  eiiites  in*  i%|t^||:"rarei^’’  people’  arid- 

■*  "' -:Vin ^rica {^.j«*pislntuiv  of  t^fifor  / f. 

,.  oia  r»ade  legal  the  employifcefti.of 

fe“”'“'™”  br.  uufortuitate  mother  jiSi,  better  to  iiiit-**  for  her  children. 

(s.  «^  ho||(&!lbpft  ••*  * 


«*rve'.  ;her  meager  'iheq^e^is'’<:^  the1: 

community.  -.'  ■ •';•"•  "’  ":  - *"•’•’  ':•  ...  <,  ,: 

^’§fS**1  ^rW’^°  ha$|^‘dji*;  *lhome  teacher  ’*'. aiid > tly$';'-: one  i£  stipfjfe-,' 
the  Council  'of  Jewish  Womenv ' In' le&  than  twoijiouthi'  ffl 
Ste- visited  the ' ho^S^4^^Bi;|(^i6^e««||94v  investigated  the  cauwte  of*4-  *’* 


ttye  cbildten’g^^^  at  school.  ’’ %■--:' _,„ 

"db-driftn^  cases  she. foudd..thttt^t^.flewiy '‘arrived  pareat'’ikf'*liot'''-v  ’■ 

nAm  lrfc„  *'*V^  i_.  -;'£'i  z**L-  -•.  ■■  tin, 


kn«w>the-.h»eaijmg  of  the  ct^larlsory  '4?’’/4- 

fouhd'  • illness  .dd®,;tdi®ionince.  Is  hay*  SC 

never  lived  in  apai^ienits  or  ’’  '*" 


country? 


foreign 


T v The  teaching  force  employed . for  instruction  ip^hope  econoduct- 
iif  niandfestly  inadequate  to  give  tide  quantity  jpd  typ©lqf  .insfoijotiqn 
^Ucb^city  school  system  .pf.  th©  sizeof  Sen  Francisco  needs*  ' A 

UteS^  "'"•  ^k-V/e1.  • ' > -■%,  ■)’■>> _ , ' ■ - 
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Taolk  103. — Home  economic*  in  flee  cittc*. 


Cincinnati.  Ohio... 
P atiurgh.  1'u.  . . 

Minn. 

Uw  Au^cifs,  I'dl... 


Table  153  shows  that  San  Francisco  lags  far  behind  the  following 
cities:  ^ 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  a city  of  somewhat  similar  size,  Employs  43 
teachers  in  the  regular  home-economics  classes,  and  the  instruction 
begins  m the  fifth  grade. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  a city  but  one-fourth  larger  than  San  Francisco 
employs  54  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools,  2 in  the  industrial 
and.  1,  in  the  high  schools,  besides  special  teachers  for  trade  work- 
a total  of  73  When  regularly  employed,  in  comparison  to  San  Fran 


Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  33  centers  and  30  teachers  of  cookery  in 
the  elementary  schools  alone,  besides  20  centers  for  teaching  sewing. 

Los  Angeles, -Cal.,  employs  1 supervisor,  4 assistant  supervisors, 
and  ,5  special  teachers  of  cooking  and.  sewing  in  the  elementary 
schools,  besides  a full  corps  of  teachers  of  home  economics  in  the  hi"b 
schools  nnd  others  for  iii^Iit*school  work* 

Teaching  conditionsXTUc  majority  of  the  teachers  of  cookin"  in 
' . elementary  schools  of  San  Francisco  have  entered  by  examina* 
tion.  1 ho  system  of  examination  now  in  existence  seems  to  be  fairly 
administered,  and  the  selection  of  teachers  by  that  means  has  been 
satisfactory.  The  teachers  indicate  in  their  reports  that  they  realize 
the  difficulties  under  which  they  work,  which  ore  due  to  overcrowd; 
ing,  mixed  classes,  insanitary  rooms,  and  the  enforced  economy  of 
materials  which  precludes  cooking  in  quantities  comparable  to  those 
used  in  a home. 

The  salaries  for  the  cookery  teachers  vary  from  $3  per  day  for  the 
substitute  teacher  to  $1,224  for  liie  teacher  longest  in  service.  Length 
of  service  should  not  determine  amount  of  salary  paid;  Ability, 
preparation,  successful  teaching,  and  continued  intellectual  growth 
should  be  coxitrolHng  factors  in  salary  rating. 

^ 0,1  average  of  300  students  to  each  teacher. /That  thii 
Condition  of  an  excessive  number  of  studonts.bcing  instructed  by  one 
teacher  is  common  to  many  other  city  schools  does  not  prove  that 
is 'desirable. . 


cisco's  24, 
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A home-economics  teacher  should  know  her  pupils  and  also  their 
home  conditions.  To  expect  that  she  shall  inform  horaelf  with  re- 
aped to  the  conditions  existing  in  300  different  homes  and  become 
helpfully  acquainted  with  300  children,  each  of  whom  sho  secs  but  ' 
once  each  week,  is  to  expect  tho  impossible.  Tho  teachers  in  tho  high 
■chooU  average  larger  salaries  and  more  extended  preparation. 
They  instruct  fewer  students  per  week,  but  often  have  excessively 
largo  classes. 

Jn  the  Polytechnic  High  School  there  are  4 teachers  of  household 
•rts.  They  average  39  teaching  periods  per  week,  with  an  average 
of  25  students  in  each  period,  an  average  of  905  individual  lessons 
taught  a week.  This  is  about  8 hours’  work. per  day  per  teacher 
and  is  an  unreasonably  heavy  load.  These  teachers  report  earlier 
and  stay  later  than  thp  average  high-school  instructor,  and  ono  of 
these  has  in  addition  to  this  burden  tho  responsibility  of  the  school 
luncheon  and  the  luncheons  prepared  for  groups  of  teachers. 

The  sewing  teachers  in  tho  Mission  and  Girls’  High  Schools  labor 
under  tho  added  difliculty  o‘f  attempting  to  teach  sowing  in  forty- 
five-minute  periods.  This  arrangement  does  not  permit  more  than 
80  minutes  a day  of  clear  time  for  sewing.  This  short  timo  with 
large  classes  makes  progressive  instruction  impossible. 

1 he  evening-school  teachers  are  women  selected  because  of  their 
qacial  fitness  as  instruct  ore  of  mature  women.  These  teachers  are 
paid  $3.50  per  evening  of  work.'  • 

. Supervision  of  home  economics. — The  present  supervision  of' cook- 
ing in  the  elementary  schools  is  good.  Stimulating  conferences  of 
all  subordinate  tea'chcrs  are  regularly  held;  new  information  in  re- 
gunl  to  foods  i:  placed  at  their  command;  sources  of  exhibit  mate- 
rials arc  discussed;  and  general  matters  relating  to  lesson  costs  and 
presentation  arc  considered.  Besides  these  conferences,  the  super- 
visor is  actively  interested  in  the  instruction  given  in  each  center  nd 
visits  all  centers  regularly. 

There  is  no  supervision -of  the  sewing  ip  tho  three  intermediate 
schools.  While  these  scliools  are,  in  a sense,  experimental,  and  the  " 
«d Mintages  of  added  time  spent  on  vocational  subjects  ore  under  dis- 
cussion, some  uniformity  should  l>e  maintained  and  a consistent  course 
should  be  administered  in  order  that  conclusions  may  bo  based  upon 
the  results  of  fair  experimentation.  With  the  present  lack  of  super- 
vision of  sewing  there  is  no  similarity  of  methods  or  plans  in  the 
three  schools,  and  a transfer  of  a student  from  one  to  the  other  would  ' 
greatly  confuse  the  student  in  this  line  of  work. 

The  Jean  Parker  School,  as  elsewhere  mentioned  in  this  report, 
gives  a sowing  course  entirely  different  from  any  given  in  any  / 
school  in  the  city.  - \ / 

MW5-vl7-  as 
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6 Ir7ngtScott  801,001  b«8>ns  sewing  in  tho  fourth  grade,  and 
-'This  is  under  tho  cooperative  direction  of  the  Lux  School  teachers  and 
the  supervisor  of  domestic  science.  * toners  and 

hJi°  hom<HJ~nomi“  ^ work  in  tho  high  schools  is  unsupervised- 
hence  no  consistent  scheme  of  progressive  instruction  is  possX 
nor  can  uniform  work  be  established  in  the  various  highShoota! 
The Orally,  one  member  of  the  teaching  force  in  tho  department 
of  home  economics  in  the  Polytechnic  High  School  is  in  charge  of  all 
^ Ri':°n  in  th“*  ^°ol:  hut,  in  actual  o, nation 

teachin  8 ° ,1°  SUI>erV1SIOn  sinco  shc  is  80  overloaded  with  class 
? °"d  °Jhcr  responsibilities  that  she  is  unable  to  assume  even 
the  limited  authority  supposedly  delegated  to  her 

Jhe  Mission  High  School  giving  instruction  is  ....supervised 
epeno,ls  are  of  40  minutes’  length  each  5lay.  and  the  shits  are 

VI  m""  f,n’ni  "'e  *****  fop  0,,"'r  duties,  so  that  no  class  is  the 
J^e  through, mt  the  week.  Some  of  the  same  con.litions  exist  in 
tlu*  Girls  High  School,  but  the  difficulties  under  which ‘t lie  work  is 

ZZTJZ™*™!'  T',0»h-nce  of  supervision  permit,  ^ 
•ng  n the.^  different  scIhh, Is  to  Ik*  wholly  unlike  and  would  make 

*h*,l  toSTr  'TO  "irt 

. st'iieryisiop  would  remove  the*.  evils  of  i.io^nali.v  and 

o^standnrds  and  would  make  a consistent.  progressive  coarse 

EQUIPMENT  ANI)  SlTPl.lhN. 

hood  prejHmition.— In  the  elementarv  schools  the  rookimr  i. 
taught  at  “centers.”  These  content  are  so  situated  that  onifotrth 
f all  girls  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  must  leave  their  build 
mgs  to  go  to  others  in  which  the  required  instruction  in  coqkerv  is 

drtv  fi  ‘"7°  ,nSfl"K'°?  ?f  ,hi>  nr<‘  ,he  following:  One  hundred  and 
lxf.v-fixe  F-airmount  Mmol  children  walk' '15  blocks  in  all  kinds  of  / 
weather.^  No  street  cars  are  available.  The  Francis  Scott  Kov/ 
School  children  are  35  blocks  from  the  Laguna  Honda  center  to 
which  they  are  supjK.sed  to  report.  Ninety-one  Ka.ragnt  ScIuhiI 
chi  dren  tmvel  by  unopened  streets,  over  sand  hills.  The  Visifaoion 
Valley  Mi.k.I  children  travel  30  blocks  where  the  car  service  is  mW.r 
end  the  children  are  of  a class  that  cap  ill  afford  car  fare  expense 
J h^sc  are  foreign  children  for  whom  there  should  he  a sense  ofespe 
ml  responsibility.  It  is  unnecessary  to  call  attention  to  the  amount 
ofechool  time  lost  to  the  pupils  and  to  the  special  teacher  of  cooking 
because  of  this  tune-consuming  travel  from  school  to  school. 
a F°!Lp,Vlnp  ,"s[ruct,on  in  cooking  to  all  girls  and  voung  women  in 
San  Francisco  there  are  28  kitchens  in  the  eJemehtarv  and  iiiter- 
mediate  schools  and  2 in  the  Polytechnic  High  School.  ‘ / 

i-  .■ . ; ; ,■  ' ; ... . v ..  . . ' 
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The  quality  and  condition  of  equipment  varies  from  that  of  the 
Polytechnic  High' School,  which  is  of  the  most  elaborate,  up-to-date 
type,  to  that  of  the  llearst  and  Horace  Mann  Schools.  To  the  latter 
101  students  come  weekly.  All  cooking  utensils  ore.  exposed  to  dust 
and  dirt  and  the  desks  are  insanitary  and  wholly  inadequate.  In 
die  llearst.  Bay  View,  and  other  schools  the  lloors  are  dirty  and  illy 
kept  and  furnish  a poor  example  to  the  children  of  what  n kitchen 
should  lie.  _ j. 


In  the  Crocker.  Everett,  tilen  Park,  llearst,  and  five  other  schools 
there  is  no  provision  for  healing  the  kitchens  except  by  lighting  tho 
"lH‘»  gas  flames  of  the  hot  plates.  From  other  school*,  come  classes  / 
often  wet,  many  time*,  cold,  to  these  unheated  rooms.  **  Too  cold  to  / 
write”  is  a common  expression.  In  an  effort  to  make  the  rooms; 


reasonably  warm  the  gas  burners  are  lighted  and  the  room  is  filled 
with  the  gas  waste  products  and  the  w indows  drip  with  moisture. 

In  the  new  buildings  tho  home-economics  rooms  have  been  put  in 
the  basement,' and  the  only  means  for  ventilation  of  these  rooms  is 
through  small  upper  sections  of  the  windows.  When  24  gu>  hot 
plates  ate  burning  and  24  kettles  of  cooking  food  are  boiling,  the  uir 
i-  laden  with  moisture  and  gas  products.  The  smallness  of  these 
openings  may  insure  against  the  ingress  of  the  food  thief,  but  the 
openings  do  not  provide  for  the  ogress  of  tl io.se  gases  which  steal  the 


health  of  the  children.  • 


Ten  of  the  15  teachers  of  cooking  listed  screened  windows  as  one 
of  the  conditions  most  desired  by  them,  for  even  where  the  kitchen 
is  flush  with  the.  street  and  in  a position  to  attract  the  flics  from  the 
gutters  unscreened  windows  were  found  in  the  school  kitchens. 

Personal  cleanliness  can  not  In*  easily  achieved  when*  3()  or  more 
students  conic  to  a laboratory  equipped  for  22  or.  24,' and  supplied 
" ith  hilt  two  sinks.  These  sinks  are  used  as  places  for  hand  washing,  * 
obtaining  water  for  cooking,  and  for  emptying  alj  dishwater..  It  is 
not  surprising  that  hands  are  not  clean,  that  hair  is  disarranged,  and 
that  tcdchera  are  unable  to  oversee  the  personal  ap|>ea  ranee  of  the 
children  when  there,  are  so  many  in  tho  room  that  every- desk  is 
occupied  and  still  enough  clpldren  must  bo  crowded  in  to  half  fill 
another  room.  The  consensus  of  opinion  umong  expert  home  eco- 
nomics  teachers  is  that  20  students  are  all  that  any  one  teacher  can 
properly  care  for  in  one  sewing  or  cooking  class.  In  some  centers 
classes  from  different  grades  and  different  schools  report  at  the  same 
I ime  and  the  teacher  is  forced  to  give  two  lessons  at  once. 

-Each  of  4,365  homes  sends  a dish  towel  to  school  each  week  to  be' 


used  bv  a child  from  tliat  home.  Will  all  those  4,365  towels  In*  from 
homes  uninfected  with  disease- germs?  Tl»e  dishes  wiped  by  each 
towel  are  left  to  be  used  by  another  child.  The  latter  child  may/’*: 
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come  from  the  most  deadly  and  sanitary  home,  while  the  former  mar 
come  from  the  most  undesirable  neighborhood. 

All  food  material  in  tho  Sen  Francisco  cooking  classes  is  pur 
chased  in  quantity  and  distributed  to  the  various  kitchens.  The  esti- 
mntra  of  needs  are  made  twice  a year,  except  for  butter  and  eggs, 
^ich  are  supp^  to  be  bought  once  a year  and  preserved  for  future 
^!xhm  methods  of  commercial  cold  storage,  it  is  to  be 
doubted  if  this  annual  purchase  of  eggs  and  butter,  is  advantageous 
_Arevolving  fund  of  $100  per  month  is  provided  for  tho  purchase 
/oT^ats  vegetables  perishable  fruits,  and  fresh  milk  for  4,306 
pupils.  Two  and  one-half  cents  per  pupil  per  month  I 

■ From  necessity  the  children  handle  the  most  minute  quantities 
possible  m their  cooking  lessons. 

Exhibit  ^aterial  is  on  essential  in  teaching  home  economics.  Id 
many  of  the  kitchens  the  teachers  have  secured  through  their  own  - 
efforts  and  at  their  own  expense  excellent  qxhibit  material,  but  this 
is  not  so  abundant  as  it  should  bo  nor  so  varied  as  it  might  be  if 
there  were  some  school  fund  available  for  its  purchase 

In  °n?.1,iSI:  scllool-tI'°  Polytechnic — there  is  provision  for  food- 
preparation  classes.  The  two  laboratories  provided  are  well  lighted' 
-well  ventilated,  and  provided  with  modem  equipment  for  small. 
recipe  cooking.  ' ’ * : 

The  lack  of  a diping  room  makes  ncccssary  the  use  of  the  center 
of  the  laboratory  on  any  occasion  of  meal  service.  Thie  storerooms 

• are  unnecessarily  large..  There  is  no  small  kitchen  or  dinihg  room 
where  meal  preparation  cpn  be  conveniently  taught  under'  approxi- 
ma  efy  homo  conditions;  All  food  materials  comefrom  tho  storeroom 
of  the  .cafeteria,  and  the'preDared  food  is  .sent  back  to  the  cafeteria 
fpr  sale.  This  arrangement  ifrovidcs  for  the  consumption  of  articles 
prepared,  permits  of  preparation  of  larger  quantities,  but  affects  the 

V disatlvantngeously  to  some  extent,  slnfce  salable  articles  must' 

^ifi^are^wing  rooms  irt  tho  tiwo  intermediate  schools  in  Sai‘ 

■StT  J VbC  Crockcr  Sch°o1  is  eood,  well  lighted, 

^d  lqrp  ertough-for  ordinary  clnrecs^his  had  just  been  occupied', 

’ £,Si!  7?  the.  visit  of  tlrecommissioifc^  new  machined  had  been 

iTk  ^S’  r"  the  Hahliltt>n  the- conditions' 

'M»  fair,  but  tho  room  is  unsuited/on  >1*  dark  days*  since  therd  is  no 

? electricity ,•  and  there  are, too 'few  wind^s  to  furnish 

:v  « ^quate  light,  except  when  the  sun  shines.  The  third 'sewing  room. 

• the  one. m the  Horace. -Mann  School,  is  unsuited  tp  its  purpose  and 
; poorly  equipped.  Partial  partitions  divide  it  fjwh  other  rooms. 

.'  It.  is  long,  narrow,  dark,  and  cold.  • There  are  101  giHs  in  the  grid- 
ji.qatjop.c^t^  froirtthis  last  .intermediat^sehool.  and  .lfll  graduating  - 

sh-.  v*.vv-;:. U-:;  :-4  V' ■=•  /.//•; ", , 

:v  •>■»'  •* »• r*‘y  *.?•.•  •;! .'On 
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- dresses  to  be  made,  on  two  machines!  In  the  Jean  Parker  School 
there  are  sewing  machines  for  the  use  of  the  upper-class  girls  and 
night-school  students,  and  there  are  sewing  machines  at  the  Berna) 
Heights  School  anil  Irving  Scott  School  for  students  and  night-school 
classes  in  dressmaking.  .The  rooms  in  these' schools  arc  not  suited 
for  sewing  classes.  In  one  there  is  no  heat.  In  another  tho  adult 
women  sit.  and  work  at  the  ordinary  day:scliool  desks,  which  are  both 
uncomfortable  and  inconvenient.  . # 

Excellent  rooms  and  equipment  for  sewing  and  miUincry  are 
available  in  the  Polytechnic  High  School  and  the'Girls’  High  School, 
but  the  room  in  tho  Mission  High  School  is  in  the  basement,  reached 
through  tho  furnace  room,  unheated  except  by  a gas 'radiator,  damp, 
dark,  arid  cold ; nor  has  this  room  chough  machines,' "tables,  or  other 
neepssary  supplies. 

There  are  no  housekeeping  rooms,  or  apartments,  or  .practice  cot- 
tnges  for  tlie  teaching  of  home  economics  in  any  San  Francisco  school 
There  are  no  small-Sizcd  kitchens  or  diriing  rooms  in  which  meals 
can  be  prepared  under  approximately  home  conditions.  IIouso- 
. keeping  or  household  management  can  only  bo  taught  incidentally  in 
connection  with  the  food-preparation  classes.  For  these  classes  there 
is  nothing  that  the  children  can  learn  to  buy,  nothing  they  can  plan, 
since  there  is  no  money  to  spend  and  no  opportunity  -for  original 
work.  i 


All  excellent  room  for  the  teaching  of  tho  home  care  of  tho  sick 
is  furnished  in  tho  Polytechnic  High  School.  This  room  might  also 
. become  a laboratory  for  students  in  housewifery  and  be  made  use 
of  by  night-schoolifuderits.  There  is  no  other  provision  for  teaching 
the  care  of  tho*  sick,  cither  to  children  or  to  adults,  in  any  publio 
school  in  Sap  Francisco. 

Lunch  room*.— Tho  entire  absence. of  school  lunch  rooms  in  the  ele- 
mentary chools  is  noticeable.  Tho  teachers  remaining  at  tho  school  - 
during  tho  noon  period  usually  obtain  some  food  from  the  janitrosa 
or  cook.  & lunch  for  themselves.  Tho  children  buy  from  near-by  ' 
Mores  when  they  havo'thc  money;.  The  Polytechnic  is  the  only  high 
school  having  adequate  lunch-room  facilities. 

’ . * ’.  * . ' • «* 

- „*  _ '•orroBTuxrrr . fob.  teachebs  to  stddt. 


. .¥he  present  schedule  fqr  teachers  of  homo  economics  in  San  Fran-  « 
cipco  and  tho  custom  of  deducting  fronrtlioir  pay  for  days  absent  is 
ahn<^  prohibitiveofsummcr-sclMwlronr^for  tiicm.  Educators 
consider  itift  all  ways' advantageous  for  teachers  actively  engaged  in 
school  wc^to  atiend  university  summer  school^  but.  San  Francisco  ' 
school  ouri.oritifes,  it  se<>m8,  do  nM  encournge  this  practice.'  If  ; nf 
sten  mi  *.  sc  jo  ,-ii^ Wcrifica<  ^es  ,.j 
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\0*ktk.w  two  di  tto  school  year,  which  she  of  necessity  misfej,  1U^ . 
thermore,  the  school  gains  financially  in  this,  , since  the  supervisor  ’5 
usually  assumes  the  work  of  the  absent  teacher  without  recei  ving ' 
extra  compensation.  When,  in  order  to  increase  her  efficiency,  a 
teacher  takes  a leave  of  absence  for  advanced  courses,  she  npt  only 
spends  herWnutinje  and  money,  but  further  sacrifices  a portion  W?f 
her  foUo^ing  suiitnierV  vacation.  Since  it  is  assumed  that  advanced  < 
coursc^  df  study,  do  improve  a teacher’s  efficiency  and  make  her- 
services  more  valuables : to  the  community,  some  plan  should  be 
evolved  whereby  the  teacher’s  willingness  to  add  to  her  preparation  ; 
may  be  recognized  and  conditions  developed  that  will  make  a Kave  - 
of  absence  fpr  such  a purpose  possible  for  her  without  additional  • 

. .-smd  unnecessary  sacrifices.  • 

1 r i T^}tf.-^Location  of  center. » /o,  teaching  domestic  science,  with  date  ot 
L /:  installation  of  equipment,  type  of  equipment,  and  students  inattd0ahee. 


\ Name  of  school: 


\01en  Park. .......... 

Hamilton.':... 

Hancock. 

Hearat 

’ IrvlM M.8cott ...... 

femes  Ltek 

fen  Parker 

.Hon  Mann ,... 

fehnSwett...: 


Date  of 
equip- 
ment. 


190J9 

1916 

1912 

1900 

1900 

1911 

■m?.. 


Type  ofl 
equip- : 
meat. 


Students  in  attendance. 


, Remarks. 


No.  3 

*No.  1 
No.  1 

No.  4 
No..  6 

,n4;i 

No.  9-. 
.No.  3 


/Local 57 

\Sunny&tde ie' 

4*. ; 275 

84 

f — dov< . 50 

[McKinioy...,.;:;;:;:  " 


thgpna*Honda . . . ^909  No.  2 


Mission 

Adams 

p 1 : ®»y  view . . . 

V'gwt 
Bernal 

• " Crocks/..  . . 

Denman  • 

^J^efett. ....  .r: 

FrarnTMcCopplij.,. 

Mttewe ;; r.: 


..  1»W 

,;^I912 


No.  1 
No.  1 


1909  No.  3 


1912' 

1913 

19T- 

mi 

1912“ 
19*2 
1912  , 
..  1909- 
1915: 


No.l 
No.  1 
sNb.  3 
No.  1 
No.  1 

.No,  .1 
No’  1 ‘ 
Nq.2 
'No.  i 


rLocai  ;;;■ *i7s 

[Falrmount 165 

V 193 

do 

"v-do 94 

fo.-do.. 105 

lOmttan.... 73 

Jefferson ;..  17 

I Francis  Scott  Key....  1 

138 

,,...do..,.'.. 77 

/....do.*.. ...........  ibtf 

\VisliacJon.., as 

Columbia.*...., 145 

Local.;..!..,. ig* 

rKm:::::±:::  'S 

f : :8 

/^...dd..:., 124 

!'OW . . ... . .. . 28 

Local.  18 

45 

Gherman 53*. 

Wfefleld  JB 

l^rfe  Buena .... ... . . 48 

rarregut.  ^ 


}8tbiocksf  tolrmuniwiKUj 

fWu  8cott  K*y  ohUdrai 
bused  35  blocks  away,  jr , 


|Vf  sited  on  children  travel  30  blocks, 


\Fremont  bhiidrcn  walk  ifeloeti 
/over  steep  toilhT  . . . ‘ _ 

Klhley  children  walk  S bldcb. 

✓ V ' 1 

\ Longfellow  children  walk  16  long 
/ blocks;  can  not  afford  car  fare. 

JThos* children  travel  7 to  13  blocks 
over  the  steepest  ills  in-  San 


Francisco. 


: •«;w(  children  travel  over  sand 
1 ills;  street  not  out  through. 


ffcUdren  travel  frcmCtb  m Mocks. 


# 

4S5 

•■  rr-iv.Ji -=r '^v  W* -*iwwu  rosreuuy  p&aite&i'  This  & 

<‘qm^^nt^s: feltyoi;  always  well  arran^^'Hl  the'  itfama 
sinks  are  needed. 

. . in  1909.  %W  millwotkhas  often-been  use®  S 

iftOch»f4ia#«^ipin^K\p^6ffi^d  should  '% 
future.  ! 'Z.  . . •Cv..’.  ^:..  ..  %]  • *£•■'. 

' wiH‘®  instajfcd’^^^^ 

emergency;  equipment  ot-the  tithe  of  construction. ••  .TQjis ..ednip'higot 
should  be  replaced  siifiifciry. dewlat  •: 

: sinks,  and  desk  equipa^:^V'?;r?^ '■  . *[:7* 


• The  courses  in  home  e<mnpmjegare  aftdeqnafe'^'^b^ery  is  tfiven  ' "V. 
only  once  a week  in.  the  seventh  apd:  eighth' grades,  excepttin  the  tTtahb  .5 
. .ipterTOediate'-schools,  t\nd  in:oTOjbjf--tw^fh«i*--  where  the-  ppmeip&iir  '% 
' aTe'hn:WWlly»pi^ressive.'v'  ’ : ■ •'»'  ■;$.*;■.  -.  ' . : ■ ' . ■%■,, 

BfvUg-  is.  gt|%.,b^:schod(49^>'-^|^:  only  in  the"th#ee;  ■'■■ 
^^ltft»?ihediate  schools  and -in  four  others' wh#|,;th®  principals' have  • 

^ ' ttfkfen  ah  especial  Interest  in  tfo.inibje<$: 'X^SP-^, ; 

Housewifery  is  riot  recognized  ih.'anj' Y,  - -;S 

Honjie  nursing  instruction  is  available' - 

students  only.  * ..  ' . , . \ J 'rA '■ : /',-' ify-  •> 

% preparation  is  nptiin^  hny.J|$^ 

» nj  the.  Polytechnic 
' • high  schools,,  hot- the  .work  ip 
high  schools.  _ ■ ; > 

, . No  determined  effort  has  beep  inpile .to  corre^pi^e’  |ap 

with  .that  of  home  economics.  V:  ‘ 

The  classes  are  vpry  generally  oVercirow^Od.  Y • . H ^ * '. 000% 
The  teachers  in  home  eopftdrpics.'aii  inierfested 
.ambition*  for  its  further  deHopsph^-r'With^  few  excentjj^'  tfa*$ ^ 
at’e  reading  the  newer  educational 
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The  allowance  for  supplies  to  the  cookery  duss  is  so  meager  chat 
only  minute  quantities  of  food  materials  can  bo  nscd. 

Ihere  is  no  provision  lor  sale  of  food  prepared  by  elementary 
schools,- though  there  is  evident  need,  for  school  lunchc*  and  lunches 
for  teachers. 

Much  of  the  equipment  used  in.  elementary  cooking  classes  is  old 
and  in  bad  condition.  It  is  located  in  “centers”  which  necessitate 
much  traveling  by  children  from  their  regular  schools  to  these  “ cen- 
ters ” and  causes  loss  of  school  time  and  exposure  by  tbe'children  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  a damp  winter  climate.*  ' 

Two  high  schools  and  one  intermediate  school  have  good  sewing 
rooms  ond  sewing  equipment.  All  other  spwing  is  done  under  diffi* 
cult  conditions.  • •'  , 

There  is. need  of  more  liberal  allowances  for  ambitious  teacher* 
who  desire  to  talfe  advanced  courses  an  home  economics. , 


PART  II. 


i. 


Alt,. 


Progress  in  home-economics  instruction  in  public  schools  has  been 
retarded  by  efforts  to  adjust  it  to  tho  traditions  of  the  older  type 
of  public-school  education..  Liberation  from  these  traditions  and  a' 
fearless  consideration  of  the  subject  as  one  meriting  a place  in  tht 
school  curriculum  because  of  its  own  worth  result  in  much  more 
\effc9tiv0  methods  of  teaching. 

Courses  in  home  economics.-1- An  ideal  course  in  home  economics* 
is  provocations], -as  it  introduces  the  child  to  tho  necdlecrofts,  food- 
preparation  industries,  millinery  trade,  laundry  management,  and 
. the  paid  occupations  connected  with  household  administration.  It 
is  vocational  in  that  it  prepares  a‘  girl  or  woman  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  ond  to  discharge  tho  duties  devolving  upon  the  maker 
of  a home;  training  in  tho. choice,  purchase,  preparation,  and  service 
of  food  in  tho  home;  the  purchase  of  fabrics  ond  their  manufacture 
Into  suitable  garments  and  articles . for  family  use ; the  sanitation 
end  care  of  tlio  house;  the  care  of  children  and  of  the  sick;  the 
appreciation  of  that  which  i?  beautiful;  and  the  management  of  the 
financial  affaire  of  the  household. 

It  is  a legitimate  part  of  every  girl’s  education,  and  it  should  b* 
properly  correlated  with  the  u^ua)  academic  studies  and  thus  "mire 
education  interesting  and  vital.'  Home-economics  studies  ^iot  only 
give  increased  ihafiual  skill,  blit  stimulate  appreciation  of  Briantift- 
khowledgC.  (Hid  awaken  . the  social  conscience  within  the  student  It 
trains  in  the  accurate*  observation  of  the  phenomena  of  plant  and 
•nimol  life  and  .the  Commercial  activities  of  the  community',  in  which 
toestudentUve*  •// , r. ^ 

n.'  *'  y <i.\-  ‘ V"'  ' .'*V  ' * Jj.'V  ,'r’  1 ’■  * ; * ' 
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um oiaT»  of  home-economics  instuuction. 
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The  girl  compiling  the  eight,  grades  of  school  should  be  able  to 
plan,  purchase,  prepare,  and  servo  a simple  meal  for  a family  of. 
average  size  having  a moderate  income.  She  should  be  able  to  choose 
food  materials  with  discrimination,  recognizing  those  which  give 
adequate  food  value  in  proportion  to  tlio  price  nsked,  and  deciding 
intelligently  the  quantities  suitable  for  the  use  of  the  family  for 
which  she  buys.  She  should  be  able  to  wash  dishes  neatly,  keep  a 
kitchen  in  order,  caro  for  floors  and  windows,  make  a bed,  and  dust 
a room  properly.  She  should  know  how  to  use  a commercial  pattern- 
in  garment  making,  manipulate  a sewing  machine  effectively,  nnd  do 
hand  sewing  neatly;  this  skill  with  needle,  machine,  nnd  patterns 
should  amount  to  an  ability  to  make  all  of  her  own  plain  garments. 
The- girl  finishing  the  academic  or  business  course  a high  school, 
should  know  nil  that  has  been  listed  ns  a reasonable -attainment  for 
an  eighth-grade  graduate  nnd  should  not  only  have  increased  in 
skill,  but  should  have  grasped  the  f undnmcntnf  principles  relating  to 
Qutrition,  personal  hygiene,  caro  of  the  sick,  household  accounting, 
purchase  and  use  of  textiles  and  dressmaking.  The  student  having 
in  opportunity  to  complete  an  entire  line  of  homo  economics  in  any 

/ high  school  may  be  required  to  familiarize  herself  with  the  basic 
scientific  principles  concerned  an  administering  a household.  She 
should  have  been  given  courses  in  color  and  design,  chemistry, 
physics,  biology,  economics,  and  sociology,  and  her  skill  and  dexterity 
should  have  increased  in  the  use  of  her  needle,  the  sowing  machine, 
and  all  household  utensils  and  equipment  , > 

Extension  courses  should  provide  opportunities  for  the  wagerearn- 
mg  girl  to  complcto  her  preparation  for  home  making  and  for  the 
housekeeper  to  perfect  her  skill  in  discharging  household  duties  and 
her  undemanding  of ' the  reasons  for  methods  used  in  household 
tasks. 

/ Especially  should  afternoon  and  evening  courses  offer  instruction 
relating  to  the  careful  purchase  and  use  of  household  supplies,  since 
the  financial  safety  of  the  family  so  largely  depends  upon  the  efficient 
management  of  the  family’s  income. 


alXlTTlTION  OF  COUS8E8. 

No  rigid  course  in  home  economics  can  planned  that  may  .be  ; 
applied  to  all  sections  of  a large  city.  All  courses  in  home  economics; 
should  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  communities  in  which  these 
courses  are  offered.  The  end  attained  should  be  the  same,  but  tK#  ^ 
means  used  should  vary  with  the  condition  of  the  nrighl^rhood 
wherethe  workis  given.  ^‘V  / . : . 

,v. v-.; " 
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From  the  poorer  sections  the  children  of  foreign  parentage  are 
often  older  than  the  average  student  in  their  grades,  and  since  many 
of  them  leave  school  before  completing  the  eighth  grade,  and  since 
also  they  are  particularly  appreciative  of  the  practical  phases  of 
education,  and  thereby  may  be  induced  to  continue  in  school,  it  is 
usually  necessary  to  adjust  the  home-economics  course  to  meet  their 
conditions  and  to  stress  the  practical  phases  of  the  work.  In  sec- 
tions of  the  city,  the  scln&l  population  of  which  usually  continues 
throughout  the  elementary  grades  and  enters  the  high-school  course, 
a home  economics  elementary  school  course  somewhat  less  intensive 
may  be  best  adapted  to  £]ieif  needs.  This  latter  course  may  logically 
lead  directly  to  the  high-school  courses  in  the  same  subject  and  be  so  • 
arranged  that  the  one  becomes  the  basis  of  the  other. 

Every  girl  ip  the  city  high  schools  should  bo  required  to  pursue  one 
year  of  home  economics.  This  course  should  be  equivalent  to  a full 
unit1  of  work  and  is  most  effective  if  it  consists  of  two  recitation 
periods  and  three  double  periods  for  laboratory  each  week.'  This 
course  meets  the  needs  of  the  students  in  the  courses  iending  to  uni- 
versity entrance,  and  of  those  who  pursue  such  vocational  courses  as 
are  offered  in  the  business  high  school  and  trade  high  schools. 

Elective  home-economics  courses  should  be  in  every  high  school 
except  business  and  similar  vocational  schools,  while  specialized  vo-  • 

, ortional  home  economics  courses  should  be  offered  in  one  or  more  ' 
high  schools/ 

Specially  adapted  courses  of  home  economics  designed  to  meet 
the  natunil  limitations  of  the  blind,  denf,  or  mentally  subnormal  are 
an  essential  unit  of  all  litrge  city  school  systems.  Deaf  children  be- 
comd  expert  in  any  or  all  household  activities  and  through  these 
courses  may  be  led  to  vocational  courses  affording  agreeable  occupa- 
tions and  assuring  adequate  self-support. 

These  variations  and  adaptations  of  courses  do  not  indicate  that 
each  teacher  is  to  plan  her  own  work  or  modify  the  course  given; 

. indeed,  just  the  opposite,  it'  means  definitely  and  carefully-planned 
courses  which  are  consistent  throughout  and  which  lead  the  student 
to  a predetermined  goal  in  her  training  by  methods  adjusted  to  social 
aftd  economic  needs,  these  methods  being  uniform  in  similar  sections 
of  the  city* 

Classes  in  food  preparation  should  bo  established  for  boys  of  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades.’  If  time  can  not  be  found  for  these 
during  the  usual  school  hours,  they  should  be  offered  at  hours  con- 
venient  for.  the  boys.  While  these  courses  are  approved  for  all  school 
.Systems,  they  are  particularly  needed  in  the  cities  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  States,  where  so  many  boys  go  into  camps  of  various  kinds 
s during  the  summermonths. ' ' 


."s'  ' ■” 


1 Eqyiftekt  otA  jpT^hbar  coni**  ctrriod  through  on*  mUm  yoor. 


UvMJi  flUUiSUAlUD  BlIUv*  ‘ivfli  . *v v 

1 

CONTENT  OF  COURSES  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS. 


A satisfactory  home-economics  course  includes.,  lines  of  work  in 
serving  nrd  garment  making,  in  costume  design  and  dressmaking,  in  V 
color  nnd 'design,  in  house  furnishing,  in  marketing  and  food  prepa- 
ra non,  in  elementary  dietetics  and  food  service,  in  home  sanitation 
» and  the  care  of  the  house,  in  laundering  and  housewifery,  in  house- 
hold accounts  and  home  administration,  and  in  personal  hygiene  and 
the  home  care  of  the  sick. 

The  foundation  for  the  home-economics  instruction  is  laid  in  tho 
primary  schools  during  the  first  four  years  when  the  child  has  been 
trained  in  the  manipulation  of  materials  through  work  in  paper, 
cardboard,  textiles,  basketry,  weaving,  and  drawing.  It  is  sup- 
plemented in  the  elementary  schools  by  the  training  in  .art  and  by 
the  coordinated  work  in  language,  geography,  arithmetic,  elemen- 
tary science,  etc. 

In  high  schools  the  science  courses  in  chemistry,  physics,  botany, 
bacteriology^and  zoology*  and  the  art  courses  in  color  and  design 
are  the  basis  of  the  courses  given  in  the  home -economics  department 

Several  types  of  home-economics  continuation  courses  are  needed  • 
in  all  school  systems.  Of  primary  importance  are  courses  designed 
for  foreign  mothers  who  need  instruction  that  will  enable  them  to 
adjust  their  mode  of  life  to  their  changed  environment.  These 
courses  must  emphasize  home  sanitation,  the  intelligent  purchasing 
of  textiles  and  clothing,  and  especially  should  these  courses  assist  in 
familiarizing  the  mothers  with  American  schools  and  creating  among 
them  sympathetic  interest  in  school  activities.  ' 

Almost  all  home  makers  desire  to  extend  their  knowledge  in  the 
arts  and  sciences  related  to  home  administration.  For  all  desiring 
such  instruction  courses  should  be  arranged. 

The  employed  young  woman  should  find  school  courses  open  to 
her  during  her  leisure  hours  wherein  she  could  prepare  herself  for 
efficient  administration  of  her  future  home  and  also  enable  her  to 
improve  her  present  Jiving  conditions,  that  she  may  be  more  ade- 
quately nourished,  more  satisfactorily  clothed,  and  more  capable  of 
securing  for  herself  sanitary  surroundings.  ! 

The  needs  of  the  girl  who  has  dropped  out  of  school  and  remains 
at  home  should  not  be  overlooked.  . * 

^ COURSE^  OF  STUDY.  j 

A.  Time, — £|ementary-school  home-economics  instruction  should 
begin  in  the  fifth  grade.  Through  this  grade  and  the  sixth  grade 
v ,the  subject  should  be  given  lour  45-minute  periods  of  student  time 
per  week;-  through  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  from  seven  to 
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dine  4ii-niimite  periods  per  week  should  be  the  minimum  for  hofo* 
economics  instruction.  The  45-minutc  periods  shonld.be  grouped  so 
that  the  actual  work  shall  be  00  minutes  twice  each  week  for  fifth 
and  sixth  grade  children.  It  is  possible  with  the  usual  arrangement 
of  school  schedules  to  arrange  two  classes  of  this  typo  beforo  the- 
noon  recess  and  two  classes  in'  the  afternoon. 

The  seventh  niul  eighth  grade  students  should  report  t»  homo 
economics  work  in  half-day  periods  twice  or  three  thnes  per  week. 

' Two  of  the  eight  periods  in  the  ninth-grade  work  should  he  given 
to  recitations,  and  laboratory!  classes  should  be.  arranged  for  three 
double  periods  each  week.  Selected  groups  of  children  in  the  fifth 
sixth  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  can  with  advantage  spend  from’ 
one-third  to  one-lmlf  of  their  entire  school  hours  in  these  home- 
economics  classes^. 

i Iligli-sclioal  girls,  should  be  able  to  elect  courses  in  home ‘ca* 
noniics  and  related  sciences  up  to  one-lmlf  of  their  entire  school 
time.  - * 

B.  Details  of  home-economics  courses  in  the  elementary  grades. 

Fifth  grade.— Housewifery  once  each  week  throughout  the  year 
Scwing,twice  a week  for  one  term.  Cooking  twice  a week  the  second 
term.  The  housewifery  will  include  bed  making,  sweeping;  dfostin" 
table  setting,  enro  of  silver,  dish  washing,  and  care  of  table'  linen.  ’ 
window  draperies,  etc.  ; ' , 

The  sewing  should  include  both  hand  sewing  and*  the'  use  of  the 
small  commercial  pattern.  Tho  articles  ;.inado  must  bo  • of , actual  . 
use,  but  should  be  small  enough  t6  be  finish^  before  the  child  be  ” 
comes  weary  of  them.  . . * . ^ 

. The  cooking  will  bo, of  the  small  individual  recipe,  sinde  at  this  ' 
time  the  child’s  hands  do  not  permit  of  the  ujje?of  largorutensrb 
or  greater  quantities  of  materials.  \\  V >' 

Sixth  grade.— One-lmlf  year  in  sewing  and  one*-iihif  year  i&  dook-. ; 
uig.  .The  sewing  should  consist  of  three  lessons  per  wgck  of  about 
ono  hour  each;  the  cooking  of  'two  lcssons  ca.ch  week  of  about  one 
and  one-lmlf  hours.  * \ • ">'•:.••• 

Both  the  cooking  and  the  sewing  should  bo  a'logibiil  continuntioD 
of  the  instruction  given  in  .the, preceding  grade,  nntfe  in  both.* stress  ' 
may  bo  placed  upon  the  purchase  and  economical  use  of  materials 
and  upon  the  compiy-ative  value  of  difehMQt  types  ttvaSlnbler  Jfo 
opportunity  should  lie  overloaded  for  instructing habita  - 

sona  neatness  and  quiet  orderly  The  use  of  the  se^ihg  : 

will  pe  introduced  in  this  grade;  » 

• B*i><*ihqnd  eighth  grades.-Ot  the  time  spent  in  Aoiiie  economic* k* 
by  the  Seventh  and  eighth  grade  girls  at  least  «he-fi^?  sl^ 

, (fovoted  to  recitation  p^iedi-;.b;^UMab  .§ 

: " ' ' • > ;V'"v : v4-  *Xvt. 
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uon,  food  economics,  home  sanitation,  marketing,  home  management 
house  furnishing,  choice  of  textile*,  etc.,  are  arranged  in  progressive 
order.  All  cooking  done  in  the  food-preparation  classes  should  be 
with  family-sized  quantities,  Meal  service  should  be  emphasized 
daily  and  use  made  of  the  food  cooked  Jby  service  to  teachers  as  • 
aoon  lunch,  by  supply  of  penny  lunches,  by  use  in  the  school  lunch 
room,  by  special  meals  for  the  anemic  and  tubercular  children,  and 
occasionally  by  sale  of  products  to  the  children  or  to  friends  of  the 


school. 

The  instruction  in  housekeeping  and  homo  sanitation  must  bo  ap- 
plied directly  to  the  care  of  a practice  house. 

The  sewing  must  lead  not  only  to  garments  made  by  the  girls,  but  . 
to  lessons  in  the  selection  of  materials,  with  attention  directed  to 
suitability,  durability,  economy,  and  real  beauty.  To  attain  this- in 
garment  making,  dressmaking,  and  elementary  millinery,  the  closest 
of  cooperation  must  exist ' between  tho  department  of  art  and  the- 
department  of  home  economics.  No  course  in  home  economics  is 
complete  without  arrangements  for  visits  to  stores,  markets,  maiiu  - 
facfqqbs,  and  to  houses  under  construction. 

; The  principles  and  processes  learned  during  the  previous  year  in 
housewifery  should  be  applied  in  tho  food-preparation  classes. 

•There  must  be  a logical  sequence  of  work  and  a certain  amount  of 
previous  study  required  as, preparation  for  each  class  session. 

£ Fifteen  minutes  at  the  beginning  of  each  lesson  used  in  group  in* 
^tructjpri  .will  make  the  work  much  more  elective  than  it  is  when  stu*  ' 

, , -rjentsi  are  allowed  to  begin  work  immediately  upon  entering  the 


rooms. 


Ninth  ^rarfc.rr-The  ninth  grade,  which* is  the  upper  grdde  of  th fr 
junior 'high  school,*  or  tho  first  grado  of  tlie  present  type  of  high 
6choolr  may  well  complete  tho  home-economics  course  for  the  girl 
preparing  for  a business  career  aqd  for  llic£irl  reasonably  sure  of 
.entering  a^oTficge  or  university.  * v / ! 

Not  less  tiian‘eight  hours  per  week,  should  be  given  to  home'  eco- 
nomics throughout  this  year.-  Theory  should  be  stressed  while  the  in- 
crease' of  technical  skill  is  not  neglected.  * . 

The  food  preparation' taught- in  high  schools  should  emphasize 
speed  and  efficiency*  and  ^ to  the  house- 

hold.;; No  high  school  can  install  a satisfactory  course  in  home  cco- 
iabmics  that  does riot  (the  student  to  carb  for 

'a; hbusek^ihg^ 


; a ni  Lssum*.  ?. 
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vanced  dressmaking,  advaiiced  food  preparation,  human  nutrition, 
elementary  dietetics,  care  of  the  sick,  care  of  children,  and.  house- 
hold furnishing  and  home  administration  should  lie  offered.  • In  all 
these  thq.theory  underlying  the  practice  sho’uld  be  stressed.  ' 
Continuation  courses.— The  short -ipi  it  course  of  10  or  12  lessons  is 
especially  to  be  recommended- for  all  continuation  courses  for  house- 
keepers and  mothers.  It  is  often  inconvenie.nl  for  a mother  to  enroll 
■ in  and  at  tend  a course  of  one-half  year's  duration,  while  it  is  entirely 
possible  for  her  to  take  a course  of  five  weeks  with  le&sons  twice 
each  week,  upon  some  phase*  of  home-cconoinics  work  which  is  of- 
especial  interest  to  her.  - * - 

These  short-unit  courses  should  be  arranged  in  logical  sequence, 
and  this  same  consistent  development  should  extend  into  a second  or 
even  thin!  year,  course  of  study,  and  may  Vvejl  result  in  the  earning 
of  a certificate  at  its  close.  1 

Continuation  courses  in  home  economics  which  are  intended  for  - 
employed  young  womeji  should  be  of  one-half  year  length  and  may 
with  advantage  receive  high-school  credit  for  work  jf  high-school 
grade.  „ . 

Comet  classification  of  continuation  students  in  these  afternoon 
and  evening  classes  is  necessary.  Not -always,  the  instruction  that 
the  student  wants,  but  that  of  which  she  is  prepared  best*  to  make  use, 
should  be  assigned  her,  ' 

Unit  courses  for  continuation  classes  are  suggested  as  follows:  In* 
foods— vegetable  cookery,  meat  cookery,  bread  making,  inexpensive 
desserts,  marketing,  etc.  In  clothing — children's  undergarments ; chil-  ... 
dren’s  outergnrments:  dyeing,  cleaning,  and  making  over  garments 
.for  children;  making  wnsh  dresses;  handwork;  household  supplies, 
etc.  Similar  unit  courses  should  be  arranged  in  the  care  of  the  sick,  • 
sanitation  of  the  household,  household  accounting,  house  furnish- 
ing, etc.  • 

The  longer  courses  for  employed  young  women  "Should  follow 
closely  the  regular  courses  of  the  schools.  Since  one  out  of  every 
three  young  women  is  a wage  earner  between  her  fifteenth  and  twen- 
ty-fourth years,  and  since  a majority  of  these  are  employed  in  pur- 
suits evolved  from  employment  formerly  carried  on  within  the  home. 

.it  is  desirable 'that  the  prevocational  function  of  home-economics 
courses  should  not  be  at  any  time  overlooked. 

Supervision  and  instruction,  in  home  economics. — To  administer 
properly  the  various  courses  in  home  economics,  there  must  be  one  . 
director.  To  her  must  be  given  authority  to  organise  and  direct  all 
phases  of  this  subject  in  the  entire  school  system.  Only  ..by.  thus" 
centralizing  authority  and  responsibility  can- a -consistent  and  pro- 
gressive program  for.  home-economics  instruction  be-  maintained. 
fejAij  in, .all  large  cities,  the  director  of.  home  economics  will  need  : 
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assistants,  and  she  should  be  given  as  many  as  are  needed  to  ad- 

* minister  the  work  satisfactorily.  To  the  assistant  director,  or 
supervisors,  responsibility  should  be  given  for  certain  phases  of 
the  instruction. 

As  suggested  elsewhere  in  this  report,  the  division  of  duties  mAy 
be  made  geographically  for  sections  pf  the  city  ^perpendicularly  for 
certain  lines  of  work- — for*. instance,* all  instruction  ill  clothing  and 
textiles;  horizontally,  for  all  work  below  or  above  a certain  grade — 
for  instance,  all  home-cconomics  instruction  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  grades,  or,  all  instruction  in  these  subjects  when  given  in 
continuation  classes. * , 

*Tn  the  Jiieetor  should  be  delegated  the  authority  to  nominate  her 
assistant^  and  the  teachers  on  the  home-economics  staff.  Upon  the 
director* will  naturally  fall  the  authority  to  organize  the  courses  in 
home  economics  in  elementary  schools,  in  high  schools,  in  night 
' schools,  and  in  uny  special  schools  thfft  may  t>c  established.  She.  .will 
detail  the  teachers  to  work  in  the  parts  of  the  city  where  their, 
services  will  he  most  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the,  locality.  She  will 
hold  councils  to  which  will  come  all*  teachers  of  home  economics 
from  nil  types  of  Schools  under  city 'control,  and  she  will  help  in  all 
community  matters  in  Which  women’s  organizations  are 'interested. 

If  she  he  worthy  of  the  position  as  a guide  to  the  development  Of 
.the  children* She  will  certainly  lie  worthy  of  trust  in  the  material 

* growth  of  the  department  in  her  care;  hence,  sh<^ will  be  recognized 
by  the. school  architect  .as  one  to  l>c  consulted  before  the  completion 
of  the- final  plans  for  buildings,  and  considered  by  the  committee  of  * 
the  school  hoard  bfc  one  to  be  intrusted  with  the  selection  aqd  pur- 
chase of  school  equipment  and  supplies.  The  assistants 'will  be  < . 
women  in  sympathy  with  their  superior  officer,  and  especially  adapted' 
ro  their  work.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  assistants ; will 
be  the  one  in  charge  of  afternoon  and  evening  classes. 

The  director  of  homo  ecpnomics  should  be  a wonrtan  of  broad  cul- 
ture, with  thorough  training  in  home  economics.  That  she  have 
executive  ability,  business  sense,  tact,  plmicnl  strength,  and  an  agree- 
able  personality  is  absolutely  essential.  sinclKshe  must  administer  her 
office,  delegate,  duties  to  assist ontsjand  teachci^establish  cooperation 
with  various  social  and  philanthropic  organizations  in  her  city,  main- 
tain cooperative  relations  with' the  various  school  principals,  secure 
the  support  and  sympathetic  advice  , of  intelligent  home  makers, 
mothers,  club  women,  business  women;  teacheys,  and  social  workers,  > 
and  transact  efficiently  the  business  affairs  of  her  department.  It.  is. 
also  desirable  that  she  be  able,  tor  speak  agreeably  before  clubs  and 

* various  educational  and  business  associations.  She  must  have /had 
teaching  experience  before;  assuming  themore  difficult  position  of 
director,  and  if.  added  to  these,  qualifications  she  has  had  experience.  ,, 
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uii'the  condubt  of  a homo,  her  value  to  the  community  will  make  bar 
worthy  of  an  adequate  salary,  and  such  clerical  help  os  will  raliave 
her  of  routino  oflico  work  and  leave  her  free  to  advise  with  hat 
assistants  and  .teaching  force  and  cooperate  with  the  other  socializing 
factors  of  the  community. 

The  assistant  should  hnvo  most  of  the  qualifications  expected  ot 
the  director.  If  one  is  to  have  supervision  of  extension  courses,  ii 
will-bo  well  if  she  bo  a woman  with  especial  experience  in  the  actual 
administration  of  a home,  and  if  to  this  she  has  added  trade  expert 
enco,  her  value  to  (I10  schools  will  be  greatly  increased.  High-school 
teachers  of  homo  economics  should  bo  required  to  bo  graduates  of 
four-year  home-economics  courses  in  standard  colleges  or  universi- 
' tics.  Elementary  school  teachers  of  homo  economics  should  have  had 
at  least  the  equivalent  of  a two  years’  noYmnl  school  course  in  home 
economics,  based  upon  bomplction  of  a . four-year  high-school  course 
of  cstabhshcd  standards.  Night  school  and  other  continuation  couree 
teachers  should  ho  clmscn  with  extreme  care.  Tra.de  experience, 
homo  experience,  teaching  experience,  and  special  preparation  for 
teaching  home  economics  are  all  desirable  qualifications,  and  none  of 
theso  should  bo  overlooked.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  these  toucher* 
know  their  subject  both  theoretically  and  practically;  they  must  also 
live  received  pedagogical  training  which  enables  them  to  imparl 
mfQrmation  and  understand  tlio  psychology  of  the  mature  student 
. •ntf  tlie  tcrtipcromcfttal  condition  of  the  employed  girl. 

Since  the  corpfs  of  home  cconoinics  teachers  changes  'frequently  ui 
•II  who™*,  niMcJi  instruction  of  teachers  and. careful  shpervision  is 
necessary  if  a high  Quality  of  teaching  is  to  ho  maintained. 

''Micro  »*  itW-ihis ^necessary  to  require  jfiiom  tcnchcr^u,  te«eb 
home-reonpmi9S.«ihjects  these  teacliers  shtmid  k jmqiM  for  this 
added  burden,  and  ^elivlinie  nV  is  necessary  for  them  toW  prepared 
AouldlM-^n^-tWJieta  ^and  eoinpeusation  for  this  ext^  pkpara 
tion  Kliotrltl .be  wny«lcdX\  Gradij  teachers  giving  homc-i^rbniic* 
st  c'Ction  shoiild  kcoiJK'  a portion  of  the  homc-«wn'omi>s  stM  m 
tar  a.s  n«n!ssary  s^er\ysihn  extends. 

There  is  no  qii^^Uiih  V«cr  'vprk  car.  be  done  in  home 
aomics  when  sp^rnl  ^che«  ate  employed  for  oil  instruction  of  thu 
type,, ^bpt  if  the  ^nnheialvt^  city  will  hot  permit  of , 

■/  wliool  support,  tlicii^ome  of  the  sewing  can  bo  taftcht  bi  \ 

^hp^tp2voften,.  . 

«pi«»yer,she  istoftW  ^in^rehted  ih  industrial  Wt.r 

1 rden  of,  equipping  her 
;S0f  ^twchingsewingah  imp  Odvisahle  fo. 

«f?^^Me^heti#^  i 
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Tho  successful  teacher  of  home  economics  must  not  only  know  her 
subject  and  be  familiar  with  the  better  methods  of  giving  instruc- 
tion,  but  she  must  also  know  the  local  conditions  existing  in  the 
neighborhood  wherein  she  tenches.  There  is  no  quick  process  by 
which  shty  can'  familiarize  herself  with  the  status  of  the  homes  from 
which  the  children  come,  nor  can  she  suddenly  induce  the  mothers  of 
the  community  to  rooperate' with  her  in  developing  a spirit  of  home 
making  in  the  girls  of  her  classes.  'Long  terms  of  service  are  there- 
fore desirable,  and  every  encouragement  possible  should  be  given 
the  teachers  in  their  efforts  to  grasp  their  opportunities  to  improve 
tin*  lining  conditions  of  those  among  whom  they  tench.  In  tho 
foreign  sections  of  the  city,  and  in  the  less  pros|M*rohs  localities,  no 
more  profitable  use  of  cue  afternoon  each  week  of  the  time  of  the 
home-economics  teacher  could  be  made  than  in  visiting  the  homes  of 
the  girls  in  her  class  or  in  meeting  the  mothers  of  these  girls  at  tho 
school  or  in  the  settlement  house. 

School  authorities  should  not  fail  to  encourage  bv  all  available 
means  further  study  by /their  teachers,  and  they  should  make  possible 
pursuance  of  graduate /courses  and  attendance  at  summer  schools. 

LIMITATION  or  NUMBERS  IN  HOME-ECONOMIC*  CLASSES. 

Xo  teacher  in  the  Elementary  or  high  schools  should  lie  permitted 
to  enroll  more  than,  20*  students  iff  a laboratory  class  in  either  food 
preparation  or  gartnent  making.  Extension  class  teachers  can  not 
properly  instruct  more  than  15  pupils  in* any  one,  class.  If  n strong 
teacher  is  given  a ji. inexperienced  assistant,  the  two  together  can  in- 
struct 25  student^  in  extension  classes. 

Extension -clnsfr  si  talents  are  less  used  to  recciv^pg  class  intruc-  * 
tion  and  enduring  necessary  class  rostra  intend  are  more  unevenly 
pailed  than  ary  regular  school  pupils.  They  are  often  weary  from, 
the  work  of  the  day  and  consequently  require  more  individual  at- 
tention from  tl/e  teacher  ill  charge.  For  these  reasons  all  classes  for 
adult  stiidents/should  be  Kept  down  to  the-  number  above  given,  v 
lecture  and  recitation  classes  may,  if  necessary.  he  extended  to 
include  3 0 students,  but  all  in  excess  of  20  will  tend  to  weaken  the 
discipline  of  the  class  and  decrease  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction 
given.  Clasps  arranged  for  the  unusual  student,  students  of  oyer 
age,- of  special  economic  need,  of  subnormal  girls,  of  mutes,  or  of 
those  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  (he  English  language  should. be 
t limited  to  12  pupils,  nhd,  under  certain  conditions,  re<h";ced  to  8. 

This, jimitnt ion  6f  home-economics  classes  can  be  conveniently  ar- 
,,ranged  in  the  elementary  schools  if  the  teacher  of  the  room,  from 
winch  the  girls  come  bc  madc  an  assistant  to  the  regularly  employed  ; 
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bome-economic  teacher  for  the  period  in  which  her  students  are  in 

* the  laboratory;  and  it  also  is  easy  of  accomplishment  if  large  classes 

can  be  divided  between  the  teachers  of  food  preparation  and  the 

teachers  pf  garment  making.  . , * 

Further  discussion  pf  details  of  departmental  administration  is 

unnecessary*  since  a'  capable  - supervisor  receiving  the  cooperation 

and  assistance  of  school  principals  and  room  tcachcFs  wil^find  the 

solution  for  overcrowding  that  is  best  adapted  under  her  local  con 

. ditions. 

•*  .BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION. 


The  business  transactions  necessitated  by  the  maintenance  of  a 
department  of  hottfe  economics^  are  somewhat  complicated  and 
■ laborious. 

Staple  supplies  for  food  lessons  may  be  bought  in  quantity,  but 
the.  perishable  food  materials  should  bo  purchased  as  needed  nnd  by 
the  local  teacher.  This  gives  opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  ac- 
quaint herself  with  local  market  conditions  and  also  makes  it  pas- 
sable to  instruct  the  children  in  marketing. 

Equipment  should  be  selected  by  the  director  after  conference  wit!^ 
the  teachers.  ’ 

The  sale  of  products  increases  responsibility  and  bookkeeping^  but 
* the  benefit  derived  by  the  students  in  handling  larger  quantities  and 
assisting  in  business- affairs  more  than  justifies  methods  making  this 
necessary.  * \ V 

LABORATORIES  AND  EQUIPMENT. k 
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Rooms  in  which  food-preparation  lessons  are  taught  should  be 
sanitary  in  cvcr^  respect — well  warmed,  well  ventilated,  well  screened, 
well  supplied  with  Hot  and  cold  water,  furnished  with  properly  laid 
"and  finished  floors,  and  well  provided  with  good  cooking  tables,  sinks, 
ranges,  and  cooking  utensils.  A kitchen  of  this  type  should  have 
light  and  attractive  wall  finishes,  ample  blackboard  space,  good  cup- 
boards, and  cool  storage  closets.  The  seats  for  the  children  should  be 
comfortable.  Exhibit  material  should  be  abundant  Sinca’soine  val- 
uable exhibit  material  is  expensive,  it  should  bo  arranged  so  dh*to  be 
conveyed  from  schopl  to  school. 

The  large  laboratory  in  which  cooking  instruction  is  given  becomes  * 
a place  wherelnuch  is  taught  with  little,  but  food-preparation  train- 
ing should  never  end  in  that  typo  of  room ; it  may  begin  there.  Home 
economics  to  be  at  its  bcst  tnust  be  given  within  d home.  This  a prac- 
tice ” home  should' be  simikuvto  the  best  type  of  homo  possible  for  ; 

illes  from  which  tho  schobl  cluldrcn  of  that  neighborhood* 
come.^Tt  may  be  a lUtlo4x^m6Jioqse  f but  three  rooms  and  a bath ; 
it  may  be  in  all  respects  like  d city  apartment;  or  it  may  be  a house, 
witjh  cellar,  yard;  garden,  and  chicken  pens.  Of  its  kind  it  mu^ he 
s*i and  in  >|[f;it( 


A 


requirements,  it  becomes  a bond  between  the  home  of  the  child  and  i 
that  child’s  school  life.  • ' . . " 

School  practice  houses  are  in  actual  use  in  many  cities.  Sometimes 
houses  have  been- built,  sometimes,  cottages  have  been  rented,  and 
sometimes  attics  or  basements  have  been  modified,  which  would  have  •- 
otherwise  been  waste  room.  The  “practice”  house,  supplies  the 
kitchen  of  'family  size,  where  two  or  four  girls  can  work  with 
and  effectiveness,  where  labor-snving.dcvices  may  be  used  and  labor- 
saving  methods  practiced.  It  affords  a dining  room  in  which  meal 
service  can  be  taught  under  normal  'living;  conditions  and  where 
standards  of  simple  good  taste  and  cleanliness  can  be  established!’; 
it  makes  practical  housekeeping  instruction  possible,  and  it  makes 
, the  teaching  of  homo  nursing  practicable. 

Too  much  of  Jhe  sewing  taught  in  schools  ap}>eals  only  to  the  r 
girl’s  love  of  personal  adornment . The  “ practice  V house  makes  the  ■ 
sowing  upon  house  linens,  draperies,  and  bedding  possible,  and  offers 
an  opportunity  for  utilizing  the  products  of  classes  in  Tug  weaving 
and  other  handicrafts. 

Laundries. — -Since  much  home  laundering  must  be  done  in  all 
neighborhoods,  there  should,  where  practicable,  be  laundry  equip- 
• , ment  in  the  school. " - 

# Where  it  is  possible  to  secure  teachers  whp  have  sufficient'tact  and 
ability  to  establish  cooperative  relationships  with  the  homes  of  ' 
children,  it  may  be  possible  to  grant  credits  for  work  done  in  the 
home  under  the  supervision  of  such  a teacher,  but  full  teaching  serv- 
ice witliin  the  school  can  not  bo  expected  from  a teacher  so  occupied, 

' and  under  no  circumstance  is  it  recommended  that  credit  be  given 
for  unobserved  homo  work.  Homo  practice  of  school  exercises 
should  be  required  and  acquired  proficiency  should  be  recognized, 

but  definite  credit  for  unobserved  home  work  is  not  conducive  to 

either  high-grade  work  or  honest  reports. 

StTMMABY.  t 


Adequate  provision  for  training  young  girls  and  women  necesri- 
tR^*:  '*  - v.  '*  ■ 

(1)  Strong  courses  in  homo  economics  well  organized  and  adapted 


' ' . ° • ~ uvii  uijjiwuwi  uuu  nuapm 

varying  needs  of  the  students  for  whom  these  coura^  are  der 

' srt  dy  L id  nd  not  overworked  inultructioh'nl  cojr^ai ; , 

••  (8)  s i r coojfcration listetalAed'  between  nrlweinni.  & 
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' (4)  Suitable,  satisfactory  sanitary  rooms,  modern  and  adequate 

equipment,  correct  adjustment  of  the  business  affairs  of  the/depart- 
; ment  of  liome  economics,  and  the  correlation  of  the  department  of 
homo,  economics  with  the,  activities  of.  the  child  in  her  home.  * 

PART  III.  ‘ •;  '■  '■  .. 

* • RF.COM  MFNDATIONS.  - . \ 

; * iNTRODUCTtOS*.  .*  ..  *> 

i It  is  assumed  in  the  offering  of  the  following  recommendations ; 
•that  it  is* desired  by  the. citizens  of  San  Francisco  that  an  adequate 
course  in  home  economics  be  established  in  their  schools— a cOursS 
■ Which  will  train, the  daughters  of  the  cjitv  in  the  art  of  home-niaking 
an<jj]oakc  of  them  women  who  are  skilled  in  the  use  of  thetr  hands, 
intelligent  in  their  choice  of  materials,  appreciative  of  the#  beauty  of 
orderliness  and  cleanliness;’ and  awake  to  the  financial  and  social  re- 
sponsibilities of  women  vvithin.  the  horiie. 

Coast  cities, .with  their  large  per  cent  of  foreign-born,  adult  popu- 
lation, have  peculiar  burdens  and  responsibilities  in  transforming^ 
\ --  this  great  cosmopolitan. group  into  an  intelligent  American  citizen- 
ship.  Such  transformation  can  not  bo  hastened  unless  the  home  life 
of  the  foreign  workman  bo  touched  by  American  ideas  of  good  living, 
sanitary  dwellings,  liberal  educational  opportunities,  and  social 
responsibilities.  In  the  accomplishment  of  all  these  changes,  there 
is  no  pioro  potent,  means  than  a strongly  organized,  well -supported 
department  of  home  economics.  " r * 

yv-  •'/  , . 

' /'  / 8U00KSTED  COUUSKS. 

,Tho  school  curriculum  .in  San  Francisco  needs  $o  bo  changed  in 
order  to  make  allowance  for  mot*o  time  in  hoirie-economics  subjects. 
This  recommendation  does  not  necessitate  the  sacrifice  or  elimiria- 
■0%;  v tion  of  any  of  the  essential  subjects,  but  requires  tlie  compression  of 
some  work  into  fewer  hours  and  the  adjustment  o f some  to  altered 
^‘conditions. 

New  courses  in  home  economics  should  be  established. , Sewing 
/;►  ".  instruction  and  lesions  giving  information  concerning  simple  house- 
^ ^Jceeping  processes  should  be  installed  in  all  fifth-grade  classes  ihithe 
iitjj;.  of^jSanV Francisco.  * Food  and  jewing  preparation 
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..•This' <mc yeac4b|  .required  tfork; -should  be,  equivalent, to  orio  fnjU^|| 
five-hour  cou^sK^  i.  e.,  d^bie;||^<^.|^-)^actical  york  end  sin  i$0. 
periods  for  lectures  and  iwitkioh.  It  8hould  be  a survey  course,  ' ■ ^ 
giving  instruction: intho  furnishing  4»d  care  of  thchquse,  planning  ? 
and  preparing  ineiilsj  and  iabuying  clotiung,  nnd  Uiaking  •' 
and  hats.  '•  v ,-;V  '•  •’  v •"  .<;••• 

,,  Advanced  elective  conrasa  siwuld  be  established  in  , all  high  schools  'K 
except  those  thttinro  distiiictly  vocational.  ; 

- San  Frnncisco  nceds  Saturday  afternoon  ciastes  in  thedowntown. 
districts  for  the  gfeat  number  of  shop  and  officegirls’  who  are  not  ;' 
employed  at  that  time?:  It  npeds  classes  for  riiothers  it  the  highT;:;^ 
schools  just  after  the  close  of  regular  af^rrtoon  classes.  Many  womfen1;^. 
con  easily, attend  stick  classes,  when  they  can  hot  leave  hbme'at night. 
Night  schools  aaer  needed  for  those  -WhCr  wprk-during  the;  day!  and 
.should  bo  opened :ih %’drious  parts  of-t||^i|m'vit|^^  • %.? 

ventilated,and-cpmfortoblerooms  wheregodd  equipmehtesrists. 

The  home  care  of  the,,  sick  should  be  taught  in  the  upper grades  of  , 
the  elementary  schools*'  with  courses.  more.strongly  scientifie  offered 
as  electives  in  the  high  schools.  :^:  V.  . <•  . ' . 

Especial  stress  should  be.pla&d  upon'thij  phase  of  home  economics  ' 
in  the  extension  courses  for; employed  girls  anid  honie  makers. 

• This  instruction, ..while  classified  .under‘s ^hor^-ccohomics  teach- 
ing, wed  not  be  given  by  'membe'ra  bf  that  staff, -.hut^hiay,  with  ad- 
vantage; bo  given  by  the  school  nurses  or  by  members  of  the  city 
board  of  health.  ' , . %.■■■' 

• Since 'many  men  on  the  Pacific  const  spend  considerable  time  in  .the  - 
mountains,  or  at  sea,  a simple  knowledge  of  food  values  and  food 
preparation  is  grently  needed  by  them.  Where  instruction  in  camp 
cookery  has  bcen-offired  to  boys  in  other  cities,  it  has  b&*  popular 
. and  of  greot  valuo.  Wprk'qf  this  kind  can  be  given  after  school 
hours*  in  night  classes,  or  on  Saturdays.  It  is  a type  of  instruction 
.Wfell  ^rorth  giving  during  the  summer  vacation,  aftd  can. easily  be  cor-, 
related  with,  the  Boy  Scout  work  dene  in  the  city. ' ' 

courses  of  study  in  home  economies  used  in  Sail  Francisco 
'h^itft^rtxised,  and  to  |»  so  arranged  that  adjustment  to  peculiar 
*comfii^jty  npcds  may  become  possible!  The  major  courses  should  M * 

■ :&. arranged  that  there  may  be  Established  a logical  sequence  of  les-* 
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v«p?w«s,  'R^wpi^^irei^  oi  aii  name-  • 
v ^ flithe^  ^stein i ^ence^  the  direct*** 

|^pf^£^ctoics  jsliouid ;t»e  given  iwtlia^  a^^c^s^i^ii^iUty  for 
# »U  in  the  cleinc^ry  atfd 

’v  V-  ih:4jtos,|or aj^|  adult  #pien.  To 


^rahqiscq.  None  of  the 'kbpye- expected  to  <5 
,;f  in  times  pf  einergency  dr  Weti  ^essar^  to  tVain  prop  C 

* II v jso'^hat'iio  tiin^  df  esfwils  may  h»*  / 

M-  wast^  iijfi^ijn  labor  nidfe  cheaply  done  byclcrksV  , 

5 To  speui'd.  and.,retain  really' capable  teacKera  of  home  economic, 
adequatc'salarics  must  be  paid,  opportunities  for  professional  prog- 
ress must  be  made  available,  and  classes  must  bo  reduced  in  number  ’ - 
’ o i pupils  enrolled.  Those  teachers  who  are  selected  fdr  the  respon-  T 
sible  positions  of  instructors  of  ^children  from  foreign  homes  and 
childj-eh  needing  special  instruction  should  receive  greater  pay  and 
find  time  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  homes  and  families  of  the 


r 


fs  •';)  1 A questionnaire  In  regard  to  the  supervision  and  teaching  of  home  economics  was 

sent,  to  *23  ( homo-economies  ^romen.  Fourteen  women  answered,  of  whom  7 were  unb 
versity  and- college  teachers  In  charge  of  teacher-!  raining  classes ; 4 were  supervisors  of 
ft^me  economics  In  public-school  systems;  1 was  an  eysupcrvlsor  in  a large  city;  l bad 
, / ;se^ed  as  public-school  teacher,  supervisor,  add  finally  professor  In  charge  of  teacher 
If  tra ini ng^eoju i^ea .;  a hd  1 had  been  a teacher  In  a noted  ptibllc-sChool  system. 

I * I.  Should  tiiert  be  one  supervisor  o f all  home  economics  with  an  adequate  number  of 
\ assistant  supervisors?  Yes,  13.  Doubtful,  1. 

2.  Should* the  supervisor  nominate  or  recommend  and  the  board  appoint  her  assistant* 
and  teachers?  Yes,.  D*  * ! 

y:  Should  she  have  full  appointive  power?  Yes,  5. 

$$.'  4,  In  what  grade  should  horn  e-economics  instruction  be  Introduced  < 

F'<%*  Below  ^be  fourth  grade . Ves,  2 

><; ' K * fourth  grade ? ^ . — — tea’  7, 

■;  \ , Fifth  grade?— — 1 • ,*  Yes,  4. 

■-"’V  - Sixth  gride  ? -I y-J - Yes,  1. 

AJ)I  agreed  th€t  handwork  of  some  kind  should  bo  given  from  the  first  grade  up. 
O^Vfdjfld  you  Introduce  home  economics  In  the  same  grade  In  all*  parts  of  the  city* 
Yes,  3.  No,  11. 

'\pW^  1|wld  you  Increase  th£  amount  of  time  devoted  to  home  ecpnonilcs  in  cosmopolitan 
5 ^/^etlptio |0f  a city?  Yes,  13,  No,  1.  * * 

Mlti  £.  Would  you  recommend  cooking  in  family  recipes  in  the  grade  ch}sses?  Yes,  14. 

M'  do  you  consider  the  minimum  time  ^itint  should  he  given  home  economics! 

00  F“te|ites  once  a weok  to  DO  mlrfutes  dally  In  the  grades,  id) 
that  tbrerdoublc  laboratory  periods  and  two  recitation  periods  are  destrabl* 
v.v  Jn  hlgh  school.  ^ •*  % •*:.•*- 

u.  DWhst  is  the  most  desirable  size  for  a clail  in  home  economics! 

MJ*  ' ' ! -1 6* id.  ••  — — - — r— Yes,  9 

vC  v ■;.  j-i  J2 
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HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION. 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  EQUIPMENT. 


When  knowledge  of  the  part  flics  ploy  in  the  spread  of  disease 
is  so  general,  it  • seems  strange  that  sp  many  unscreened  kitchens 
should  be  in  use  in  the  public  schools  of  San  Francisco.  All  such 
rooms  should  bo  screened  immediately.  In  the* newly  constructed 
buildings,  better  provision  should  be  mado  for  ventilating  the  food  • 
laboratories.  The  present  system  of  oiling  down  the  dirt  on  the 
kitchen  floors  should  not  be  longer  permitted,  and  attractive,  clean 
floors  should  bo  provided— such  floors* as  the  children  are  taught, 
to  desifo  for  their  own  homes.  Hereafter,  as  the  new  buildings  are 
constructed,  the  supervisor  should  bc.consulted  both  os  to  the  location 
of  the  Upme-economics  classrooms  and  os  to  plans  and  equipment  for 
theipv , A food  preparation  room  is  badly, situated  when  placed  in 
the . basement ; it  catches  much  dust  and  dirt,  is  difficult  to  ventilate 
properly,  and  the  odors  rise  from  it  to  other  portions  of  the  building. 

A room. on  the  top  floor  of  the  .building- is  for  all. reasons  more 
desirable.  • „ 


INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  SEWINti  ROOMS 


,Of  the  sewing  rooms  in  hsq  -in  the  three  intermediate  schools,  the 
one  in  the  Horace  Mann  School  should  be  abandoned.  It  is  in  every 
way  unsuitable  and  ill  equipped.  As  elsewhere  suggested,  if  this 
school  were  supplied  with  a practice  house  in  which  to  teach  home 
making,  room  could  be  arranged  for  the  sewing  classes. 

The  Hamilton  School  sewing  room  should  be  immediately  equipped 
with  electric  lights,  for  which  the  buildifig  is  Wired,  and  enough, 
sewing  machines  should  be  purchased  to  make  effective  te.nc.hing 
possible.  , 

The  Crocker  scwiin^:Tooih  was  Just  occupied  at  the  time  of  the 
visit  of  the  survey  Comm  igsion"  and  was /receiving  new  machines 
and  tables.  This  particular  school  receives  many,  children  from 
near-by  “ ho|p^^  and  should  be  made  more  nearly  like  conditions 
in  a good  American  homeland  as  far  away  from  institutional  con- 
ditions as  possible.  Small  classes,  individual  instruction,  sympa- 
thetic understanding,  and  homelike  conditions  are  greatly  needed 
by  these  children.  A practice  house  is  on  immediate  neeckt  .t  , 


. m 


New  cooking  rooms  are ‘most  badly  heeded  at  Fairmount, 
bia,  Grattan;  McKinley,  Boch&mbenu,  and  YerbaBtiena  Schools. , 
Fairmount  has  Mi  girls  in  the  eeyenth  and  ei"hth  ‘gEutuA*.  These,  if  * v, 
given  ns  much  instruction  in  home  economics  as  they  should  receive, 
ire  all  ofthe  time  ofonet^hcher  offbod  preparationandot 

iick  pupils  are  numerous  enough . 


one  teacher  of  sowing.  The  JamesXick  pupils  are  numerous  enough 
to, use  effectively  the  present  equipment  were*the*Fairmoimt  studenmJj  v 

' - - 5 - * * *• 


to  e laboratory  of  their  own. 

•ViW'.v'  -:Hfe  ‘M ; ■ ..  * i •*  ‘ • 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


A similar  condition  exists  in  other  schools,  and  when  the  food-  - 
preparation  instruction' is  extended  downward  to  the  sixth  grades,  «4 
other  laboratories  will  be  weeded. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  each  school  should,  be  complete 
in  itself  and  that  girls  should  not  be  sent  frbm  one  school  to'  another  1 
for  portions  of  their  instruction.  If  home  economics  were  taught 
from  the  fifth  grade  through  the  eighth,  as  it  should  be.  then  each 
school  would  fully  use  one  practice  house,  one  food  laboratory,  and 
one  sewing  room.  Especially  would  this  be  true' if  no  class  exceeded 
- 20  pupils,  which  is  agreed  to  be  the  maximum  size  possible  where 
good  instruction  is. given. ' 


PRACTICE  HOb'SES. 


The^Spring  Valley  School,  which' is  in  an  apartment-house  region, 
has  an  excellent  attic. or  top.  floor  that  cOuld,  with  bttlc  expense,  be 
* partitioned  and  equipped  as  a small  ^apartment.  In  this,  instruction 
coil  Id  be  given  in  house  furnishing  and  home  care.  The  teachers’ 
lunches  prepared  here  would  make  possible  preparation  of  food  in  ' 
quantities  sufficient  to  establish  standards  for  the  girls  doing 
ivork.  One-lmlf  day  spent  twice  a Week  bv# a small  group  of  girlsi  N 
would  give  them  helpful  knowledge  of  sewing  under  home  conditions, 
care  of  the  house,  meal  preparation,  and  laundering  of  household 
linens.  Whilc.it  is  always  undesirable  for  children  to  travel  from 
one  school  to  another,  yet  for  a time  this  housekeeping  center  could  ~ 
be  used  by  other  near-by  schools.  Since  this  is  a school  having  very 
large  classes  ill  the  Tower  grades  and  very  small  classes  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grade  rooms,  it  is  suggested  that  this  special  instruction 
be  open  to  children  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  as  well  as  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades.  . * 

■ The  room  at  Pacific  Heights  is  one. of  the  worst  used  for  cooking* 
♦lasses.  It  is  long  arid  narrow  and  .reach  by  an  outside  stairway. 

It  is oyep the  feoys^rim  means  that  the  floors  nrc  cold  and  . 

/damp.  This' ■ .-several  in  which  the  children  have  to  . 

lighHh^  in  order  to  warm  their  fingers  enough  to  be  able 

. ^ - - needs . n new  laboratory  for  cooking  and  new  # 

)g  t This  is  a alky  in  ^i^tjic^;;hpuse ; •; 
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for  both  sewing  ahdifood  preparation.  This  is-  an  American  neigh- 
borhood where  there  are  small  frame  dwellings.  The  practice house 
' should  be  no  better  than  the  best  that  the;  people  of  the  neighborhood 
could  hope  to  attain  and  no  more  expensively  furnished  tHfan  the 
incomes  of  the  families  represented  woifld  justify,  but  it  should  be 
^ sanitary,  convenient,  and  attractive.  The  instruction  given  should 
be  thoroughly  practical.  , : . ”*  • 

The  Irving  Scott  School  is  another  one  in  which  there  should  be 
an  immediate  adaptation  of  instruction  to  the  needs  of  the  locality.. 
There  should  be  a fiousekecping  center  constructed  and  housekeeping 
instruction-given. ' In  the  low  seventh  grade  there  were  3 students 
'15  years-of  age.  4 \\l\o  were  14.  and  10  who  were  13  years  old.  Girls . 
of  this  age  shpuld  be  made  proficient  in  simple  home  making  and 
the  school  should  supply  this  knowledge.  ^ 

The  three*  intermediate  schools  ai£  nil  in  need  of  practice^liouses.  • 
With  these  centers  in  which  to  begin  this  wWk  it  could  be  gradually 
developed  until,  in  some  form,  it  reached  all  the  girls  in  the  city,  giv- 
ing to  each  girl  sonte  actual  knowledge  of  househbld  administration, 
family  meal  service,  and  general  housewifery. 

These  practice  houses  or  apartments  make  the  service  of  a noon 
lunch  to  teachers  possible  and  afford  opportunity  for  the  students  to 
have  actual  experience  in  the  choice,  purchase,  and  service  of  food 
in  family-sized  quantities. 

. A complete  housekeeping  suite  can  be  provided  for  the  Polytech- 
nic High  School  with  little  expense.  There  is  now  a large  room  used 
for  teaching  home  nursing,  and.  adjoining  this  is  a needlessly  large 
storeroom.  A bathroom  is  already  furnished.  One  partition  and 
one  new  door  would  change  these  into  complete  aparttnent,  with 
small  kitchen,  bedroom,  bathroom,  and  dining-living  room,  and, 
make  meal  service  and  housekeeping  possible. 

In  the  Girls’  High  .School  there  are  now  rooms  usfed  as  cloak  rooms 
that' could  easily  be  converted  into  .an  apartment  and  a food  labora- 
tbrv.  , . . ' : 


.The  ’Mission  High  School  needs  immediate  provision  of  rooms 
for  sewing,.  foodpreparation,and  housekeeping.  The  bulldiqg  uoyr  t 
• < . and  the ^ se^injjf /room  so  insanitary  and'toji* 

in  s6me  other  building.; 
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: With  the  recommended  increase  of  time  gi  veiv  tohome-ecoftdnpcs 
teaching,  the  present  teachers  of  food  preparation  will  Be.  unable  to 
handle  nil  classesin  tliis  subjcct  It  is  also  recommended  that  claaaet 
•be  reduced  to. 20  students;  that  new  .courses  be  organised  for  ad.ull 
women  and  \tage-eaming  women ; that  boys  be  given  opportunities 
for  lessons  in  coippcookery ; and  thatrthe  retarded'  girls  be  given 
especial  attention  in  classes  organized  for  them.  AU  this  means  in- 
creased traching  force  and  increased  expense,  but  if  the  girls  of  Son 
. Ftnnciseonre  to  be  prepared  for  the  prbper  discharge  qf  their  duties; 
when  they  become  wives,  mothers,  and  homemakers,  the  city  fnust' 
pay  the  price.  . S , ' 

Special  teachers  should  be  employed,  tb  give  instruction’ ihVadwing 
tb  the  seventh  and  eighth  grado  students  and  to  teach  thp  care  of ! 
y the  homo.  If  .financial  conditions  make'  the  emj^oj^cmt  of  special 
y teachers-  for  all  sewing  impossible,  then  .the  sewing  of  the  fifth 
.and  sixth- grades  can  be  given  by  room  teachers  nr  left  to  Lux 
. students..-  Thpse  grade  teachers  trill  need  special  instructions,  -and 
to  .the  extent  that  they  assist  in  this  teaching  they  should  be  ;con- 
sidered  a part  of  the  home-cconomicsdepartment,-  Equipment  will 
- not  be  necessary  for  the  sewing  classes  in  the.  fifth  ind  sixth  grades 
during  the  first  ycafc  . : > _.•••••>  yyyy.'Y;:'. ' ..' 

. - This  arrongement  will  leayewhatever  money  is  ut  present  avail-  • 
abio  to  be  used  for  bettering  the  conditions  of  cooking  laboratories 
and  for  establishing  housekeeping  centers  and  seventh  nndrbightb 
'grade  sewing  rooms.  During  the  year;  following,  sewbigVipbms 
; can  be  furnished  with  tables,,  chaira,  and  machines,  and  additiOTtil 
special  teachers  employed  for* the  then  seventh  and  eighth  grade’ 
sewing  classes;  fifth  and -sixth  grade  students  cira  be  taught  again 
, d>y  room  teachers  or  Lux  students,  and.  by  the  third  yeariepnditions 
. will  be  enough  better  so  that  more,  specitd  teachers, can  be  employed  ■ 
land  more,  housekeeping  centers  developed,  until  .at  the  end  of  die 
• five  years  every  child  finishing  the  eighth  grade  will  have  become  dex- 
terous{  in  handling  copking  materials  and  equipment,  skilled  in  sew- 
, I hand  and. machine,  and  developed  in  efficiency  to  an  extent, 
that  will  make  her  able  to  preparejin  reasonable  time  a plain  but  pala- 
table  meal,  make  a simple  garment,  care  for  a bed roorp  and  sitting 
irbom.  and  give. first  aid  (f* anyone  injured  or  ill.  • 


HciHooi.  which*#. 


A The  continued  use  to‘f  minute  quantities  of  food  is  uninteresting  to 
die  child  and  has  np  real  educational  vahie.  As  statea  by  ofie  sue- 
eupwrviaor  orfhntne  <teonomW“Wfter  ifirls  have  shown  pn> 
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ftciency  in  the  emaU  recipe  work,  unless  given  more  practicalwork, 

. the  interest  is;  apt  tb  bcbdme  lost”  u Qutside  criticism  lhroiigh  salt 
of  largequoitf  ky  cooking  (family  quantity)  is  very  stimulating  and 
often  puts  the  girls  on  their  mettle  through  thp  i^sponsibili^y  giver 
them.”  ■ >*'■:.  )•'.  > . ■ ; ^ 

Yet  tKe  other  extreme — cookirig  for  sale  only— is  quite  as  objec- 
tionable as  limiting  food  work 'to  very  small'  quantities.  No  class  ; 
should  be _ ^for4eA':_'Co  -ebolt  'oiiljy- jtHat  which  is  salable,  nor  should  , any 7/ 
class  fr  excluded  from  tasting  the  product  of  its. work..  To  adjust  f 
these  Matters  perfectly  is  diflkult,  but  not  impossible,  and  effort  to  ' 
adjust  them  should  hot  be  abandoned  mciely  bccauae  it  m 
extra. effort  upon  the  part  of  the  teachers  aod  ad|n  ilstrative  officers. 

..  In  eyejy  school  where  tbere  is  a food-preparation  classy  there; 
should  be  provision  for  serving  tenchersv  lun(ihes  by  tbe  studonts  in 
-y>/  the  cookery  classes.  This  is  one  of  the  few  ways  by  whlch  tdiildi^* 

V; can  be  taught  to  cook  in  iaiifily-sized  quantities  and  t s^rve  food 
nicelyi  That  such  a lunch  is  of  advantage  to  the  teodters,  there  can 
be  no  question.  It  is  hot  impossible  to  ^arrange  class  schedules  / 
that  the  class  needing  this  instruction  rah  have  their  work. arranged 
■ to  c^me  immediately  before  the  noon  houi&  # x 

; ^tn  certain  schools  the  children  are  evidently  underfed/  Underfed  ^ 
children  do  not  develop  into  valuable  citiien?  It  is  feasible  to  haVp 
the  food  ^reparation  classes  ptepuja  ipexpensivo  nourishing  * 
^fiKids  ajqd  t<i  jKfcyc^jy|>esc  sqfc#to ii  ren at  ^all  corfi- 

was  lrii'p^tHl^fefi"  children  remain- 

.* ' -irgfujwl  ‘.the  6«koolbt  Abon,  jpg> ''inattractive,  inadequate 
Iuriche8.  0rf  running  to  ^fe^a^by  storei  It  is  quite  possible*  that 
many  of  are  away  from  home  at  noon 

, OtheFci t ies  have  fo^ln^thn t school  cafeterias  and  noon  lunches  for 

^,he  chdd  marked  effect  upon  the  general  health  and 

^ • .* 

It  is;  true  that*  school  or*  teachers’  lunches  increase  the  cooking 
tpackcr’s^ork  and 'responsibility/  Such  increased  work  should 'be 
wognized  .either  by  slightly  increased  pay  or  shortened  hours  during 
the  week.  One  afternoon  free  each  week  would  equalize  the  burden 

, jjf  . . .•  '•  ' * 

. . RITHINIWH  '*  wbthodh 

. V ■ *■*.'  ■,* 

The  present * method,  of  purchasing  equipment  and  supplies  is  i - 
t detriment  tb  the  honje-economics  division  of  the  schools/  Much  " 
better  arrangement  could  be  made  if  ah  expert  were  consulted  and  v 
her  plq^A accepted.  *The  method  of  ordering  and  say Ing  * or  just  as 
good  ” is.  sometimes  amusing/  A green  plate  to*  match  a bjue  set 
'hey*  be  ^ just^aB  good/'  but  far  from  satisfactory:  The  directory 
‘ home  ecbnoihieg  should  hs  abje  to  select  definite  articles  and  on  th&h* 

• *:■: 1 - /■ ' /<: ■-  -;ic ■/  / • * 7 h'-*:, ■ / ■ :■ 
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receive, competitive  bids  and  from  the  bids  make  her  purchase, 
whether  of  foot!  supplies  or  equipment.  There  are  many  times  when 
food  supplies  bought,  near  the  schools  would  be  more  certainly  re- 
ceived than  by  the  present  methods  of  purchase,  and  at  the. same  time 
servo  to  establish  a friendly  relationship  between  the  school  and  tho 
local  taxpaying  storekeeper/  A larger  revolving  fund  is  necessary, 
for  the  children  must  learn  to  purchase  fcod  supplies  and  the  teachers 
must*  bo  able  to  buy  certain  perishable  food  materials  in  larger 
quahtitiesv  * ■>* 

■ , ...  ‘ . 

COOPHU.VTlON  *\V  IT  1 1 OT1IEU  AOENCIE.S  FOU  SOCIAL  IIETTEBMEXT. 

Since  an  effectively  organized  division  of  home  economics  is  one 
agency  for  social  betterment  in  the  life  of  the  city,  theju .should  bo* 
developed  active  ccoperaticn  betwc.cn  this  work  in  tiro  schools  and 
other  agencies  for  social  betterment.  Tim  city  boahl  of  health, 
Nurses’  Association.-  Child  Welfare*  League*  Council  of  Jewish 
Women..  Collegiate  Alumna*,  social  settlements,  and  other*organiza- 
tions  are.  all  working  for  improving  the  living  conditions  of  those 
whose  homes  are  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  and  their  help  is  needed 
in  developing  home  economics  t o its  f idlest  ‘community  service. 
r-  The  material  for  home-economics  Instruction  can  never  be  ineluth*d 
within  the  covers  of  textbooks  as  may  that  of  arithmetic  or  spelling 
or  history.  The  factories,  the  shops,  and  the  markets  of  the  city, 
even  the  streets  y*ith  their  newly  laid  Systems  for.  water  supply,; 
sewage  pipes.' and*  gns  mains  become  laboratories  for  the  child  in 
home  economics.  When  this  is  understood  by  the  grocer  - the  butcher, 
the  dry -goods  merchant,  and  the  dealer  in  household  furnishings,  ail  * 
will  be  willing  to  do  their  share  in  educating  the  future  house; mother 
and  will  gladly  instruct  visiting  classes' in the  art  of 'feiylrig.^0. 
household  needs. When  t his  cooperation  • ‘between **  tradesfiian  and/  > 

. school  ji*  accomplished  tlic  education  of  the  dilld  xHll 
enjriched  nnd  in  time  there  will  be  a f a ver^bje  rea# Km  - ; 

conditrdmfof  the  city,  “Vv  •-  • \v-v-  ‘ h 
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giving  grade  teachers  the  preparation  needed  to  enable  them  to  teach 
sewing.  ■ . j - 

4.  The  touching  staff  in  home  economies  should  be  reorganized 
am}  placed  under  n director  who  should  have  control,  of  home- 
economics  work  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  and  the  assistance 
of  a group  of  not  less  than  four  competent  supervisors. 

<>.  The  teaching  stuff  in  home  economics  should  be  increased  and 
arrangements  mafic  for  each  teacher  to  have  one  afternoon  each  week 
for  neighborhood  work.  ' i 

(».  Teachers  should  be  encouraged  to  take  isuinmer-school  courses, 
and  they  should  he  able  to  do  this  without  loss  of  salary. 

7.  ('enters  of  training  in  housekeeping  sliould  be  provided  in  a 

few  carefully  selected  districts.  \ J 

8.  The  number  of  night  classes  in  home;  economics  should  bo* 

increased.'  Afternoon  classes  for  women  and  Saturday  afternoon, 
•classes  for  working  .girls- should  be  opened.  These  courses  should  * 
be  open  for  a quarter,  a half,  or  a*  full  year,  as  may  bo  found  advis- 
able at  caclr^tocc.  . ■ ^ ■ / 

0.  Methods  of  puichusing  fond  supplies  should  h©  solelmnged  that  % 
the  director  artjd  teachers  may  make  all  purchases  under  general  ' 
rules  and  regiiUtibnK1'  , 

10.  The  director  of  home  economics  should  purchase  all  equipment 
after  bids  nre  m^ide;  and  accepted. 

11,.  Architects^ should  consult*  the  director  of  home  economics.be- 
•■fqpfe  buildings  inVhich  home  economics  is  to  be  taught  are  planned.* 
l^lVovision  jshoubl  be  made’  for  permanent  exhibits,  of  'home- 

exhibit  that  can  be  taken  from 


. i.  mivii  ptimini  i/c  uiiiuu  mi 

economics  work|ai\dfor  « traveling  exl: 
^school  to  school.  J ; >t 


13.  Tbe  sewin^  rooms  in  intermediate  .schools  are  not  adequately 
equipped.  Lights  should,;  be  installed  in  the  jewing  room  in  the 
Hamilton  Schbojl.  and  (Oiriporo ry  « quarter?  for  (home  economics  in 
the  Horace  Mai|jtr^hqol  should  be'  constructed  or  rented  £{,onca 
until#* rma bfi  provided.  * .*  • . ■ 

14;  Ail  f oott -pI’Op Arn  rooni ^ now  i n use  should  he  put  in  clean 

,-vi  and,  cond^  and  door  openings; 
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17.°  Id,  the  Mission  High  School  tewing' should  be  taken  from  the 
insanitary  places  and  sewing  rooms.  Food-preparation  rooms  and 
housekeeping  rooms  should  be  equipped  elsewhere  in  the  building.  , 

‘ 1^-  in  the  Girls’  High  School,  rooms  on  the  first  floor  not  now 
used  to  advantage  would/  make  satisfactory  rooms  for  food  prepa- 
ration and  housekeeping.  . 

10/  In  the  Commercial  High  School  a sewing  room,  food-prepara- 
tion room,  and  housekeeping  suite  should  bo  equipped.  _If  them 
is  insufficient  room  in  the' building,  a near-by  practice  suite  or  house 
.should  bo  rented  or  an  inexpensive  building  should  be  put  up.1 

*20.  In  all  schools  now  teaching  food  preparation  and  in  all  schools' 
hereafter  supplied  with  cooking  equipment,  teachers’, luncheons  ' 
should  be  prepared.  Home-economics  teachers  should  receive  credit  1 
for  time  spent  in  the  preparation  of  these  luncheons.  ■/*  ^ 

21*  The  preparation  of  certain  foods  in  quantities  and  the  salevof 
the  same  should  be  permitted.  * * 

22.  Cooking  and  sewing  should  be  t^hcduled  for  the  same  morn 
dig  in.  the’  seventh  and  eighth,  grade  classes,  so  that  work  time  may 
*v.  be  exchanged;  . ’ * . 

. ' 23.  Home-economics  classes  should  not  contain  more  tlmh-20  stu* 

-* ^eite,  And  h cosmopolitan  and"  special  schools  not  more  than  12 
indents.  ; ; ; 

24.  Courses  Offered  in  the  several  schools  should  be  varied  to  meet 
/ t|ie  needs  of  the  locality  in  which  given;  tliaf  is,  instruction  should 
:/■ ■;$>*  adapted  to  the  children’s  needs.  / 

vi;  25.  Cooperation  between  the  homereconomfcs  departments  of  the 
;pubiic  schools  '.and  the  homes  of  the  children,  the  business  men  of  the 
: city,  ahd  all  organizations  interested  in  the  social  betterment  of  the 
/ city' of San  Francisco  should  be  encouraged*^  * « 

• Tht  mm$  that  students  majfo  to  tbs  polytechnic  Ul*h  School  doc*  not  work.' 

iltTthls  theory 


Swi  thi  Uboimtorteu  of  this  eefeool  are  Cult; 


theory  seed  not  U eouUirti 
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Chapter  XIII. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 


lh©  fjtiaility  of  the  work  done  in  mnnual  training  m guod>  so  far  i» 
it  goes.  The  very  limited  amount  of  money  available  appears  to  hay© 
been  spent  to  *good  advantage!  and  the  kinds  of  work  undertaken  ci*n  ~ 
oot  be  seriously  criticized  in  view  of  controlling  circumstances. 

With,  the  exception  of  a small  amount  of  handwork  in  paper,  card* 
board,  and  other  inexpensive  materials,  carried  on  for  tho  most  part 
. without  supervision  or  assistance  by  certain  of  tho  more  energetic 
and  progressive  grade  teachers,  tho  work  in  manual  training  for  boys 
in  the  elementary  schools  in  San  Fhmcisco  is  limited  to  the  seventh  : 
and  eighth. years  in  the  regular  grammar  schools  and  to  tho  sixth. 

/'  seventh,  apd  eighth  years  in  the  tliroo 'intermediate  schools 


1.  TIME  ALLOWANCE. 


.L 


In  January,  1012,  a 12-pa'g®  pamphlet  Avas  published,  coBtnininf 
instructions  for  the  regular  classroom  teachers  in  grades  1, 2,  and  8. 
for  “ primary  manual  work."  The  time  allowed  for  this  work  was 
given  as  pnc-half  hour  per  week,  but  it  was  clearly  indicated  that  , 
the  work  whs  to  be  regarded  as  “ busy  wot-k,”  more  >or  less  incident*) 
to  the  real  business  of.  tho  school.  * Tlio  results  secured  under  thU 
plan  are  as  good  os  can  be  expected  under  the  circumstances,  but  are 
far  from  being  tho  equivalent  of  what  might  be  secured  through  the 
introduction  of  a systematic  and  well-organized  scheme  of  handwork.  . 

In  the  three  intermediate  schools  sixth-grado  boys  are  given  one 
lesson  per  week,  80  minutes,  of  manual  training;  seventh-grade  boys,' 
two,  lessons  per  week,  total  120  minutes;  eighth-grado  boys,  onojes- 
son  per  week,  80  minutes,  for  20  weeks,  and  two  lessons  per  wfek, 
total  100  minutes,  for  20  weeks.  This  program  provides  a maximum 
possible  aggregate  of  213)  hours  (less  than  27  days  of  8 boon 
each,)  spread  over  a period  of  8 years  or  about  9 days  per  year.  * 

. In  the  other  elementary  schools  during  tho  seventh  and  cightb 
years  the  time,  allowed  .for  manual  training  Is  one  lesson  per  week, 
varying  in  length  from  CO  to_120  minutes.  At  an  average  of  90  min- 
utes per  week  tho.aggrcgate  amount  of  , time  is  120  hours  (15  days 
of  8 hou  cach ) vspread  over  a pcriod.  of  2 years,  or  7)  days  per  year. 
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When  it  is  considered  that  even  these  small  nmounts  of  time  are 
subject  to  curtailment  through  the  observance  of  holidays  and  other 
interruptions,  it  is  clear  that  maximum  benefits  from  manual  train- 
ing in  the  elementary  schools  can  not-  be  realized. 


L\  LABORATORY  FQUIPMEXT. 

The  equipment  for  manual  training  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  grades  consists  of  27  shop  venters  for  woodwork  and  2 shops 
arranged  for  introductory  courses  in  art  metal  Vork.  These  centers 
are  located  ais  follows: 

filmp  center* tor  inimheork  (27) : Cracker  Intcrmcillale  School;  2;  Hamilton  . 
Intermediate  School.  2;^Iorace  Mann  Intermediate  School.  2:  Bay  View  School; 
Bryant  School ; Kthan  Allen  School ; Kvcrett  School ; Falrtnount  School ; Frank- 
lin School ; Frank  McConpIn  School ; Glen  Park  School ; Hancock  School ; Irving 
M.  Scott  School;  John  Swett  School;  Laguna  Honda  School;  Mission  Grammar 
. ScI,0">:  Monroe  School;  Oriental  School ; I'aclilc  Heights  School:  Itoosovclt 
Schtsd;  Sheridan  School;  Spring  Vnltey  School;.  Sutro  School;  Washington 
Grammar  School.  V + 

Shop  renters  for  metal  work  m : Hamilton  IntcriixMlhito  School  and  Horace 
Mann  Intermediate  School. 

* .* 

The  shops  arc  fitted  up  with  workbenches  and  a selection  of  tools  » 
’ mbiptcd  to  the*  kinds  of  worjp  that  may  be  profitably  undertaken  with' 
classes  of  boys  in  the  time  allowed.  Some  of  the* hewer  shops  are 
better  lighted  and  more  edequately  equipped  than  arc  some  of  the 
older  ones.  Any  line  of  work  that  is  sufficiently  dignified  and  worth 
while  to  be  undertaken  in  the  schools  at  public  expense  should  bo  as- 
signed to  quarters  that  are  properly  heated  and  lighted  and  other- 
wise adapted  to  conserving  the  health  and  comfort"  of  teachers  arid 
pupils,  and  that  are  adequately  equipped  to  accomplish  the  objects 
in  view.  These  advantages  can  not  be  claimed  for  all  of  the  manual- 
training shops  in  the  San  Francisco  schools..  / 

The  manual-training  staff*  is  to  be  especially  commended  for  vol- 
untarily organizing  several  classes  for  selected  groupsof  boys  who  ’ 
are  12  years  of  age  or  over  but  are  enrolled  below  the  sixth  grade. 
The  valuable  results  of  work  of  this  kind  with  retarded  pupils  have 
been  demonstrated  repeatedly.  This  type  of  work  should  not  only 
be  encouraged  and  recognized,  as  recommended  by  the  supervisor  of 
manual  training,  but  facilities  should  be  provided  which  will  make 
possible  substantial  extensions.  / 

The  supervisor  of  manual  training  reports  that  a.  motor  and  wood- 
turning speed  lathe  have  recently  been  ordered  for  ohe  of  the  inter- 
mediate-school shops.  San  Francisco  has  been  wry  backward  in 
providing  even  a minimum  of  power  machinery  for  each  important 
shop  center. 
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S.  TUN  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  course  of  study,  especially  in  the  three  intermediate  schools, 
gives  some  attention  to  the  construction  of  small  working  models  of 
machines  and  transportation  units,  such  as  crane,  pile  driver,  steam 
shovel,  flat  car,  semaphore.  For  this  part  of  the  work  a considerable 
variety  of  materials  and  processes  is  necessary,  and  considerable  in- 
di'  idual  ingenuity  is  developed.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the 
projects  undertaken  consist  of  series  of  small  objects  for  personal  or 
domestic  use,  which  call  for  a more  or  less  carefully  graduated  se- 
quence of  tool  processes.  The  aim  in  all  .cases,  is  a useful  product, 
and  no  unnecessary  time  appears  to  be  spent  upon’ exercise  pieces 
merely  for  the  sake  of  practice.  Nevertheless,  if  more  time  could  be 
given  to  t lie  work  some  of  the  more  inconsequential  models  might 
be  supplanted  by  others  tha^  would  prove  more  interesting  as  well 
as  profitable. 

A statement  ns  to  the  aims  and  purposes  of  manual  training,  pre- 
pared by  the  supervisor,  emphasizes  the  introduction  to  fundamental 
tools  and  processes  ns  uppljcd  to  woodwork.'  .The  effort  is  made  to 
train  pupils,  in  habits  of  order,  neatness,  industry,  perseverance,  and 
economy.  The  aim  is  to  present  the  work  in  such  a*way  as  to  incul- 
cate appreciation  of  good  workmanship,  construction,  and  design; 
to  develop  social  , feelings  and  relations  by  encouraging  projects' of 
value  to  home  ond  schoof;  to  encourage  the  spirit  of  initiative,  origi- 
nality, and  experimentation  by  permitting  a. wide  latitude  in  selec- 
tion of  individual  and  personal  projects.  The  use  of  other  materials--, 
than  wood  is  encobraged  so  far  as  possible. 

- 1 hese  aims,  which  relate  chiefly  to  the  place  of  manual  training  in,’ 

generaj  education,  are  realized  in  most  of  the  shops  as  well  as.cnn  be. 
expected  under  existing. ’conditions.  Provided  unwarranted  expec- 
tations are  not  entertained  with  respect  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
values  of  this  training  are  carried  over  into  other  studies’  or  other 
departments  of  life,  these  are  commendable  aims  for  mnqual  training 
in  the  elementary  school.  But  these  aims  are  not  sufficient.  The  de- 
partment should  lie  encouraged  to  look  beyond  these  aims,  at  least  for 
certain  groups  of  pupils,  and  should  be  provided  with  better  facili- 
_ ties  and  working  conditions.  ^ 

To  a limited  extent  the  prevocational  aim'receives  some  theoretical 
consideration  in  the  intermediate  schools,  but  not  much  more  is 
’accomplished  in  this  direction  here  "than  in  other  schools.  .Mon* 
flexibility,  freedom  of  action,  and  willingness  -to  experiment  are* 
neceqpary  before  notable  results  along  this  line  ean  he  expected- 
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4.  ORGANIZATION. 

The  manual-training  department  consists  of  1 supervisor,  respon- 
sible to  the  superintendent  of  schools,  and  17  men  teachers.  With . 
tlie  exceptidh  noted,  instruction's  limited  to  woodworking,  mechani- 
cal drawing,  and  a few  lessons  in  elementary  metal  work  in  copper 
and  brass.  TJhc  grades  from  which  pupils  are  received  arc  the  eighth, 
the  seventh,  and  the  sixth  (in  the  three  intermediate  schools),  in' 
addition  to  a few  irregular  classes  of  retarded  pupils.  The  average 
salary  of  manual-training  teachers  in  San  Francisco  is  $1,200  for 
^thc  school  year  of  approximately  40  weeks. 

A part  of  the  work  in  mechanical  drawing  is  taught  by  wpmen 
teachers,  who  are  not  under  the  direction  of  the  supervisor  of  manual 
training.  Some  of  this  work  is  more  or  less  unrelated  to  the  condi- 
tions of  practical  shopwork  ii)  respect  to  content,  method  of  teaching, 
and  conception  of  purpose. 

The  elementary  handwork  in  the  primary  grades  is  taught  by  the 
regular  grade  teachers,  without  supervision  or  assistance  except  such 
as  an  interested  principal  may  give.  The  supervisor  of  manual  train- 
ing has  no  responsibility  for  this  w’ork  nor  for  any  manual  training 
in1  the  high  schools. 


6.  THE  MANUAL-TItAlNINO  STAKE. 


The  following  study  is/otrsed  upon  information  supplied  by  the 
members  of  the  staff. 


m.\! Nino  ani»  exckuieni’K, 


Of  the  18  members  of  the  staff  4 report  having  had  no  special 
schooling  above  high-school  grade  in  preparatibn  for  their  work  of 
teaching.  Of  the  remaining  14,  io  report  having  had  some  normal-’ 
. school  training,  8 having  had  two  years  or  more;  7 have  had  some 
college  or  university  work,  4 being  graduates  and  1 a postgraduate 
student;  4 have  studied  one  or  more  years  each  at.  a technical  or 
engineering  school.  **  * 

The  18  members  of  the  staff  have  taught  oman  average  8.7  years 
each.  Further  study  of  the  individual  figures,  however,  shows  two 
well-defined  groups:  (1)  Eight  men  have  had  an  average  experience 
of  16  years  each;  (2)  8 men  have  had  an  average  experience  of 
years  each.  The  2 remaining  individuals  have  had  an  average 
of  O yeane’ experience  cach. 

# The  staif,  therefore,  is  made  upuof  about  equal  parts  of  (1)  expert 
enced  teachers  who  entijred^the  servj4e"rbefore*  the  most  significant 
current  tendencies  HTTniinual-arts  education  were  fully  developed, 
who  were,  for  the  mo|4  part,  without  special  professional  preparn 


tion,  and  who,  as  appears  hereafter, 'have  not  as  a body  made  special 
effort  to  keep  abreast  of  educational  developments  in  their  chosen 
field;  and  (2)  a group  of  relatively  inexperienced  teachers,  whose 
special  training  is  not  so  extensive  as  might  be  demanded  under  a 
oiore  liberal  salary  schedule,  but  who  may  be  reasonably  expected 
to  represent  the  newer  point  of  view  in  education.  Like  all  similar 
generalizations,  this  must  not  be  regarded  axTigidly  conclusive,  for 
some  of  the  ihgst  progressive  members  of  the  staff  are  to  be  found 
among  those  of  mature  experience,  and  not  all  of  the  younger 
aieinbers  have  yet  demonstrated  a thorough  grasp  of  their  work. 

EXPERIENCE  IN  OTHER  OCCUPATIONS. 

bom©  indication  of  the  latent  possibilities  for  the  development  of 
vocational  courses  is  disclosed  by4ne  record  of  experience  in  occu- 
pations other  than  teaching  which  members  of  the  manual-training 
staff  have  had.  Offly^of  the  18  men  report  no  experience  in  other 
occupations,  7 have  had  experience  in  one  other  occupation,  4 in  two 
occupations,  1 in  three  occupations,  and  3 in  four  occupations  other 
than  teaching.  * The  average  number  of  years  of  experience  in  other 
occupations  reported  by  15  teachers  is' 10.  The  complete  list  includes- 
23  different  occupations,  and  the  length  of  time  ranges  from  one- 
half  year  to  20  years.  The  occupations,  with,  the  number  of  indi- 
- vidunls  by  whom  reported,  is  as  follows: 

Assaying,  3 ; blacksmith,  bookkeeper,  1 ; bridge  construction.  \ ; building 
construction,  3;  business  promoter,  1 ; business  (not  specified),  1;  cabinetmaker, 
2;  carpenter,  4;  contracting  and  real  estate,  1;  draftsman,  2;  mnchlnist/’l; 
manufacturing  jeweler,  1;  mason,  1;  tnlllman,  *1 ; newspaper  work.  1;  pattern- 
maker, 1;  plasterer,  1 ; salesman,  1 ; stationery  and  book  store.  1 ; steam  engl 

n#*°r.  1 : trade  (not  specified).  1 ; wirelessed  egrnph  operator.  1 
• / 

TRAIN  I NO  SI  NON  ENTERING  THE  SERVICE. 

Evidently  conditions  in  the  San  Francisco  schools  do  not  atford 
much  stimulus  or  encouragement  to  professional  gAwth  on  the  p$rt 
. of  teachers  wjjile  in  service-  In  response  to  the  .question,  “What 
courses  have  von  taken  in  normal  school,  college,  university,  corre- 
spondence schools,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  your  , work,  since 
entering  the  sendee  of  the  San  Francisco  schools?  ” 10  of  the  18 
members  of  the  manual-training  staff  report  no  such  courses.  Of  the 
remaining  8,  1 has  spent  a year  in  a State. normal  school,  2^ave 
taken  summer-school  courses,  2 have  taken  private  lessons,  4 have 
j faken  correspondence  courses,  2 have  attended  evening  school,  1 
“ttended  a university  extension  course  of  lectures,  ‘and  1 reports 
| home,  study.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  this  is  not  an  .impressive - 
1 staff  1 8 teaejiers  Reporting  : approximately  am 
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■Terago  of  0 jcars’  experience  in  n special  subject  whieh  has  been 
passing  through  an  evolution  truly  remarkable.  The  importance 
of  constant  study  and  research  in  any  line  of  educational  work  a> 
a means  of  personal  growth  can  scarcely  be  overemphasized.  In 
the  field  of  the  manual  arts  the  disposition  to  study  the  new  problems 
and  to  endeavor  to  keep  abreast  of  progress  is  indispensable/ 

rnoFrssioNAi.  heading 

_ common  with  all  the  meml>ers  of  tho  teaching  force  in  San 
Francisco  the  manual-training  teachers  \Vcre  requested  to' “mention 
tlie  titles  of  a few  of  the  most  important  books  on  education  which 
you  have  read  during  the  past  two  years.”  In  response  to  this 
request,  2S  different  books  were  reported  ns  having  been  read  bv 
member  of  the  manual-training  staff.  The  titles  of  books  reported, 
arrnqgip  in  two  groups,  with  the  number  of  teachers  bv  whom 
rend,  arc  as  follows: 

/.  Book * on  general  educational  topic*: 

McMurry — How  to  Study,  1. 

. Smith — Teaching  Mathematics.  1. 

Clin  rtors—  Mot  IhhIs  of  Ten  chine:.  1 
Wilndt — Psychology,  1. 

• *-  f 

Speifrcr— Education.  1. 

Kipling— The  Day’s  Work,  1.' 

Chancellor — School  Administration,  i 
Johnson— Plays  and  On mos,  1. 

Sisson — Essentials  of  Character.  1.  t 

Hugh — Moral  Education,  1. 

B.  Bookn  on  the  manual  arts,  vocational  education,  and  related  topic* 

Bloomfield — Youth,  School,  and  Vocatlou,  1. 

Vocational  Guidance  of  Youth,  li. 
headings  In  Vocational  Guidance.  1. 

Puffer— Vocational  Guidance,  1. 

Smith — Education  of  Ail  the  Children  of  All  tlie  Peopl**.  i 
Dewey — School  and  Society,  3. 

Ritchey — Course  . In  Woodworking,  2. 

King — Woodwork  and  Carpentry,  1. 

Rudd — Cnblnetinaklng  and  Designing.  I i 

Leake — Industrial  Education,  2.  " 

Bachelder — Design  In  Theory  and  Practice,  i 
Principles  of  Design,  1. 

Pftbst — Handwork  Instruct  Ion.  for  Boys,  1. 

# Crawshaw — Manual  Arts  for  Vocational  Ends.  1. 

Noyen-rDesIgn  and  Construction  In  Wood,  1.  . s ‘ 

and  Forest,  !.  > 

* Griffith — Correlated  Courses,  1.  : . 

(Author  not  known)— Period  Styles,  1. 

This  does  not  represent  a wide  range  of  reading  for  18  educators, 
nor  can  it  be  considered  noteworthy  concentration  for  18  specialists  - 
A study  <>f  the  lists  gives  additional  ground  for  the  conclusion  that 
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there  has  been  no  systematic  guidance  or  stimulus  to  the  professional 
growth  of  the  members  of  the  staff.  Of  the  18  members,  7 report  no 
edueutional  books  read  during  two  years;  2 teachers  report  having 
rend  one  book  each ; 3 teachers,  two  books  each ; 4 teachers,  three 
books  each;  1 teacher,  four  books;  and  1 teacher,  0 books. . The  total 
number  of  hooks  read  during  the  two  years,  including  duplications, 
j is  33,  an  average  of  3 books  each  for  t lie  11  teachers  who  report 
some  reading,  or  less  than  2 for  each  of  the  18  members  of  the  staff, 
burthen  only  7 of  the'  18  teachers  report  paving  read  any  of  the 
books  in  the  second  list,  which  contains  the  tifTos  of  those  which  are 
more  or  less  closely  related  to  t lip  special  problems  of  the  department. 

The  teachers  were  also  asked  “What  educational  periodicals  do 
u»u  read  regularly?”  The  replies  to  this  question  indicate  a more 
commendable  attitude  of  professional  alertness  and  progressiveness. 
Of  the  18  teachers,  only  2 report  the  regular  reading  of  1 maga- 
zine only;  4 teafchers  road  2 magazines;  5 teachers  read  3 magazines; 
4 teachers  road  4 magazines;  1 teacher  read  5 magazines;  and  2 
teachers  read  0 magazines.  The  aggregate  number  of  magazines 
read,  including  duplications,  is  58,  an  average  of  more  than  3 per 
teacher.  The  titles  inf] tide  15  different  magazines  and  are  given 
below  arranged  in  two  lists,  together  with  the.  number  of  teachers  by 
whom  coad:  - 

t Ccncral  cdnrational  rin<J tails;  . 

National  Oogmphb-  Magazine,  0 
School  and  Society,  1. 

Sierra  Educational  News,  7. 

Teachers  College  Itecord,  1.  : 

Western  Journal  of  Education,  1.  * . 

? Special  or  technical  educational  periodical : 

Craftsman,  5 
Forest  Itevlew,  1. 

Furniture  Manufacturer  ami  Artisan.  4. 

Industrial  Arts  Magazine,  4.  ' , ' 

Manual  Training  Magazine,  11 
' Popular  Btedianlcs,  5. 

Popular  Science  Monthly,  3 * 

School  Arts  Magazine,  0.  • 

Scientific  American.  !>.*  •, 

Technical  World,  1. 

Still  further  light  is  thrown  on  the  question  of  the  professional, 
activities  of  tho  members  of  the  manual-training  staff  by  noting 
the  reported  memberships  in  educational  organizations.  Of  tho  18 
teachers,  5 report  that  they  are  not  members  of  any  educational 
organization;  7 ore  members  of  1 organization;  2 arc  members  gf 
2 organizations,  2 arc  members  of  3 organizations;  1 is  connected 
• with  * 4 different  orgapizations;  and  1 is  connected  with  0 dif- 
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chuwT  l<>nS'  T«e  nssrcsnt0  nunxbcp  of  memberships,  in 
ludin0  duplications,  is  2C,  an  average  of  two  for  each  of  the  i; 

teachers  who  report  memberships.  The  list  includes  eight  differenl 
organizations,  and  with  the  number  of  teachers  reporting  member 
ship  in  each  is  ns  follows:  {,  memner 

National  l-Mucatlon  Association,  3. 

California  Shite  Teachers’  Association.  t» 

California  Comudl  of  KducuMon,  1. 

California  Schoolmasters*  Club;  3. 

California  Association  of  Applied  Arts  and  Sciences  3 
Scholia  Club,  l.  , 

Council  No.  1 of  Men  Tonehcrs,  3.  * 

California  \o<*atienal  < bihlance  Association,  1 

RKCOMMKXOATIOXS  OFFERED  DY  THE  STAFF.  * 

That  some  members  at  least  of  the  manual-training  staff  have 
given  though  1 ful  consideration  to  the  possibility  of  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  (heir  work  is  indicated  by  the  response  to  the  reque«i 
tor  suggestions  as  to  ways  in  whicl,  (he.  work  of  the  departmen. 
might  U,  unpimcd.  Of  the  18  members  of  the  staff,  2 offered  nr 
suggestions.  The  remaining  10  .men  offered  a total  of  00  recom- 
mendations, an  average  of  nearly  4 apiece.  The  li>t  of  iwo.nn.cn.la 
tions,  with  the  number  nf  persons  bv  whom  tnaile*  is  ns  follows* 
f.  hclatiny  to  organization  and  administration  (31): 

I ncroa sed  time  allowance  for  I lie  manual  arts.  (i. 

2.  l!x  tension  of  manual-arts  work  through  the  lower  grades.  ft 

3.  Smaller  classes.  3. 

4.  I •offer  support  from  class  teachers  and  principals.  4 
t5.  Higher  salaries,  3. 

2*  I:t‘Mor  c,;lssi  boat  ion  ofpnpUs  according  to  ability  to  do  the  work  2 
*•  More  frequent  simp  periods  (now  too  far  apart)  1 
* -AMha.ihal  ora  wins  taught  hy  special  feathers  o’r  by  shop  teacher..'  » 
d.  Mechanical  drawing  taught  elsewhere  than  In  the  shop,  1. 

10.  School  credit  for  manual  training  on  n more  equitable  basis  i 

11.  More  efliclcnt  cxninlnntton  of  qunlMraf  Ions  of  shop  teachers!  1. 

12.  Kasler  access  to  books  and  magazines  relating  to  the  work.  V 
ft.  If  eta  ting  to  course  of  study  and  methods  (0): 

1.  Introduction  of  materials  and  processes  other  than  woodwork.  8 
A progressive  and  more  practical  course  of  study,  3. 

3.  Supervision  which  will  Inspire  hoys  through  actual  demonstration*.  1 

4.  More  emphasis  on  good  design,  1. 

5.  Opportunity  for  more  Individual  Instruction,  1. 

flf.  jStctatwg  to  physical  condition  in  the  shops  (20):  , 

# *1.  More  and  letter  equipment,  S.  v 

# 2*  More  liberal  supply,  of  materials,  a 

8.  Shop  laboratories  larger  and  better  lighted,  ft.  " 

4.  Assistance  In  care  and  sharpening  of  tools,  1. 

No  recommendations  offered.  2. 
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Analysis  of  the  suggestions  offered  shows  that  they  may  be  grouped 
conveniently  under  three  heads,  relating  to  improvements  in  (1) 
organization  and  administration,  (2)  course  of  study  and  methods, 
(IJ)  physical  conditions.  The  weight  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  themselves  with  respect  to  hec  led  improvements  in  the  plan 
of  organization  as  it  now  exists,  ami  in  the  actual  working  conditions 
that  prevail  in  the  shops,  is  impressive,  and  should  appeal  to  the 
authorities  as  conclusive  evidence  that  there  has  been  neglect  in  not 
making  use  of  the  expert  knowledge  available  within  the  school  sys- 
tem. Practically'  every  suggestion  in  the  list  is  worthy  of  serious 
consideration. 

RUM  MAST. 


The- most  significant  impressions  produced  by  this  study  of  the 
manual-training  staff  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows:  (1)  As 
is  to  be  expected,  there  is  a wide  range  of  individual  qualifications  in 
n>pect  to  professional  training  and  experience;  nevertheless  the 
staff  represents  two  well-defined  groups,  including  the  older  and  the 
newer  points  of  view,  which,  under  efficient  leadership,  should  make 
for  that  mneh-to-bc-dcsired  balance  between  the  conservatism  of 
experience  and  the  enthusiasm  of  ambition.  (2)  In  general,  the 
staff  is  not  characterized  by  breadth  or  thoroughness  of  special  pro- 
fessional preparation  for  the  work  in  manual  training,  or  for  the 
newly  developing  problems  of  vocational  education  and  vocational 
guidance  so  closely  related  to  the  interests  of  this  department.  , (3) 
With  due  allowance  for  individual  merit,  the  staff  as  a whole  is  not 
conspicuous  for  professional  zeal  or  active  interest  in  the  special 
educational  problcms.of  the  department.  (4)  Collectively,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  represent  a considerable  fund  of  hitherto  unutilized 
resources  in  practical  experience  in  a variety  of  occupations,  which 
may  he  drawn  upon  in  the  development  of  a program  for  vocational 
education  and  vocational  guidance  of  the  youth  of  San  Francisco. 
(.*>)  The  character  and  extent  of  the  suggestions  looking  toward  the 
improvement  of  the  work  of  the  department,  offered  by  the  staff 
whcn.given  an  opportunity,  appear  to  fortify  the  conclusion  that  the- 
rein rive  lack  of  progressiveness  and  professional  spirit  noted  is  prob- 
ably due  in  large  part  to  working  conditions  within  the  system,  which 
do  not  provide  that  encouragement  to  growth  which  is  the  reasonable  . 
duty  of  cducationaWcadership. 


SUMMARY  OF  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS.- 

/.  Time  allotment. — Tho  lirst  need  of  the  manual-training  work  in 
San  Francisco  is  a conviction  on  the  part  of  those  in  authority  of  the 
importance  of  the  manual  arts  in  education  and  a recognition  of  the 
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necessity  for  adequate  provision  for  the  work  in  nil  public,  elementary 
and  high  schools.  The  reorganization  of  the  course  olf  study  reconi 
mended  in  other  sections  of  this  report  is  not  nn  original  or  novel 
suggestion,  but  is  in  line  with  educational  tendencies  that  have  beeii 
cle'arly  defined  in  this  country  for  some  years  past.  Such  reorganiza- 
tion* when  put  into  effect,  will  make  possible  the  much-needed*  in 
creased  allotments  of  time  for  the  manual  arts. 

In  grades  l to  not  less  than  one-tenth  to  one-eighth  of  the  present 
school  time  should  he  set  aside  for  element arv  handwork — that  is. 
from  two  to  three  hours  per  week,  divided  up  into  from  three  to  fiw 
periods  according  to  program  conditions. 

In  grades  .7  and*  S (and  i>,  if  the  junior  high-sehnnl  plan  he 
adopted)  tjie  manual  arts  should  receive'  not  less  than  one-fifth  i<> 
one-fourth  of  the  present  school  time,  or  five  to  seven  hours  weekly*. 
The  program  should  be  flexible  enough  to  provide  an  even  larger  pro 
portion  of  time  for  this  purpose,  up  to  one-third  or  one-half,  for 
groups  of  selected  pupils  under  special  conditions  on  nn  elective 
basis.  . > 

In  all  the  high  schools  elective  courses  should  he  offered,  in  which 
the  amounts  of  time  assigned  to  the  manual  arts  vary  from  none  at 
all  to  one-half  of  the  total  school  time,  or  own  three-fourths  for 
special  groups.  For  further  explanation,  see  the  discussion  of  vocn 
tional  courses  elsewhere. 

2.  Extension  of  scope, — Steps  should  be  taken  immediately  looking 
toward  the  extension  of  the  work  in  the  manual  arts  downward 
through  nil  the  grades  in  all  the  elementary  schools  and  upward  in 
all  the  high  schools.  The  objective  should  be  a well -organized  and 
well-nrticulatcd  scheme  of  handwork  running  through  the  entire 
system,  incorporating  the  best  features  applicable  to  local  conditions 
that  have  been  developed  by  progressive  cities,  with  lines  of  work  of 
sufficient  variety  and  scope  to  meet  the  approval. of  modern  educa- 
tional thought,  and  adapted  to  the  capacities  aiul  needs  of  children 
at  successive  stages  of  growth.  The  work  should  connect  up  inti- 
mately and  efficiently  with  the  activities  of  the  kindergarten  and 
the  training  of  the  home,  on  the  one  side,  and  with  the  practical 
demands  and  actual  conditions  of  the  life  careers  into  which  young 
people  go  when  they  leave  school,  on  the  other. 

3 • New  aims,— With  t lie  extension  of  the  work  throughout  the 
entire  system,  and  with  more  liberal  allotments  of  time,  there  should 
be  something  moro  than  merely  an  elaboration  or  multiplication  of 
what  is  being  done  on  tlio  present  basis.*  * It  should  bo  expected  that 
the  entire  school  system  will  bo  affected  by  a new  point  of  view}  and 
in  the  manual-arts  work  there  should  become  evident  tho  inspiration 
of  new  aims  and  purposes.  ’ 


Tho  scrvjce  rendered  to  children  by  the  manual  arts  should  not  be 
limited  exclusively  to  its  contribution  to  general  education. even  in 
the  elementary  school,  though  this  may  properly  Ik?  the  primary  mo- 
ti\e.  So  long  as  children  njv  permitted  to  -abandon  permanently 
theif  birthright  of  school  privileges  at  the  immature  age  of  14  or 
-even  1<»  years  there  can  l>e  no  adequate  defense  of  an  educational 
policy  that  neglects  the  responsibility  of  offering  in  the  school  some 
rational  preparation  for  the  life  struggle  winch  these  children  are 
allowed  to  enter.  At  14  or  10  years  of  age  boys  and  girls  are  not 
qualified  to  appreciate  t he  significance  of  the  deprivation,  or  the  se- 
verity nf  the  handicap  upon  their  future,  involved  in  n termination 
of  ihe  period  of  formal  schooling. 

Unquestionably,  therefore,  beginning  at. the  latest  with  the  seventh 
year  of  school,  the  pro  vocational  aim  for  most  children,  and  the  vo- 
cational aim -for’ some  children,  should  he  given  definite  recognition 
in  the  public  schools.  While  the  influence  of  these  aims  should  not 
he  limited  to  the  work  in  ihe.  manual  arts,  it  is  here  that  the  most, 
'•favorable  conditions' will  be  found  for  its  expression  and  develop- 
ii^nt. 

Ilv  **  prevocafional  aim"  ^understood  the  attempt  to  assist  Imys 
and  girls  to  study  their  own  capacities  and  the  possibilities  of  their 
environment,  to  **  find  themselves,”  and  to  make,  an  intelligent  choice 
nt  the  right  time  of  a future  career  based  upon  some  adequate  under- 
standing of  these  considerations,  instead  of  drifting  helplessly  into 
whatever  ch:\nee  and  ignorance  may  offer.  * , v. 

The  44 vocational  aim"  will  be  served  by  any  course  or  line  of 
activity  which  may  be  carried  on  in  the  school  or  which  may  be  ' v 
encouraged  elsewhere  under  the  supervision  of.  the  school  that  ns- 
si>ts  boys  and  girls  to  make  some  progress  in  preparation  for  nn  oc-v 
• upation  that  is  definitely  looked  forward  to. 

J.  X<  line*  of  work. — If  tho  increased  allotment  of  time  is  to  be 
justified,  and  if  the  proposed  aims  nrc*to  he  realized  even  in  part, 
the  introduction  of  n greater  variety  in  shop  equipment,  processes, 
and ’materials  is  essential. 

I be  work  in  the  first  four  years  should  be  adapted  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  requirements  of. the  reorganized  course  of  study  and 
should  involve  the  manipulation  of  materials  and  processes  in  paper 
and  cardboard,  textiles,  basketry,  weaving,  and  drawing.  Begin*  [ 
ning  with  the  fifth  year  the  lines  of  work  may  well  cl i verge  with  tlio 
varying  interests  of  boys  and  girls,  and  for  the  boys  should  include 
opportunities  for  work  in  thin  wood  and  cldncnthry  processes  in  1 
bookbinding,  printing,  clay,  cement,  plaster,  and  such  other  groups 
as  further  stluly  of  conditions  may  indicate.  In  the  seventh  and 
eighth  years  the  boys  should  carry  still  further  the  problems  ii^ 
printing  ancj  bookbinding,  and  to  these  should  be  added  suitable 
work  in  copper,  brass,  iron,  leather,  cement  and  concrete,  electricity,  ■'£ 
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bench  work  in  wood,  and  mechanical  drawing  Tho.  woodwork  might 
well  include  some  simple  framing  anil  carpentry.  All  of*  the  shop- 
work  should  be  made  ns  practical  as  possible.  The  corresponding 
work  for  girls  is  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

More  systematic  and  determined  effort  should  be.  made  to  stud? 
and  provide  for  the  needs  of  special  groups  of  children,  such  as  thoj* 
*Uo  are  for  any  reason  retarded  in  physical  or  intellectual  develop- 
Mnent  or  in  their  progress  through  the  grades. 

With  the  increase  in  amount  of  time  available,  it  will  bcTpossihle 
to  devote  a sufficient  amount  of  attention  to  mechanical  drawing  in 
the  elementary  schools  to  insure  to  all  Uiys  the  ability  to  make  and 
read  simple  working  drawings  and  to  provide  for  a few  an  introduc- 
tion to  tl\o  elements  of  architectural  or  machine  drafting.  AM  of 
tho  mechanical  drawing  should  be  practical  in  character  and  in 
accordance  with  approved  standards  of  draftsmanship.  This  work 
should  be  under  the  direction  of  the  supervisor  of  manual  training 
and  taught  by  shop  teachers  or  by  teachers  who  are  familiar  wit li 
'shop  .conditions*  and  who  keep  in  close  ^contact  with  the  school 
ahopwdrk. 

v5.  J:*juipmrnf. — Tho  piipment  and  arrangement  of  the  shops  un- 
der the  new  regime  will-need  to'bc' somewhat  different  from  those  of 
the  usual  shop  center  at  present.'  The  type  of  shop  that  has  existed 
In  tho  past  has  developed  under  tho  influence  of  traditional  school 
ideals  of  class  units  and  rigid  programs,  and  while  there  has  freon 
much  more  freedom  and  flexibility  in  the  shop  than  in  the  usual 
classroom,  it  hasbecomo  evident  that  there  is  need  of  still  further 
provision  for  these  desirable  conditions. 

The  new  type  of  shop  is  conceived  nf  as  a laboratory  in  which  real 
problems  may  be  considered  and  solved  by  the  pupils.  Such  problems 
may  frequently  involve  tit  her  processes  than  those  found  in  wood- 
working;'consequently  it  is  desirable  to  provide  equipment  in  suffi- 
cient variety  to  prevent  tho  work  from  being  confined  to  too  narrow 
lines.  The  transformation  in  shops  and  equipment  should  be  brought 
about  gradually,  as  teachers  prepare  themselves  for  dealing  with  the 
new  conditions,  since  nothing  would  lie  gained  by  adding  tools  or 
materials  which  tcachcrs’ore  not  qualified  to  use  advantageously  and 
efficiently. 

It  is  norncccs^ry  for* the  accomplishment  of  tho  ends  in  view 
that  all  of  the  desired  lines  of  woric  bo  carried  on  in  any  ono  shop, 
lhdftglt  a considerable  variety  of  worjk  may  be  thus  provided  for. 
^Tho  object  iirvicx? is  to  provide  pupils  x^kli  os  wide  a range,  of  useful 
toperiericcs  as  inny  be  practicable,  and  ^undoubtedly  this  may  te  ar*  - 
coipplished  in  various  yays.  , . 

0 . Course  of  study.— lit  will  bo  noted  that  tho  suggestions  made 
herein  contemplate  changes  more  radical  Ilian  merely  tho  addition 
* ..v*  > '»  w >;■  „ v w»*.'  i ' ' 
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of  now  kinds  of  manipulative  processes  with  new  materials.  It  is 

* intomlcd^thnt  more  emphasis  shall  be  placed  upon  problems  in  the  > 
njaniial  arts  which  inquire  constructive  thought  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil  and  which  stimulate  the  development  of  ingenuity  aful  initia-  J 
the  in  dealing  with  nc\v  situations,  which  insure  the  formation  of** 
correct  habits  of  tcclmic  and  craftsmanship,  and  which  provide 

* situations  demanding  cooperative  effort  in  which  the  students  work 
together  in  groups^  on  a single  project.  Too  often  school  training 

tended  to  repress  independence  ami  resourcefulness  in  the  child 
and  to  discourage  the  cooperative  spirit*  through  (he  teacher’s  pre- 
liminary analysis -of  processes  and  Ihrougli  refinement  in  details  of 
directions  for  procedure.  These  faults  in  method  have  often  iicccs* 
snily  resulted  from  the  toucher  being  fiverlmrdcned  with  responsi- 
bility for  too  many  pupil*,  and  from  the  utterly  inadequate  amount  of  . . 
time  available.  ' , * L 

To  conduct  a manuals  raining  department  on  t lie  basis  of  provid- 
ing problems  which  are* to  W solved  by  the  pupils  instead  of  by  the* 
teacher  isfmuch  more  difficult  than  the  outlining  of  u courses’’  of 
amdcl*  or  exercises.  Xovcrtlu  loss,  it  is  an  ideal  toward  which  public* 
school  work  in  the  manual  arts  is  tending,  and  as  an  ijdcal  it  has  the 
advantage  of  repress  utwg  a type  of  work  that  involvCsuhe  maximum 
,«iuount  of  interest  and  profit  for  hoi  If  teacher  and  pupil. 

At  the  same  time,  supervisor  and  instructor  must  not  be  permitted  , 
to  hist*  sight  of  the  value,  to  both  teacher  and  pupil,  of  careful  amlv- 
sis  of  every  individual  problem,'  and  of  definite  and  orderly  progress* 
dem  in  t lie  years  work.  Too  much  enthusiasm  for  the  freedom  and 
fascination  of  the“  practical-problvni  ’’  method  of  work,  unrestrained 
by  insistence  upon  thoughtful  analysis  and  systematic  procedure,  can 


not  be  expected  to  produce  results  of  educational  value  commensurate 
wfili  the  amount  of  energy  displayed.  The  best  teachers  will  be 
found  to  depend  much  on  the  analysis  of  each  problem  into  its  suc- 
cessive steps,  and  a study. of  the  history  of  manual  training  will  show 
that  the  content  value,  or  educational  value,  comes  oqly  after  such 
analysis  lias  been  made, or  in  the  process  of  making  it.  For  this  rea* 
sen,  successful  teachers  endeavor  to  hart1  the  work  of  analyzing  the 
problem  done  by  the  pupil  so  far  as  possible,  though  they  recognize 
that  in  the  earlier  stages  it  must  necessarily  be  done  by  the  teacher 
7u  Supervision, — The  adoption  of  the  recommendations,  made 
herein  will  involve  a new  type  of  supervision  h$  well  ns'  a new  type 
of  teaching.  Not  only  will  many  of  the  regular  grade  teachers  need 
practical  assistance  and  sympathetic  guidance  iff  tbfc  introduction 
of  lines  of  >vork  for  which  they  have  lmd  no  systematic  preparation* 
but  fiomftevenof  the  shop  teachers  will  feel  the  need  of  supplementing 
dieir  training  in  various  particulars.  %]\a  new  supervision  will  neo 
essarily  take  the  form  of , training* for  teachers  in  service,  dipedting 
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their  reading  and  study,  providing  for  conferences  tQ  deal  with  spe- 
cial problems,  demonstration  lessons,  and  other  specific  helps.  It 
should  also  insure  continuous  and  systematic  study  of  the  work  of 
the  department,  including  its  relation  to  other 'departments  of  tho 
school  system,  with  the  view  to  maintaining  a progressive  spirit  and 
increased  efficiency. 

In  order  to  secure  satisfactory  results,  provision  should  be  made. 

, for  a limited  period,  for  special  study  classes  for  teachers  during 
' school  hours. 

^ ■ 

8.  Organization . — It  is  recommended  that  under  one  deputy  super- 
intendent of  schools  there  shall  be  centered  responsibility  for  nil 
Activities  in  the  manual  arts  (drawing  and  design,  elementaVy  hand- 
work, home  economics,  shopwork,  mechanical  drawing),  vocational 
guidance,  and  vocational  education  in  elementary  and  high  schools. 
Under  the  immediate  direction  of  this  deputy  superintendent,  who 
should  have  had  special  training  and  experience  for  the  work,  there 
should  he  grouped  a staff  of  specially  qualified  directors  of  special 
subjects,  including  at  least  the  following:  (a)  Fine  arts — free-hand 
drawing  and  design;  (b)  home  economics;  (<?)  manual  training; 
(d)  vocational  education,  including  vocational  guidance.  Each  of 
these  supervisors  should  he  responsible  for  the  work  specified  in  the 
upper  grades  and  the  high  schools.  All  of  these  lines  of  work,  so 
far  ns  they  arc  carried  on  in  grades  1 to  4.  should  he  placed  under  the 
direction  of  a capable  supervisor  of  primary  grades. 

In  certain  cases  assistants  to  these  supervisors  will  be  required,  to 
divide  the  work  upon  some*  practicable  basis,  either  («)  horizon- 
tally, as  an  assistant  supervisor  of  manual  training  for  grades  5 to  8, 
and  another. for  the  high  schools;  or  (b)  vertically,  as  an  assistant 
supervisor  of  cooking  and  food  work,  and  another  for  sewing  and 
textiles:*  or  (r)  territorially,  dividing  the  city  into  two  or  more  dis- 
tricts, with  an  assistant  supervisor  for  a given  line,  of  work  responsible 
for  the  activities  in  each  district. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  the  payment  of  higher  salaries  than 
those  that  now  prevail  for  teachers'*  and  supervisors  of  the  special 
subjects.  Other  cities  have  in  the  past  attracted  capable  and  progres- 
sive teachers  away  from  San  Francisco  by  offering  more  remunera- 
tion and  better  working  conditions,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  so 
long  as  existing  schedules  are  maintained. 

Promotion  should  bo  based  on  performance  of  meritorious  service* 
rather  than  on  length  of  service.  Teachers  should  be  expected  to 
give  evidence  of  growth  in  service,  and  of  continuous  study  of  the 
many  problems  connected  with  the  newer  conceptions  and  ideals  of 
education  which  are  now  in  process  of  evolution,  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  which  their  special  contributions  are  so  much  needed. 


Chapter  XIV. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 


, The  fact  that  there  is  a real  demand  for  vocational  education  in 
San  Francisco  is  shown  by  the  existence  of  not  fewer  than  164 
schools  not  under  the  control  of  the  city  school  system,  of  which 
number  at  least  10G  offer  courses  that  are  more  or  less  definitely 
vocational  in  character.  (Sco  Table  155.)  The  existence  of  a large 
number  of  privately  managed  schools  is  in  itself  a reflection  on  the 
adequacy  and  efficiency  of  a public-school  system.  The-fact  that 
there  is  a large  number  of  private  vocational  schools  not  only  shows 
a neglect  of  important  groups  of  educational  needs,  but  raises  the 
Question  of  the  consequences  of  permitting  private  enterprise  to  en- 
gage in  the  business  of  supplying  these  needs. 

T mu  k inn. — Kfiucatinual  institution*  in  San  t'rancisrv  w»t  under  thr  eimtnti 
of  the  city  puhlic-*rhnnt  np*tem . 

L GENERAL. 

Non. — In  this  Hat  nr«  Included  ochoola  offering  co  times  the  primary  object  of  which  la 
general  education.  ^ 

1.  Academy  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  1212  Guerrero  Street 

2.  Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  2700  Jackson  Street. 

3.  Anglo- Japanese  Training  School.  135D-G3  Pino  Street. 

. 4.  Ashbury*  Heights  Academy,  881  Ashbury  Street 

5.  Baldwin's  (Miss)  Montessorl  School.  3445  Washington  Street 
0.  Bible  College,  1975  Tost  Street. 

7.  Brackett’s  Academy,  1221  Cole  Street. 

8.  Briscoe  College,  750  Howard  Street 

0.  California  Academy  of  Sciences  (museum  and  lectures).  Golden  Gate  Park. 

10.  Chinese  Catholic  Mission  for  Children,  1105  Stockton  Street.  ■ ■ ' 

11.  College  of  Notre  Dame,  345  Dolores  Street 

12.  Convent  of  the  Holy  Name  (St.  Joseph’s  Girls’  School),  Howardand  Tenth 

Streets.  ( 

13.  Convent  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Guerrero  and  Twenty-foaith  Street* 

14.  Dennis  College,  008  Market  Street 
15r  Hamlin  School,  2230  Pacific  Avenue. 

to.  Kingdom  of  Heaven  School,  1105  Golden  Gate  Averina 

17.  Kramer  School,  701  Seventh  Avenue. 

t8.  Lyceum  Preparatory  School,  Phelan  ^Building. 

10.  Mechanics  Institute  (library  and  lectures),  65  Poet  Street 
20.  Mission  Dolores  Parish  School,  Sixteenth  and  Church  Street* 

'*  41W  ' '' 
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2L  ^lontessori  Opcn-nir  School*  3570  California  Street 

22.  Outdoor  School.  Nineteenth  Avenue  end  Wawona  Street 

23.  Paclfle-Engllsh  Preparatory  School,  SOI  Pacific  Building. 

24.  Potter  School  for  Boys,  1827  Pacific  Avenue. 

25.  Presentation  Convent.  401  Baker  Street 
20.  Presentation  Convent,  1404  Mason  Street 

27.  Randall  School,  JShrevc  Building. 

28.  Raymond  School,  *2700  California  Street 

29.  Sacred  Heart  College.  Ellis  and  Franklin  Streets  f 

80.  Sacred  Heart  School,  735  Fell  St/ect. 

81.  Sacred  Heart  School,  940  nayes  Street 

82.  San  Francisco  University  School  for  Boys,  California  and  Buchanan  Street* 

83.  Sl6ters  of  the  Presentation  School,  2S1  Masonic  Street. 

84.  St.  Agnes  Presentation  Academy,  545  Ashbury  Street ' 

85.  St  Anthony's  Catholic  School,  3215  Arm^  Street. 

80.  St  Boniface's  Parochial  School.  133  Golden  Gate  Avenue 

87.  St  Brlgld’s  School,  Broadway  and  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

88.  St..  Francis  Convent,  Central  Avenue  and  Waller  Street 

80.  St.  Francis  Girls'  Directory,  1111000' Vista  and  (ftntml  Avenue* 

40.  St.  Francis  Presentation  Convent.  Pacific  and  Mason  Streets. 

4E  St  Francis  School  for  Boys.  Sixteenth  and  Church  Streets. 

42.  St.  Ignatius  High  School.  2211  Hayes  Street.  ** 

43.  St.  Janies  Catholic  School,  Fair  Oaks  and  Twenty-third  Streets. 

44.  St  John's  German  and  English  Day  School.  3130  Twenty-second  Street  * 

45.  St.  John's  Parochial  School,  Sixty-first  and  St.  Alary's  Streets. 

40.  St  Joseph's.  School,  Devlsadero  and  Greenwich  Streets 

47.  St  Joseph's  Boys'  School,  250  Tenth  Street.  * 

48.  St  Paul's  School,  Twenty-ninth  nnd .Church  Streets. 

49;  St.  Pnulus  School,  Gough  and  Eddy  Streets. 

60.  St  Peter's  Convent  School.  Alabama  and  Twenty-fourth  Streets. 

51.  St.  Peter's  Boys'  School.  Alabama  Street.  Iietween  Twenty-fourth  and 

Twenty-fifth  Streets. 

52.  St.  Rose  Academy,  Pierce  and  Pine  Streets. 

53.  St.  Theresas  Parochial  School,  Nineteenth  Stri*ct  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

54.  Star  of  the  Sea  Convent.  252  Tenth  Avenue. 

55.  Star  of  the  Sea  School.  Ninth  Avenue  aud  Geary  Street 

56.  Trinity  School,  846  Stnnyun  Street.  , 

57.  West's  (Miss)  School.  126  Twentieth  Avenue. 

58.  Zion's  Day  School.  A Street  nnd  Ninth  Avenue. 

'%  SPECIAL. 

Nora.-rln  thljlist  are  included  schools  offering  varloua  types  of  special  cotiraca,  inch  a* 
special  training  In  languages,  home  making,  arts,  muslb,  line  arts,  technical  and  pro 
sessional  courses.  Each  of  these  Institutions  offers  one  or  more  courses  with  the  ei 
pectatlon  that  the  training  given  will  have  vocational  value  for  student*  who  enroll  with 

that  Ahtaef  In  wlam 


1.  American  School  Of  Music,  988‘43ayes  Street. 

2.  Arrllogn  Musical  College,  2315  Jackson  Street. 

.8*  Bassett  Institute  (for  cure  of  speech  defects);  Nevada  Bank  Building 
•4.  Berlnger  Conservatory  of  Music,  920  Pierce  Street 

5.  Best’s  Art  School,  1025  California  Street 

6.  Bon  Ton  School  of  Millinery,  008  Market  Street 

7.  Burke's  (Miss)  School,  2310  Broderick  Street 

8.  Business  Men's  Law  College,  Mills  Bnildlng. 

, California  Academy  of  Dramatic  Art  ‘876  Sutter  Street 
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lu.  California  Barber  College,  145  Third  Street 

11.  California  Chiropractic  College,  Grant  Building. 

12.  California  College  of  Chiropody,  0S0  McAllister  Street. 

13.  California  College  of  Optometry,  048  Market  Street 

14.  California  College  and  Conservatory  of  Music,  1500  Gough  Street 
to.  California  School  of  Fine  Arts,  California  and  Mason  Streets. 

Ui.  California  School  of  Hairdressing,  0G7  Market  Street. 

' 17.  California  School  of  Mechanical  Arts.  Sixteenth  and  Utah  Streets. 

1.8.  CariHMiter  School  of  Shorthand.  Typing  and  Spanish.  08  Host  Street  ' 
10.  Chicago  Business  College,  2410  Mission  Street. 

20.  Christensen’s  Navigation  School,  2G8  Market  Street. 

21.  Christian  Brothers  College,  925  Franklin  Street. , 

22.  ChrlstoiTerson  Aircraft  Manufacturing  Co.  School,  Redwood  City. 

23.  Church  Divinity  School,  1051  Taylor  Street.  * 

24.  Cogswell's  Polytechnic  College,  Twenty-sixth  and  Folsom  Streets 

25.  College  of  Accounting,  1930  Van  Ness  Avenue 
20.  College  of  Law,  Grant  Building. 

27. ^College  of  Physicians  nod  Surgeons,  844  Fourteenth  Street. 

28.  Cortina  Academy  of  Languages,  Hearst  Building,  Market  and  Third  Streets 

29.  Cotton  Studio  of  Expression,  101  Callaghan  Building.  , 

30.  Drew’s  Coaching  School,  2901  California  Street. 

31.  Dudley’s  Business  College.  Sixteenth,  nenr  Valencia  Street. 

32.  Ecole  PorLslenne,  1709  Gary  Street. 

83.  Expert  Shorthand  School,  Chronicle  Building. 

34.  Gnllagher-Marsh  Business  College,  125C  Market  Street. 

35.  Genns  Academy  of  Music,  2312  Clay  Street.  • 

30.  George  School  of  Languages  (Berlitz  system),  2531  Washington  Street 
87.  Gerson  Dramatic  School,  21<HUcAl  I lister  Street. 

38.  Gordon-Detwiler  Institute,  Kohler  and  Chqse  Building. 

89.  Gregory  S/iool  of  Music,  1455  Sacramento  Street. 

40.  Hahnemann  .Medical  College  of  the  Pacific,  Sacramento  and  Maple  Streets 

41.  Hastings  College  of  Law,  Pacific  Building.  ' 

42.  Henld’s  Engineering  ami  Automobile  School,  1220  Post  Street. 

43.  I leu  Id’s  Business  College,  1215  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

44.  Hiles  Watchmaking  and  Engraving  School,  71?  Market  Street. 

45.  Hynms  Penmanship  and  Engrossing  School,  CIO  Pacific  Building. 

40.  International  Correspondence  Schools,  Humboldt  Bank  Building. 

47.  Kellar-Fox  Conservatory  of  Music,  02  Baker  Street.  ' 

48.  Keqt  Law  School,  Plielan  Building. 

49.  Larcher  and  Moe  School  of  Languages,  102  Post  Street 

50.  Larcher  School,  180  Sutter  Street. . 

51.  La  Salle  Extension  University,  Hearst  Building. 

52.  Lick  School  of  Mechanical  Arts,  Sixteenth  and  Utah  Streets. 

53.  Lux  School  of  Industrial  Training,  Seventeenth  and  Hampshire  Street*. 

54.  McDowell  School  of  Dressmaking  and  Millinery,  121  Geary  Street 
*55.  MerrlU-Miller  Business  College,  733  FUlmorfe  Street. 

50.  Modern  School  of  Business  and  Correspondence,  525  Market  Street. 

57.  Moler  Barber  School,  710  Howard  Street 

58.  Munson  School  for  Private  Secretaries,  150  Post  Street. 

59.  National  Conservatory  of  Music,  Phelan  Building. 

00.  National  Salesmen’s  Training  Association,  Phelan  Bonding 

61.  Pacific  College  of  Law,  081  Market  Street 

62.  People’s  Place  and  Social  Settlement,  555  Chestnut  Street. 

68.  Pittman  Shorthand  Studio.  Hearst  Building. 
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W. 

65. 

00. 

07. 

08. 


70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 

75. 
70. 

77. 

78. 

79. 

80. 
81. 
82. 

83. 

84. 

85. 
80. 

87. 

88. 


Bayuiond  Coaching  School,  2059  California  Street 
Iloth  Memory  Institute,  Pacific  Building. 

San  Francisco  Busiuess  College,  90S  Market  Street. 

Sail  Francisco  Law  School,  120  Post' Street. 

^Stmr0800  NUti0Iml  Tralnll,S  School  and  Deucouess  School,  129  Haight 

San  Francisco  Polyclinly  and  Postgradnnte  School,  1535  Jackson  Street 
San  Francisco  School  of  Expression,  2127  Broderick  Street. 

Snu  Francisco  School  of  Hairdressing,  2000  Fillmore  Street.  . 

San  Francisco  School  of  Show  Card  Wrltlug,  915  You  Ness  Avenue 
San  1 ranclsco  \eterlnnry  College,  1818  Market  Street. 

School  of  Accounts  of  San  Francisco,  995  Market  Street 
Southern's  Stagecraft  Studio,  028  Cole  Street. 

St.  Ignatius  University,  2211  Hayes  Street. 

St.  Peters  Academy,'  1245  Alabama  Street. 

St.  Vincent  School  and  Business  College,  Fifth  and  Clementina  Streets 
Standard  Commercial  School,  120  Post  Streets- 
Stanford  University  Medical  School,  Sacramento  and  Webster  Streets 
Success  Commercial  Academy,  933  Buena  Vista  Avenue. 

Taylor's  Nautical  School,  510  Battery  Street 
Vienna  Dressmaking  add  Millinery  School,  177  Post  Street.  . 

Western  School  of  Cartooning,  Phelan,  Building. 

Wilnierdlng  School  of  Industrial  Arts, 'seventeenth  ami  Utah  Streets 
\oung  Mens  Christian  Association,  2:>0  Golden  Date  A vouu.- 
loung  Men’s  Hebrew  Association1,  1502  Ellis  Street. 

' oimg  Women's  Christian  Association,  1249  O'Farrell  street. 

state  institutions. 

gtillfornla  State  Normal  School,  Waller  ami  Buchanan  Streets. 

’ ShSf  Ctt,lforn,n  °°lle»e  of  IXWIstry,  Arguello  ami  Har.mssu. 

"■  "f  <’,,llforn!"  «f^  Pharmacy,,  Argueho  and  Parnassus  1 

m.  University  ^California  extension  Division,  Lick  Building  ti-  Post  stem 
« IU.  **«.  Sto.d.1 

TRAINING  SCHOOLS  FOB  NUR8KM. 

94.  Children  s Hospital,  3700  California  Street 

Po,r"“  "M~n  - 

9a  German  Hospital,  Fourteenth  and  Noe  Streets.  - 

97.  Hahnemann  Hospital,  California  and  Maple  Streets. 

98.  Lane  Hospital,  Webster  and  Clay  Streets. 

99.  McNutt  Hospital,  Pine  and  Hyde  Streets.  . 

10ft  Mount  Zion  Hospital,  Post  and  Scott  Streets. 

101,  St.  FrancIsHOSpltnl,  Bush  and  Hyde  Streets. 

J??'  JjUke’8  Hospital,  Twenty-seventh  and  Valencia  Streets 
108.  St.  Mnry’s  Hospital,  Stanyan  aiyl  Hayes  Streets.  - 
104.  St.  Winifred’s  Hospital,  1063  Butter  Street. 

106.  Union  Labor  Hospital,  1055  Pine  Street 

10ft  University  of  California  Hospital.  Second  end  Parnassos  Avenues.  ( 
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Table  15C.—/Vr  cent  distribution  of  persons  engaged  in  gainful  occupation* 
by  aye  periods,  the  United  States  and  California,  VJlO . 


10  years  and  over 

10  to  13  rears 

Ago  period. 

| I'nlted 
i States. 

! 

California 

100.0 

0.3 

14  to  15  vwrs * ■-  on 

16  to  an  rears 

A 4 

SI  tt>  44  years  J 

611 

45  years  and  over.. ; 24  0 

313 

, * Includes  persons  of  unknown  ago. 


From  this  tnblo  it  nppenrs  that  less  than  1 per  cent  of  (he  worker 
in  California  nro  under  10  yeprs  of  age,  ns  compared  with  5/2  per  / 
cent  in'tho  United  States.  Tho  percentage  is  much  smaller  also  in 
the  period  10  to  20  years  of  age,  whereas  in  the  21  to  44  years  period 
the  percentage  is  02.5  for  California  and  50.5  for  the  United  States. 
The  problem  of  tho  immature  workgr  is,  therefore,  not  so 'pressing 
in  California  ns  it  is  elsewhere. 

Table  157  shows  the  yanking  of  the  moro  important  industries  of 
San  Francisco  in  1000  and  in  1004,  and  indicates  to  a certain  extent 
the  diversity  to  bo  found  in  theso  industries,  A comparison  of  the 
relative  rankings  of  these  industries  at  tho  two  dates  shows  that  no 
one  of  these  groups  of  industries  predominates. 


Table  157. — Ranking  of  the  more,  {important  influx  trie*  in  Sa\n  Francisco,  1904 


/ 

Panic. 


and  1900. 
1009 


1901 


first 

| Printing,  publishing 

i Sugar,  refining 

1 Slaughtering,  tnenl  pscUnp  . . 

Second 

Third 

fourth 

Foundry  and  machintsshop  prod* 
nets.  « 

Hread  ond  oth<?r  baking  produets. . . 
Codec  and  spice,  roasting,  grinding.. 

fifth 

Sixth 

Sugar.  refining.  * 

Printing,  puHi'htng. 

Foundry  ami  wachfno*8hop  prod- 
uci*. 

Slaughtering,  meat  packing. 

Sh  1 phu  i !i  1 1 ng.  1 >on t h u I Id  I ng. 
lircad  and  other  bakery  product*. 


Table  158  suggests  still  further  the  diversity  of  industrial  inter- 
ests, and  shows  that  San  Francisco  has  a large  number  of  establish- 
ments having  a relatively  small  average  number  of  wage  earners. 

Table  158. — Rmmjnf  San  Francisco  among  the  75  cities  leading  in  manufa * 
taring  industries,  as  measured  by  rhlueof  products.  1909. 

Back.- 


11  In  population; 

11  In  number  of  establishment* 

21  In  number  of.  wage  earners. 

10  In  kiltie  of  products. 

15  In  value  added  by  manufacture. 
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PROBABLE  VOCATIONAL  OITOnTUNITIEa. 

I he  sun  cy  commission  was  unablo  to  secure  definite  figures  con- 
cerning the  distribution  of  persons  engaged  in  gainful  occupations 
in  Snn  I rancisco  later  than  thoso,  of  the  census  reports  of  1910. 
The  figures  for  1910.  comparing  San  Francisco  with  the  State  of 
California  and  with  the  United  States  ns  a whole,  are  presented 
in  Table  150.  (Sec  also  Fig.' TO.) 


„ . 1 " V"’1  out  ion  Of  persons  10  fft-ars  of  ape  and  over  dumped  in  painful 

occupations;  the  United  States.  Cali/omia.  and  San  FranvUiv  n iret, 


Y'-.~ 


Toftl  population 

Population  10  years  of  a;?c  or  n\  cr^. ' 
Numl«r  of  cnpgotj  in  gain* 

fill  ciJpJliiMii* 

forornt  nr  population  10  vrnrsofnte 
trnl  over  engaged  in  gainful  occu- 
* pilous 


United  Stales. 


California. 


Ban  Francisco. 


Extraction  of  mlncmis. . 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical'  in*. 

diKtritfe* 

Transportation 

Trade j"”* 

Px|lf!id  <not  ®lb©Kvi!»  Via* 

ProfcMl  nnal  xerv  Ice. . . . .*  * **'*’[  ‘ [ ; 
Domestic  and  person  scrxico*.*  ” ! .* . 
c.larfcai  occu;  tfous 


Number. 

j Per  cent.  | 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

X timber. 

■ Per  cent. 

| ' 

91,973,?f6 

7i,5SO,27U 

33,167,335 

i "j 

i :*‘i 

2.377.619 
2, 007,  CM) 

1,107,668 

j 

416,912 

3p, 

223,713 

i 

"'Til 

1 J 

j 61.6 

' 12/wO,  w 
I 901,  K21 

3C1. 2 
2.6 

223,071  j 
31,298 

i t20.3 
2.8  ; 

3,422 

1,052 

1.1 

.1 

1 in,  «.■;$, 

2.  WT,  (J7 i 
3,611,070 

27.9  1 
6.9  I 

9.5  j 

293,570  j 
101,293  ; 
N 151,598  1 

26.5  1 
9.4 
13.  7 ; 

71,112 
26. 9uS 
88,510 

81.9 
12. 1 
17. 1 

4-19,291 
1,003,569 
3, 77 J,  1*1 
1,73 7,  U53 

1.2  ' 
4.4  ; 
9.9 
4.6 ; 

s‘s‘fs‘  | 

i 

2.2  | 
6.3  : 
12.7  ; 

6.1  ; 

10,432 
U.S.'S 
86,  MH 
21,577 

4.6 
6.1 
16.6 
‘ •• 

33, 167,336  j 

100,0  I 

1,107,668  ! 

100.0  * 

223,713 

100.6 

1 

# 1 

1 

_ 

T *V„B  }.G0~Prr  "'U  distribution  of  persons  engaged  in  gainful  occupations;  San 
Francisco  compared  uvh  the  tinted  Slates  as  a all'll r,  und  uilh  0 cities  having  a 
population  oj  300,000  to  500,000,  in  1910.  (See  figures  70  and  71.)  9 


Occupation  group 


ARTlniltiift,  forestry,  nnd  animal  husbandry 

■*oln*  text ruction  t»f  iiiiurrnh) 

M anuifun urin»  and  mechanical  industries*. ’.I!!.*!!!!!."! 

Transportation 


Trad* 

Public  service....  I 1111 1 IIII 

Professional * 

Domestic  aud  |»crsoiiul  service . 
Ciencal 


Total.. 


Ter  cent  In  path  group  ol 
occupations. 


Kino  j United  San  Fran* 


cities. 

j Stales. 

cisco. 

I.o 

* 312 

Lfl 

.2 

I 2.5 

.1 

42.0  l 

27.0 

81.9 

8.0  I 

| c.9 

12.1 

13.3 

| 9.5 

17.  S 

2.1 

1.2 

4.6 

‘6.7 

4.4 

61 

14.0 

9.9 

16.6 

10.0  | 

4.6 

0.6 

100.0  1 

100.0 

100 

_ 

- 

’ Tbe  first  point  to  be  noted  in  a study  of  this  table  Is  the  fact  that 
thQ'proportion  of  the  population  10  j'ears  of  ago  and  over  engaged  in 
gainful  occupations  in  San  Francisco,  Cl.C  per  cent,  is  more  than 
one-tenth  greater  than  for  the  State  of  California,  55.2  per  cent,  and 

L y • ./  , ^ ... 
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nearly  one-fifth  greater  than  for  tho  United  States  as  a whole,  53.2 
per  een(.« 

In  considering  tlu*  distribution  among  (ho  general  divisions  of 
occupations,  it  is  observed  that: 

1.  The  divisions  of  “Agriculture,  forestry,  and  animal  husbandry” 
and  “extraction  of  minerals n are  of  relatively  slight,  importance  in 
San  Francisco';,1.5  and  0.5  per  cent,  respectively. 
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4.  The  proportion  engaged  in  public  service  in  San  Francisco, 
while  not  large,  4.C  per  cent,  is  more  than  twice  ns  great  ns  in  the 
State,  2.2,  and  nearly  four  times  as  great  as  in  the  United  States  a* 
a whole,  1.2  per  cent. 

5.  1 he  proportion  engaged  in.  professional  pursuits  in  Sa'n  Fruit 
cisco,  C.2  per  cent,  is  approximately  the  same  as  in  the  State,  G.:t  per 
cent,  and  somewhat  greater  than  in  the  United  States  as  a whole.  4.4 
per  cent. 

G.  1 ho  proportion  engaged  in  domestic  and  personal  service  ib 
San  Francisco,  1G.5  per  cent,  is  nearly  one-third  greater  than  in  the 
State,  12.7  percent,  and  nearly  twice  as  great  as  in  the  United  State* 
as  a whole,  9.9  per  cent. 

_ "•  Tho  proportion  engaged  in  clerical  occupations  in  San  I-'ran 
cisco,  9.G  per  cent,  is  more  than  one-half  greater  than  in  the  Slate.’ 
G.1  per  cent,  and  more  than  twice  us  great  as  in  tho  United  States  a* 
a whole,  4.G  per  cent. 

The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
industries,  transportation,  and  trade,  was  1 3<Vm7  in  San.  Francisco, 
or  Cl .3  per  cent  of  the  total.  It  is  these  groups  of  occupations,  there 
fore,  that  give  character  to  the  vocational  life  of  the  city.- 

It  is  n’ot  to  ho  assumed  that  the  youth  is  limited  in  his  choice  <>i 
opportunity  to  those  occupations  found  in  tho  city  of  San  Francisco, 
or  even, to  those  found  in  the  State  of  California.  But,  since  these 
vocations  are  the  ones  about  which  the  most  information  is  avail 
aUle,  nnd  the  ones  in  which  opportunities  for  a start  in  life  are  mosi 
likely  to  present  themselves,  it  is  important  to  study  the  vocation? 
as  actually  followed  ' n San  Francisco.  The  figures  are  analyzed  >tili 
further  in  Table  1G1. 

Taiii.i:  1C1.— Orcvpatinn*  til  California  In  uhirh  I .unit  man-  ),n*nn*  an-  in 
tJUlhfl.  ami  hUuthu-  Uf  furs',,!.*  >tn, aunt  in  ,,trh.  in  r,ilif<„,iin  rnul  in 
Fnnicixni  in  J !>/*>. 


Colllomui. 


Muml  or  of  jA'rsttio o tipped  i»  pjh.fuiWcupoiioi'ii:  Alioccu-' 

tolluu  ..."  j 


,i  nni  i,om  lm  on 

| 3 6r.*,3U3  lajll 

.(  0-13.T1?  j 1W..VW  174. 01A  41.156 
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t'AHi.K  HU. — Oi'CNfMifionn  in  California  lit  tr/HcA  1.000  or  rmtre  pt*r*tmn  art  (it 
twtied.  amt  number  «f  per  nun*  In  raMi.  fn  California  and  In  8am 

Crane ine*t  in  /!//*>  -Oo iitlnucil. 


ftmtlA 


it trtct*m  fnlttrnl* . 


MTlHttt,  manured 

roi'ivr  mtdf  ttjcniinri  

CnM  un  i »H»rr  inutf  opcnil'  M 

Oji<*r*ii\r«  in  tninr*,  not  J|*rthed 

Qt.«tr\  m<rrymri  

cm,  n«,  v».i  oti  »dt olirrjdvn 

<»|!lOI  W\U|«|IIMIt 


tiarntfacturlnj  • ni  nulnninl  i»4v»frte*t, 


Apprrnlcf^.  huiMlnp  and  hand  trades 

.O'lirr apprentice*..  „ 

lUkrtL.  

ItlirlMnhh*.  forpeircn.  hammermen 

UtfcWm.ilrrs ; 

II nek  amt  "tone  - s.»w 

conirjclMl 

C.»l  inei  maker* 

Carn-Mct*  .* ; 

liim|v|irn.  It  ['rurltrrt. . . 
t'lvwm  ikrrv  iikm  in  fact  of)  ) 

I l.t  lrn  I .iK.  .'I.i  itnnl  I’npiiuvr* 

rnrnifi'iN  (•i-iIkni.im  | * 

I’irrmcn  IntumoilxT  nnd  f-rr drparimrnt ) 

Foremen,  «n  rnvn  i manu'm  tuiiiif  | *, 

Jruoter*,  w julituakrrs,  siltrrwmih*,  froldMunhi 

I -ntKWTM 

lltitldinr  nrvl  hand  lmde« *. 

l.'t.iy,  cljf*,  and  «t>«nc  iuduMriC* 

Ir**n  unit  slwl  intliKlrin 

I.nmiuiml  fmtnttirr  it«luitncs...': 

KMi  mrmc  nn-l  paffemR •. 

» '(her  tn'IuMrir* 

MaehmiM.*;  rmlluciphl*.  toolmaker* 

II ameer*.  *ui'i,rinieinioni$  ttu.itmi;icturjr>i;> 

ilamif.iotMivr*  nml  ni'  etols  

Urch  in!  i not  other"  i*e  '■porlf.cU) 

Winner*,  rniJIpVrry  .toiler* 

Mother**,  rn'.it-r*.  tow  inter'  (rnclatj 

Fainter*.  pl.wt^rs  varnphers.  etc 

!*lA*lrn  ■- 


; California. 

San  I'ran- 

| j 

1 California. 

San  Fran 
rtaco. 

91. SSI 

| 1.0M  1 

«« 

1 

lint 

I'kl  - 

19 

# I 

t.m 

11 



.}  is.*ti 

r»; 

! 9 Kit 

i ™ 

t 

7 -VO 

! ff* 

. 4.NW 

IS 

10 

.1  .105 

70 

1 

i 

i . I 

*61.480 

1 

1 *1.^5  1 

90.0TW 

•.m 

.1  l.l.VI 

729 

| 3 m 

f9l 

4 VI 

191 

3.TM 

I.SH 

143 

*4 

10 

i,  ; 

1 

1.W3 

4M 

********** 

1 3.V»< 

ro 

1 I0JV1  « 

S,o« 

19 

1 1.K20  . 

fili 

1 

IlumN'i*.  p is  nod  siram  fit  tent 

tH*nns»iH<'.|  ojN-r  ititr* 

Ciru  runt  tnhacm  far  I or  v * 

(’I  i.v.  phv*.  «io|  sinnr  industries 

17*1.1  I * l» III'  1 1 io* 

!h»*i  and  -iivl  indmirlo'* 

l i'llff  amt  t.rvcDpr  tn'duMric* 

I.itmlvr  amt  fnrintuie  Industrie* 

IMhcr  tmhivff  tci t*. 

rs.  s*\t  ti'C’iy.t  hire  ojM'ralors  tlaclory). . . 

t?h««-i*i.r-rr*.  milder,  (not  in  fcnlory) 

Tudor*,  

Ti  ;‘mi3!i*.  enppemniih* 

fUin-i  oon:p.;1i.>u«.  . ..1 


fnmtrporf  3/foji . 


Water  l ransport niton 

Taj'lains.  tn:i*irr»,  mate*,  pilots... 

I.onpdjorcncn,  stevedores 

Suitors,  iteek  h md* 

filliCroeiaipattons., 

Road  am!  street  transportation... 

-.  ChinitVur« 

Pray  men,  ic:im*tcr«,  expressmen. 

Hostler  Mat  Jr  hands 

l.ivcry-sialdc  keepers,  managers... 

Other  occupation* 

Railroad  transportation 

Itrakerocn 

Conductor*  (steam  rail  way**) 

Conductors  (street,  railways) 

Foreman,  overseer*. 


i . n+j 

37. 1*0 

* *4l  «J 

7. 4CJ» 

i 

3 

i 

4.KA 

! i, an  i it i 

HI 

37  1 M 

• 14.111- 

J Mia 

ft  93ft 

| 2 1 72 

5 

t 

u.t«o 

2.o*i 

1 

3.310 

1,641 

i 

3.<Wi.t 

i 4>* 

I ‘*‘22* 

j* 24 

1.173 

j 39* 

2* 

? 

w ou% 

9.  ?.»5 

949 

IS 

sa.«04 

1 6.131 

402 

u 

4 31 S 

! 324 

26 

4, 

3 *M7 

m 

10 

t 

.4  005 

149 

S3 

4 

1,341 

901 

2 

9,«nt 

6K* 

476 

71 

1.1(3yi 

2,tr*2 

1 

3,H< 

:«* 

48 

14 

*,927 

, 7,771 

2S2 

S 

1,?31 

?JC1 

1 

302 

74 

4,053 

i 1,266 

1,MI| 

«.7 

4 

1 

12,319 

S.nun 

24 

! ' 11 

2,207 

' fA? 

T.or.l 

1 , 'vVt 

20,:u>; 

9,  *27 

5!ro 

2,263 

1,1-Vl 

4*»3 

21! 

111 

1 , 3**9 

4(2 

43 

31 

3,027 

1, 1M 

1,540 

494 

2,:tM 

79 

V 

1,477 

.M7 

29 

13 

t724 

7« 

391 

50 

10,49* 

3,741 

8,421 

1,529 

472 

227 

1,994 

750 

2,619 

ms 

It 

1 

4,1**)  j 

1 , «»*i 

1,431 

629 

I. 1st  : 

2*9 

12,621  ; 

3,WG 

4,450 

64 

100,  (V.2  ; 

2S,R1R 

4,241 

1,057 

12,612  ! 
2 3S0  1 

' R.RS6 

1 Ml 

2 

'V>7  f 

1..VI9 

7.4:10 ; 

5,772 

2 

163  < 

61 

20.W7  1 

6,491 

18 

i 

2,300  , 

642 

1 

17,633  ( 

4,590 

1 

3,125 

639 

1,266  , 

137 

7 

2,251  i 

495 

9 

i 

40.402  1 

4,538 

135 

• 

2,039  ! 

127 

1,676  ! 

229 

3 854 

7B1 

2,100  1 

IS 

i 
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Tabu  in  California  In  trMrft  /.0(KI  or  worr.  prr*nn*  «re  cn 

(Htprd,  am!  ttnmfar  of  pawn*  tn Pagal  in  auk.  in  California  ami  in  b « 

fVo«n>«t*  In  Coni  Utiied. 


Male. 


Female 


Rallwwil  tfwiwuiion  OmUnuod. 

Ul  orm 

I woitHiKp  

l^oOVVitf  Ffrtaen.- . . . 

MiUormcn 

Fsudunrn,  Bftiw  o, 

<Mhcr  onnipalton*. 

•K*j»rr«-.  pi.  (rlrerauh!  1.Hri4ione. . 
Mali  owner* . ... 

TrVtfrtph  »”>'1  telephone  hr*  men . 

TrVttaiih  

THcidvVW  Operator* 

Olhee  orupjUons 

|jah*r*rx 

Olh#r  ncntp  *»n*  1 ki  • 

Other  ort*t|»aifofu ..  p . , 


rmir. 


lUnWra.  hr> fcer*.  rao**v  lemlei* 

rtMt’in  U'*m T..\ 

Oorumerml  tr**c 

Mwyinfn..r 

FI'*  r calker*.  fwemen,  o*Trwyj> 

!eiw  i * at  it  «i  1 ilffloHI* 

I erff.  mat  an<l  IttmhHvafd.  e alehouses . 

portm,  helpers  in  st  *res 

Kewsh  

Pfopdep  rs,  afll.ialt.  manorer* . „ . " 

11  dale  am!  o(!h  ills 

Recall  dealer* 

Rateunen,  saleswomen 

■Wholesale  sa>rv  einirtm 

Fruit  cruder*  and  park* rv 

Other  ncvtipaMona  (semUlditad) 

OUMroeupiuons 


PatNr  smwe  (ear  tUntkn* 


Firemen  (fire  department  J 

Swards.  wat^ropn,  d ffcerper* . . 

tattuers  tpnh  i:  seriicet 

tilDila  s tn«i»-t'T*Mtv  rvuiiivt 

OfllriaJs,  inspectors  tile  and  rutted  £tair*s. 

I*e|(  emeu . 

Roldler*.  salim,  marine* 

Other  wt  u (nitons 


Pmfmtoiml  arrrw . 


Arrhitcria • 

Artists,  a.'u^fitnry.  tea  *hers  of  an 

Author*,  edd'tra,  ret*  <rters 

Ci..i  ...1  "Li ’ 


Aii  Sl  edd'tra,  rep  rter* , J 

Civil  am!  mining  engineers,  surveyor* 


Oncymeh 

Dentists 


■ t'aldiunii 

t 

.<aJl  1 » an- 
il wv. 

Ojtit-L*  nia . 

Sail  I ns 

( IWM 

It*.  S*1 

1 i(«:v 

»i5  ■ 

.1 

i 77a  .. 
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f 
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sn 
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| 
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1 
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It 

i.m 

ij 
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17 
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4,471 
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41 
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Ml 

i.rwi 
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72  1 

li 

i 
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1 
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40 
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1 
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13 
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77 
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7? 
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T 
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9 
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- 400  t 

IIH  ! 

93 

4,913. 
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1.113 

13#-' 

.*  ■ ' •:*!■ 

9 

peatiniers,  draftsmen,  tvenl 

Lawyers,  Judies,  justice* 

If  utFiam...  teacher*  of  music 

Photographers i 

Physicians,  surferns .• 

Showmen 

1 -n -. * i 

, Train*!  

. *> ,■  • 8emi professional  occupations. 

, LM^fl,PU»ar  occupations, 

'-DimHi to  md  ptmml  frrkt 

>^‘4  " 1 ‘ 

W„  , \ 


,1 


balrdrsmin,  manicurists 

1 1 ""  I I r “!! 

*■*••883!^ 

1 Ubonn  Moommic  ini  pcramai  «VTk*)‘;  ” 
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TAfiir.^lCI. — Omr/wOoA^  I*  CallfnrnU i In  t chtch  1.000  or  wore  perron*  ore  cn - • 
ffifW'iL  ami  HttwlH'r  of  firruni*  r«jf<fjr<v!  in  ctntt.  in  California  and  in  Sou 
ff«  /'i/O—OmitwmM. 


Mate.  | # fraito. 


luitvlrtu**  (iv»t  In  taudJrr). 
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ANNUAL  Nl'MltV.II  ill*  APPLICANT!!  Milt  WORK. 


No  fiffitivs  urn  a vailtihlo  to  imlicntp  how  ninny  voting  ihtsoiis  enter 
upon  wngc*p;i ruing  careers  each  year  in  8a n Franc:  .o.  A fairly 
satisfactory  average  number.  for  llu*  purpose  of  tins  study,  may  be 
obtained  from  the  age  gnule  distribution  of  pupils  in  the  public 
m-IiooIv.  (See  Table  23.) 

Beginning  at  IS  years  of  age,  there  is  a rapid  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  pupils  at  cacli  age.  By  taking  the  average  number  of 
pupils  at  each  ago  for  the  four  years  prior  to  IS.  a figure  is  obtained 
which  gives  the  approximate  number  of  pupils  passing  through  the 
m books  annually.  As  shown  in  Table  102,  this  number  js  4,293. 


Taiiijc  l(K. — Pupil*  t‘n  San  Franrt*ro  *th>n,ln  i rho  are  //,  UL  i&,  or  /|  peat*  of 
m ope:  j9iS. 


n. 

12. 


ToUl. 

A vtngee 


a**  in  rt*n 


Xuavl  of 
j puMte. 


i.tra 

M71 

III* 

I.TBT 


17,171 


According  to  the*  United  States  census,  80.6  per  cent  of  children 
of  6 to  14  years  of  ago  in  Sun  Francisco  in  1910  were  reported  as  at 
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school  in  1916'  was  the  same  as  in  1910,  tlio  average  number  of  chil- 
dren annually  reaching  the  age  of  entrance  upon  vocational  life  is 
probably  not  less  than  6,000.  This  calculation  necessarily  disregards 
# an  unknown  number  of  children  enrolled  in  other  than  public 
.schools,  1 

Table  1C3  shows  the  probable  future  occupations  of  5,000  children, 
assuming  that  they  will  be  distributed  among  the  majordivisions  of 
occupations  in  the  proportions  reported  for  all  those  engaged  in 
gainful  occupations  in  San  Francisco  in  1910.  On  the  basis  of  this 
distribution,  there  would  be  1,590  new  recruits  each  year  in  . manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  industries,  G05  in  transportation,  and  so  oh. 

Taiii.e  1G3. — Probable  future  occupations  of  5,000  children,  distributed  according 
to  percentage  distribution  of  persons  10  years  of  age  and  over  engaged 
ga infftyccvjMt tions  in  Han  Francisco  in  IDIO. 


Occupations 


Agriculture,  forestry,  animal  husbandry . ... . 

Extraction  of  minerals 

Manufacturing  umfuiuchunlcal  Industries. .. 

Trmtsiiortallun 

Trade 

Public  service  <not  otherwise  classified) 

Professional  service 

Domestic  and  personal  sendee 

Clerical  occupations 

Total ’. 


renrntnee 

| Number  at 

<IhlrilMi« 

chlMrro 

Hon,  Fan 

•hiroch 

Francisco. 

5,0011  on 

10. 

/ 1 

same  basis. 

1.5  i 

75 

.5  j 

2) 

31.9 

* i,5ua 

12.1  ! 

0O5 

17  3 , 

80S 

4 A ! 

230 

0 2. 

>10 

10  5 . 

825 

oo  | 

430 

1UU.0  j 

6,000 

tors,  linotypers. 

^uid  typesetters  in  San  Francisco  in  1910,  or  0.G  j 
number  engaged  in  gainful  occupations,  223,713.  The  same  propor- , 
tion  of  5,000  is  30.  There  were  2,9S2  machinists,  millwrights,  and 
toolmakers,  or  1.3  per  cent  of  the  total  number.  The  same  propor- 
tion of  5,000  is  G5.  This  means  that  there  would  bo  approximately 
" 30  new  applicants  each  year  for  positions  as  compositors,  linotypers. 
and  typesetters,  and  G5  applicants  for  positions  as  machinists,  mill- 
wrights, and  toolmakers;  or  two  new  applicants  annually  for  each 
100  persons  already  engaged  in  the  occupation. 

Evidently  this  proportionate  annual  addition  of  new  workers,  if 
extended  over  a period  of  years,  would  bo  inadequate,  for  it  would 
not  bo  sufficient  to  provide  for  industrial  development,  or  even  to 
maintain  present  working  forces.  The  children  do  not  constitute 
the  only  source  of  supply,  however,  so  that  there  appears  to  be  some 
justification  for  considering  the  figure  given  ns  an  approximate  in 
•lex  of  the  ahnual  demand;  so  for  as  school  children  are  concerned. 

’Applying  this  index  number  ^o  the  figures  given 'in  Table  161,  the 
approximate  annual  demand  foi*  workers  in  certain  selected  occupa- 
<rinns  .is  shown  in  Table  104. 
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r»BL8  104.— JVtimfttr  of  new  workers  needed  annually  in  certain  occupations  in 
San  l ranetteo,  on  the  boils  of  t to  each  10Q  workers  now  engaged. 


Occupations. 


Asricnlhtre.  etcj 

Dairy-farm  laborers 

Farmers... *’ 

Farm  la  (Hirers ,.1!!!!!!!!1! 

* Fishermen  . 

Gardener*.  etc 11!!!!!!.... 

Garden;  ete.,  lu borers ] 

Krtractlon  nf  mineral*: 

Operators.  officials 

Gold  and  silver  mine  operatives..  *. 

Ollier  mlnotipcRi lives 

I fanufaciuring  and  mechanical  indu 

Apprentices.  building  and  hand  trades.. 

Ollier  apprentices 

linkers 

Blacksmith*.  etc ********** 

Itoilermakers !!!!!!!!... 

Brick  and  stone  masons Ill'll!!!!!! 

Builders.  eont  rue  tors 

, Cabinet  makers 

Carpenters 

Compositors. etc.......;.  * ,.*. 

. Dressmakers. etc „..."***' 

Electricians.  ete ;.***] 

Engineers  (stationary) 111111111 

Firemen  (except  loeomoit  ete.).!!! 

Foremen  (manufacturing) * 

Jewelers,  etc 

Laborers 

Machinist  ete 1. 11! I!!!!!!!! 

Managers,  superintendents.  ..I!!!!!*! 

Maniifaetnrers.  officials * . 

Mechanics  (not  otherwise siiectiled).*. 

Milliners,  etc 

Motdcrs.  etc * 

Tainters,  etc 

Plasterers ;...!. .111! 

Plumbers,  etc *. 1111**** 

Semiskilled  operatives— 

Cigar  and  tolmero.  factories 

Clay,  class,  stone 

Food  industries 11.11** 

Iron  and  steel J ** 

Liquor  and  bevorng© 111111111 

Lumlicrnnd  furniture 1111111 

Other  industries 11..  11 

0ewtng*machlno  operatives 

Shoemakers * *.*  ** 

Tailors,  latloresscs. 11.111111 *** 

Tinsmiths,  etc 1.111, 

Other  occupations 

rmmpmtmhm  

"■atcr  transportation— 

**  Captains,  ctc.l 

— Ixingshoremer 

Sailors,  ole '...1111111! 

Koad  and  street  transportation—* 

Chauffers 

Draymen,  ete 1111111111* 

Hostlers,  etc ; 1111111111! 

Li  very  •stable  keepers 11111111! 

Other  occupations 11111! 

Kalirond  transfiorlatioD—  **' 

lirakctnen..,.. 

Conductors  (steam  railway).  111111111 
Conductors  (street  railway) . ... 

Foremen 

Laborers...,. 111111111111 

Locomotive  engineers,...  1111111111** 

Locomotive  flromen 

Motormon 1***1* 

Switchmen,  etc .1...  111111111111 

Other  occupation^ 1.1  H* 

Express,  post,  etc.— 

Mail  terriers 

Telegraph,  etc.,  linemen.. ..11.1111111 


No. 


4 

14 
2n 

25 
8 

17 

41 
12 

150 

26 
74 

42 
54 

32 
to 

8 

200 

60 

10 

46 

5 
26 

11 
60 
13 
37 

12 
8 

33 

47 
10 

15 
1 04 
20 
W 
60 

5 

78 


30 

30 

115 

12 

02 

12 

2 

10 

2 

4 

15 

4 

33 

4 

2 

‘ill 

8 


Occupations. 


Transportation— Cont  Inued. 

Express,  post.  etc.-Continned. 

Telegraph  operator* 

Telephone  opemtors 

Oilier  occupations 1.11.1** 

laborers 

Ol  her  oeni  |ki  i Ions  (ttnitskYl  iod  j 1 1 1 11 1 1 ! 

Other  occupations. 

Trade; 

Hankers,  ete 

Clerks  in  stores 11111111111111111 

Commercial  travelers !!...!!!*!**** 

JWiveryntcn 1 

Floorwalkers,  etc 11111111111111H11 

Insurance  agents,  etc. .*....*11  ****** 

laborers,  etc ...111111111 

Laborers,  porters,  in  sioreslllllllllllll 
bewslio>*s 

Proprietor* 1111*1 

. Heal  estate  agonis.ctc..!  11. 111111111111 

Hetail  dealers.. 

Salesmen,  saleswomen 111111* 

Wholesale  dealers,  ele * ****'" 

Ot  her  occupations  (semiskilled)..  111111 

Other  orcupedions 

Public  mrkt  ( nut  other tr he  eta**} fir'd); 

Firemen  (flro  department)., 

‘ Giinnls.cU* 

laborers 11111111**** 

Officials  Mty  mnlwiMHivLllllll'lllll* 
Officials  (Stalo  and  Onitc  States). ..11 

Policemon 

Soldiers,  sailors,  marines!!!!!!!?!!!!!’*' 

Other  occupations I 

Prqfe&lnnal  Service;  f * * 7 

Architects I . 

Artists,  ele *.  • • 

Authors,  ete 11111J1111! 

Civil  engineers, etc llll!!!!*!*!***** 

Clergy mon i , 

Ptentists..-. 

Designers,  etc 

Lawyers,  etc 

Musk-inns,  ete 

Photographers 

Physicians,  surgeons. 

Showmen 

Teacher*..,; 

Trained  nurses ......  i 

8eml professional  occupations!  11111! 

Otlior  occupation* 

Domestic  and  personal  sen  let: 

Harliers,  etc 

Bartenders., 

. Hoarding  and  lodging  houso  kect 
Hotel  keepers,  managers!., 
Housekeepers,  sto  wards.! . . 

Janitors,  sextons r 

I-aborers. f 

Laundcror*.  ( not  ,in  laiimlly ). . . . 1 1 ; 1 
Lnundry  operative* . . 1 

„ Laundry  owners,  etc . 

Midwives,  ete 

Porters  (except  in  stores) 
restaurant  keepers. . 

Saloon  keepers 

Servants 

Walters. 

Othor. occupations....  1.1  J!!!*l  ’!*** 
Clerical  occupations: 

Agents,  etc..,* 

. Bookkeepers,  etc 

Clerks  (oxcept  In  stores).  .-.  .1111111111! 

Messengers,  ete 

Stenographers,  typewriters. 


• 

20 

0 

74 

I 

• 

14 

#4 

20' 

41 

4 

II 

11 

24 

I 

0 

20 

227 

231 

13 
7 
9 

20 

17 

14 
0 
10 
20 

118 

I 

I 

11 

I 

10 

0 

9 

10 

23 
32 

7 

20 

4 

40 

24 
10 
90 

44 

49 

30 

14 

39 

24 

§ 

8 

03. 

7 

97 

19 

18 

21 

251 

81 

» 

' 20 
129 
107 
21 
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A ^STUDY  OF  PUPILS  13.  OR  14  YEARS  OF  AGE.1 

A number \of  school  surveys  have  called  attention  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  a study  of  those  pupils  in  a school  system  who  arc  13  or  14 
years  of  age.  (l)^Boys  and  girls  both  begin  to  drop  out  of  school 
in  large  numbers  soon  after  the  age  of  14  is  reached,  so  that  at  or 
before  this  period  is  the  latest  possible  opportunity  to  study  a cross 
section  of  the  school  population  before  it  is  affected  seriously  by 
selective  elimination.  (2)  The  distribution  of  pupils  of  these  ages 
through  the  grades  gives  some  indication  of  the  success  of  the  school 
system  in  classifying  the  pupils.  (3)  The  study  also  indicates  tho 
extent  of  the  schooling  which  many  .of  these  boys  and  girls  are  likely 
to  receive  before  dropping  gut  of  the  system.  (4)  Information  con- 
cerning the  nativity  of  pupils,  their  parents,  and  older  brothers  and 
sisters  has  a bearing  on  the  probable  stability  of  the  population. 
(5)  Information  concerning  the  occupations  of  fathers,  brothers, 
and  sisters,  and  the  occupations  which  the  pupils  themselves  expect 
to  enter  is  significant  in  any  study  of  a program  for  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

. Since  it  was  impracticable  to  study  all  children  of  these  ages  in 
the  San  Francisco  schools,  a random  selection  of  11  elementary 
* schools  wvas  made  and  the  inquiry  confined  to  the  13  and  14  year  old 
pupils  in  these  schools.  “ • 

Following  is  a copy  of  the  form  which  the  children  ’were  asked 
to  fill  in : 

Record  of  JS  or  1 4 year  old  pupils / 

1.  Name-...,-  ..  .Hoy  or  girl —Grade Age..  . 

2.  School .Teacher 

8.  Place  of  birth:  Post  office  __ * _7 State 

Country  4 It  not  born  In  United  States) ... 

4.  Do  you  Intend  to  finish  the  eighth  grade? To  go  to  high  school? 

To  any  other  school,  or  college? ...What? 

5.  Are  you  now  employed  at  any  kind  of  work  out  of  school  hours? 

If  so,  at  What  kind  of  work? 

8.  What  do  yoi^plan  to  do  to  earn  a living  when  you  grow  up? 

Why  do  you  plan  to  do  this? 

7.  "Place  of  your  father’s  birth  ? Post  office State.. 

Country  (If  not  born  in  United  States) 

8.  What  Is  your  father’s  occupation? 

0.  Give  age  of  each  . brother  under  21  who  Is  at  work^nd  hfs  occupation : 


1.  Age ....years.  Occupation 

Nape Address... 

2.  Age — years.  Occupation 

Name.. Address 

8.  Age years.  Occupation 

Name -.Address... . 


*Thlt  report  was  prepared  by  the  college  of  education,  University  of  Kansas.  Law 
renee,  Kane.,  Under  the  direction  of  Dean  P.  J.  Kelly. 
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10.  Give  age  of  each  slstor  under  21  who  Is  at  work,  nnd  her  occupation: 

1.  Age years.  Occupation 

Name.- Address ; 

2.  Age years.  Occupation—- ... 

. Name— — I . Addressr 

3.  Age years.  Occupation 

Name Address 


The  number  of  papers  forwarded  to  the  compiler  from  the  11 
schools  was  2,546.  Of  these,  GS  papers  were  rejected  either  because 
the  age  given  was  outside  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  or  because  no  age 
was  given.  Table  1G5.  shows  these  G3  papers. 

Table  Hi."*. — Paper*  rejected. 


in  years  old 

15  years  old 

12  years  old,  normal . . .. 
12  years  old,  7th  grade., 
1? years  old.  8th  grade., 

No  ago  given 

No  name  or  sox  given... 


Total. 


Girls. 

Boys. 

Total. 

1 

1 

t 

8 

10 

II 

i i 

! l 

9 

2 

i 

9 

3 

2 

9 

14 

18 

S3 

* 

4 

68 

SUMMARY  OF  ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  1 AND  2. 

It  was  assumed  that  normal  children  13  years  old  should  be  in  the 
seventh  grade,  and  those  14  years  old  in  the  eighth  grade.  Children 
13  years  old  in  the  eighth  grade  are  considered  to  be  accelerated  one 
year.  Pupils  below  the  grades  regarded  as.normal  are  considered  to 
bo  retarded.  Table  ICC  shows  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  school, 
divided  .into  five  groups,  according  to  their,  advancement  in  grades 
and  according  to  sex.  Table  1C7  shows  the  per  cent  distribution  by 
sex.  See  also  Figure  72. 

Table  1GG. — -Number  of  pupils  accelerated . normal  and  retarded. 

BOYS. 


Number  of  seboofy  . 

Acceler- 
ated 1 
year. 

Of  normal 
ago. 

Retarded 
I year. 

Retarded 
2 years. 

Retarded 
3^>r  more 
years. 

Total. 

to 

33 

17 

Or 

15 

100 

15 

4 

Q* 

21 

2 

108 

4 

jj 

Oil 

JCI 

33 

10 

8 

13 

81 

90 

30 

44 

62 

*'  10 
13 

188 

120 

127 
121 
190 
100 

128 

4 

10 

35 

AQ 

50 

41 

23 

15 

35 

88 

At 

52 

13 

91 

6 

to 

15 

5 

32 

86 

ro 

21 

5 

uf 

04 

25 

io 

Total 

vMr  443 

397 

1C14 

1,221 

. - 

W 
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Table  1G7.— Per  cent  distribution  of  accelerated , normal  <wc . and  retard*. i 
children , of  j?^78  eases  reporting. 


Pupils. 


Boya 

Girls 

AJJ  pupils. 


• Por  owit 
! ocwKt- 
< atinl  I , 
year. 


Por  cent 
normal 
age. 


Percent 
reiardcU 
1 year. 


J 


10  ! 
13  . 
11  . 


3ft 

3'.» 

3S 


82 

32 

32 


Per  cent 
retarded 
2 years. 


Per  cent 
retarded 
3 or  more 
years. 


1ft 

12 

14 


4 

I 

I 


It  should  be  noted  that  no  14-year-old  pupils  arc  reported  ns  acccl- 
' erated,  since  those  that  arc  accelerated  have  already  left  the  grade 
. schools.  For  purposes  of  comparison  they  should  be  included  and 
they  would  doubtless  greatly  increase  the  number  of  accelerated 
students.  In  n rough  way  the  rankings  of  the  schools  in  per  cent  of 
accelerated  and  of  retarded  pupils  are  the  reverse  of  each  other;  but 
there  are  some  interesting  exceptions,  duo  perhaps  to  chanco  and 
perhaps  to  the  ratio  between  American  and.  foreign  pupils. 

A larger  per  cent  of  girls  is  accelerated  than  of  boys,  and  a smaller 
per  ccnt.rctardcd  two  or  more  years.  But  the  difference  is  not  very 
marked,  and  in  some  schools  the  difference  is  the  other  way. 


SUMMARY  OF  ANSWERS  TO  QUESTION  3. 

In  Table  1C8  is  seen  the  classification  of  tho  pupils  by  schools  ac- 
cording to  parentage  and  place  of  bir^i.  Of  the  boys,  35  per  cent 
are  of  American  parentage,  45  per  cent  arc  American  born  of  foreign 
parentage,  14  per  cent  arc  foreign  born,  and  G per  cent  arc  not  stated. 
Of  the  girls,  35  per  cent  are  of  American  parentage,  49  per  cent  are 
American  born  of  foreign  parentage,  12  per  cent  are  foreign  born, 
and  4 per  cent  are  not  stnted. 


i ir 
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Table  1GS- 


N umber  of  school 


2.. 

3.. 

4. . 
5.  . 
G.. 

7.. 

8 '.  . 

9.. 
10. 


Total. 


1.. . 

2.. . 
8... 
«... 
6... 
6... 

7.. . 

1.. . 
«... 

11. . 


, Total 

Grand  Total. 


Place  of  birth  and  parentage  o/%  pupils . 

boys.  * . 


American* ; 

American* 

i 

. ■ V 

. l>crn, 

born.  | 

Foreign* 

Parentage  ; 

American  » 

foreign  } 

burn. 

n it  i 

parentage. 

parentage. , 

\ 

stated,  j 

30  ; 

44  , 

, 10 : 

* 4 

27 

52  t 

21  ' 

8 

3» 

37 

. 12  i 

2 

61 

G5 

13 

0 

40 

40 

17 

17 

: h 

63 

27 

3 

07 

to  . 

9 * 

S’ 

90 

7G 

12  i 

8 

51 

3H  i 

12  i 

8 

1G 

73  ; 

29  ; 

8 

430 

554 

ics  : 

CO 

— 

1 

.... 

' 

Gilt  1.3. 

Total. 


100 

109 

89 

m 

120 

127 

121 

1M 

109 

120 


1,221 


.1  31 

44 

| * 

12  ! 

107 

.!  33 

62 

4 

00 

.1  6.1 

C5 

it : 

1 t 

130 

.1  39 

<5| 

L 5. 

6 1 

us 

*1  fj 

47  i 

24  : 

8 1 1 

130 

49 

17 

rj 

84 

1 s 

70 

2 

. <1  . 

'Mb 

98 

85 

9 

13  (• 

206 

47 

33  I 

9 

• 4 i 

93 

21 

90  . 

M* 

ICS 

443 

, 1 

166  j 

•ss| 

1,257 

873  ; 

1,101  | 

_323~j~~ 

121  | * 

2,47| 

PARENTAO*  OF  3A78  PUPIL*,  0 0*14.  YEARS  OR 
IN  RELATION  TO  SCHOOL  ADVANCEMENT 

American 

PARENTAGE 


AMERICAN  BORN 
PORflBN  PARENTAL 


r ACCELERATE D L 
NORMAL  966  C 


? 

§ 


«r  «VR* 


c 


or  SYR*  L 

total  C 


ACCELERATE^  L 

NORMAL  4&E  [ 
g IVR 


f 2 YR* 


r 


i 3YR5  c 


total  L 
percent  o 


Foreign  rot 
8orn  apt© 

i • ■ 


TZZZ. 


EZ2 


7ZZ$ZZZZ2%2A 


T2ZZZ2&ZZ  ZZZL 


mz  zz 


msm 


TZTZZZ^TZZZLTnZEl 


: 7ZZZZ  7ZZZZ5Z. 


TZZZfflMTZZM. 


7ZZ.  zZ2ZZZ2[ZZmZ2  3 


20 


Flo.  7:j.— Boys  of,  American  parentage  arc  35  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  boys 
In  this  group  chosen  at  random,  yet  furnish  only  30  per  cent  of  those  necolornteil  and 
17  per  cent. of  thosd  retarded  three  or  more  years;  bi^tbcy  ftirnlab  44  per  cent  of  all 
the  normal  boys.  American  toys  of  foreign  parentage  are  45  per  cent  of  the  whole 
.number  of  boyar  J*et  they  furnish  57  per  cent  of  those  accelerated.  - This  and'  other 
comparisons  show  that  a larger  percentage  of  Amer!aan*born  children  of  foreign  parent* 
’ I*  accelerated  than  of  children  of  American  parentage,  hut  the  latter  furnish  a 
smaller  percentage  of  retarded  pupils  and  n much  larger  percentage  of  normal  pupils. 
Children  of  American  parents  depart  less  from  normal  advancement  In  life  grades. than 
do  other  children. 


In  four  schools — 3,  7,  8,  9 — among  both  boys  and  girls  tho  per  ient 
of  American  born  with  American  parentage  is  above  40.  Of  the 
boys  in  school  7 and  of  tho  girls  in  school  9 tho  majority  are  of 
American  parentage.  On  tho  other  hand,  the  majority  of  tho  boys 
in  schools  0 and  10,  and  tho  majority  of  tho  girls  in  schools  2,  4,  0r 
*ml  11  are  American  born  of  foreign  parentage.  Of  tho  girls  in 
school  3 one-half  arc  American  born  of  foreign  parentage. 

Table  1C9  shows  the  relation  between^  birth  and  school  advance- 
ment. Boys  of  American  parentage  are  35  per  cent  of  whole  number 
of  boys,  yet  they  furnish  only  30  per  cent  of  those  accelerated  and  17 
per  cent  of  those  retarded  three  or  more  years;  but  they  furnish  44 
per  cent  of  all  the  normal  boys.  Girls  of  American  parentage  are 
per-cent  of  the  whole  number  of  girls  and  they  furnish  35  per  cent 
of  those  accelerated;  they  furnish  only  19  per  cent  of  those  retarded 
t wo  years  and  only  10  per  cent  of  those  retarded  three  or  more  years  7 
(See  also  Fig.  73.)  ! 


Iari.k  H>U.  I'arvntuye  tu  relation  to  school  advancement. 

table ‘should  1*  read  as  fallows:  Of  tho  hoys  accelerated  one  rear.  35  l>ov  or  30  nor  cent  am  m 
American  parentage;  57  per  cent  aro  American-born  of  foreign-born  parent,  oml  so  on.)  ’ 

no  VS. 


Parentage 

Acceler- 
ated 1 year- 

Normal. 

1 Retarded 
j 1 year. 

Retarded 
2 years. 

i 

Retarded 
3 or  more 
years. 

Totals 

Num- 

Per 

[Num- 

1  Per 

Num- 

Per 

Nura 

Per 

Num- 

Ter 

N um- 

Per 

i bcr. 

cent. 

ber. 

j cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

bcr. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

ber. 

cent. 

imcrican  parentage 

American  -born,  fjrcign 

35 

30 

194 

1 

44 

i i 

i 121 

31 

1 * 

35 

12 

17 

430 

35 

parentage 

roreten-t»mn 

N’otstutcd 

C8 

13 

3 

57 

11 

2 

191 

35 

22 

43 

8 

5 

182 

, at . 

25 

40 

17 

0 

1 79 

33 

,l4‘ 

41 

17 

7 

34 

18 

5 

50 

20 

7 

554 

108 

G9 

. 45 
' 14 
6 

Total ^ . \ 

119 

100  | 

“I 

100 

397 

i 1 

100 

194 

ICO  | 

GO 

100 

1,221 

100 

01 R1 

LS. 

American  parentage 

American-born,  fjrcign 

‘58 

V 

202  | 

41  ! 

ISO1 

37 

28 

I 

19 

5 

| 10  . 

443 

35 

parentage . ... 

Foreign- born 

Not  staled 

89 
12  , 
6 

54 

4 

235 

42 

13 

3 

185 
45  ' 
22 

40 

11 

G 

1 

70 

39 

10 

i 

48 
20  i 
7 f 

20 

' *1  1 

53 

35 

2 

007 

155. 

52 

49 

12 

4 

Total 

# Grand  Total 

if* 

100 

492  . 

10& 

402 

100  : 

149 

ioo ; 

49  i 

100 

1,257  | 

100 

“ST, 

; i 

93  r 

“i 

799  . 

i 

"H 

~343~ 

1 

EH 

118  j 

j 

27Jt8  f 

Amerienn-born  boys  of  foreign  parentage  arc  45  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number  of  boys,  yet  they  furnish  57  per  cent  of  those  acceler- 
ated. American-born  girls  of  foreign  pnrentage  are  49  per  cent  of 
the  whole  number  of  girls,  yet  they  furnish  54  per  cent  of  those 
aceejeroted.  Thus  a larger  per  cent  of  Amerjcan-born  children  of 
foreign  parentage  is  accelerated  than  of  children  of  American  par- 
ents. but  the  latter  furnish  n smaller  per  cent  of  retarded  pupils' and 
03815-17- — 33 
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a much  larger  per  cent  of  normal  pupils.  Children  of  American 
parents  depart  less  from  normal  advancement  in  the  grades  than  do 
other  children. 

Table  170. — Distribution  of  pupils  according  to  plans  for  further  at'lwitliny. 

DOYS. 


Not  to  finish  eighth  grade. 

To  finish  eighth  grade 

To  enter  high  school 

,t©  enter  business  college.. 

To  enter  university 

Not  etatod  


Total. 


Not  to  finish  clghtfe  nude. 

To  finish  eighth  giuuo 

To  enter  high  school 

To  enter  business  college. 

To  enter  university 

Not  sUtod  . 


Total. 


i 

i 

| , 

i 

i Totals. 

! Acerb 

Nor- 

Retarded 

, Retarded 

Retarded 

1 



1 era  led. 

mol.  • 

1 year. 

2 years. 

3 or  mure 
! year* *. 

: NVm-  * 

Per 

j 

■ 1 
i 

j 

1 *'• 

Oeut, 

0 

7 ' 

n 

! 27 

19 

61 

A 

12 

. sjI 

149 

r.» 

26  1 

340 

23 

63 

; 187  : 

9K 

ST 

.11 

396 

33 

11 

80  ' 

64 

28  j 

7 | 

1 190  , 

1« 

S3 

93  1 

TO 

is 

6 

220 

IS 

0 

°j 

2 

5 1 

1 1 

1 8 i 

1 

119 

4u( 

1 

397 ! 

191  | 

m ! 

■ ' i 

! 1,221 

100 

GIRLS. 

0. 

0 

9 ! 

1 

29 

1 ■ 291 

13  ! 

67  ! 

* A. 

3 f 

52 

122 

59  ! 

249  , 

30 

9S 

260 

131- 

36 

2 ; 

524' ; 

13 

31 

99 

M 

16  I 

4 

2t6  ! 

19 

36 

79 

54  ! 

6 1 

i 

1T6  J 

14 

0 - 

2 

2_| 

1 j 

o : 

’ 4i' 

163 

1 

492 

402  ! 

- j 

,w  i 

49 

1,257  j 

100 

It  is  significant  that  1 boy  in  3 and  1 girl  in  4 do  not  expect  any 

* further  schooling  than  the  eighth  grade  (Table  170).  All  accelerated 
pupils  expect  to  finish  the  eighth  grade,  but  0.5  per  ^ent  of  the  normal 
boys,  3.5  per  cent  of  those  retarded  1 year,  14  per  cent  of  those 
retarded  2 years,  and  2d  per  cent  of  those  retarded  3 or  more 
years  do  not  expect  to  finish  the  eighth  grade.  Of  the  girls  2 per 
cent  of  tho*e  retarded  1 year,  20  per  cent  of  those  retarded  *2  years, 
and  5.9  per  cent  of  those  retarded  3 or  more  years  do  not  expert  to 
finish  the.  eighth  grade.  The  more  retarded  a pupil  is,  the  less  likely 
is  he  to  expect  to  finish  the  graded  school. 

Of  the  girls  42  per  cent  expect,  tp  go  to  high  school,  while  only 
32  per  cent  of  the  boys  have  this  hope.  Nineteen  per  cent  of  the 
girls  and  1G  per  cent  of  the  boys  expect  to  attend  business  college. 
In  many  papers  business  colleges  were  named,  and  they  are  nearly 
all  private  institutions.  It  seems  that  here  is  a field  where  the  public- 
school  system  could  well  be  extended. ' A larger  per  cent  of  boys 
than  of  girls  expect  to  go  to  the  university. 

SUIIKABY  OF  ANSWEBS  TO  QUESTION  5. 

The  students  employed  outside  of  school  hours  at  some  definite  kind 
of  work  are  tabulated  in  Table  171. . Only  4 per  cent  of  the  boys  and 
0.5  per  cent  of  the  girls  are  employed  in  “ apprentice  ” occupations* 
using  “ apprentice”  in  a very. wide  sense  so  as  to  include  any  employ- 
ment that  would  prepare  for  the  occupation  which  the  pupil  plan? 
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to f enter.  It  would  be  a great  boon  if  students  that  have  to  seek 
remunerative  employment  could  find  work  along  the  line  of  their 
life  plans.  The  accelerated  students  show  a larger  per  cent  without 
outside  work  than  do  the  others,  but  the  difference  is  so-slight  as  to 
be  negligible.  It  can  not  be  seen  that  outside. employment  interferes 
with  school  work  as  far  ns  these  papers  are  any  indication.  Retarda- 
tion seAus  correlated  with  u apprentice  ” employments. 

Table  1*1. — Distribution  of  vunits  uemniinn  to  nrru'nt  *ntptupmrnt  outside  o( 


-Distribution  of  pupils  ncconlintj  to  present 
school  hours. 

BOY8.  . 


Aorelcr- 

•lod. 


Noo  italde  work.... • 78  j < 

Neus;xiper  ro;it«* ju  ' j 

Other  •‘blind  alloy " cm.  . j 

{ilormrnt* 14  I 12 

pprent  Iocs’*  2 I 2 

Not  slated 5 1 4 ' 


Normal. 


Retarded  Retarded  , Retarded 
1 year.  2 years.  I 3 or  mor® 
9 I y«w- 


Total. 


Nuna-| 
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iNtim- 

lYr 

Ntim. 

Per 

^Num- 

1 Per  ! 

Inuuk 

Pm 

. ucr.  (cent. 

. Ur. 

i 

cent. 

Ur. 

coot. 

j Ur. 

jeent.; 

! Ur. 

cent. 

2C5  * 

60 

^ 231 

m 

113 

69 

42 

61 

734  i 

60 

: °\ 

13 

66 

17 

2S 

13 

5 

7 . 

IS4 

16 

* 

IS 

' 39 

17 

24 

12 

10 

1 

15  1 

796 

16 

12 

3 1 

n 

3 

14 

7 

ft 

7 ' 

46  1 

4 

21  , 

6 

15  | 

4 

13 

7 

*! 

»o ; 

61 

6 

. m | 

i i 

100 

397  j 

100 

194 

,00: 

•1 

100 

1.221  , 

100 

GIRLS. 


merits 

“Apprentices*1 
i Not  stated 


Total 

OftAMD  TOT&L j 2S4 


. 146  • 88 

! IS  • 

1 1 1 

; 0 0 

1 8 

<33  ! 8*  < 315  86 

<3  | 10  34  8 

6 1 13  31 

0 0 0 J 

< 1 8|  2 

130 

9 

3 

6 

87 

6 

1 

■* 

41  84 

4 j «| 

I ‘ 2 

2 : 4 

1 1 ' 2'] 

■1,097 
j 110 

! 21 

22 

87 

H 

$ 

,* 

j 103  lii0  | 

492  1(10  402  100 

149  | 

."j 

49  j 100 

1,237 

100 

934  790  . .. . =j 

~343~  1 

i 

2?F5 

~ T Mi 

1 j 

* ’• 

:::;! 

2#47S 



• n ? I uii^  wiiimu'  > Ui'U* 

tiomil  ambition,  most  of  them  frankly  stating  that  they  <lo  not  know 
wliat  they  expect  to  do  to  earn  a living.  Table  172. 

Table  172. — Distribution  of  pupils  according  to  plans  for  vocation, 

BOVS. 


j 

! Aceelcr* 
j ated. 

Normal. 

j Rctardod 
1 year. 

Retarded 
2 years. 

* 

Retarded 
3 or  more 
years. 

% 

Totals.  j 

Num- 

j  Per 

Num- 
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1 
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Per  • 

ber. 

feent. 
l . 
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cent. 

Ur. 
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Ur. 
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ber.- 

cent. 

j Ur. 

cent. 

Mechanics,  artisans. ..... . 

Engineer  and  building 

31 

26 

113 

26 
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26 

63 

•33 

31 

i ** 

29 

professions 

Medicine,  law,  teaching, 

21 

20 

1 

115 

26 

89 

22 

2S 

' 14. 

6 

7 

261 

ar 

and  other  professions  .... 
* clerks 

Farmer,  teamsters.  .*.!!!!! " 

. Seafarers 

Not  stated 

18  1 
1° 

. 6 1 

4 1 
2 

24  , 

16 

8 

6 

3 

2 

20 

63 

31 

30 

16 

8 

77 

12 

7 

7 

6 

2 

17 

36 

31 

22 

17 

6 

94 

9 

1 
24  1 

17 

16 

14 

7 

6 

42 

9 

,8 

7 

4 

3 

21 

3 

7 

6 

2 

8 
12 

< 

10 

9 

8 

Si 
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96 

78 

45 

22 
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6 

* 
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Table  ITZ—DittHOulfon  of  pupllt  according  to  plant  for  roroffon-r-C'omlimnl 

OIBL8. 
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In  a general  \\i\yi  n larger  per  cent  of  accelerated  anti  normal 
pupils  prefer  the  professions  than  do  the  retarded  students.  A larger 
per  cent  of  the  students  retarded  three  or  more  years  have  their 
vocation  in  mind  than  do  other  students.  Of  t ho  boys  accelerated, 
normal,  and  retarded  one  year,  *20  per  cent  plan  to  be  mechanics 
and  artisans;  of  those  retarded  two  years,  33  per  cent  so  plan;  and 
of  those  retarded  three  or  more  years,  45  per  cent  so  plan.  The  boys 
planning  to  enter  the  engineering  and  building  profesnons  represent 
20  per  cent  of  the  acceleratediwys,  £G  per  cent  of  those  of  norma) 
ago,  22  per  cent  of  those  retarded  one  year.  14  per  cent  of  those' 
retarded  two  years,  and  7 per* cent  of  those  retarded  three  or  more 
years.  The  more  retarded,  the  fewer  enter  tfie  engineering  profes 
sions.  and  the  more  become  mechanics.  This  principle  is  moiv 
clearly  seen  in  the  case  of  those  entering  the  medical,  legal,  teaching, 
and  similar  professions,  representing  15  per  cent  of  the  accelerated 
boys,  12  per  cent,  of  the  normal  ones,  1)  per  cent  of.  those  retarded  om 
year,  0 per  cent  of  those  retarded  two  years,  and  4 per  cent  of  those 
retarded  three  or  more  years. 

The  profession  most  popular  with  the  girls  is  stenography,  lieinp 
chosen  by  2*2  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  girls,  by  *2i  pCr  cent 
of  the  accelerated  girls,  and  by  decreasing  per  cents  if  the  other 
■ classes,  down  to  only  8 per  cent  of  those  retarded  three  or  more 
years.  The  teaching  profession  is  still  more  striking,  being  pre 
ferred  by  ”2  per  cent  of  the  accelerated  students,  by  21  per  cent  of 
those  of  normal  age.  bv  8 per  cent  of  those  retarded  one  year,  by  A 
per  cent  of  those  retarded  two  years,  and  by  none  of  those  retarded 
three  or  more  years.  The  dressmaker's  occupation  is  equally  strik 
ing  the  other  way,  being  chosen  by  3 per  cent  of  accelerated  girls, 
by  5 per  cent  of  normal  ones*  by  8 per  cent  of  those  retarded  one 
by  11  per  cent  of  those  retarded  two  years,  and  by  21  per  cent 
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of  those  retarded  three  or  moro  years.  Apparently  acceleration  is 
characteristic  of  those  who  have  the  ambition  to  teach;  retardation 
i"  favorable  to  the  choice  of  dressmaking  ns  tin  occupation.  Those 
planning  to  be  milliners  represent  0 per  cent  ofjhe  accelerated  girls* 
ft  per  cent  of  the  normal  ones,  7 per  cent  of  those  retarded  one  year, 

7 pei*  cent  of  tltose  retarded  two  years,  and  10  per  cent  of  those  re- 
tarded litree  or  more. years.  Acceleration  seems  to  accompany  the 
choice  of  certain  occupations*  retardation  favors  the  choice  of  some 
occupations*  and  there  are  other  occupations  the  choice  of  Which 
J<>es  not  appear  to  be  affected  by  either  acceleration  or  retardation. 
Perhaps  the  schools  emphasize  the  nurture  of  the  “ symbol -th inkers  ” 
and  neglect  the  training  of  the  “ Ihing-thinkers.” 

Of  343  boys  planning  to  become  mechanics,  t)  per  cent  are  accel- 
erated, 33  per  cent  are  normal,  30  per  cent  arc  retarded  one  year, 

U»  per  cent  are  retarded  two  years,  and  0 per  cent  are  retarded  theco 
or  more  years.  Of  those  planning  to  enter  the  engineering  and 
bliilding  professions,  8 per  cent  are  accelerated,  45  per  cent  arc  nor- 
mal. 34  per  cent  are  retarded  one  year,  11  per  cent  are  retarded  two 
vears.  and  2 per  cent  are  retarded  three  or  more  years.  Of  those 
planning  to  enter  the  medical,  legal,  teaching,*  ami  similar  profes- 
sions, 14  per  cent  are  accelerated,  42  per  cent  are  normal,  28  per  cent 
tire  retarded  one  year,  14  per  cent  are  retarded  two  years,  and  2 per  , 
cent  arc  retarded  three  or  more  years.  The  whole  number  of  seri- 
ously retarded  students  is  relatively  small,  and  even  though  a largo  ' 
per  cent  of  them  enter  a given  occupation,  yet  they  will  form  but  a * 
'mail  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  entering  that  occupation. 

Of  178  &irls  planning  to  become  teachers,  22  per  cent  arc  accel- 
erated, 57  per  cent  are  normal,  18  per  cent  are  retarded  one  yea^, 
mid  3 per  cent  arc  retarded  two  years,  and  none  arc  retarded  three 
or  more  years.  Of  S3  girls  planning  to  become  dressmakcrsf  5 per 
cent  are  accelerated,  25  per  cent  nVc  normal,  3S  per  cent  are  retarded 
one  year,  20  per  cent  are  retarded  two  years,  and  12  per  cent  are 
retarded  three  or  more  years.  Of  SI  girls  planning  to  become  milli- 
ners, 12  percent  are  accelerated,  35  percent  are  normal,  35  percent  are  ! 
retarded  one  year, *12  per  cent  are  retarded  two  years,  antlG  per  cent 
are  retarded  throe  or  more  years.  The  majority  of  those  planning 
to  enter  any  occupation  will  he  composed  of  normal* pupils  and  of  I 
those  only  slightly' Retarded.  .f  / 

SEASONS  res  CHOICE. 

In 'planning  their  life  work,  most -of  the  pupils  seemed  to  feel 
that  it  is  a inattcr'of  their  own  choice. /JTho  reasons  for  choosing 
u particular  vocation  have  been  apportioned  into  two  classes 
Where  the  pupil  writes  that  he  plans  his  vocation  because  “ lie  likes 
it,  “he  has  talent  for  “ he  does  well  at  it,”  his  answer  is  classed  M; 
as  ? Interest-.”  Where  lie  Writes  that  he  wants  “t^jaako  a living^  : 
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“J?  nrich”  Ut0  ,ielp  ,lis  Parcnt8»”  etc.,  his  answer  is  classed  u 

Gain.”  In  a very  few  cases  (lie  answer  is  “Because  I hat*  to 
make  a living.” 

. Table  173  indicates  those  answers  arranged  in  groups  according  to 
the  advancement  in  school  of  the  pupils.  In  57  per  cent  of  the  girls, 
"Interest  ’*  is  the  determining  factor,  while  among  the  boys  only  53 
per  cent  give-" Interest  ” as  the  underlying  reason.  "Gain ” is*  the 
purpose  of  20  per  cent  of  the  boys  ami  of  17  per  cent  of  tho  girls. 
From  man's  position  ns  n breadwinner  we  ubuld  naturally  expect 
more  boys  than  girls  to  U»  influenced  by  tho  "earning”  opportunity 
of  an  occupation,  and  the  strange  thing  is  tlint  not  more  of  them 
were  so  infl ncnccd.  ( >f  pupils  retarded  three  or  more  years,, a larger 
per  cent  is  dominated  by  the  idea  of  earning  a living  than  is  found 
m the  other  groups  An. interesting  exception  is  found  among  the 
boys  retarded  two  years,  of  whom  27  per  cent  are  .in  tho  “Gain" 
column.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  20  per  cent,  of  both  boys  and  girls 
failed  to  state  any  vocational  ambition  whatever,  go  it  is  not  air 
prising  that  27  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  20  per  cent  of  the  girls 
fail  to  state  any  reason  for  choosing  a vocation.  ' 


» a it  IK  ITS for  planning  particular  nitration* 
' BOYS. 


Uorekmted.’  Nwtnnl. 

f . I 


Rcltrded  RftenJM 
I jeer.  . 3>e 


‘'Inlftwr’.... 

"OelD*.. IW 

Mol  UoUnl u 

Toul 


f.7  - 

It  i 


119  I 100 


Retarded 
3 or  more 
mu 


Tout 


•Mnleewt" 



Noinuted 


Total. 


- 27 


17 


Sum* 
. _ ber.  j 

! Per  ‘Ntim* 
jcrai.j  tfcr. 

v Per  Kun* 
nil. ' ber. ! 

\£z. 

Sum*)  Per 
ber.  jocM. 

Void. 

j Ur* 

P«t 

ecttt 

IS* 
, M 
102 

i * ' 

t 

»§.:  m 
to : 7t 

S ’.  1*) 

49  94 

18  S3 

» 57 

. 43 
37 ; 

IQ 

45  l 05 
15  \ 22 

9 ; |J 

1 648 
242 

j « 

«» 

30 

27 

442 

! ‘ ; 

loo  sn 

100  " 194 

i 

100  < 09  ■ 100 

\ 

1,221 

' too 

amts. 

I w! 
j 

34 ) m 

17  ' 
j 107 

58  : - J7  1 

10  ,21  | 
% . 49  ! 

hi 
15 
. S3 

» . 59 

14  ' 29 

6 i 12 

711  j 
211 
332  f 

<7 

17 

' * 

j 41/3  j 100  403 

100  149  • 

• . f i 

100  : 

. w I. m 

1,257  I 

: 

too 

HITXt  If  Alt Y OF  ANHWK1W  IX)  qt/EffTlONS  0,  A Nil  10. 

Tho  significance  of  these  questions,  seems  to  bo  to  determine:  the 
relationship  of  the  father's  vocation,  or  tho  brother's  or  sister's  vo- 
, Mtjon,  to  the  vocational  plans  of  tho  children.  Littlo  of  such  re- 
.lfltidhship  is  revealed.  One  hundred  and  forty -seven  boys,  12  per 
4 ^»f:of  tho  wholo  number,  and  34  girls,  3 per  cent  of  the  whole  hum- 
, ber,  determine  their  vocation  in  close  relationship  with  that  of  their 
fathers.  By  “close  relationship”  is  meant  either  the  same  kind  of 
1 ■o^upnUpn  os  the  father,  or  working  with  the  father  for  a common 
firm/ or  beings  employed  by  the  faUw>^Tliiii;^M^viQg,;Uii^ 
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close  relationship  is  much  greater  among  the  boys  than'  among  tha 
girls. 

A close  relationship  between  (lie  vocation  of  the  pupil  and  that 
of  the  brothers  or  sisters  is  found  in  the  eases  of  38  boys  and  46 
girls.  It  would  seem  tli^t  the  girl  is  more  apt  to  follow  her  sister* ' 
than  the  boy  is  to  follow  his  brother.  Many  pupils  failed  to  answer 

011  the  questions,  and  there  ore  doubtless  many  more  rases  of  close 
relationship  than  are  here  tabulated.  About  all  the  occupations  of 
San  Francisco  are  represented  among  these  fathers,  brothers,  and 
sisters,  nnd  there  is  no  preponderance  of  any  one  occupation  or  type 
of  occupations. 

a Information  was  secured  from  143  brothers  and  88j sisters,  a num- 
betrwhioh  is  not  large  enough  to  justify  drawing  definite  conclusions, 
lienee,  the  details  of  this  part  of  tko  study  ore  not  included  in  tins 
ro|>ort. 

A STUDY  or  HOLDERS  OF  W08KIX0  PERMITS. 

In  general,  children  under  1C  years  of  age  are  required  to  be  in 
school,  except  those  who  tiro  14  years  of  age  or  over  and  aro  provided 
with  permits  to  work  under  specific  conditions,  and  those  who  are 

12  years  of  age  or  over  who  are  provided  with  permits  to  work  on 
school  holidays.  Such  permits  are  issued  by  the  city  or  county 
superintendent  of  schools. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  for  1915-10  includes 
(ho  following  statement  of  working  permits  and  age  and  schooling 
certificates  issued:  / 

From  July  1,  1015.  lo  September  10.  1015  (old  law) ; * 

Certificate*  to  ctilidmi  between  15  and  10.  not  graduates IX* 

Certificates  to  cblldreu  between  15  and  10,  graduates 2*1 

Temporary  {tonnlcs  to  children  between  12  and  15 22 

Certificates  tb  graduates  under  15 12 


100 


From  September  to.  1015,  to  June  SO,  1010  (new  law) : ' . . 

Certificates  to  cblldreu  between  15  and  10.  not  graduates.. 120  ^ 1 

Certificates  to  children  between  15  and  10.  graduates OS 

Temporary  permits  to  cblldreu  14  years  or  oyer 10Q 

. Certificates  to  graduates  over  14.  but  not  15*year*  of  age vj  35 

420 

/ 

Total  number  certificate*  Icwed .-.1.1 ; 010 

On  March^l,  1916,  (ho  office  of  (ho  San  Francisco  superintendent 
of  public  sehool8-«on(aiaod  v(ho  records  of  503  sorting  permits  in--’: 
force  at '(hot  date,;  which,  had  been  issued  to  440  boys'atid  141  girls. -i| 
Thin  age  distribution  of  these  children  is  shown  inTable  174,'from 
which  it  appears  that  approximately  thrcc-fourtlis  (73  per  cent)  of 
the  entire  number  are  15.  years  of  age  or.  over— 70.0  per  ccnt  of  the  , 

I 1 V'S 

. 1 
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Table  174.  Age  distribution  of  holders  of  working  permits. 

Number  ol children  of  spoclflcd  ijera. 


Boys.. 

Qirls.. 


Total. 


; 12  years  13  years  . H venrs 
1 and  less  « ml  less  : and  less 
than  13.  j ihan  14, , Utun  15. 

15  years 
and  less 
than  10. 

i t 

i 4)  12  IK, 

jj 

317 

115 

*-j  m $ | 15  140  j 

432 

16 

years 


That  tho  children  who  hold  working  permits  arc. not  chiellv  * 
select  group  of  foreign  birth  is  shown  in  Table  175,  which  gives 'the 
distribution  according  to  nativity.  More  than  half  of  the  entire 
number  were  horn  in  California— 55.5  per  cent.  Tho  proportion  of 
foreign-born  girls-31.9  per  cent  (40  out  of  144) -is  nearly  twice  as 
great  as  that  of  foreign-born  boys — 18'pcr  cent  (81  out  of  449). 

Table  IIS.— Distribution  of  holders  of  working  permits  accordijig  to  ltatiritu 

r 

Number  of  children  born  in  specified  local! lies 


Boys... 

Otrla... 


Total. 


San  Fran* 
•cisco. 

Call, 
fornia, 
out 'Mo 
. of  San 
Kmn- 
clsto. 

Cftlted 
Si  airs. 
out>ido 
ofCn>|. 
fornia. 

Foreign 

countries. 

Notre* 

ported. 

t 

.1  440 

223 

30 

109 

81 

.!  144 

G4 

G 

27 

4H 

1 

■L4W. 

2S7 

42 

_ 1 

13G 

127  , 

1 

More  thar>  10  percent  of  these  permits  were  issued  without  secur- 
ing from  the  applicant  a record  of  tho  grade  attained  ‘in  school, 
consequently  it  is  impossible  to  present  a satisfactory  report  in  this 
particular.  (See  Table  17C.)  Of  the  525  applicants  who  gave  this  . 
information  2C2  boys  and  T3  girls,  or  C3.8  per  cent,  had  attained  at 
least  to  the  seventh,  grade  in  school,  21.3  per  cent  (112  out  of  525) 
were  in  the  sixth  grade,  and  the  remainder  were  scattered  through 
the  lower  grades.  It  must  be  regarded  as  unfortunate  that  any  city  * 
should  allow  a large  number  of  boys,  and  girls  to  start  out  in  life 
without  even  the  minimum  amount  of  education  represented  by 
graduation  from  the  public  elementary  school.  ' 
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Table  170.  Distribution  of  holders  of  working  permits  nvcordinu  to  prade 
attained  in  school  hi  fore  lea  vino  to  i/n  to  work. 


r Number  of  children  who  were  in  specified  grades  at  lime  of  leaving  school  to 
i go  to  work. 


l To- 
i tal. 

t . 

i 

Below 
grade  4. 

■ado  4. 

f 1 1 

(Grade  5.  Grade  0.  [Grade  7.' Grade  8. 

1 

f (S radii* 

j.~ 

j A. 

B. 

A. 

i . 
i 

B.  A. 

B.  j A. 

ated  from 
Eighth 
grade. 

Notre* 

ported. 

Boys 

Olrls 

J-j 

? 

0 

ll 

31  ‘ 29 

54  ! M 
21  1 15 

SO  ! 41  j 33 

14  ; 0 1 4 

88 

51 

4 • 

G 

8 ! 8 

31 

ie 

Total !... 

£93 

g 

t3f 

17 

; 77 

75  j 06 

73  j 50  1 29 

1 ' I 

117 

i 

0 | 

1 i 

61 

■ “ _ ■ - 

* . 

~~  

A study  of  Table  Iff,  in  which  the  holders  of  working  permits  are 
distributed  according  to  reason  assigned  for  going  to  work,  suggests 
that  in  many  instances  no  urgent  reason  existed,  since  31G  boysand 
118  girls — 73.2  per  cent  of  the  entire  number — gave  no  reason.  All 
of  the  reasons  assigned  appear  to  be  valid. 

Tadlb  117.— Distribution  of  holders  of  working  permits  according  to  reasons 
assigned  for  going  to  work. 


Keasons  assigned. 

Number  of  children 
w ho  asslgnod  spec! 
Hod  reasons. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Father  III 

1 45 

1 
1 

16 

1 

62 

14 

10 

4 

5 
134 

38 

1 

1 

1 

t 

9 

] 

roiiici  in  tiriOV  llrr  urllUJ* * * - - , • . 

Father  mentally  Incapacitated 'M  

Father  not  supporting  family N.  **  *; 

14 

J3 

8 

2 

4 

316 

I arents  not  supporting ! 

I’arrnti  dead *...  • { 

Family  deserted i 

Family  separated . ***j 

Famllv  In  need  of  help J 

■Vot  reported 

Total 

9 

119 

: • J 

449 

144 

i*i.aces  of  employment  retorted  nr  holders  of  workixO  rEfe-urra. 


An  attempt  was  made  to  study  the  character  of  the  work  engaged 
in  and  the  amount  of  shifting  about  in  juvenile  employments  in  San 
Francisco.  In  inSny  eases,  however,  only  the  name  of  the  employer 
or  the  . kind  of  establishment  is  reported,  without  any  indication  of 
the  nature  of  the  service  rendered.  There  arc  no  records  available 
showing  thojemployment  historics.'of  boys  and, girls  subsequent  to  the 
report ‘of  first  position  sectored.  Nevertheless,  certain  conclusions 
may  be  drawn  frpm  'an  analysis  of  the  places  of  employment  re- 
ported, which  follows:  / 
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L Number  of  boys  reporting 

2.  Character  of  employment  specified 250 

Delivery  wagon 

Errand  boy,  cash  boy,  stock  boy 91 

Exposition  grounds,  wheeling  chairs,  etc 1 2 

Messenger,  telegraph,  telephone,  etc 22 

Ofllce  hoy *>$ 

Peddling j 

Selling  newspapers _ 4 

Usher,  baseball  park, ... 1 

S Mercantile  establishments,  character  of  employment  not  speci- 
fied  13 2 

Art  dealer 2 

* Athletic  supplies *_ ^ j 

Broker 2 . 

Candy,  chewing  gum 2 - 

Cleaning  and  dyeing ' 2 

Clothing 1 ^ . 7 

Crockery _* ^ ‘ 2 

Dental  supplies 2 

Orugs 10 

Dry  goods,  department  stores 25 

Electrical  and  gas  fixtures 3 

Fruit T - 2 

Furniture 2 

Grocery,  coffee  merchant,  etc .■ ■ 9 

Hardware ' q 

Hosiery 2 

Insurance  ; 2 

Jewelry 5 

Lltne 2 

Lumber,  1 1 j 

Mail-order  house ' 2 

Meat,  fish,  and  poultry  markets 10 

Millinery 5 

Music,  phonographs,  etc 2 

Optician,  optical  goods ; 7 

Photographs,  photographic  supplies,  blue  printing 3 

Produce ,i._ 2 

Restaurant, 2 

Sale  stable 1 2 

Shoes 7 

Stationery,  drawing  materials 5 

Tailor,  Indies*  tailor 1 1 - 5 

Tobacco__r_ . 2 

1 Factories,  character  of  employment  not  specified 28 

Artificial  plants ; ; \ 

Bags, i.j. a 

Boxes — » , ai 

, Buttons,,— : 2 

Cones.., 3 

Dress  patterns ...... ■_ j 

Firearms _ 2 ; 

Fruit  .apd  vegetable  canning,  preserving,  bottling. fi 

K ^ • ,/  j-  *,  .•  , 

— rV  ■ -,Y-  , -I. 
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4.  Factories,  character  of  employment  not  specified— Continued. 


Notions,  toys,  novelties,  leather  goods 8 

Paper  boxes * • 2 

Suit  cases ;.t 1 

5.  Mechanical  trades  group 49 

Apprentices,  not  specified * 5 . " 

'Automobiles,  garage,  etc 4 

Bookbinder ; 2 

Foundry j 

Ironworks,  shipbuilding,  structural  steel- 15 

Lithographer j 

Machinist 1 j 

Plumber., * 2 

Printer IQ 

Railroad * ’ 2 

Sheet-metal  worker ^ 3 

Sign  painter,  show-card  writer 2 

Stair  builder , j 

t Reported  employer's  name  only,  not  identifiable ; 10  • 

7.  Number  not  reporting  on  employment 80 

8.  Number  of  girls  reporting 444 

9.  Character  of  employment  specified— 21 

Cash  girl g 

Dressmaker _ 2 

Messenger ’ 2 

Nurse  girl — i„ 3 

Office  assistant—* 2 

Packer . 1 * ^ 

Sales  girl r 5 

Waitress j 

10.  Mercantile  establishments,  character  of  employment  not  specified—  57 

Cijndy,  chewing  gum 2 

Dry  goods,  department  store * 13 

Five  and  ten  cent  store ! ■ q 

Fruit  and  vegetable  canning,  preserving,  bottling 17 

Hardware 4 

Importers 2 

ladles*  garments " 4 

Lithographer ; 2 

Millinery v 8 

Seedsman,  florist 2 

11  Factories,  character  of  employment  not  specified 82 

Bags — 12 

. Baskets  — -1 . : j 

Cigars — — 1— 2 

Electrical  supplies. ^ 2 

Knitting  mill ; _ ; __ 4 

Neckwear , ; 4 . ; 

Overalls 4 

Paper  boxes.'. __  4 

Perfumes j / 

Shirts . 2 

Sugar  refinery — *.  4 

, • Watyt*  — 1 . '■  ■ is  Li 
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12.  Miscellaneous 


11 


Apprentice,  not  specified. 

Bnkery «&. 

Exposition . 


2 

4 


Laundry. 
Printing . 


3 

„ 2» 


13.  Number  not  reporting  on  employment. 

14.  Summary : , 

Number  of  boys  reporting 

Number  of  girls  reporting 


Total  number  of  holders  of  certificates  reporting. 


In  tho  cnst?s  of  150  boys  and  21  girls  the  character  of  employment 
is  reported,  and  tlicsc  are  therefore  grouped  separately,  ns  are  also . 
80  boys  and  23  girls  who  make  no  report  and  10  boys  who  report 
name  of  employer  only.  The,  analysis  of  tho  remaining  cases  into 
mercantile  establishments,  factories,  trades,  etc.,  is  not  wholly  satis 
factory,  and  yet  is  serviceable  to  an  understanding  of  the  conditions. 

Combining  the  cases  of  150  boys  in  Group  2 with  132  boys  in 
Group  3,  and  28  boys  in  Group  4-  with  49  boys  in  Group  5,  it  appears 
that  of  449  boys,  282,  or  C2.4  per  cent,  found  their  first  employment  in 
mercantile. establishments  and  77,  oy  17.2  per  cent,  made  their  begin- 
ning in  the  trades  and  industries.  (Sce  Figurc  74.) 

• Combining  tho  cases  of  21  girls  in  Group  9 with  57  girls  in 
Group  10,  it  appears  that  of  144  girls,  78,  or  54.2  per  cent,  found  their  - 
first  employment  in  mercantile  establishment  and  43,  or  29.9  per  cent, 
made  their  beginning  in  factories. 

While  tho  number  of  cases  involved  is  small  from  a statistical  point 
of  view,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  (1)  a larger  proportion  of  boys 
than  of  girls  find  employment  in  mercantile  establishments;  (2)  a 
larger  proportion  of  girls  than  of  boys  find  employment  in  fac- 
tories; (3)  only  an  inconsiderable  number  of  girls  left  school  to  enter 
domestic  employment — three  as*  nurse  girls,  one  as  waitress,  two  as 
dressmakers.  , 

The  wide  range  of  variety  in  places  of  employment  suggests  the 
ease  with  which  young  persons  may  gain  a foothold  fn  wage-earning 
occupations  in  San  Francisco.  More  extensive  investigations  which 
have  been  made  in  other  cities  show,  however,  that  employments  open 
to  young  people  under  18  years  of  age,  and  especially  to  those  who 
are  not  high-school  graduates,  are  for  the  most  part  casual,  unskilled, 
poorly  paid,  and  without  definite  promise  of  advancement  to  respon* 
sible  and  desirable  positions.  , . ’ . * * 

Every  careful  study  in  this  field  has  served  to  emphasize  the 
importance,  from  the  point  of  view  both  of  tho  community  and  the 
individual  worker,  of  (1)  prolonging  the  period  of  education  at 
least  to  the.. completion  of  the. high-school  course;  (2J  postponing 
the.  entrance  into  wage-earningfcfe  until  the.  individual  is  siiffi- 
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CONCLUSION.  ( ' 

Th©  steps  to  b©  followed  in  the  development  of  a program  for 
vocational  education  may  be  analyzed  ns  follows:  (a)  Vocational 
guidance,  (b)  prevocntltonal  education,  (o)  vocational  schools.  So 
far  ns  these  terms  are  concerned,  it  may  be  said  that  the  first  two 
have  not  yet  received  universal  approval.  Since  no  other  terms 
that  seem  more  suitable  have  as  yet  been  suggested,  they  aw  used  liens 
siinpjy  to  designate  certain  types  of  educational  activity  now  in 
process  of  development  ' ^ . - 

VOCATIONAL  OUTDANCE.* 

One  of  the  signifir  phases  of  recent  progress  in  education  is  in 
th©  development  of  a type  of  school* or  department  designed  to 
assist  boys  and  girls  of  approximately  th©  12  to  1C  yeflrs  old  period 
•,  * better  understanding  of  their  own  abilities,  of  the  opportunities  " 

afforded  by  the  demand  for  those  who  can  do  the  world's  work,  and 
of  the  best  possible  tise  to  be  mnde'of  such  abilities  and  such  oppor- 
tunities from  the  point  of  view  of  the  life  career.  When  work  with 
this  object,  in  view  has  been  undertaken  in  a more  or  less  formal 
way  ns  a‘  form  of  classroom  study  and  through  individual  confer- 
ences between  teacher  and  pupil,  with  or  without  visits  to  indus- 
trial and  commercial  establishments  -and  individual  studies. and 
researches,  it  has  been  referred  to  ns  “ vocational  guidance.” 

The  importance  of  this  type  of  work,  when' conducted  by  properly 
prepared  teachers  nrid  directors,  and  the  practical  value  of  tlio  results 
achieved,  have  been  demonstrated  in  numerous  localities. 

.It  is  recommended  that  the  work,  which  has  been  59  well  begun 
in  a few  centers  in  the  San  Francisco  schools,  be  encouraged  and 
\ extended  ns  rapidly  as  suitnble  persons  can  be  found  or  prepared  to 
direct  it. 

As  recommended  elsewhere,  the  responsibility  for  the  work  in 
vocational  guidance  should  lodge  primarily  with  tho  same  school 
officer  who  has  charge  of  the  work  in  mnnunl  arts  and  vocational 
subjects,  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  unity  of  aim  and  epordination 
of  effort  in  these  closely  related  fields. 

r REVOCATION*  L EDUCATION.  * • 

When  the  studies  in  vocations  are  developed  to  the  extent  that 
special  equipment  is  provided,  so  that  the. student  may  participate 
■in  practical  shop  and  laboratory  activities  on  real  projects  selected 
from  a number  of  typical  or  fundamental  vocations,  with  a suffi- 
cient amount  of  time  assigned  to  the  practical,  work,  it  is  believed 
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* may  a^°  *°  ^onn  f°r  Himself  an  intelligent  relative 
e^^Bl(y)f  his  fitness  for  the  various  types  of  vocation  in  which  he 
thus* engages,  as 'the  basis  for  the  choice  of  a life  career.  Talsuch 
special  school  or  class  1ms  been  given  the,  title  of  “ prevocational 
school  ” or  “ prevocational  class.” 

The  prefix  u pre  ” implies  a special  kind  of  training  that  precedes 
vocational  training,  and  hence  is  not  itself  vocational  It  is  de- 
signed for  the  young  person  who  has  not  y£t  made  a choice  of  voca- 
tion. or  a choice  among  several  opportunities  for  vocational  educa- 
tion that  are  offered,  and  who  is  presumed  toirectfve  therefrom 
definite  assistance  in  the  making  of  such  choices. 

The  latter  part  of  tho  term,  “vocational,”  implies  a considerable 
variety  of  activities  and  a broad  outlook  into  possible  future  careers! 
In  order  to  be  entitled  properly  to  the  use  of  the  term,  a prograrfi  for 
prevocational  education  should  embrace  a variety  of  activities  suffi- 
cient to  include  some  representation  of  each  of  the  important  groups 
of  possible  vocations,  from  among  which  it  is  assumed  that'a  choice 
is  to  be  made.  Tlicro  should  be  included  something  corresponding  to 
the  introductory  phases  of  oach  of  the  main  subdivisions  of  voca- 
tional education  (professional  agricultural,  commercial,  industrial, 
and  home  making),  the  opportunity  to  enter  upon  a definitely  voca- 
tional course  in  some  one  of  which  presumably  will  be  open  a9  soon 
as  a choice  can  be  made. 

The  importance  of  practical  work  in  the  field  is  realized  by  reflect- 
ing upon  the  increase  in  tho  efficiency  of  the  vocational  school  that 
would  follow  from  limiting  its  efforts  to  those  who  come  to  it  after 
having  made  rational  and  fairly  defined  choices  of  future  careers, 
based  upon  such  trying  out  as  might  be  afforded  in  a broadly  con- 
ceived  prevocational  school.  It  is  the  common  .experience  of  the 
vocational  scnool— whether  the  tragic  school,  the  business  college,  the 
normal  school,  or  the  divinity  school — to  find  that,  many  candidates  . 
apply  for  admission  whose  determination  to  prepare  for  and  to 
pursuG  a given  vocation  is  based  upon  chance  considerations,  rather 
than  upon  an  ascertained  or  demonstrated  fitness  for  success  in  the 
chosen  calling.  * ^ 

In  the  aggregate,  a vast  amount  of  time  and  energy,  and  vas^ sums 
of  money,  have  been  expended  iri  attempts  to  prepare  persons  fot 
occupations  in  which  they  can  not  be  successful  or  contented.'  A con- 
siderable portion  of  this  expenditure  might  be  saved  to  the  indi- 
vidual, to  the  school,  and  to  society,  by  a well-organized  plan  for 
assisting  young  persons  to  “find  themfselvcs.”  . 

^It  is  recommended  that  experiments  be undertaken, specially  in 
the  intermediate  schools,  to  determine  what  types  of  prevocational 
classes  will  be  ipost  helpful  to  San  Francisco  boys  and  girls.  , 
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As  indicated  in  Fable  1C4,  there  are  a number  of  occupation 
reported  in  the  census  for  tv.hich  there  is  a probable  annual  demand 
large  enough,  and  in  which  there  can  probably  bo  found  sufficient 
teaching  material  to  make  practicable  the  organization  of  courses 
of  instruction  with  the  aim  of  preparing  effective  workers.  The  (. 
most  important  of  these,  occupations  may  be  grouped  conveniently  as 
follows: 

1.  Salesmanship  and  business  methods  courses:  Salesmen,  sales 
women,  231;  retail  dealers,  227:  clerks  in  stores,.  74;  total,  532. 

2.  Bookkeeping  and  clerical  courses:  Bookkeepers,  122;  clerics, 
not  in  stores,  107 ; total,  3S9. 

3.  Mechanical  shop  courses:  Carpenters,  150;  chauffeurs,  02: 
total,  24! 

It  is  to  bo  noted  that,  with  one  exception,  the  probable  demand  for 
stenographers  nnd  typewriters  is  less  than  for  any  of  the  other 
classes  of  workers  mentioned. 

It  is  recommended  thnt  tho  initial  steps  be  taken  in  the  develop  , 
rnent  of  practical  courses  designed, to  lead  to  efficiency  in  two  groups ] 
of  occupations:  Salesmanship  and  business  methods,  carpentry  and 
automobile  work.  Experience  with  these  courses  will  be  the  best 
guide  in  determining  what  other  courses  to  add  later. 

It  is  recommended  that  each  course  of  instruction  be  so  organized 
as  to  aim  definitely  at  the  achievement  of  a certain  status  for  the 
graduate  which  can  bo  expressed  in  terms  of  ascertained  require 
meuts  of  commercial  or.  industrial  establishments; 'that  the  entrance 
requirements  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  work  is  done  be 
mnde  sufficiently  flexible  to  encourage  the  attendance  of  fhose  who 
need  the  instruction,  and  can  profit,  by  it;  that,  the  attempt  to  pre 
pare  students  for  college  through  these  vocational  courses  be  defi- 
nitely abandoned;  that  instructors  be  secured  who  have  had  suc- 
cessful and  varied  experience  in  the  occupations  ,for  which  it  if 
proposed  to  prepare  the  students,  nnd  * who  have  special  fitness  for  . # 
the  work  to  be  undertaken. 

It  is  recommended  that  a. plan  be  devised  for  the  organization  of 
advisory  committees,  as  they  may  be  needed,  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  various  types  of  school  and  courses  of  study  thnt  mny  be 
hereafter  determined  upon.  Such  committees  should  include  repre 
sent  a tiies  of  employers  and  workers  in  en'ch  important  group  of 
occupations  for  which  it  is  proposed  to  organize,  courses.  The  com- 
mittees should  be  requested  to  meet  with- the  director  of  vocational  j 
, education  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  standards  and  require- 
ments. planning  courses  of  study  and  methods  of  instruction,  and 
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maintaining  proper  relations  with  commercial  and  industrial  estab- 
lishments and  with  organizations  of  workers. 

It  is  recommended  that  further  study  be  made  of  the  possibility 
further  development  of  opportunities  and  facilities  for  vocational 
education  in  the  evening  schools,  of  establishing  various  types  of 
continuation  classes,  sffort  unit  courses,  and  dulfcseason  courses  for 
flip  benefit  of  wap©  earners.  4 


summary  ok  conclusions  and  recommendations, 
vocational  outdance. 

rite  work  which  has  been  begun  in  a few  centers  should  be  en- 
couraged and  extended  as  rapidly  as  suitable  persons  can  be  found 
or  propnrcd.to  direct  it 

1 he  work  in  vocational  guidance,  the  manual  arts,  and  vocational 
subjects  should  be  developed  under  a broad,  progressive  policy,  in- 
suring unity  of  aim  and  coordination  of  effort  in  these  closely  related 
fields. 

P8EVOCATEOXAL  EDUCATION. 

In  recognizing  the  prevocational  aim  in  gradesWen,  eight,  and 
oine,  there  should  be  provided  a variety  of  activities  sufficient  to 
include  some  representation  of  each  of  the  important  groups  of  pos- 
sible vocations  from  among  which  it  is  assumed  that  a choice  is  to 
be  made. 

A complete  plan,  when  finally  worked  out,  should  include  the 
introductory  phases  of  each  of  the  main  subdivisions  of  vocational 
education:  Professional;  agricultural,  commercial,  industrial,  and 
home  making. 

The  existing  facilities  for  manual  training,  fine  arts,  home  eco- 
nomics, etc.,  should  be  utilized  a a the  basis  for  developing  prevoca- 
tional courses. 

Experiments  should  be  undertaken,  especially  in  the  intermediate 
schools,  to  determine  what  types  of  prevocational  classes  will  be 
most  helpful. 

VOCATIONAL  education  . 

Special  vocational  courses  should  be  developed  in  salesmanship, 
business  methods,  carpentry,  and  automobile  work. 

The  development  of  further  vocational  courses  should  be  based 
on  actual  experience  with  theta  courses. 

Each  vocational  course  should  aim  definitely  at  the  achievement  of. 

* certain  status  for  the  graduate  which  can  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  ascertained  requirements  of  commercial  or  industrial  establish- 
ments. , 
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The  entrance  requirements  and  the  conditions  under  which  the 
work  is  to  be  done  should  be  made  sufficiently  flexible  to  encourage 
the  attendance  of  those  who  need  the  instruction  and  can  profit  by  It 

The  attempt  to  prepare  students  for  college  through  these  voca- 
tional courses  should  be  definitely  abandoned 

.Instructors  in  vocational  courses  should  have  had  successful  and 
varied  experience  in  the  occupations  for  which  it  is  proposed  to  pre- 
pare the  students,  and  should  have  special  fitness  for  tho  work  to  be 
undertaken. 

Advisory  committees  should  lx*  organized  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  various  types  of  school  and  courses  of  study  that  may 
be  determined  upon.  These  commit  toes  should  include  representa- 
tives of  employers  and  workers  in  each  important  group  of  occupa- 
tions concerned. 

Further  study  should  be  made  of  vocational  courses  for  the  even- 
ing schools,  continuation  classes,  short  unit  courses,,  rind  dull-senson 
courses.  ■ 


‘ Chapter  XV.  . 

EDUCATION  OF  THE 'IMMIGRANT. 

\ 

TIDE  OF  lMMIGKATlON. 

San  Francisco  in  common  with  other  great  cities  of  the  country 
has  profited  much  in  its  economic  development  from  the  advent  of 
the  immigrant.  From  the  golden  days  of  ’ID  down  to  tho  present, 
Siur  Francisco  has  been  the  goal  of  travelers  from  all  the  world* 
They  have  come  in  sailing  vessels  around  the  Horn,  in  the  slaw- 
moving  prairie  schooner,  by  rail,  or  by  steam,  from  the  continents 
that-  border  the  Atlantic,  ns  well  as  from  tho  lands  of  the  Orient, 
until  San  Francisco  to-day  is  one  of  the  cosmopolitan  cities  of  tho 
world.  As  the  Fast  meets  the  West  at  Suez,  so  the  West  meets  the 
Hast  at  San  Francisco,  although  since  the  advent  of  tho  new  regime 
in  China  with  its  consequent  dress  modification,  much  of  tho  quaint 
international  ness  of  costume  of  the  old  San  Francisco  has  disap- 
peared. 

As  ono  follows  the  list  of  city  officials,  or  runs  through  tho  names 
of  persons  prominent  in  business  and  civic  circles,  one  realizes  some- 
thing of  the  debt  that  San. Francisco  owes  to  foreigners.  These  were 
people  of  the  old  immigration,  when  the  process  of  assimilation  pro- 
ceeded naturally  and  steadily,  when  the  stranger  of  his  own  accord 
learned  our  language  and  adopted  our  manners,  customs,  and  stand- 
ards of  life.  A\  it  1 1 the  change  in  the  character  of  the  immigrant  tido, 
however,  camo  new  peoples  less  inclined  to  what  might  bo  called 
automatic  assimilation.  It  is  this  new  population  which  gives  rise 
to  the  immigrant-education  side  of  the  survey.  What  is  the  character 
of  this  group,  and  what  forces. are  operating  to  meet  the  new  situa- 
tion occasioned  thereby? 

. A study  of  the  census  reports  shows  the!  following  facts  with 
reference  to  the  population  of  San  Francisco,  Tablo  178: 

Tabus  178. — Population  and  nativity. 

rortXATlON. 


Total  population.  1010 ; 410,012 

1000 — ; 1. 312,782 

1800 — 2M.007 


NfAtlVITT. 


Cbtotfs*  mm 
1900. 
1890. 


to,  m 

18,954 

m m 
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74. 180 
21.6 
43,785 
14  4 


Incretiiio,  1900-1910  . . . ..  : . . 
l*er  wnl  of  InnvtiNO  ...... 

torrMiw,  1899-1901!... 

Per  cent  of  liirmiw* 


1000.. 
iswt. . 


4.  MS 
1;  781 
BOO 


Sumter.  nnL 
.113.330  27.7 


Null**  wlilio — Foreign  or  tulii^l  luirenfage.  1010. 


1000 


. S3.  338  24. 4 

■ 133,781  S&0 
--  137. 350  4a  1 
- 107.203  2i  7 
..  40.488  n.2 

..  130. 874  31.  4 
. - 104. 204  30. 4 


Smiv  of  Uio  facts  relating  tu  the  .distribution  of  population  a* 
regards  color  or  race,  parentage,  nativity,  a*  well  as  inability  to 
speak  Engliah  for  1000  and  1010,  are  shown  graphically  in  the 
diagram,  figure  75. 


Nrikmg  changes  are  thus  evident  in  the  character  of  the  oriental 
population.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  Chinese,  from  25  835 
'J®0  *®. **00  and  to  10,582  in  1010,  seems  to  prreage’the 
gradual  disappearance  of  the  Chinese  question  as  an  economic  factor 
m the  life  of  the  west  coast  On  the  other  hand,  the  marked  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  Japanese,  from  500  in  1890  to  1,781  in  1900 
md  to  4,518  in  1910,  suggests  the  appearance  of  a new  economic 
problem.  Corresponding  figures  for  the  whole  State  are  even  more 
significant  Whereas  the  number  of  Chinese  has  decreased  from 
72,4.2  in  1800  to  304148  in  1910,  the  number  of  Japanese  has  in- 
creased from  1,147  to  41,350  during  the  same  years.  It  is  worthy  to 
note  in  passing  that  the  attitude  in  some,  quarters  toward  the 
.lapanese-particularly  on  the  part  of  the  labor-union  group-sewns 
decidedly  more  temperate  than  it  was  a few  years  ago. 


From  these  census  figures  stated  above  it  is  apparent  that  the 
(oreigii-boni  white  group  is  the  largest  single  element  in  the  popu- 
lation of  the  city,  for  there  are  130,874  who  fall  in  that  category,  as 
opposed  to  .1154250  native  white  of  native  parentage*  107.293  native  > 

46.488  native  white  of  mixed  parent- 
age.  What  difference  of  treatment,  if  any,  appears  in  the  conduct  of  V< 
toe  school  on  account  of  this  race  inheritance  will  be  discussed  in 
subsequent  pages:  * 
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The  distribution  of  the  130,874  foreign-born  whites  appears  in 
Table  170. 


Table  1*0. — &an  Francisco — Distribution  of  forciyn-bom  white  population 
according  to  country  of  birth.1 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

Country.  ' 

* 

Number. 

Per  cent  of 
total  for* 
elgn-bora 
wbito. 

Per  cent  of 
foreign* 
born  white 
children  Id 
schools.^ 

Australia 

Austria ; 

1,347 
4,641 
474 
> 6, 6s7 
3.116 
9.815 
1.K46 
6.244 
137 
2,274 
600 
1,217 
23,151 
16.916 
1,761 
8,709 
570 
4,640 

6.969 

1.3 
8.6 

.4 

4.3 

2.3 
7.5 

1.4 
4.8 

184 

1.7 
.4 

1.0 

17.7 

12.9 

1.3 

2*8 

.4 

3.5 

2.8 
Q 

Canada  (French)... 

Canada  (other) * 

Denmark 

2.6 

2.1 

8.0 

England .• ; 

Finland , 

France 

Germany , ; , •_ 

■ 4.6 
26.0 

Hungary 

Ireland .* 

Italy *. " 

. iit 

17.0 

Mexico 

Norway ; 

1.0 

Portugal , 

Russia........ •. 

Scotland 

3.2 

. 3.3 

Sweden 

m W 

A 1 

Switzerland 

2*587 

O A 

1.9 

Wales 

*401 

3.938 

«*v 

.3 

9 A 

Others*. 

Total ». 

lift  R74  I 

a*  U 
OQ  A 

11.1 

T9.W 

100.3 

* Census,  1010.  • Adapted  from  table,  from  Report  of  the  Immigration  Commission,  v.  33,  p.  292. 


These  census  figures  show  .the  Germans  (24,137)  to  be  the  most 
numerous  of  the  foreign-born  white  inhabitants  of  §an  Francisco,  . 
with  the  Irish  (23,151)  following  close  on  their  heels,  antUhe  Italians 
(16,918)  in  third  place.  English  (9,815),  Swedes  (0,9G9),  French  * 
(6,244),  and  Canadians  other  than  French  (5,087)  form  the  next 
group.  Then  come  Austrians  (4, G41),  Russians  (4,640),  Norwegians 
(3,709),  Scotch  (3,CGS),  and  Danes  (3,118).  _ No  other  nationality, 
is  represented  by  as  many  as  3,000  persons.  While  no  figures  are 
available  showing  the  trend  in  population  since  this  last  census  year, 
personal  inquiry  among  the  editor?  of  the  foreign  papers  and  other 
persons  prominent  in  the  foreign  colony  seems  to  warrant  the  belief, 
that  there  has  been  considerable  increase  among  the  Italians.  ,Rus 
einns.  and  Greeks. 

* rOBEION  SCHOOL  K>FCLA*OON. 

Column  III  of  the  abAj^Hte  gives  the  per  cents  of  each  of*  these 
population  figures  in  compMsoti  with  the  -total  number  of  foreign 
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bom  whites  living  in  the  city.  In  ColuimrlV  are  found  per  cents 
representing  the  nativity  and  race' of  fathers  of  pupils  in  the  San 
Francisco  schools  on  a particular  dny  io  December,  1908.  Obviously 
tho  dates  of  record  in  Columns  III  and  IV  are  not  identical,  but  they 
are  sufficiently,  close  to  provide  some  basis  for  comparison.  In  certain 
of  the  nationalities— notably  tho  Germans  and  the  Italians-*wide 
divergence  is  shown.  Such  divergence  indicates  perhaps  a larger 
proportion  of  children  in  tho  population,  or  perhaps  greater  regu- 
larities in  tho  school  attendance.  Certain  other  peoples— especially 
tho  English  Canadians,  tho  Norwegians,  and  the  Swedes— show  a 
considerably  smaller  proportion  in  school  than  the  population  of  the 
^city  would  appear  to  warrant.  r 

Tho  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  population  of  San  Francisco 
may  bo  readily  seen  from  Tabic  180,  which  shows  tho  rank  of  the  city 
in  the  foreign-born  population  of  certain  linguistic  groups  among 
the  cities  of  the  country  having  over  100,000  population.  It  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  at  the  time  of  the  census  of  1910  San  Francisco 
was  the  eleventh  city  in  size  in  tho  country. 

# 

Tabuc  o/  San  Francisco  m foreign  bom  population  of  certain  tin- 

guxstieffroups  among  cities  having  100,000  inha  touts  or  over. 


Chinese ; 1 

Finnish 2 

Japanese 2 

Danish 8 

Spanish 8 

Greek 4 


Albanian c 

French ‘o 

Italian 0 

Norwegian 0 

Slovenian 0 

Portuguese 7 


Swedish 7 

Russian 8 

Dutch  and  Frisian...  10 

German u 

11 
11 


Syrian  and  Arabic.. 
Turkish.! 


The  last  authoritative  analysis  of  tho  racial  distribution  of  San 
Franpisco  school  children  is  found  in  the  voluminous  report  of  the 
• Immigration  Commission,  1910.  In  many  respects  this  is  unsatis- 
factory for  this  present  discussion,  since  it  covers  the  number  of 
pupils  enumerated  as  being  in  actual  attendance  on  a.  specific  day 
early  in  December,  1908. 

The  distribution  of  pupils  in  San  Francisco  schools  by  races  is 
given  in  Table  181.  In.  this  table  distinction  is  made  between  the 
pupils  having  native  and  those  having  foreign-bom  parents,  and 
among  the  latter  special  mention  is  made  of  the  individual  races 
which  have  as  many  as  200  representative*  in  the  school* 

‘ S«n  Francisco  is  nsllf  the  third  French  city  of  tho  country,  because  In  Fall  Blew 
apd  Lowell,  ranking  second  and  third,  respectively,  the  French-speaking  population  Is 
slmost  exclusively  French  Canadian.  ' * population  is 
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Table  181. — Nativity  of  school  children. 


Pupils. 


literal  hatlylty  and  raw  of  father  ol  pupil 

Public  schools. 

I"  • • - 

Parochial 

schools. 

• 

| Number.  | 

Number. 

Per 
; cent. 

Native-born:  * 

WTUte 

i 110. 

1,422 

Negro  and  Indian 

^ j 

Total  nAtivfOwtm 

14,066 

i il 

41.  9 
.2 

’ «■! 

UAtlVt^lJUni . . . . t 

Foreign- bom: 

Canadian  (other  than  French) 

1 H.H2 

: 42.2 

i 1 A 1 

39 

Chinese 

Danish 

2ro 

1. 5 

1 -8 

English... % 

French * 

Qennon 

452 

1,541 

862 

1.3  . 

4.6 

2.6  , 

35  < 

i“* 

Hebrew,  German..  ! 

Hebrew,  Polish ‘ " i 

Hebrew,  Russian  r t 

1,12* 
. *24 
' 260 

12  3 , 
2.5  . 

.8  .. 

134 



Irish *.** * 

Italian,  North ..** 

Italian,  South 

Norwegian ; 

* Scotch ; 

589 

2,646 

2,274 

1,157 

361' 

634 

1.8  . 
7.9 
6.8  ; 
3.4  I 

}:*: 

*1,222* 
53  ; 
48; 

26 

h|MUI3U  AlQBnC&D,  , 

Swedish 

All  others •••*■! 

Total  (nrnlm.hnrn 

217 

939 

1,749 

.6  '. 
2.8  !. 

6.2  i 

104  f, 

* wMi*  iux  vij^ir onni  • * * # # 

1 

Grand  total 

19,405 

67. 8 j 

1,734 

54.9 

33^  647~j 

100. 0 |“ 

3,156  r 

1 

100.0 

An  examination  of  this  table  for.  the  public-school  attendance 
shows  that  41.9  per  cent  of  the  pupils  recorded  had  native  parents 
and  57.8  per  cent  had  foreign  parents.  Among  the  pupils  of  foreign 
parents  there  is  a considerable  diversity  of  races.  One  race,  the 
German,  stands  out  noticeably  from  the  others  and  is  represented  by' 
12.3  of  the  whole  number  of  pupils.  Next  in  order  of  numbers  come 
the  Italians.  If  the  North  and  South  Italians  be  united  into  one 
group,  they  form  10.2  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  pupils.  This 
race  is  followed  in-  numbers  by  the  Irish  with  7.0  per  cent  of  the 
wiole  number  of  pupils,  but  no  other  race  has  as  many  as  5 per  cent 
of  the  averages.  The  table  terminates  with  a collective  group  “ all 
others,”  which  also  contains  a considerable  number  of  individual 
races.  They  are  : Arabian,  2;  Arn  uian,  3;  Bohemian  and  Mora-  ' 
vian,  72 ; Bulgarian,  4 ; Canadian,  French,-  92 ; Croatian,  12 ; Delmn 
.tain,  16;  Dutch,  78;  Filipino,  8;  Finnish,  61;  Flemish,  2;  Greek,  32; 
Hawaiian,  4;  Hebrew,  Roumanian,  91 ; Hebrew,  other,  265;  Hindu, 2: 

, Japanese.  108;  Korean,  i;  Lithuanian,  4;  Magyar,  70;  Mexican, .57; 
Negro,  4;  Polish,  70;  Portuguese,  81 ; Roumanian,  22;  Russian,  125: 
Ruthenian,  4;  Scotch-Irish,  5;  Servian,  13;  Slovak,  22;  Slovenian 
80:  Spanish,  79:  Syrian.  18;  Turkish,.  8.  and  Welsh,  87. 
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t0°  ““Ch  Weight  8hou,d  **  be  given  this  tableYs  indicating 
♦ Pr°bab,e;  conditions  in  1916,  ,t  presents  strange  facts  regarding  corf 
ditions  at  the  time  the  data  were  collected,  facts  which  probabfy  are 
not  fundomentalJy  different  today.  This  table  shows  the  distribu-V 
tion  of  attendance  at  the  moment  bf  enumeration  to  be  42.2  per  cent 
for  ch,  dren  of  native  parents,  as  opposed  to  57.8  per  cent  for  <S 

.Tf*  li  TfwPaTt&  Reference  t0  the'census  figures  for  1910 
! v!fr  Uih  d,lfffJS  ?°m  the  enumeration  date  noted  above  by  about 
1 •?  h“.  f’  shows  the  P0P“lation  of  native  parentage  to  be 
llo,3«>9,  while  the  population  of  foreign  birth,  together  wfth  that 
where  both  parents  were  foreign,  was  238,167.  Leaving  the  46488 

enti^e'y  0Jt  of  consideration,  we  fee  that  th! 
E «f  nn?re,gn^ ^ parentage  are  more  than  twice  as  numerous  as 
those  «f  native  parentage,  while  the  school  populations  under  these 
captions  are  to  each  other  as  58  to  42. 

This  seems  to  indicate  an  unduly  small  proportion  of  foreign  chih 
dnr.en  "*  (he  .spools  as  compared  with  the  number  of  foreiS-born 
inhabitants  in  the  city.  This  situation  may  be  partially  accounted 

foUw  non.fM  “ “U  ^ °f  the  United  States  with  over* 
100.000  population,  the^per  cent  of  children  under  15  years  of  age  if 

. ’ Wfherea81B  San  Fr“ncisco  it  is  only  18.9,  Portland  being  the 
only  city  m this  group  which  shows  a smaller  proportion,  where  the 
corresponding  figure  is  18.8.  More  significant  still  is  the  proportion 

* ?T  fder  yearS  of  age*  In  San  Francisco 
only  3.1  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  children -fall  within  this  age 

group,  as  opposed  to  6.3  per  cent  for  cities  of  over  100,000  popula- 
tion. Among  other  large  cities  of  the  country,  Louisville  alone  shows 
• smaller  per  cent  of  forejgn-born  children  within  this  age  group.  . 

* < aue  and  grade  distribution. 

The  characteristics  of  the  different  races  as  regard^  age  and  grade  ■ 
distribution  are  shown  in  Table  182,  which  is  based  upon  total  public 
school  attendance  on  a day  early  in  December,  1908.*  Division  bv 
grades,  m view  of  the  large  number  of  elements  concerned,  can  be 
most  conveniently  made  by  u grouping  of  the  elementary  grades  into 
primary  and  grammar  grades.  In  this  form  the  tabic  gives  the'de- 
todsf°r  the  grade  distribution  of  the  pupijs  by  race: 


Table  182.— jfatMtp  and  grade  distribution  of  pupils . 


Gwen)  nativity  and  raoa  of  lather  of 
pupil. 

Number  of  pupils. 

rer  cent.  • 

Primary. 

Gram- 

mar. 

| ni*h. 

Total. 

Pri- 

mary. 

Gram- 

mar. 

High.  , 

Native-born: 

White 

Negro  and  Indian 1 

Total  native-born. 

Foreiftn-borB: 

. Canadian  (other  than  French) 

Chinese 

Danish.... ; 

English 

French 

German 

Hebrew,  German. 

llohrow,  Polish 

Hebrew,  Russian 

Irish..; , 

Italian,  North : 

Italian,  8onth 

Norwegian 

8cntch 

Spanish  American 

Bwedfth 

All  others 

8,044 

*5 

4,m 

21 

1,-088 

14,02? 

?o 

i 

57.3 

72.4 

34.9 

| 27.6 

T.l  , 

8,099 

4,916 

1,088 

1 14,103i 

! 

34.9 

7.7 

240 
238 
249 
850 
533 
3,239 
' 350 

130 
410 
1,G63 
1,710 
1,023 

m 

328 

103 

AtO 

1,122 

202 
24 
' 187 
591 
295 
1,636 
345 
113 
158 
859  1 
1 519  I 

)29  ; 
138 
259 
48 
367 
488  | 

57 
11 
15 
94 
31 
220 
117  : 
12  ; 
20 

■Si 

>1 

45 

6 

42 

132 

270 
451 
1,541 
H59 
4,124 
821 
260 
588 
2,645 
2.264 
1,156 
358 
632  ; 
216 
940  1 
1,742  1 

i 48.1 

87.0  1 

55.2 
5V  5 

62.0 

54.3  l 

43.7 
50.0  i 

69.7 

62.9 

, 88. 5 
564 

51.9 
75.6 

56.4  1 

64.4 

1 -*■**-  *~11 

| 40.5 

1 69 

41.5 

364 
! 34.3 

1 40.2 

410 

45.4 

26.9 

32.5 

22.9 
11.2 

365 

41.0 
(22.2 

39.1 
261 

11.4 

4.1 

81 

61 

86 

81 

14.1 
4.6 
84 
17 

1.1 
, .1 

60 

7.1 

2.3 

4.6 

7.6 

. Total  foreign-born 

Grand  total 1 

11,092  6,383  | 

990  ( 

• 10,365  ! 61.9  1 

33.0 

61 

20,001 

11,299  | 2,078;  33,468  | 60.0 

I 1 

36? 

63 

The  table  shows  that  the  primary  grades  contain  u somewhat 
smaller  percentage  of  all  the  pupils  having  native  \yhite  fathers  than 
those*  having  fpreign  iathers.  The  percentage  of  pupils  in  the  pri- 
mary grades  is  noticeably  high  in  the  case  of  the  Italians,  Chinese, 
and  the  Spanish  Americans.  In  the  grammar  grades  there  is  less 
divergence  between  the  aggregate  for  the  native  born  than  for  the 
foreign  born,. children  of  foreign-bom  parents  being  slightly  less 
numerously  represented  than  those  of  the  native  born.  The  indi- 
vidual races  vary  very  widely.  Many  of  them  have  in  this  grade  a 
number  considerably  in  excess  of  the  proportion  found  for  children* 
of  native  white  parents.  Others  have  very  small  proportions^  notice- 
ably below  those  for  the  foreign  group  as  a whole.  Somewhat  similar 
contrasts  are  given  in  the  high  school.  These  schools  contain  7.8 
per  cent  of  the  children  of  native  birth  and  5.1  per  cent  of  those  of 
foreign  parentage.  Among  individual  races  the  proportion  of  high 
school  pupils  is  very  large  among  the  English  Canadians  and  among 
the  German  Hebrews.  It  is  very  small  in  the  cose  of  Spanish 
Americans  and  Italians. 


FOREIGN  COLONIES. 


Most  of  the  foreign  races  living  in  San  Francisco  are  merged 
physically  in  the  general  population  mixture.  Some,  however,  from 
social  or  linguistic  reasons,  subjective  or  objective,  segregate  them* 
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selves  in  particular  localities  and  constitute  veritable  foreign  col- 
onies. This  is  ^ruo  especially  in  the  case1  of  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Filipinos,  Greeks,  Italians,  Mexicans,  Portuguese,  Russians,  nnd  to 
a certain  extent  the  Polish  Jews.  Such  colonics  create  decidedly 
artificial  barriers  to  the  influence  of  American  manners,  customs, 
standards  of  living,  ideals,  and  language,  and  render  the  process  of 
assimilation  increasingly  difficult  and  slow. 

In-tho  case  pf  the  Filipinos,  Mexicans,  and  Portuguese  the  numbers 
are  fortunately  not  large,  but  the  problem  as  far1  as  these  national- 
ities are  concerned  is  none  the  less  real.  With  the  Greeks  assimila- 
tion is  largely  a question  of  reaching  the  adult  mnles,  for  there  are 
few  Greek  women  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  number  of  children  ot 
school  age  is  thus  remarkably  small  in  comparison  with  the  total 
population  belonging  to  that  race.  On  September  5,  1910,  there 
were  only  28  children  of  Greek  parentage  enrolled  in  the  three  schools 
in  sections  of  .the  city  where  the  Greek  population  is  found,  together 
with  one  or  two  in  each  of  several  other  schools,  according  to  records 
compiled  in  the  superintendent’s  office.  , 


citizen  snip. 

* s 

The  naturalization  status  of  foreign-born  white  males  in  San 
Francisco  for  1910  and  1900  is  shown  in  the  subjoined  Table  188 
and' the  accompanying  diagram.  Figure  70:  . 

Tadle  1 S3 . Foreip n-lxjrn  ichitc  malm  tl  yearn  of  aye  and  over  clarified  ««>= 
cording  to  citizenship  in  San  Francisco — 1900  and  19 JO. 


1910 

1900 

Fer  cent. 

1910 

1900 

Total  number 

Naturalised 

9A  *»7Jt 

* 56, 102 

100  0 

100.0 

Having  first  papers 

10,681 
91  fl~9 

38, 375 
2,157 

48  0 

14  1 

.68.4 
4.  t 

Citizenship  not  reported. 

■ 

a.  6»W0 

160 

6,210 

28. 9 
9.0 

-16.3 

11.1 

A curious  situation  is  presented  here.  The  number  of  naturalized 
foreigners  actually  decreased  between  1000  and  1910.  This  may  be 
explained  by  nssuming  that  many  of  the  foreigners  who  had’ acquired 
citizenship  moved  away  from  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  fire  and 
failed  to  return,  while  the  number  of  subsequently  naturalized  citi-  ‘ < 
zens  was  not  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  exodus.  It  is  not  so  easy, 
however,  to.  account  for  the  remarkable  increase  in  those  who  had 
taken  out  their  first  papers.  Careful  inquiry  failed  to  elicit  any 
satisfactory  explanation  of  this  phenomenon.  It  is  all  the  more  , 
striking  when  one  contrasts  these  figures  with  .the' corresponding,!,’ 
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figures  for  the  State  as  a whole,  and  for  other  important  cities  within 
the  Commonwealth.  ' 

In  California  the  number  of  first-paper  holders  among  the  foreign, 
born  white  population  amounted  to  0.3  per  cent,;' for  Sacramento.- 
7.5  per  cent Los  Angeles,  9.2  per  cent;  and  Oakland,  10.4  per  cent, 
as  opposed  to  14.1  per  cent  in  the  case1  of  San  Francisco.  In  1900 
Jsan  Francisco  occupied  a very  low  position  in  this  feature,  4 2 per 
cent,  as  opposed  to  10.7  per  cent  for  the  State-as  a whole,  whereas  in 
910, 14.1  per  cent  of  its  foreign  born  had  taken  out  their  first  papers, 
in  contrast  with  it. 3 per  cent  for  the  State  as  a whole.  Activity  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  foreign -horn  groups  in  an  effort  to  combat  the 
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10  fcn- K«ad«»-  dtewawa  b««w«.. 

of  ^len.  Hnd  n » TT  ^ ,here  w“  a “«•■>'«  >“««««  In  the  numbor 

/ f a ■ 8 ttnd  number  of  those  who  had  taken  out  first  citizenship  papers. 

prohibition  movement  may  account  for  some  of  these  first-pape. 
declarants,  but  when  all  obvious  factors  have  been  considered  there 
are  still  strange  conditions  to  be  explained 

INABILITY  TO  HPEAK  ENGLISH. 

The  increase  in  inability  to  speak  English  among  the  foreign- borii 
nation  of  Sari  Francisco,  is  a matter  of  considerably  more  con- 
cerri.  From  1900  to  1910,  the,  foreign-born  population  of  the  city 
grew  from  104,254  to  13Q,874.  During  the  same  decade  the  nurnbor 
.of  those,  unable  to  use  the  English  language  more  than  doubled 
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«m°ng  the  white  population,  increasing  from  4,251  to  9,537.‘ 
V lcth*r  thls  peat  change  can  be  accounted  for  under  the  explana- 
tion offered  above  regarding  the  actual  decrease  in  the  number  of 
foreigners  who  hod  taken  out  their  citizenship  papers  (removal  from 
the  city  at  the  time  of  the  fire)  or  whether  it  indicates  a breaking 
down  in  the  unconscious  means  of  assimilating  the  foreigner,  it  is 
impossi  le  to  say.  The  existence  of  a similar  phenomenon  in  other 
cities  of  the  country  suggests  that  the  latter  may  be  a more  potent 
factor. 

While  n.»  figures  are  obtainable 'for  the  number  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  m- San  Francisco  who  can  not  speak  English,  for  Cali- 
forma  the  number  of  the  former  decreased  from  17,593  in  1900  to 
17.09C  in  1910,  and  the  number  of  the  latter  increased  from  4,576 
“i®1*  to  14’471  ,n  191  °-  These  figures  represent,  respectively,,  in 
1910,  47.2  per  cent  of  all  the  Chinese  in  the  State,  and  85.0  per  cent 
of  all  the  Japanese.  Assuming  that,  the  State  ratio  held  true  for 
Snn  Francisco,  there  would  have  been  4,995  Chinese  and  1,581  Jap- 
anese  in  that  city  unuble  to  speak  English  in  1910.* 

In  1910,  therefore,  San  Francisco  had  approximately  6,500  persons 
of  the  yellow  races  and  9,537  foreign-bom  whites  who  were  unable 
to  speak  the  English  language.  Since  that  date,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  Chinese,  the  numbers  in  these  groups  have  probably 
grown  appreciably,  although  no  figures  are  available  for  measuring  . 
this  increase  accurately.  Such  a situation,  with  thousands  of  aliens 
within  the  city  limits,  foreign  in  manners,  customs,  standards  of  liv- 
ing,  language,  and  allegiance,  is  not  civicallv  sane,  economically  wise, 
or  nationally  safe. 

Knowledge  of  the  English  language  is  fundamental  to  any  assimi- 
lation of  . the  foreign  element.  For  this,  at  least,  the  municipality 
has  a certain  responsibility.  Whether  or  not  the  State  and  the  Na- 
tional Government  should  share  this  responsibility  is  a matter  still 
to  be  determined.  Certain  facts  are  undeniable:  These  foreigner* 
are  living  in  San  Francisco.  t They  are  subject  to  city  control,  and- 
accountable  to  the  community  for  observance  of  regulations  laid 
down  by  the  police,  public-health  authorities,  and  other  department* 
of  the  municipal  government.  Although  ignorance  of  the  law  is  no 
excuse,  the  city  can  appreciably  lighten  the  burden  of  enforcing  ite  - 
regulations  if  it  will  offer  the  foreigner  adequate  opportunity  for 
learning  the  language  and  standards  of  the  country,  and  then  will 
secure  the  proper  coordination  of  forces  to  make  it  worth  his  while 
to  acquire  this  information. 

1 See  figure  75,  p.  fi32.  ;'T 

*UQAQei>  the  “*  a89u“ptl0n  corresponding  figures  for  1000  would  hive  been  5,‘400 
•no  80S.  respective)?  t Fpr  erephle  represenfettmi.  see  figure  75.  p.  M2 
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With  thcso  facts  definitely  before  us,  it  is  pertinent  to  inquire  what 
San  Francisco  is  doing  to  meet  the  situation  thus  created. 


ASSIMILATION  PROBLEM. 


The  problem  naturally  presents  two  distinct  aspects:  (1)  What  is 
being  done  for  children  of  school  age'?  (2)  What  facilities  are  pro- 
vided for  persons  beyond  school  age  ? 

For  purposes-  of  this  sy  voy,  in  order  to  ascertain  conditions  con- 
cerning foreign,  children'  of  school  age,  visits  wenTpaid  to  12  day 
schools,  to  wit : Bryant.  Daniel  Webster,  Ethan  Allen,  Garfield,  Jean 
Parker,  Lincoln, -Monroe,  Oriental,  Patrick  Henry,  Rincotopy$% . <( 
ington,  and  Washington  Irving.  ’ While 'foreign  children  are  foiifid;/*  ^ 
in  other  elementary  schools  of  the  city,  the  schools  noted. above  were 
selected  after  consultation  with  the  staff  m the  supcrinteiufeptV office 
as  being  most  typical  of  the  foreign  districts  and  as  in^lu4ing?^^; 

of  tho 'principal  schools  which  foreign  children  frequent,,.  • 

+ ' ' ' 'Tv  • , 7 : * • ; \ . ' 

ENROLLMENT  OF  FOREIGN  * # • »**■ , 

...  >*  s \ • ».  * -.1 
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FAILURE  TO  MEET  PROBLEM. 


in  the  face  of  n problem  si<r  definitely  stated  it  is  pertinent  to  ask 
Jhy  tlic  school  authorities  have  taken  no  formal  steps  to  meet  the 
difficulty.  Further  emphasis  is  thrown  on  the  same  question  by  the 
statement  of  the  health  officer  of  the  city,  who  complains  about  the 
imperviousness  of  some  of  the  foreign  peoples  to  his  efforts  to  enforce 
the  regulations  of  the  board  of  health.  Some  of  this  imperviousness 
arises  from  mere  language  ignorance,  but  some  is  due  to  absolute 
disregard  of  society's  rights.  The  “ Land  of  Labcrtv'’  is  mistake!* 
interpreted  to  signify  absolute  personal  license  to  do  as  one  please,, 
despite  any  public  interest  which  may  be  involved. 

AMERICAN  I/.IXO  THE  HFXOM)  CF.NEIUTION. 

Some  light  is  cast  upon  this  problem  of  Americanization  in  ihr 
«cond  generation  by  data  obtained  from  the  Ethan  Allen  (parental) 
Schpol.  On  September  1,  1010,  41  out  of  57  in  attendance  on  that 
day  were  either  foreign  born  or  the  children  of  foreign-born  parents 
the  majority  being  Italian.  Forty-one  out  of  57  represent  a con 
siderably  greater  proportion  (71.9  per  cent)  than  the  children  of 
foreign  parents  who  are  of  the  total  school  population  in  tile  public 
schools  (57.8  per  cent).  One  should  nevertheless  be  chary  about 
basing  too  radical  conclusions  on  this  difference,  foy  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  American  (children  who  might  be  sent  to  this  parental 
school  escape  this  penalty  altogether  by  transferring  to  a parochial 
school.  Despite  the  large  proportion  of  foreign  children  in  thu 
parental  school,  no  special  efforts  are  put  forth  to  imbtie  the  pupil; 
with  the  true  spirit  or  ideals  of  Americanism,  at  least  so  far  as 
inquiry  at  the  school  or  observation  in  its  classes  could  show 


UONBOE  HCIIOOI.. 


In  contrast  to  the  general  apathy  of  action  in  extra  school  uctivtu 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  tfork  at  the  Monroe  School.  Here  much 
has  been  done  of  a civic  or  social-center  nature  to  utilize  the  resource,- 
of  the  school  for  the  benefit  of  the  neighborhood — a locality  popu 
lated  largely  by  families  of  Italians,  Germans,  French,  Bussians,  and 
Scandinavians.  While  there  whs  only  one  clnss  in  the  evening  school 
for  foreigners  learning  English  last  year,  there  : were  gymnasium 
clubs  for  small,  boys,  large  boys,  and  girls,  classes  in  rug  weaving, 
sewing,  chorus  singing,  and  ukelele  instruction,  Italian  and  Spanish, 
and  a dramatic  club.  These  groups  were  all  full  and  each  had  h 
waiting  list. 


I 
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At  jlie  time  (lie  school  was  visited— August  30,  1010— none  of  this 
class  or  club  work  had  boon  started  in  the  school  building,  although - 
H’luc  of  the  teachers  were  attempting  to  held  their  groups  together 
In  meeting  in  quarters  outside.  The  new  regulations  for  control  of 
neighborhood  centers  proposed  for  1910-17  are  apparently  respon- 
sible for  the  delay  in  organizing  the  work.  Further  discussion  of 
this  proposed  plan  will  be  found  in  another  section  of  the  survey.*  ' 

In  previous  years  efforts  have  been  made  to  gather  a group  of 
Italian  women  in  the  afternoon,  but  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
men  to  the  women  and  girls  going  out  at  all  for  such  purpose*. has 
thus  far  rendered  nil  attempts  of  this  nature  of  little  avail.  Syste-‘ 
main  efforts  to  demonstrate  the  harmless  and  at  the  same  time 
helpful  character  of  these  classes  are  evidently  necessary. 

OBIENTAL  SCHOOL. 

In  considering  the  question  of  Americanizing  the  foreigner 
through  influences  which  play  upon  the  child  in  the  elementary 
school,  one's, thoughts  instinctively  turn  to  the  Oriental  School.  In 
reality  this  is  a Chinese  school,  for  since  the  spring  of  1907  Japanese 
have  not  been  in  attendance.  In  consequence  of  a resolution  of  the 
hoard  of  education  passed  October  11, 1906,  the  boon!  arid  the  super-  i 
intendent  of  schools  were  invited  to  Washington  by  President  Koose- 
tell  to  consider  certain  questions  raised  by  the  Jnpnnese  regarding 
the  operation  of  this  resolution  by  which  principals  were*  directed 
" to  send  all  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Korean  children  to  the  Oriental 
Public  School.”  This  resolution,  was  directly  based  upon  a para- 
graph in  the  State  school  low  which,  in  the  edition  of  1915,  reads 
thus:  ’ 

The  covernlns  body  of  any  school  district  shntl  have  power  • • • la  i 

oialillsb  separate  schools  for  Indian  .children,  and  for  children  of  Chinese  or 
Mongolian  descent.  Whoa  such  se|iarnte  schools  are  established.  Iudlan  Mon-  ' 
pollan  or  Chinese  children  must  not- be  admitted  into  any  other  sobool.-School 
« of  California.  1915,  see.  1002,  par.  3.  j 

This  original  resolution  of  the  board  of  education  was  framed  to 
meet  certain  exigencies  arising  from  the  presence  of  over-age  Japa- 
nese boys  and  youth  among  small  children  in  the  elementary  schools. 
y the  over-age  for  children  of  alien  birth  to  3 years  beyond 

<he  normal  age  for  entering  any  one  of  the  eight  grades  of  the  ele- 
mentary school,  the  board  met  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  situation. 

For  alien  children  affected  by  this  restriction  or  otherwise  deficient  ; 
in  knowledge  of  English,  a number  o>  schools  were  set  apart  where  / 
special  provisions  were  made  for  their  instruction,  and  they  were  / 
not  allowed  to.  attend  other  schools.  Seven  schools  were,  designated7 

” r-1 ' — i - . ■ — ■ / * 

v r 

'•,•038157-177 — <85 


1 See  Chapter  IX. 
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for  this  purpose,  while  the  ungraded  classes  in  five  other  schools 
- were  opened' to  such  alien  children.  In  consequence  of  these  ncgo- .. 
tiations  and  resolutions,  Japanese  children  are  not  found  among  the 
. pupils  at  the  Oriental  School.  / 

r.At  the  time  the  school  was  visited  in  August,  191(5,  there' were  090* 
pupils  on  the  register,  with  056  present  on  that  particular  day.  Of 
thysc.  213  were  born  in  China,  til  were  born  in  continental  United 
States,  and  32  were  born  elsewhere,  or  the  places  Of  birth  were  not 
reported.  This  information  was  obtained  by  tho  investigator 
through  directly  questioning  the  children  in  each  of  the  15  class- 
rooms. Official  records  of  the  school  are  not  kept  in  such  manner  as 
to  show  these  facts,  although  the  principal  has  a personal  record 
which  dilTcrentiutcff  native  and  forcign-liom  children.  Inasmuch  as 
nnmes  were  entered  here  chronologically  according  to  date  of 
original  enrollment,  it  would  have  been  a matter  of  considerable  diffi- 
culty to  obtain  even  from  these  unofficial  records  satisfactory,  infor- 
mation as  to  the  nativity  by  classes. 

One  is  struck  by  the  great  preponderance  of  boys  in  the  school 
(466)  in  comparison  with  the  nutnltcr  of  girls  (229).  There  are 
relatively  few  Chinese  Women  in  this  country,  and  almost  no  .girls 
are  brought  in.  Boys  seem  to  seep  through  from  abroad  despite  the 
care  exercised  by  (ho  immigration  officials, -for  nearly  a third  of  , this 
: school  is  composed,  of  boysr  born  in  China  (213) '-yet  it  is  ..hardly 
possible  that  the  parents  of  all  these  boys  belong  to  the  “ preferred  " 
classes,  i.  e.,  merchants,  students,  travelers.  It  is  interesting  to. note 
that  in  one;  of  the  classes,  which  Was  made  up  entirely  of  boys,  only  * 
6 out  of  33  were  living  with  their  parents,  and  all  but  4-of  these  fel- 
lows were  born  in  China. 


This  school  presents  a striking  instance  of  lack  of  course-of-stiidy 
adjustment  to  meet  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  pupils.  Vet  here.  LVa 
group  which  is  racially  decidedly  homogeneous,  and  thus  presents 
an  unusual  opportunity  for  course-of-study  adjustment  along  racial 
lines.  Almost  all  are  Chinese,  with  a slight  sprinkling  of  Mexicans 
and  some  other  races.  Many  of  these  pupils  do  not  speak  English 
’ when  they  come  to  school,  yet  the  course  of  study  which  they  follow 
(according  to  the  statement  of  the  principal  of  the  school)  /is  the 
regular  course  prepared  for  the  elementary  schools  of  San  Francisco." 
- With  the  language  handicap  which  weighs  heavily  upon  these 
foreign  children,  it  j|s  difficult  to  see  how  the  regular  course  of  study 
^ Jh^  chBracter.  of  the  or  l English  in’..; 

^..^.the  eij  i gy  is>  would  n seem  to  strengthen  this  conclusion.  ‘ 

'|r^Pliniltf’nf  fhitt  a flttnr  aelnfo  in  flic  WimeAiuto  a! 


Pupilsr  ef  this  clt  § gave  a flag  salute  in  the  presence  of  the  ihveeti* 

■/$  ' record*  for  thrflrrt  month  lo  tbe  »ehool  1010-17  *1re  G05  trolled  4M 

, i • I , lV'  v /,  V )■  • r,  * 
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gator,  followed  by  repetition  by  the  class  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  United  States.  This  salute  was  performed  in  such  a perfunctory 
fashion  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  catch  a word  that  was 
uttered.  An  effort  was  made  to  ascertain  what  this  ceremony  meant. 
• The  teacher  was  asked  to  indicate  her  best  pupil,  and  the  question 
was  put  to  him.  In  this  particular  case  no  reply  at  all  was  forth- 
coming,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  he  understood  the  English. 
\ a nous  other  pupils  were  asked  the  same  question,  with  only  slightly 
more  favorable  results  on  the  linguistic  side,  but  no  more  satisfactory 
replies  were  received  as  to  the  substance  of  the  question. 

Although  it  may  be  claimed  that  a certain  allowance  should /be 
made  for  the,  strangeness  of  the  questioner,  the  test  is  exactly  ,{he 
same  that  the  individual  pupil  must  face  outside  the  school,  and  •the 
fact  remains  that  these  eighth-grade  pupils  did  not  respond,  whether 
through  language  ignorance  or  through  failure  to  appreciate  or  to 
state  the  significance  of  the  flag  salute  and  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

The  whole  episode  raises  the  question  as  to  the  adaptation  of  sub- 
ject matter  and  methods  to  meet  the  needs  of  different  racial  groups^ 
This  is  merely  a phase  of  the  larger  problem-adaptation  of  courses 
of  study  to  conform  to  varying  individual  or  group  needs— but  the 
discussion  of  this  larger  problem  docs  not  fall  within  the  scope  of 
this  particular  aspect  of  the  survey. 

Admittedly  one  of  the  great  problems  of  Americanization  is  con- 
cerned with  the  second  generation,  where  the  restraining  influences 
of  the  foreign  civilization  are  slotighcd  off  before  corresponding  con- 
aerving  ideals  have  been  built  up  in  the  newer  civilization.  Unless 
the  day  schools — and  chiefly  the  elementary  schools — meet  this  prob- 
lem with  the  younger  generation,  the  ultimate  Americanization,  in 
the.  highest, and  best  sense  of  the  term,  of  the  foreign  infiltration  will 

become  less  and  .less  probable.  f 

. ..  . \ 

* . PUBLIC  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

*» 

The  other  phase  bt  this  assimilation  problem  of  the  foreigner  ap- 
pears in  the  public  evening  schools  maintained  by  the  city.  Cali- 
fornia is  the  only  State  in  the  Union  which  specifically  mentions 
evening  schools  in  its  constitution. 

Th®  public-school  system  shall  Include  day  and  evening  elementary  schools, 

. and  such  day  and  evening  secondary  schools,  • • * as  may  be  established 
by  tlw  legislature  or  by  municipal  or  district  authority.  Th®  entire  jpynqe 
- derived  from  the  general  State  school  tax  shall  be  applied  excluslvelyto  the 
rapport  of  day  and  evening  elementary  schools;  *•  * ‘.—State  School  Law 
of  California,  1918,  extracts  from  institution.  Art  IX.  sec. «,  ' 

The  State  school  law  supplements  this  and  guarantees  a certain 
length  of  yew  wherever  evening  schools  are  established.  Such 


, 
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duration  is  not  expressed  absolutely,  but  in  terms  of  the  day-school 
year  of  the  community  or  district  in  question. 

Boards  of  school  trustees  and  city  hoards  of  education  must  maintain  all 
the  schools  established  by  them  for  an  equal  length  of  time  during  the  year,1 
and  as  far  as  possible  with  equal  rights  and  privileges;  • • ♦ — Sec.  1G19. 

Units  of  average  daily  attendance  wherever  used  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  be  the  quotient  arising  from  dividing  the  total  number  of  days 
of  pupils’  attendance  in  the  regular  full-time  day,  part-time  day,  ami  evening 
elementary  schools  of  the  district  for.  the  school  year  by  the  number  of  days 
school  was  actually  taugld;  In  the  regular  elemontury  day  schools  of  the  dis- 
trict during  *he  year. — Sec.  1S58,  par.  5. 

When  evening  schools  are  established  and  maintained  in  accord- 
ance with  the  above  provisions  and  other  details  of  the  State  law 
the  community  receives  a grant  from  the  State  based  upon  average 
attendance.  Five  per  cent  of  attendance  is  credited  for  each  12- 
minute  period  of.  attendance  per  pupil  in  a part-time  day  or  evening 
> school.  This  works  out  as  50  per  cent  for  2 hours.  In  other  words, 
-for  purposes  of  State  grant  a 2-hour  session  in  the  evening  is  the 
equivalent  of  a half-day  session.  Evening-school  attendance  is 
thus  merged  into  the  general  total  of  attendance,  and  the  State  grant 
is  allotted  upon  qach  unit  of  attendance. 

This  system  of  computation  makes  it  difficult  for  any  community 
in  California  to’ state  the  exact  amount  of  State  aid  received  for  even- 
ing-school work.  Besides  this  average  attendance  grant,  the  sum  of 
$550  is  apportioned  to  each  school  district  for  every  teacher  allowed 
to  it  on  the  regular  basis  of  35  units  of  average  daily  attendance. 
Such  grants  arc  made  by  tlie  county  superintendent  and  are  drawn 
from  both  State  and  couggy  funds.  San  Francisco  being  a “ city  and 
county”  this  responsibility  devolves  upon  the  local  superintendent  of 
schools.  . . 

TEACHING  STAFF, 

While  some  of  the  teachers  on  the  evening-school  staff  began  their 
service  years  ago,  before  the  present  method  of  appointment  was 
in  operation,  all  the  new  appointees  must  conform  to  the  same  stand- 
ards that  are  required  for  day-school  teachers.  This  guarantees  a 
minimum*  teaching  ability,  but  establishes  no  requirement  for  the 
possession  of  any  of  those  special  qualities  which  are  essential  in 
teaclvcrs  of  adult  foreigners.  £ . 

Salaries  are  good,  wdien  compared  with  those  paid  in  the  country 
as  a whole,  for  all  regular  teachers  receive  $55  pet  month  ($65  for 

1 There  Is  no.  little  opposition  In  the  State  to  the  strict  enforcement  of  "this  require- 
ment on  the  ground  that  It  penalizes  counties  which  have  a long  day-school  term.  White 
there^tms  been  no  decision  rendered  covering  this  point.  It  Is  believed  that  the  State 
superintendent  would  rule  that  a pro  rata  allowance  should  be  made  for  evening  schools, 
provided  they  were  In  session  for  120  nights, 'tbel^iuteiulto  school  year,,  to  prevent  a school 
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high-school  and " commercial  classes)  for  a 12-month  year.  'Head 
teachers  in  the  commercial  and  technical  departments  of  the'evening 
high  school  receive  $80  and  $105,  respectively.  Principals  of  1-class 
schools  likewise  receive  $55  per  month,  while  principals  of  the  larger 
schools  receive  fronr$8D  to  $125  per  month. 

At  one  time  the  Board  of  Education  refused  to  allow  a teacher  to 
teach  in  both  day.  and  evening  schools,  presumably  in  pursuance  of 
the  provision  of  the  charter1  which  forbids  a person  holding  two 
salaried  offices  under  the  city  and  county  government.'  While  the 
justification  for  this  provision  is  thoroughly  general;  there  is  a ^ 
peculiar  reason  operative  in  the,  case  of  teachers.,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  ordinary  person  to  teach  5.  or  6 hours  per  ^ay  arid  2 hours  in 
the  evening,  in  addition  to  the  necessary  preparation  for  all  these 
classes,  and  be  fresh  for  work  in  both  instances.  One  school  service  I 
or  the  other  is  bound  to  suffer.  It  is  quite  immaterial  whether  the 
day  teaching  is  do'hc  in  public  or  private  schools,  in  San  Francisco 
or  outside.  According  to  members  of  the  school  board  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  day-school  teachers  of  the  trans-Bay  region 
are  teaching  in  San  Francisco  evening  schools. 

San  Francisco  hag  a .unique  opportunity  to  put  its  evening-school 
staff  on  a firm  basis  of  professional  competency.  At  the  present 
time,  the  evening-school  teachers  are  admittedly  not  equal  to  those  in 
the  day  school  on  the  average.  This  is  quite  to  be  expected  in  view 
of  the  higher  salary  schedule  prevailing  in  the  day  schools.  Most 
of  those  who  are  in  teaching  as  a profession  naturally  obtain  trans- 
fers to  the  day  staff  whenever  possible.  Inasmuch  as  the  State  law 
recognizes  an  evening  session  ns  tlie  equivalent  of  half  a day  session  j 
for  average  attendance  grants,*  the  city  is  in  position  to  carry  this 
recognition  a step  further. 

Barring  the  case  where  technical  subjects  profit  by  the  employ- 
ment of  persons  actively  pursuing  such  technical  work  during  the  * 
'day,  all  teachers  in  evening  schools  should  be  professional  teachers, 
present  or  past,  preferably  those  in  the  city  school  system,  but  no- 
body should  be  allowed  to  tench  all  day  and  during  the  evening  as 
well.  There  should  be  no  differentiation  of  qualification  between 
evening-school  and  day-school  teachers,  either  in  theory  or  in  prnc-x/ 
tice.  All  should  be  on  the  regular  staff  and  should  teach  morning 
and  afternoon,  morning  and  evening,  or  afternoon  and  evening;  in 
any  case  receiving  therefor  a full  day’s  salary.  . • • 

Not.only  would  this  put  the  evening-school  force  upon  a more  sub*  " 
stontial  professional  basis,  but  so  long  as  the  teachers  were  recruited 
from  tkpee  working  in  elementary  schools  an  actual  economy  would 
mult.  *At  preseht  the  evening-school  teacher  is  paid  $55  per  month 

* Art.  xyi,  sec, 4,  edition  1015.  p.  li>7-8.  * 
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forhnlf-timework.  At  the  same  time,  the  maximum  salary  in  Ijuj'’*' ~ 
elementary  school,  reached  after  seven  years’  teaching  in  the  public 
• schools  of  San  Francisco,  ranges  from  $97  to  $102.  In  other  words, 
the  evening-school  teacher  for  admittedly  less  effective  work  19  paid  .1 
on  a basis  of  $110;per  month,  or  from  $8  to  $13  per  month  jriOre  thsfc|% 
the  maximum  Salary  paijjf  in  day  schools.  When  one  considers  tbit 
not  all  the  evening-school  teachers  would  be  upon  this  maximum.# 
basij^  a rtal  economy  must  obviously  be  possible. 

' RVENIxb-8CHOOL  INSTRUCTION.  /.’"v; 

Evening  clashes  in  San  Francisco  are  now  conducted  in  16  different  v 
. schools'.  .Only  7 of  the  schools  have  classes  distinctly  for  foreigners^?- ' • 

:■  •Jlbough  one  other,  the  Bernal,  reports  a foreign  group  among  its 
.regtifar  pupils.  Below  will  be  -found  a list  of  the  evening  schools 
^ported,  with  indications  of  the  character  of  the  work  ffered  in 
each,  Table  165:  . ; " 

Table  186. — Type*  of  work  in  San  Francisco  eveliing  schools. 


Schools. 


Bernal 

Commercial  Evening.... . 
namfu  ..a*:;;  •• 

Hambowt 

Irving  m.  Scott . ..... 

Jran  Parker.  ...^U 

ywnto 

M . *nroe  

Na vlgal Ion  . ^ v. , 

, North  BeacbV>^«. : 

Pnrtola  . . . 

— .. 

Sheridan. I !!!!*!!!! 

SHfrmnn. » **•••*••••**•  **• 
Washington.^;..'... 


Classes. 


Elemen- 

tary. 


X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 


X 

X ' 
X 

X . 

.•r 


— ' 1 Uomeetlc  sconce  subjects, 

i Commercial  subjects. 


Secondary. 


Ehgllsh  for 
foreigners. 


X 

X 

X 


x« 


X 

X 


-Technical. 


X> 

X» 


X ■ 
Xt 


X' 


/Navigation. 

4 Two  evenings  per  week. 


J<-'  COM  feVE^TNit  fjlEHOOT.. 


At  the  Commercial  JBvening  jSehbpl^  Fell  and  /rankljn  Streets, 
..;-...iither%ore  two  clnsses'for forpipiers.  learning  Englishman  elementary 
f?~;'wopd.-8^ ;rtd'  ncedj  with  an  official  enrollment  of  53  and  45,  respectively^ 

school  year,1916-17.  Tlieseclttsses 
-^nuyufil  ly -'  Antellijgiimt:' 
Siberia  largely 
ar'yesr.  Most  of  them  are 
80  that;  rapid  progress 

jffe: 


PH  „ 

sSm  * 


jppppw—  . ' , " ^.■;s ~ , ” V'.  1 ■ .ft-.! . ■».  rr I . .! j ^ „ l,a>;» 
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adaptation  of  the- vtoll-knowii . .direct 
. „m^od^iin^dc^Tiininia£e'  teaching.  “ " 


result  of  the 

, ;r...  r/  _ ,.  _ > :.  ....  ,..  .advanced ..... 

; jr$#tinate|y,'  none  of  tkSTegular  S^te' jifeita  tyijs  foamd, .'ih6ap"'’v' 
.V  pjnec?  hefng  supplied  by  M<ih'  feiOlts  es-  JB^a'fio^tsh ; A ' 

Plass,  Ci vicdvfor Atfi^ifcaris . sn.;.tlie;;^a;|ifi^j  and  thp  jijhgA' 


- These' . pupils  - showed'  remarkable  cdtmnand'  pf  ''.Ppglish  ordering 
tlie  feed  been’  in' ';!A4fhSirt^’;:''-Ia  this  school  - 

systematic  grading  scheme  jhin  operation.  ....  "‘  , - T 


HAMILTON  SCHOOL. 


The  Hamilton  School,  Geary  Street  between  Scott  and  Pierce  ", 
Streets,,  has  two  regular  clashes  for  fprgighers,  and  one  other  class  ” 
wlpch  enrolls  spme  foreign  pupils.  This  last  is  a real  angraded 
Cla^s..  Although  theoretically  the  firstffcfro” classes  represent  a b^gin- 
.jtter?vgnd  an  advanced  group,  inquiry.  , in i.flSe  Classrooms  failed  to 
.show  any  strict  differentiation  ft-lojjg  fhgt  line,  Bo^h  classes  had 
beginning  pupils,  and  both  haA  pupife  wtto^ere^pctjtlie  same  class 
last  spring,  jho  official  enrollment  fog  Apgbst,  shewed  62  and 
71  pupils,  respectively,  hi  the  two  c|4^es,r^ItteUgh  the  actpiAnam-. 
her  present- on  two  evenings  at  the ^ moirieurfewhen  JhespAlas^^^;''^ 
visited  showed  28  and  Sff  for  one  class,  and'  28  add  3.4 
class.  * - ' ■'"  . A;  /"  •/,  ? y ,i. 

As  far  as  attendance  is  copo#fep:'these 
sentative,  for  the  official  Stafe 
month  were  16  and  17.3,  respectively.  I|«Oiti?d 
State  attendance  in  evening  schools  for  purposes  of  Wcbrd  and^tmtjw 
is  half  the  actual  attendance,  aii  evej||sig  session  being  f^{koned,‘^i(pr 
half  a school  day.  Both  these  .gf^tsp^  wept  decidedly igljernational 
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he  C,7drtIy  neglected  to  rec0rd  a'fy  mark,  for  both  these 
pupils  were  called  up  a second  time.  The  teacher  Tailed  to  notice 
the  second  appearance  of  the  same  pupils,  although  barelv  five  min- 
utes had  intervened.  One  man  escaped  by  protesting  that  lie  laid 
just  read  while  the  other,  a Korean,  had  to  read  his  lesson  all  over 
again.  He  was  marked  this  time.  Three  or  four  of  the  pupils 
(Orienta  s)  were  busy  laboriously  working  out  their  tasks  at  their 
seats  with  the  aid  of  dictionaries.  These  details  are  given  in  order 
to  show  the  character  of  the  work.  According  to  the  statement,  of 

ie  teacher  herself,  practically  all  of  her  instruction  was  of  this  indi- 
vidua  nature.  With  28  or  39  pupils  (the  number  actually  found  in 
this  class  on  two  successive  visits),  the  small  measure  of  progress 
possible  may  be  readily  understood. 

In  another  class,  this  same  individual  method  was  much  in  evi- 
dence. Pupils  were  Called  upon  to  read  one  after  the  other  from  a 
text  which  was  obviously  too  difficult  for  them.  When  each  pupil 
finished,  the  teacher  recorded  a mark,  but  vouchsafed  absolutely  no 
comment  or  correction.  It  was  impossible  to  follow  the  readiim 
without  a text  before  one,  for  the  pupils  did  nothing  but  pronounce 
(or  rather  mispronounce)  a succession  of  words.  Such  a matter  ns 
conveying  an  idea  through  reading  seemed  absolutely  foreign  to  the 
mind  of  everybody  concerned. 

An  extreme  example  of  evening  school  discipline  appeared  at  the 
close  of  a session  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  this  building.  The  class  was 
formed  in  line  for  dismissal  just  ns  though  they  were  kindergarten 
chrldren.  Among  the  pupils  was  one  man  between  50  and  fiflTycnrs 
of  age,  and  another  who  was  apparently  in  the  neighbored  of  70 
years,  yet  they  were  kept  standing  in  line  until  all  the  girts  on  this 
floor  hnd  passed  down  stairs,  and  then  at.  the  stroke  of  the  bell  they, 
too,  filed  silently  out.  Such  instances.ns  this  suggest  a possible  reason 
why  adults  drop  out  of  evening  schools,  nnd  indicate  further  that 
class  control  ns  well  as  methods  and  texts  need  to  be  ndapted  to  the 
maturity  of  the  pupils.  ,. 

HORACE  MANN. 

At  the  Horace  Mann  Evening  School,  Valencia  Street  between 
Twenty-second  and  Twenty-third  Streets,  there  are  two  classes  of 
foreigners,  one  for  beginners  and  one  for  advanced  pupils,  enrolling 
,40  and  39,  respectively,  in  the  month  of  August,  1910.  Greeks, 
Italians?  nnd  Norwegians  were  the  dominating  nationalities  present 
in  the  former  class,  and  Russians,  French,  and  Italians  in  the  latter 
class  on  the  evening  the  school  was  visited.  Grading  at  this  school 
is  somewhat  uncertain.  Formerly  the  teacher  of  the  beginning  class 
have  sent  her  pupil?,  on  to  the  advanced  class,  but  such 


does  not  seem  to  be  the  practice  now*  In  this  lower  class  there  were 
three  fairly  distinct  divisions,  some  of  the  pupils  being  fully  os 
advanced  as  those  found  in  the  so-called  advanced  class. 


LINCOLN  SCHOOL. 


The  Lincoln  Evening  School,  in  the  Hearst.  School  Building,  Her- 
mann and  Fillmore  Streets,  has  only  one  foreign  class,  with  an 
official  enrollment  of  63  for  the  month  of  August,  101G,  and  a»n 
average  attendance  of  20  persons  present,  based  upon  the  three 
evenings  this  class  was  visited.  Last  year  there  was  a total  enroll- 
ment of  200  or  more,  and  two  years  ago  there  were  four  flourishing 
(lasses.  The  board  of  education  consolidated  some  of  these  classes, 
and  rather  disastrous  results  followed.  There  is  crying  need  for  a 
special  teacher  for  the  citizenship  class,  but  for  some  reason  thig 
teacher  lias  not  been  forthcoming.  It  is  impossible  for  one  teacher 
to  handle  beginners  and  citizenship  candidates  in  the  two,  hours 
allotted  to  the  session.  The  teacher  distributes  her  time  to  the  best 
of  her  ability,  but  slack  periods  are  unavoidable,  interest  lags,  and 
'the  classes  can  not  be  recruited  to  desirable  numbers. 

Most  creditable  work  is  being  done  at  this  school.  The  principal 
and  the  teacher  of  the  foreign,  class  have  sent  out  nt  their  own 
expense  personal  invitations  in  response  to  the  notices  received  from' 
the  Bureau  of  Naturalization  at  -Washington  in* an  effort  to  give 
applicants  for  citizenship  some  preparation  for  their  examination. 
When  her  pupils  come  up  for  their  naturalization  examination,  this 
teacher  always  arranges  to  he  in  court  with  them. 

Below  will  be  found  three  notices  sent  out  from  the  Lincoln  School 
last,  spring  which  are  self-explanatory. 


I.\  \ 

San  Francisco.  Cal., 

-•  February  20,  tOfG. 

Hear  Sir:  The  Lincoln  Evening  School,  nt  the  corner  of  Fillmore  and  Her- 
mann Streets,  San  Francisco,  Is  starting  n class  especially  for  foreigners  who 
desire  to  learn  the  principles  of  the  United  States  Government  In  view  of 
becoming  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

School  holds  from  Monday  to  Friday,  from  7 p.m.  to  0.15  p.  m. 

There  are  no  charges;  You  are  cordially  invited  to  Join  our  class. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

Frank  Fenton,  Principal. 

* . . ir. 

\ ,■  • ■ _■ 

San  Francisco,  Cat-,  . 

J lay  */,  i.9/0. 

Pear  Sir:  The  Lincoln  Evening  School,  nt  the  corner  of  Fillmore  and  Her- 
mann'Streets,  Son  Francisco,  has  a class  especially  for  foreigners  who  desire  tof  ;.. 
learn  the  principles  of  the  Uhltecl  States  Government  in  view 61 becoming  s 

iiii  1 . f i ' • -Ja ;• - ; .1- 
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CITIZENS  of  the  United  States.  You  are  cordially  invited  to  Join  the  class.. 
School  holds  from  7 until  9.15  each  evening  from  Monday  to  Friday.  - 


There  are  no  charges. 
Respectfully,  yours,  - 

, Frank  Fenton,  Principal 

III. 

Saw  Francisco,  Cal., 

' * June,  1916. 

.Dear  Sir:  You  are  cordially  invited  to  Join  a class  in  American  Citizenship 
at  the  Lincoln  Evening  School,  corner  of  Fillmorejand  Herimmu  Strega,  San 
Francisco.  School  every  evening  from  Monday  to  Friday,  from  7 p.  m.  to 
9.15  p.  m.  * 

Tills  class  will  tench  you  the  principles  of  our  Government  and  fit  you  to 
become  an  American  citizen. 

There  are  no  charge*. 

Respectfully,  yours, 


Frank  Fenton,  Principal. 


A special  text  in  civics1  has  been  prepared  by  the  teacher  and 
printed  at  her  expense  for  use  in  this  citizenship  class.  Much  more 
might  be  accomplished  in  citizenship  instruction  in  this  school  if  a 
special  teacher  were  availabTe. 


Inst  ruction,  in  English  is  on  a higlier  plane  still,  for  a scries  of 
lessons  has  been  specially  devised  for  use  of  the  pupils  in  this  school 
and  in  part  printed.* *  This  book  is  constructed  along  the  line  of  the 
pupils’  interest,  and  fojlows  the  direct  method  of  instruction,  besides 
containing  full  and  specific  directions  for  using  the  dramatic  method. 

Homemade  wall  charts  supplemented  the  text  and  stimulated  the  ' 
pupils’  interest.  Such  charts  are  extremely  valuable  as  teaching 
adjuncts.  . ' 


. ' * PORTO  LA  SCHOOL. 

At  the  Portola  Evening  School,  Bacon  and  Berlin  Streets,  a class 
for  foreigners  is  conducted  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings,  the 
other  three  evenings  of  the  week  being  given  over  to  an  ungraded 
elementary  school  class  (sixth  to  eighth  grades).  This  foreigirclass 
had  an  official  enrollment  of  18  (about  evenly  divided  between 
Russian  Jews  and  Italians)  for  the  month  of  August,  101G,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  6.  With  minor  modifications  the  regular  day- 
school  Course  of  study  is  followed  in  this  class,  the  first  three  State 
readers  and  the  State  text  in  history  forming  the  basis  of  the  reading 
material.  The  teacher  asserted  that  there  was  no  course  of  study  for 
evening  schools.* 

» Whpeler,  Charlotte:  A Few  Lessons  In  Civil  Government  for  Foreigners.  HUB. 

* Wheeler,  Charlotte : The  7 Book.  No.  1.  Lincoln  Evening  8chool  Method,  1916. 

■Yet  see  Courses  of  Study  for  the  Evening  Elementary  Schools,  August,  1007,  and 
ModMcate*  to  Cotis**  of  Study  for  Elementary  ScMols,  August,  1911. 


8 HERMAN  SCHOOL. 


At  the  Sherman.  Evening  School,  Union  and  Franklin  Streets, 
there  is  one  class  for  foreign  pupils.  This  had  an  enrollment  of  34 
t pup'li-  In  August,  191(5,  with  an  average  attendance  of  11  pupils. 

0*1  the  evening  the  school  was  visited  there  were  15  present,  all 
; Italians.  A substitute  teacher  was  in  charge  of  the  class.  His  youth 
' 'ani1  1“<*  of  experience  called  for  helpful  supervision  and  wise  coun- 
st'l,  which  were  not  provided.  The  lesson  of  the  evening,  taken  from 
the  regular  State  series  first  reader  and  entitled  “The  Hen  and  the 
Rag  of  Flour,”  was  hardly  suitable  for  grown  men  and  tfomen,  what- 
ever their  advancement  in  English.  Such  material  is  a reflection  on 
their  intelligence. 

# 

^ WASHINGTON  SCHOOL. 

At  the  Washington  Evening  School,  Washington  and  Mason 
Streets,  there  were  three  classes  for  foreigners,  with  an  official  enroll- 
ment for  the  month  of  August,  191G,  of  G5,  55,  and  52,  respectively, 
and  jin  actual  attendance  when  the  school  was  visited  of  30,  38,  and 
■ 13.  One  class  was  largely  Italians;  one  was  very  cosmopolitan  in 

its  make-up;  while  the  third  had  many  Mexicans  and  South  Ameri- 
cans, as  well  as  two  Greeks,  one  Chinese,  and  one  Bulgarian. 

So  f«r  as  could  be  learned,  there  is  no  systematic  classification  of 
pupils,  yet  here  they  are  certainly  in  sufficient  numbers  to  warrant 
careful  organization  on  the  basis  .of  ability  in  English.  ‘Apparently 
roither  principal  nor  teachers  knew  of  any  course  of  study  for  even- 
ing schools,  although  they  were  said  to  be  following  the  “regular” 
course  of  study.  Subsequently  it  appeared  that  this  meant  the  day- 
school  course.  The  following  account  of  an  interview  with  the  prin- 
cipal will  suggest  something  of  the  type  of  supervision  which  pre- 
vail^ in  this  school: 

• * * 

Question:  “ Who  makes  the  selections  from  the  day-school  course  for  use  In 
the  foreign  classes?”  Answer:  “I  do.” 

Question:  “Is  this  done  hi  writing?”  Answer:  “No.”  “ * “ 

Question:  “How  do  the  teachers  know  what  to  take?”  Answer:  “I  tell 
them." 

Question:  “ p0  you  do  this  for  every  night?”  Answer:  “No;  I mop  out  the 
work  In  genera l/* 

Question:  “ IIow  did  Mr.  X (n,n  Inexperienced  teacher  who  was  in  service 
the  second  night)  know  what  to  select  for  this  spelling  lesson?”  Answer: 

" Oh,  He  did  It  himself.  He  Is  trying  4 0 find  out  where  they  belong.” 

This  young  man  in  question  had  the  making  of  a good  teacher, 
but  he  was  woefully  in  need  of  careful  and  close  supervision. 

Aside  from  the  schools  noted  above^  there  are  no  classes  for  for- 
eigners in  any  of  the  public  evening  schools  of  San  Francisco.  A 

Of  the 
whites 


lew  scattered  mdmduale ^may, 'however*, be  foupd  in  some 
Other  schopk,  e*  g.,  one  Gepara  and  two  other1  forel^n-boj^ 


at  the  Bernal  School;' one  Mexican  jmd  one  Italian  at  the  Monroe 
Schcol ; one  Chinese,  one  German,;  seven  Italians,  anil  one  other 
foreigner  at  the  North  Beach  Schcol;  one  Italian,  one  Spaniard,  one 
Mexican,  arid  four  French  at  the  Roosevelt  School;  t*to 'Italians  at 
the  Sheridan  School.  All  of  these  speak  English  more  or  less  flu- 
ently, some  of  them  being  already  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but 
in  no  case,  so  far  ns  could  be  learned,  are.  they 'given -any  work 
specially  adapted  to  increasing  their  knowledge  of  American  life  or 
to  improving  thei.qunlity  of  their  citizenship. 

LEAVING  SCHOOL  PROBLEM. 

. San  Francisco,  in  common  with  most  of  the  cities  of  the  country, 
suffeirs  from  irregular  attendance  in  evenitjg-schooi  classes.  No 
, definite  "figures  are  available  on  this  point,  but  according  to  the  luost 
trustworthy  information  furnished  by  the  superintendent's  office 
the  average  attendance  is*w  approximately  50  per  cent."  This  may 
be  accounted  for  in  a single  phrase:  w Failure  to  give  the  pupils  what 
they  want."  In  the  day  school,  regular  attendance  may  be  main- 
tained by  the  purely  objective  force  of  the  compulsory-attendance 
law..  In  the  evening  school  no  such  assistance  is  available.  Attend- 
ance here  is  maintained  entirely  through  the  subjective  force  of  the 
pupil’s  own  feeling.  If  he  gets  what  he  wants,  he  will  come.  Other- 
wise he  will  stay  away. 

Regular  attendance  at  evening  school  demands  a sympathetic 
teacher,  a well-graded  and  steadily  progressing  course  pf  study, 
good  methods  of  instruction,  a vocabulary  which  he  can  use,  subject' 
mattef  which  is  intQresting  to  the  adult  mind,  a class  control  and 
discipline  which  pay  (hie  regard  to  the  fact  that  they  impose  upon 
grown  men  and  women  rather  than  upon  children,  a number  of 
teachers  sufficient  to  allow  for  considerable  individual  hvst ruction, 
dc$ks  and  seats  suitable  for  adult  use*  hours  that  dovetail  with  their 
hours  of  work,  and’ schools- \vithin  easy  reaching  distance  of.  their 
hoities. 

* 

Sbme  of  these  requirements  are  found  in  the'classes  for  immigrants 
in  the  San  Francisco  evening  schools.  Many  of  them  are  not.  The 
whole  problem  of  school  attendance  resolves  itself  into  thfs:  “Make 
it  worth  while  for  thc^&dult  foreigner  to  come,”  and  the  classes  can 
be  filled  and  kept  full.  One  has  only  to  point*  to  the  clubs  at  the 
Monroe  School  or  the  evening  classes  in  domestic  subjects  at  the 
Bernal,  Irving  M.  Scott,  and  Jean  Parker  Schools.  In  these  latter 
Schools,  classes  in  cooking,  sewing,  and  millinery  are  limited  to  25 
pupils  each,  and  in  one  class  there  were  said  to  be  75  on  the  waiting 
list  Women  feel  that  it  is  worth  while  for  them  to  come,  and 
, they  come.  Seasoqal  vnriations  due  to  late  entry  in  the  fall  and 
the  spring  manifestly  can,  not  be  avoided,  but  jnfcdh 
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can  be  done  to  elimiiiate  attendance  irregularity  of  pupils  actually 
enrolled. 


OUTSIDE  OIKSANI RATIONS — YOUNG  MEN’S  CHUISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

Trivatc  organizations  are  actually  coming  in  contact  with  more 
foreign  pupils  than  arc  the  public  schools.  In  1915-10,  for  instance,  / 
the  city  superintendent’s  office  reported  approximately  700  pupils  in 
Knglish-for-forcigners  class?s.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  May 
1, 1910,  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  enrolled  1,047 1 pupils 
In  English  classes  for  foreigners^ 

The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  immigration  secre- 
tary will  throw  further  light  on  the  work  of  this  organization: 


English  Clauck, 


1,  NhhiIhm*  of  schools - -r 16 

2.  Number  of  classes . t 19 

Z.  Number-  cni'tilicd  i 1.047 

4..  Total  attendance; 7,187* 

» 


5.  Ayernge  weekly  attendance-.^ 158 

G.  Number  of  teachers  (10  volunteer  and  7 paid) - x 23 

7.  Subjects  taught : Beginning  and  advanced  English,  using  Robert's  system 

•’.English  for  Coming  Americans."  ", 

8.  Nationalities  represented:  Austrian,  Belgian,  Chinese,  Danish,  English,  Fili- 

pino, Finnish,  French,  German*  Greek,  Hebrew,  '.Hindu,  Irish,  Italian, 
Japanese,  Moxlcau,  Norwegian,  Persian,  Poles,  Kyssiau,  Scotch,  Spanish, 
Swedish,  Swiss.  t 

In  addition^  the  association  conducts  a class  in  citizenship  Which 
meets  e\*ery  Monday  evening  throughout  the  year.  In  191546,  305 
pupils  were  enrolled.  * 

Xot  only  does  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  teach  more 
foreign  pupils  than  the  public  evening  schools,  but  it  maintains  more 


classes,  -Operates  more  centers  where  such  classes  are  held,  employs 
inoi4o  teachers,  supervises  its  work  more  effectively,  and  spends  more 
time  and  attention  in  preparing  thi  teachers  for  their  work.  All  this 
is  possible  through  the  fact  that  the  association  employs  an  immigra- 
tion secretary  and  at  least  one  .regular  assistant  who  devote  all  their  - 
time  to  this  work.  The  budget  for  the  immigration  department 
amounts  to  about  $3,000  per  year. 

In  addition  to  the  formal  instruction  in  English  and  citizenship, 
the  report*  of  the  immigration  secretary  for  1915-16  shows  that 
other  work  of  a more  general  educational  and  social  nature  was  pro- 
moted. A citizenship  reception  was  given  Jiily  4,  1915,  for  all  who 
had  attended  Jhis  school  during  the  preceding  year,  and  was  pri- 
marily intended  for  those  who  had  applied  for  their  second  papers 


...»  It  to  interesting  to  note  the  definiteness  of  this  Information  emanating  :fi 
report  of  (be  Young  Men's  Christian  AMoclatlon  activities  la  comparison  With  *!sj 
nittl]  rOO/-ufaroi*t»<l  I ; Uwpatllc^chooJ  , atbdriUw 
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d"r.i"^the  vear  Thirty-two  lectures  were  held,  with  an  attendance 
of  4,893  persona. 

Chnrehes,  lodges,  settlements,  young  people’s  societies,  Young  Wo- 
men s Christian  Association  cafeteria.  Chinese  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  and  the  association  building  proper  were  utilized  for  this 
purpose.  Socials  were  held  in  the  Italian,  Chinese,  japane.se.nnd  lias- 
Sian. churches  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
English  classes  in  these  centers.  The  International  Club  holds  regu- 
lar monthly  meetings.  The  fourth  annual  Lincoln's  Birthday  Musi- 
cal  and  hoik  Festival  was  held  in  February,  HUG,  at  the  Central 
loung  Men’s  Christian  Association  huiiding,  with  about  175  i>er- 
6ons  participating  .in  the  program,  who  represented  *20  different 
nationalities.  Ten  shop  meeting.-,  have  been  held— four  at  the  Cnion 
*5°n  '' orks.  three  at  the  Otis  Klevator  Company  Slumps,  and  three  at 
the  Illinois  Glass-Works — with  an  attendance  of  over  2,000. 

Although  the  religious  element  was  largely  dominant,  in  these  shop 
meetings,  they  were  nevertheless  for  the  benefit  of  the  foreign  work- 
men. Although  this  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  "work  is 
conducted  in  as  broad  a spirit  as  possible,  any  sectarian  organization 
labors  under  an  unavoidable  handicap.'  The  very  fact  that  Catho- 
lics (Homan  and  Greek),. Orientals,  and  others  of  nonevangelieal 
religious  persuasTons  can  be  gathered  in  its  ql asses  and  brought  into 
its  lecture  halls  is  striking  evidence  of  the  need  of  the  English  in- 
struction that  is  offered.*  How  much  greater  the  chance  of  success 
if  tlris  same  English  -and  citizenship  instruction  could  lie  offered 
under  the  nonsectarian  auspices  of  the  public  schools ! 

Furthermore.  class  instruction  in  these  Young  Mens  Christian  As- 
sociation schools  is  frequently  on  a fee  basis.  Yet  the  foreigner  is 
willing  to  pay  for  instruction  here  despite  the  fact  that  he  ’might, 
receive  similar  benefits  in  the  public. schools  free  of  charge. 

If- these  varied  .lines  of  activity  are  possible  in  the  case  of  a pri- 
vate organization  for  the  benefit  of  necessarily  a limited  number  of 
people  (in  1015— 1C  about  1,300  persons  were  enrolled  in  these  classes), 
ought  one  to  expect  Jess  of  a. great  cosmopolitan  city  with  all  its  non- 
English-speaking  iAhabitants  as  prospective  pupils? 

SETTLEMENTS. 

There  are  two*. regularly  organized  settlements  in  San  Francisco, 
the  Telegraph  Hill  Neighborhood  Association  and  the  People’s. 
Place;  - v 

*Thf  Kutaea’  8ettlcmeat  Nineteenth  tod  Iowa  Streets,  which  was  too od*d  about  IS 
years  aicf  Ik  now  clo»*d.  Alrhoegb  It  ban  s well-cnnnfracted  and  admirably  located  bouae, 
the  buolness  of  the  organisation  has  been  terminated,  and  the  property  Ya  about  to  be 
•old.  From  August  191C,  until  January,  19 14.  a eery  successful  school  was  conducted  , 
Mrs  which  was  patronised  largely  by  Russians  who  Ilea  in  the  neighborhood  and  are- 
amnlored  ln  the  nnton  Imp  waas  ^ m 


•*«nplo*edf  In  the*  Union  Iran  Worlds 

Tv  It  "f  ; ■?,.',  V*  . * ” 
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TKUDG&APH  HILL  RETOHBOEBOOD  ASIIOCIATIOIV. 


Non©  of  the  regular  work  of  the  Telegraph  Hill  Neighborhood 
Association,.  173G  Stockton  Street,  can  properly  be  classed  as  educa- 
tional, save  in  the  larger  sense  of  the  word.  This  is  primarily  a 
social  settlement,  with  highly  important  dispensary  and  clinical  ad- 
juncts. It  is  located  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Italian  quarter,  and 
practically  nil  the  people  it  serves  either  socially  or  medically  are 
Italians.  Classes  in  sewing,  dressmaking,  and  infant  feeding,  as 
well  us  a mothers  club,  have  been  enthusiastically  attended.  It  has 
opened  its  building  to  the  Young  Men  s Christian  Association  for 
its  English  class  for  foreigners.  The  following  quotation  from  the 
la  tot  published  report,  January,  1916,  is  self-explanatory : 

Mitch  to  our  yegret,  the  class  for  Immigrant!)  conducted  here  .last- year  by 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Inks  been  discontinued.  There  Is  great  ueed  for  workers  In  this 
ficitl.  The  majority  of  adults  with  whom  we  deal  are  unable  to  either  read  or 
wt  !**  I heir  own  Imigunge.  During  the  past  year  >ve  have  come  In  contact  With 
tifhvn  tiathuudlties.  This  Illiteracy  Is  a very  serious  handicap  to  them,  as  It 
not  -nly  prevents  their  getting  employment,  hut  does ’much  to  weaken  their 
Intliicuce  over  their  children,  who  feel -and  show  a certain  <*011  tempt  for  their 
Ignorance.  Great  success  is  being  met  with  In  the.  South,  where  negroes  of 
advanml  age  art'  ladng  taught  to  rend  In  what  is  knowu  ns  “moonlight 
schools.*’  H r Hnucb  less  dllhcnlt  It  would  he  to  teach  these  young  liiothers 
and  fathers,  who  uverage  a much  higher  grade  of  Intelligence. 


The  Peoples  Place,  an  incorporated  social  center,  555  Chestnut  ' ^ 
Street.,  in  the  North  Bench  section,  states  its  chief  work  to  be  that 
‘ of  an  ordiifarv  friendly  neighborhood  association  in  a spirit  of 
helpfulness  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.”  It  conducted  an  atjult 
< la>s  in  English  for  foreigners  for  11  months  last  year  (now  meeting 
two  evenings  per  w’cck).  Eighteen  pupils  were  enrolled  (approxi- 
mately three-fourths  men  and  one- fourth  wqmen  in  attendance),  and 
instruction  was  given  in  fending,  writing*  arithmetic,  and  citizen- 
ship. Its  Montessori  class  for  foreign  children  is  also  worthy  of 
la  te.*  Both  the  adult  and  the  Montes.-ifl*i  class  were,  started  because 
the  need  seemed  crying,  and  the  city  was  doing  nothing  along  those 
lines^for  the  people  of  this  neighborhood.  Other  activities  of  the 
People's  Place  include  those  of  the  ordinary  social  settlement,  but 
these  fall  outside  the  scope  of  this  present  inquiry.  Italians  in  gen- 
eral, and  South  Italians  in  particular,  constitute  practically  all  its 
clientele.,  C 


PBOPIJt’8  PLACE. 


OTHER  AGENCTE8. 


According  to  the  statement  of  .Archbishop  Hanna,  the  Cathblic 
Church  is  .conducting  no  itqrk  primarily  for  teaching  English  .to 
foreigners.  All  religious  organizations  in  the  city  were  badly  ^ 
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crippled  by  the  great  fire,  and  the  regular  demands  upon  the  church 
finances  me  such  us  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  such  work  in  tho 
immediate  future.  Parochinl  schools  enroll  a considerable  number 
of  children  from  foreign  families,  but  so 'far  as  could  be  learned  no 
special  attempt  is  made  to  meet  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  foreigner. 

The  Catholic  Church  is,  however,  conducting  nurseries  for  chil- 
dren of  working  mothers,  and  is  teaching  children  sewing  outside 
school  hours.  It  also  supports  a kind  of  visiting  teacher  who  goes 
about  through'  the  homos  of  the  children  of  the  parochial  schools 
Necessarily  this  affects  the  immigrant  population  in  part,  hut  tins 
work  is  not  undertaken  primarily  from  the  foreign  point  of  view. 
'The  Portuguese  population  of  tho  diocese  is  largely  foynd  out  on 
tho  land,  while  the  Italians  arc  chiefly  congregated  in.  the  cities.  No 
effort  was  made  to  visit  the  priroch  in  I 'schools  of  San  Francisco,  in 
view  of  thestntement'of  the  Archbishop  noted  above  that  the  Church 
was  making  no  organized,  systematic  attempt  to  reach  the  adult 
4 foreigner.  , ' t ' . 1 

Contact  was  made  *5th  radons  other  agencies  such  .as  fhe  labor 
organizations,  the  Ypung  Men%  Hebrew  Association,  the  Hebrew 
Immigrant  Aid  Society,  the  B’nai  BVUh,  the  Japanese  Society  of 
America,  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  like,  but  none 
of  these  organizations  is  attempting  any  won?  of  Americanization. 
About,  a year  ago\j\n  effort  was  made  to  Interest  the  Hebrew  Inimi, 
grant  Aid  Society  in  Use  problem  of  English  teaching,  but  somo  pf 
tljo  more  influential  members  of  the  organization ..thought  that  this 
was  irmtittig;  for  the  public  schools  tp  handle,  and  noting  was  done. 
Tho  I oung  Men's  Ilebmv  Association  has  recently  appointed  a new 
superintendent  fyoin  tlio  East  who  is  mwr  {September:  Idltn  survey- 
ing the  field  prepemtbjT expanding  Wfalnc^^iie.orgiinh 
zation,  but  them  ^epis  no  immediate  prospect, of  this  Xs^eiution 
undertaking  Englisl}  instruction.  \\.  . - 

v Some  ■ of  tkjr ’ weign. ..societies,-  notably  tho  LfflfayotWv\Chtb 
(Freneh),  hpve  ;intei^^.th<'nvselvcs  ip  preparing  men  far  their 
citizenship  eKftmTni^ipmwt  this  work  is  largely  duo  tho\intcrcst 
and  demotion  of  iZp^af^ipmbeVs  Wither  tbtfn  to  any  generdf\con- 
cei-tod  organizations  thetnsblvek 

■ :«■ 
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with  the  remainder  almost  exclusively  French,  Mexican,  and  Span 
ish.  A special  teacher  is  employed  for  this  work.  At  the  Washing- 
ton School,  one  of  the  schools  where  this  foreign  language  work  was 
observed,  instruction  is  given  in  2} -hour  lessons  per  week.  The 
teacher  a dunces  his  own  course  With  no  supervision  from  the  super- 
intendent’s office. 

Although  popular  demand  is  appeased  by  the  presence  of  this  in- 
struction, it  is  doubtful  if  the  progress  registered  is  very  material, 
especially  when  one  considers  the  extremely  formal  character  of  the 
work  and  the  brief  time  allotted  to  it.  Italian  has  no  place  on  the 
regular  report  curd  of  the  school,  (he  records  being  given  to  the 
pupils  by  the  teacher  twice  a year,  at  the  end  of  each  school  term. 

The  mixture  of  races  and  the  fact  that  seven  of  the  45  boys  in  one 
of  the  grades  also  attend  the  Italian  School1  are  perhaps  a sufficient 
commentary on  the  closeness  of  grading. 

j\  French  is  taught  in  four  elementary  schools,  to  wit:  Adams,  Hry- 
aiit,  Columbia,  «ud  Roosevelt;  German  in  eight  schools:*  Ada  ms, 
Bryant,  Columbia,  CiWker,  Hamilton,  Horaces  Mann,  Pacific 
Heights,  and  Roosevelt ; and  Spanish  in  two  schools:  Adams  and 
Columbia.  i 

Afternoon  French  classes  ure  conducted  in  13  schools*  and  German 
dosses  in  13  schools  * tm  various  sections  of  the  city.  Tlte$e  are  main* 
tained  outside  school hours  under  the  auspices  of  die  Alliance 
Ivttincaise  or  the  Deutsche  Schiilb'und,  the  use  of  the  public-school 
buildings  being  granted  by  the  board  of  education  to  these  private 
organizations,  fcfyiiall  fees  are  charged  for  the  instruction  given 
therein.  So  far  akvould  be  learned  neither' of  these  organizations  iai 
interested  in  citizenship  instruction,  nor  do  they  put  forth  any  other 
effort^  to  make  the  people  of  their  own  colonies  snort  fitted  to  become 
useful  citizens  off  the  land  of  their  residence.  Use  of  public-school 
buildings  for  phrpuscs  of  this  nature  is  therefore  a question  which 
should  merit  careful  consideration 

■'  ^ V 

' rOKEltiN  LAROUA0E  SCHOOLS. 

Other  schools  of  a private  venture  or  institutional  type  also  mmP 
ister  to  the  wants  of  numbers  of  immigrant  families.'  They  are 
stftffed  txeluavejjy  with' foreign  (eacliers  and  are  designed  to  preserve 
a knowledge  of  the  foreign ’tongues  among  childrtm  of  the  second 
generation,  Anipng  t|ie  niore  important  of  tfiesg^ are  tfie  C^esy 

i-'  , ' ' 1 • • V,, 

ir?i£***  ' h,,r'  •fa1®*'*.  P“SI'-*  Sion*.  Km<‘ht«n,-Orant  OrftUoD.  II/imlHnn  Ewnlas  (fi.TO 
\ !***«*,  NMtam.  r«cMc  IMoktu,  n«ddtb«.  Spring  Vall^.  f-whlngion:  . 
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School,  conducted  by  the  Six  Companies  in  their  building  on  Stock- 
ton  Street;  the  Japanese  School,  3 Pagoda  Place;  and  the  Italian 
School  (Scuola  Italinna),  678  GreerinStreet.  All  these  are  con- 
ducted outside  the  hours  of  the  public  day  schools,  so  that  pupils 
in  attendance  thereat  spend  an  inordinately  long  time  in  school  per 
-day. 


CHINESE  SCHOOL. 


The  Chinese  School  has  4 teachers  and  about  .120  pupils.  Sessions 
are  held  from  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive,  from  5 to  9 p.  m., 
and  on  Saturday  from  10  to  2 o’clo’ck.  They  havc^a  10-months’ 
school  year,  with  vacation  throughout  the  month  of  August,  and 
the  equivalent  of  another  month  scattered  throughout  the  year. 
Pupils  pay  fees  of  $1  per  month.  Although  this  school  is  said  for- 
merly to  have  possessed  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  schools  * 
of  China  under  the  old  regime,  to-day,  it  has  taken  on  a.  *lecidedlv 
modern  aspect.  . 


JAPANESE  SCHOOL. 

f 

The  Japanese  School  enrolls  about  40  children  and  charges  fee^ 
of  $1.50  per  family  per  month.. 

ITALIAN  SCHOOL. 

...  ✓ 

The  Italian  School,  the  most  important  of  these  three,  holds  its 
sessions  in  the’buildiqg  known  ns  Fugnzi  Hall,  C78  Green  Street. 
One  might  almost  think  that  one  had  dropped  down  in  a school  in 
.fhe  old  country,  for  little  but  Italian  is  heard  in  its  classrooms.  In 
Act,  the  principal  of  the  school  does  not  speak  a word  of  English, 
and  one  of  the  other  teachers  knows  very  little  of  oni*  language. 
There  arc  three  teachers  nnd  about  300  pupil?.  School  is  held  in  two 
sessions  daily— one  from  .3.15  to  4.15,  and  the  other  fronj  4.30 
• to  5.30,  * 

Each  cln?s  thus  consists  of  about  50  pupils.  • In  August;  1 Olathe 
attendance  ran  about  40  or.  48  per  class,  although  later  in  the  year 
this  will  drop  down  by  one-third.  No  tuition,  is  charged,  but  each 
pupil  who  can  afford  it  is  .supposed  to.  pay  $5  per  year.  Expenses 
ore  met  in  part  by  .these  fees,  in  part  by  contributions  from  business 
houses  and  interested  individuals,  and  in  part  by  a subsidy,  from 
i^ljio  Italian  Government,  The  List  item  nmounts!to 1,000  lire  ($214) 
;dnt^nt4jtathl  ..annual  budget  o£  slightly  ^ Children 

linear  iO^ears  of  age  a rennet  admitted,  nnd  the-  begi  nrii  ng  ofcon- ' 
Situation  instruction  in  the  church  practically  marks  the  close  of 
school ‘life  for  the  individual  child.  : . 
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Wliile  all  the  above-mentioned  instruction  in  other  than  the  Eng- 
lish  language  is  strictly  outside  the  scope  of  the  present  inquiry, 
these  schools  seemed  to  have  a sufficiently  direct  bearing  upon  .the' 
general  problem  of  immigrant  education  in  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco to  warrant  at  least  passing  mention. 


. _ , FOKEION  SOCIETIES. 

Foreign  societies  are  the  outgrowth  of  the  same  spirit  that 
prompts  the  establishment  of  French,  German,  and  Spanish  classes, 
and  the  various  schools  for  teaching  .foreign  languages  noted  above. 

They  piny  an  important  role  in  the  social  life  of  peoples  6f  foreign 
race  living  in  San  Francisco,  although  so  far  as  could  be  learned 
they  arc  doing  nothing  to  promote  a better  Americanism.  Whether 
or  not  their  influence  is  exerted  in  the  opposite  direction  is  difficult 
to  say.  Their  members  would  deny  this  impiientidh,  and  the  denial 
mpnld  undoubtedly  hold  true  in  the  great  majority  of  instances. 

These  societies,  however,  possess  much  latent  power,  for  good  in  the 
making  of  better  citizens  if  they  could  only  be  stirred  to  action.  One 
of  the  problems  before  San  Francisco  in  particular  and  the  nation 
in  general  is  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  these  foreign  societies  in 
stimulating  those  of  their  members  who  propose  to  settle'  in  this 
country  permanently  to  range  themselves  definitely  among'the  citi- 
zenry of  the  land.  Various  types  of  interest  are  represented : Benefit, 
benevolent,  educational,  fraternal,  patriotic,  religious,  and  social. 

The  Germans  probably  have  more  such  societies  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  foreign  peoples  combined,  partly  because  the  spirit  of  fellow, 
ship  is  highly  developed  among  Teutonic  peoples,  and  partly  because 
the  Germans  are  the  most  numerous  foreign  element  in  the  popula- 
tion. j Over  180  German  societies  may  be  found  listed  in  the  columns 
of  the  Domokrat,  a German  daily  newspaper.  Many  of  these 
German  societies  hold  their  gatherings  in  the  rooms  of  the  German 
House,  a fine,  well-appointed  building  erected  only  a few  years  ago 
in  order  to  provide  a rallying  center  for  the  German  organizations 
of  the  city.  Recent  estimates  indicate  a probable  membership  of 
up\vard.of  15, 000  in  these  societies.  „ . 

. The  Croatian  Unity  of  the  Pacific,  a benefit  organization  with  some 
2,000  members,  by  no  means  all  of  whom  live  in  San  Francisco,  in- 
cludes  Croatian,  Dalmatian,  and  Slavonic societies  in it&  memberships  . % 
Accord  ingiojnto  th<r  secretary  of  the  orgattissa- 1 - k ' 

tmn  fhfere  to  ^0^^  ;,;f 

1*1  :®^.  Fr^hci8CO,  with  littie  cliango  ' in  their  humbers  iinc#\ ' % 
1910.  Most  of  them  speak  Engliek  and  readily  b^me  a^imUated.  -'M 
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■ T-  ' There  are  many  other ‘flourishing  societies,  especi nllyainon g the 
Italians  und  the  French,  but  those  cited  may  perhapsserveis  types 
of  them  all.  \ / ' , -*7 


PUBLIC  LIBRARY, 


A force  possessing  many  latent  possibilities  ns  a:  factor  in  Ameri- 
canization is  the  public  library.  Sari  Francisco  libraries  have  not  yet 
recovered  fibm  the  effects  of  the  fire,'biit  a magnificent  new  building 
4 in  civi<:  center  is  nlrendy  well  on  its  way  toward  completion,  so 
. that  the  central  section  of  the  city  should  bewell  served,  nt'  least  as  y 
;fnr  ns.  4he  building  is  ..concerned.  Definite,  plans  .for  cooperation' 
the  library  and  the  school  are  already -in  operation. . For 
V.  exs^iplcj  each  of  the  seven  branch- librarians  must  visit  all  schools 
library  district.  Two  story-telling  hours  per  week  are  con- 
• ducted,  ip'each  branch,  one  for  older,  and.  one  for-:  younger  children,.. 
the  attendance  in  Some  cases  running  ns  high  as^OO children;  Branch 
librarians  are  in  charge  of  this  story-telling. 

The  North  'Beach  branch,  in  the  heart  of  tho  Italian  quarter,  *- 
the  smallest  in  the  city,  yet  during  the  year  July,  1915,  to  June,  1916, ... 
it  had  a book'circulntion  of  04,000,  or  just  a little  short  of  20  per  card 
holder  per -year.  This  'particular  branch  has  7,210  volumes  on  its 
shelves  (0,300  English  and  900  Italian),  so  that  each  book  circulated 
roughly  nine  times  during  the  year,  a most  Credit-able  showing.  As 
a rule  thcse  Italian  parents  are  anxious  for  their  children  to  read 
English  books  rather  than  Italian,  hut  the  circulation  of  the  foreign  " 
books;  unquestionably  reaches  families  where  English  is  not  the 
.current  speech.  With  proper  coordination  of  effort  this  branch 
'•  library  might  be  a most  valuable  medium  for  reaching  the  Italian 
; . people  who  arc  ignorant  of  English  and  for  attracting  them  into  the 
evening  schools.  ' 

y '■  = ...  ‘ • . * Ki 

-LABOR  UNIONS.  , ' "•  i 


Although  labor  unions  in  various  parts  of  the  country  have  ■ in- 
, terested  themselves.directly  in  the  Americanization  movejpeht,  little 
;-Jias  Decn  done  on  this  score  by  the  ‘Sa.n  Francisco  unions.  Accord- 
■ vC  Ipg.  to  the  statement  of  one  of  their  more  Dromirifent  miieh 
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S discriininate  agaipst$ 
tizensin lits  membership. -.^ffjatr  a pcriodof  two  yen rs j 1 9Q4fcl  900 - 
the  unionrefused  tqenroll  memfiSfcj tvjKThad  not*at  least  declared 
their  intention  t?  become  citizens.  cThis  simply  respited  in  every 
foreigner  who  wnnted  to  join!  taking  out  his  6tkt^per%'  without ' 
any  intention  of  really  qualifying  ns  a citizen.  After  tw6  years’ trial 
the  union  modified  its  regulation  by  formal  vote,  so  that  now  can*' 
didntes  for  admission  ‘‘muht  be  American  citizens  or  be  eligible  ' 
for  such  citizenship;”  They 'have  no  negro'or  oriental  members  at 
the  present  time. ^ As  an  organization  this  union  is  doing  no  direct 
.work  in  teaching  English  to.  its  members,  or  in  encouraging'  them-  : 
to  take  out  citizenship  papers*  The  sympathetic  attitude- of  the.  1 
secretary,. however,  would  seem  to  promise. much  if  organized  efforts 
were  only  put  forth  to  secure  the  coOperatiqn;of  this  body* 

Labor  unions  possess  important  but.undevelop^^soi^ea^  in. 
fluence  as  affecting  the  process  of  A^ifciinizj»tion;>  fesp^ialjy  is 
this  true  in  San  Francisco,  for  at  the  present  moment  the  labob 
forces  hove  12  of  the  18  members  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the 
city.  Any  concerted  municipal  action,  therefore,  whether  exerted 
witu  or.  without  the  direction  of  the  board*  of  education,  must 'first 
pass  the  scrutiny  of  the  lubor  party.  Unionism  is  vitally  concerned 
. in  Americanization  of  the  foreigner,  for  ijiability  to  spealt. English  is 
found  almost  exclusively  nniobg  tlxe-working  classes  where  unscrupu- 
lous agitators  are  prone  to  capitalize  the  language  disability  of  their 
fellow  countrymen*  ..-•••  c 

. CONCLUSIONS.  * ' : 

• . ’ * * . • ’ „ 

San  Francisco  js  t5  be  commended  for  having  the  longest  evening- 
school  term  m the  country,  192  days  in  1914-15.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
dint  no  State  legislation  looking  to  the  shortening  of  the  legal  year 
1 *®f..evening.«diools  will  operate  to  cut  down.the  present  number  of 
i evenings  in  San  Francisco,  . * 

* ®Ap:^f“’'Gi.SC0  is  likewise  to  be  commended  for  the-  salary  scale  in 
fom^rening  schools,  higher  than  in  any  other  school  system  in  . 

* the  t(nix\try.;  'if  should  be  able  to  command  the  services  of  the  very 
test,  tochers  for  its  schools. . * . » 

?!  cont,litil)ns  j"8*1  referred  to,  in  coiijunetHm  with 

^er  wkieb  «h  evening-school.  session  is  reckoned  as 
purposes,  San  Francisco  has  an  Unusual  Optoor- 
gening  schools  on  an  exact,  pdrity  with  her  day 
08  in  Some  readjustment  of  teaching 

expense  would  be 
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V-,  ’:.:*K»  QF/c6^^tJSj^4  and  Mcgmmei^at^ons.  / 

"'  'loViiifP  !M/^ 


& ,for  i^kyground  Work,  importo^  tliougl/  the  latter  is  in  its  way.  } 
Neither  is  inadvisable  to  assign  one  of  the  present  sthff  hf  deputes/ j 


^exclusively  io  evening-school  direction,  thereby  relieving  him  of 
‘some  of  his  present  duties  in  the  day  schools  (although  from  the 
evening-school  point  of  view  ‘stick  arrangement  would  be  far  pref- 
ieriibie  to  the  existing  plan  where  the  various-schools  are jpa reeled  out 
;‘among  the  deputies)],  for  in  the  day  schools  this  would  merely  impose  - 
additional  duties  upon  a staff  already  much  overburdened. 

This  director  of  evening  schools  would  thus  have  adequate  time 
for  Supervision  in  the  classes  instead  of  allowing  the  schools  to  drift 
.•  \hidng  with  the  conventional  two  inspections  per  year.  The  present 
\ Staff  ds  probably  doing  as  well  as  could  be  expected  under  the  exist- 
‘ fog  systoihi  but  it  is  manifestly  Unfair  to  expect  the  deputy  superin- 
tendents to  spend  all  clay  in  regular  routine  work  and  then  expect 
% them  to  supervise  schools  in  the  evening.1 

Mere*  casual  inspection  will  hot  suffice.  There  is  need  of  system- 
ic supervision,  which  should  be  more  closely  followed  than  for  the 
\ day  schook,  especially  in  view  of  the  unusual  problems  which  even- 
% • schools  present.  Many  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  entire  evening- 
f system  would  probably  have  been  avoided  had  there  been  a 

.director  of  evening  schools;  . 

W$S eoUi>8i  °f  riudy  should  be  drawn  up,  which  should  pay 
heed  to  racial  differences,  indiViduiil  needs/and  educational 
^^rindplegy  Not  only  is  the  present  course  dtrtiquated  and  ill-suited 

'■t-1-—  ,“>v- , ■ — —wf., .,i,.v •„  ^ ~ ■■ — : — — - _ ! — -C- * . 3 :■  « * . • 

* Evenln«-*cbo©I  asaignmenta  Mr  the  foil  term.  IftlO.  are  aa  follow* : n»nntv 


2*  PmlBK^etiool  alignment*  for  the  faU/lenn*  IftlO;  are  a*  .follow* : Deputy  gpperliir 
tendentllra  ton,  Hamilton,  | ; Deputy  Superintendent  Dr  Bell,  liorace  Matin,  Sherman.  2; 
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1 to  'adult  conditions,  but  somp  of  the  teachers  do  not  know  of  its 
I existence. 

I 3.  Textbooks  should  be  selected  which  take  due  cognizance  of  the 
| fact  that  tht?  foreign  pupils  in  the  evening  schools  are*  practically 
nil  adults.  It  is  preposterous  to  use  for- such  pupils  State  texts  de- 
signed  for  children  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  day  schools.  • How-*, . 
ever  ignorant  of  English  these  foreigners  may  be,  they  are  adults 
intellectually  and  have  the  interests  of  the  adult  mind.  Some  of 
these  foreigners  have  been  students  in  secondary  schools,  academies, 

?.  and  even  universities  in  their  native  lands.  * „ , * . 

J.Free  textbooks  should  be  furnished.1  Public  interest  is  as 
much  involved  here  as'in  the  case  of  the  day  schools.  The  argu- 
* roent^arjB  as  valid  in  one  case  as  in  the  other.0 

adequate. system  of  grading  foreign  pupils  should  be  intro- 
duced. In  schools  with  but  a singly  class  this  cah  only,  be  done  by 
having  two  or  more  divisions  in  this  class.  In  most  of  the  schools  i 
4 -with  two  or  three  classes  no  such  grading  was  in  evidence,  nor  did  j 
investigation  disclose  any  serious  attempt  to  divide  pupils  oh  the 
basis. of  advancement  in  English.  Criteria  of  grading  necessarily  * 
^vary  according  to  the  number  of1  pupils  concerned.  .Obviously, 
i ability  to  sperfk  English  gives  the  first  test  of  grading,  with  three 
| * divisions  where  possible:  (1)  Beginners,  (2)  intermediate,  and  (3) 

’ advanced.  Degree  of  literacy  offers  the  second  test,  and  may  well  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  first.  For  example,  in  a scfiool  of 
three  (or  even  two)  classes  graded  in  accordance  with  the*  first  test,, 
each  class  should  be  divided  into  two  divisions  on  the  basis  of  literacy  j 
f in  the  native  language  of  the  pupils.  Under  the  present  conditions 

in  San  Francisco  this  gives  as  narrow  a scheme  of  grading  as  is  | 
feasible.  With  mdff  pupils  and  larger  claves  other  standards  might 
be  applied,  such  ij^iegregation  of  nationalities  or  distribution  along 
| the  line  of  allied  racial  groups,  sex,  age,  mentality,  and  the  like.  • 

C .Classes  ^citizenship,  by  way  of  preparation  for  the  imtui’aliza-  : ^ 
tion  examination,  should-be  organized  under  pubUc-scho6l.iflfispiCe&!  1 
Only  one  such  class  is  now  in  effective  operation  (with  one  class  in  j 


another  school  attempting  to  do  some  work  of  this  kina),  and  that 
is  seriously  handicapped,  by  the  fact  that  the  teacher  is  compelled  to  L||j 
divide  her  time  between  the  citizenship  class  and  another  ^biip^olr  ! 
badly  ignited  foreign  pupils*  All  efforts  of 
to  secure  from  the  board  of  education  a tocher  for  this  citizenship 

class  irave  beeto  ip  vain.  The  boM  ^ems  to  refu$e:tfcis  teacher  on  4 

•j|  \ \ . i At:  i it  vj'  • -v..  ...-a. * ’• 


the  ground  that  the  size  of  class  does  not  warrant  a, special  - 
teacher,  and  $»fc  the  class  can  not  grow  because  the  teacher  is  absb-  '% 
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lutely  unable  to  keep  the  citizenship  candidates  occupied  and  handle  . 

• her  other  pupils  at  the  same  time.  At  one  time  this  school  had 
four  foreign  classes,  but  ns  the  teachers  dropped  out  the.  numbers 
fell  off.  It*  is  fair  to  infer. that  the  falling  offin  attendance  was  an’ 
effect  rather  than  a cause.  A private  organization  like  the  Young 

•Men’s  Christian  Association,  even  with  its  fees,  seems  to  have  no 
difficulty  in  keeping  its  citizenship  class  reasonably  full. 

7.  An  adequately#/ cm .of  record  cards  should  be  devised  and  kept 
up  to  date  covering  pupils  in  day  and  evening  schools  which  should 
show,  in  addition  to  the  information  usually  found  thereon : (a)  Na- 
tivity of^pupil;  (b ) nativity  of  parents;  (i)  name  of  employer,  if 
anj;  (d)  place  of  employment,  if  any;-  (e)  knowledge  of  English  on 
entering  school;  (/)  degree  of  literacy.  The  regular  card  issued  by 
the  department  is  woefully  defective-  in  all  these  respects,  although 
in  some  instances  record  books  which  are  the  pers'onal  property  of 
the  teachers  supply  somo  of  these  facts.  Much  of  the  information  • 
relating  to  foreign  children,  as  well  as  foreign  adults,  can  bo  fur- 
nished by  the  superintendent’s  office  only  through  special  inquiries  " 

• in  the  classrooms,  instead  of  through  mere  tabulation  of  records 
already  on  file  in  the  offices  of  the  various  school  principals. 

8.  Special  certificates  should  be  required  for  teaching  evening 

classes  for  foreigners.  If  such  a requirement  is  not  feasible  under 
existing  State* law  steps  should  be  taken  to  assure  that  such  teachers 
of  foreigners  have  particular  fitness  for  the  work.  Teaching  English 
to  adults  is  ns  much  a specialty  ns  kindergartening.  Experience0 and 
skill  in  hqndHng  first-grade  children,  or  even  high-school  classes,  by* 
no  means  guarantees  success  with  foreign  adults.  Certain  criteria 
for  the  selection  of  teachers  of  foreigners  might  well  be  suggested 
in  substantially  the  order. of  their  importance:  ■ 

..  («)  Proved  abilify  to  teach. foreigners  who  are  beyond  the  com- 
pulsory school-attendnnce  age.  * - 

(i)'  Extieric  such  foreigners. 

for  teaching  such  foreigners.  .*• 
ability.  ■ • 
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exceptions  schools  Have  done  nothing  more, than  take  wire' of  those 
ptfl»ils  who  have  come  to  their  doors,  and  these  few  exceptions  rep- 
resent effort  on  the  part  of  individuals  rather  than*  any . concerted 
action  prompted  by  the  central  authorities.  A.  director  of  evening 
schools  could  furnish  the  necessary  organising  ability  and  give  the 
movement  the  impulse  needed.  Cooperation  of  employers,  and  civic, 
social,  labor,  industrial,  and  religious  organizations,  ns  well’.as  in- 
terested individuals  must  be  chlisted,  for  such  a movement  is  too  big 
to  be  carried  through,  successfully  by  any  single  force  in.  the  com-- 
munity.  Last,  but  not  least,  is  the  power  of  the  press,  both  native 
anil  forcigH.  No  efforts  at  increasing  evening-school  attendance  can- 
- be  fully  successful  without  this  newspaper  support. 

11.  Some  provision  should  be  made  for  work  with  foreign  women. 
In  a suffrage  State  like' California,  Americanization  of  women  is  as 
essential  as'  that  of  men.  By  the  same  court  fiat  which  makes  the 
husband,  who  has  conformed  to  the  requirements  of  the  naturalization 
law,  a citizen  the  wife  is  likewise  admitted  to  active  citizenship.  She 
may  nevertheless  be  utterly  ignorant  of  English' or  the  fundamental 
principles  of  our  American  life.  Such  a state  of  affaire  should  not ' 
be  tolerated.  Work  for  women  means  afternoon  classes.  The  director ' 
of  evening  schools  should  arrange  for  these. 

I;.  T.hs  salary  schedule  for  the  entire  school  system  should  be 
revised  to  provide  for'the  employment  of.  teachers,  principals,  and 
directors  under  theUollowirig  plans  of  service:  (1)  Morning  and 
afternoon,  (2)  morning  and  evening,  (3)  afternoon  and  evening. 

13.  As  a matter,  of  principle,  it  is  believed  that  all  education  of 
the  foreigner  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  public  educational 
authorities,  and  that  private'  .organizations,  such"  ns  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  and  the  like,  should  not  feel  called  upon'  • 
to  assume  this  public  responsibility.  Where  such  public  duty  has 
for  any  reason  been  neglected,  or  where  adequate  opportunity  has- 
not  been  provided  ip  the.  public  .education,  system,  such  -private 
authorities  of  whatever  type  are  to  be  commended  for  stepping,  into 
the  breach.  In  face  of  the  situation  now  existing  in  San  Francispo, 

\ . :'  -wy^"S:;hasis  Of  cooperation  should  be  established  ‘between  the  * 
-v  the  ObO  lian^yapd  th^;  priya^wgahizatioi^  on  the  other/ 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  ECONOMIC  VALUE  OF  SCHOOL- 
DIRECTED,  GARDENING. 


The  object  of  this  study  is  to  collect  and  interpret  facts  and 
figures  in  regard  to  the  educational  and  economic  value  of  school- 
directed  gardening  iy  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  Any  such  study 
nxust  take  into  consideration  the  work  already  accomplished,  the 
amount  of  land  available  for  expansion,  the  number  of  children  of 
. garden  age,  the  present  occupations  of  the  children,  -the  educational 
value  of  gardening,  the  training  -of  the  teachers  for  the  work,  and 
the  economic  value  of  gardening  to  the  home. 

The  city  of  Shn  Francisco  is  the  marketing,  shipping,  and  manu-' 
factoring  center  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  whole  northern 
half  of  the  State.  Because  of  its  rail  and  water  transportation,  it 
forms  the  center  through  which  the  products  of  the  land must  find  nn 
outlet.  The  prosperity  of  the  city  is  dependent  in  a large  measure 
on  the  success  of  the  agriculture  of  the  surrounding  country.  The" 
products  of  the  fertile  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin,  MapS*  Sonoma; 
and  Santa  Clara  Valleys  are  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world  from 
San  Francisco.  The  large*  fruit- and  vegetable  canneries  and  the 
commission  and  warehouses  are  dependent  on  the  welfare  of  the 
rural  sections.  As  the  city  grows,  so  must  the  country  grow,  and 
healthy^  growth  can  be  assisted' through  teaching  city  And  country 
youths  of  to-day  to  be  the  productive  farmers  and  gardeners  of  to- 
4 morrow.  ' 


By  the  1910  census  it  is  gjipwn  tliat  about  CO  per  cent  of  the  land 
area  in  the  country  near  San  I'rahcisco  is  in  farms.  The  average 
value  of  this  improved  land  is  about  $T5  per  acre.  Less  than  5 
per  cent  of  the  land  area  is  .irrigated  and  13$  per  cent  of  the  farms 
; . provided-  with  .irrigating  facilities.  In  the  . 1C  counties  nearest 
jip  San  Francisco  $(5^7-1,780  worth  of  vegetables  were  produced  in 

^ie  ,^  C0nSti  ^>th  its  alternate  wet  and  dry  sdferns  and  need- 
■S^9r  conserving  water  and.  for  irrigation,  presents  an  entirely  differ- 
ent problem  in  caop  production  from  the  eastern  nnrt  nf  United 
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imported  only  from  the  Old  World  countries  having'Mediterrnnenn 
climates.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  San  Francisco,  the  garden-  j 
ing  industry  hns  been,  very  largely  taken  over  by  Italians  and 
orientals.  The  State  of  California  should,  begin  the  systematic 
training  of  her  own  people  for  this  work,  and  the  city  should  do  her 
share  by  training  her  young  people  in  agriculture  in  order  that  they 
may  follow  the  subject  vocationally  or  at  least  may  have  the  knowl- 
* edge  necessary  to  gfow  their  own  food.  - 

From  a geographical  standpoint  San  Francisco  present?  many 
features  which  make  it  a difficult  city  for  which  to  work  out  a 
garden  plan.  The  ‘consolidated  city  and  county, 'Occupying  4G| 
square  miles,  is  situated  on  a peninsula  surround^  by  water  oh 
three  sides — the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west,  San  Francisco  Bay  on  > 
the  cast  and  north,  and  the  Golden  Gate  on  the  north.  Cut  off  as  it 
is.  its  population  will  become  very  dense.  Building  lots  now  vacant  , 
will  be  filled  and  the  tendency  will  be  for  the  population  to  be  di- 
vided into  classes;  the  poor  who  through  necessity  "must  live  near  , 
their- work,  pud  the  wealthy  who  can  afford  to  live  ip  restricted^ 
subdivisions  such  as  aro  now  being  opened  beyond  Twin  Peaks 
Tunnel.  By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  San  Francisco  will  be  com- 
pletely devoid  of  middle  class  population,  especially  to  the  west  and 
.south,. but,  "of  necessity,  because  the  city  stands  first  in  the  United 
States  in  the  value  of  land  and'imppovements  per  capita  and  because 
of  its  restricted  njea  for  expansion,  a largerparTibf  those  who  wish 
to  establish  homes  in  more  open  areas  will  be  added  to  the  50,000 
commuters  who  already  livo  across  the  bay.vThis  whole  east-bay 
section  will  virtually  become  a suburb  of  the  greater  city. 

The  land  area  of  the  city  itself  is  broken  by  ridges  and  pyramid- 
shaped hills  which  haver  intcrefered  with  the  uniformity  of  lot  plans 
and  often  reduced  the  home  and  'apartment  house  grounds  to  mere 
building  pints.  In  the  hillier  sections  outcropping  ledges  prevent 
the  use  of  some' of  the  land,  and  in  the  sections  near  the  water  the 
soil  is  made  up  largely  of  pure  sand.*  - 

\ i 


PRESENT  STATUS  OF  GARDENl^p. 


Although  one  of  the  deputy  superintendents  of  schools  qf  Sati 
Francisco  has  been  working  many  years  for  the  introduction 'of 
gardening  ns 'one  of  the  regular  activities  of  the  schools,  school  and 
honiQ  gardening  has  *ot  been  given,  recognition  in  the  school  system^ 
Without  recognition  and*  financial  ;aid;  it  has  been  impossible  to  < 
organize  anything  like  a complete, city  system.  In  schools  where 
teachers  have  become  interested  iri  the  subject,,  school  gardens  afe 
bcipg  conducted,  but  no  lasting  results  cambe  attained  so  long  ns  it 
yolqntoty  of  teachers. vS«y?rah  eel 
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started  gardening  have  given  it  up  because  the  teachers  felt  that 
their  efforts  "were  not  appreciated. 

• One  teacher  has  well  stated  what  must  be  the  history  of  gardening 
or  any  other  school  subject  when  recognition  and  financial  assistance 
are ‘withheld: 

We  linrt  n.  school  gnrden  Inst  yenr  with  some  supervision  of  home  gardens. 
This  year  we  Imve  none.  The  children  of  my  room  re|tort  that  they  lime  some 
14  gardens  hut  my  experience  has  (might  me'  that  gardeus  without  su|K-rvisloo  . 
nee  practically  nothing.  I visited  only  one  gnnleu  lust  yenr  thut  amounted  to 
anything. 

In  making  the  survey  of  the  possibilities  for  gardening,  nil  sections 
of  the  city  were  visited  to  study  soil  and  living  conditions.  Tiino 
did  not  permit  an  interview  with  all  the  school  principals  but  many 
were  seen,  and  a special  effort  w‘ns  made  to  see  the  tcnclic’rs  interested 
in  gardening.  Practically  all  the  school  gardens  were  visited,  and,  ] 
in  tho  main,  all  were  alike.  Small  spaces  on  the  school  grounds  or 
vacant  lots  had  been  secured  and  divided  into  individual  pints  for 
each  child  or  for  each  class.  In  a few  cases  the  garden  work  was 
-.done  during  school  hours,  under  tho  direction  of  the  room  teacher, 
and  in  otlior  schools  all  gardening  was  done  after  school  hours  and  » 
directed  by  volunteer  teachers.  Most  of  the  gardens,  show  lack  (>f 
care  but  the  efforts  of  a-  few  teachers  should  be  commended.  At  a 
small  number  of  schools  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  home  garden- 
ing, but  again  no  systematic  plan  was  worked  out  ; the  voluntary 
visits  of  the  teachers  were  irregular  and  tho  work  collapsed  during 
vacation.  0 

The  superintendent  of  schools  is  much  interested  in  tho.  promotion  • 
of  goldening  in  the  city  and  has  recommended  on  scverttlYiccasioiis 
that  a garden  department  be  established  in  the  schools.  In  his  report 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  dune  30,  1913,  be  makes  iii^fMlowpjg 
, staftamentsand  recomnie^datiotig : * ' , 

Tints  Superintendent's  years'  to  awalaen  a» 

loierest  Jn  the  subject  of,  horn**  anti  school  tiiele  efforts  lmve  Imxju 

hlnrtOTCtnjy  ' a plentiful  Jiicli  of  money'.  At  t!W  . subject  was  new  to  Mu> 
teachers  Jj«l  prineipnls  toMi  mtr  efforts  were  pre^iliep  w lti|.  flversioaer-oppcK  y \ 
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physical  exercise,  one!  education,  I propose  tc  continue  my  appeal  for  Uie 
development  ami  extension  of  this  type  of  school  Activity. 

1 would  recommend  that  a supervisor  of  gardening  be  appointed'^  assist  and 
eni'ourngc  the  dejiartment  In  developing  mul  directing  this  work.  ■ 

Wo  luive  u large  amount  of  vacant  school  ground  which  nmy  be  utilized  for. 
gardens,  uud  many  of  our  present  buildings  have  large  grounds,  a portion  of 
whiclethc  principals  pet liioii  to- have  made  Into  gardens. 

Through  tlie  efforts  of  the  superintendent  and  a deputy,  superin- 
tendent, much  interest  in  gardening  has.  been  aroused  among  the 
teachers.  The  clinirman  of  the  school  garden  committeeman  enth^si- 
usiic  garden  teacher,  makes  the  following  report: 

l.:ist  spring  the  city  beautiful  convention  was  reorganized.  The  details  of 
the  reorganization  do  not.  l*eiong  hen*.  Bulllcejt  to  say  that  the  reorganization 
w:ts  hi  the 'interest  of  efllcjoiicy.  This  time  they  Included  school  gardens  Iq 
,1";  convention.  til  the  writer  was  made  chairman  of  the  committee.  This 
. committee  consists. of  3)  prlncliml  mid  teachers  In  the  department  and  oue» 

. m i dement  worker,  Mrs,  Artledn,  of  People's  Place.  We  are  alt  forking,  ac*  • 
cording  to  our  several  abilities,-  to* have  established  lu  Bun  Francisco  a well- 
organized  sysjem  of  school  gardens.  In  the  ineuntime,  we  are  making  full  use 
cf  the  I mideqmit^  equipment  that  we- can  command.  This  is  abrief  survey  of 
the  work  already accomplished.  „ w • 

K\i»ry  school  that  litis  taken  up  this  work  at  nil  has  emphasised  the  home 
gardens.  Tliew  qjre  gtiritciis  organized  at  school  In  order  that  home  gnnleus 
'■■wu.v  Ik?;  enlurgiti  irnd  lncrensed.  I look  forward 'to  a time  when  this  home* 
work  wHf-jbp  a regular  part  of  the  curriculum,  the  work  done  uuder 
liirmion,  h»specte<j|.nt  Yogular  Intervals,  uml  school  credit  allowed  for  It. 

We  must  give  th^childen  of  the  cities, an  opportunity  to  acquire  au  education 
^ tliem|  tpr  the  development  of  California's  greatest  Industries— 
<uuf  h<iirtjcu1ture.  We  imisf  endeavor  to  stem  the  nm<J  rush  from 
the  farm  to  city.  I jfe  mid,  through  etlucatlon,  turn- the  people  of  our  already 
overcfi»jyi4«l  cities)  Ifack  to  the  more  .peaceful,  conteuted,  prosperous,  and 
lieiilihrui  lite  of  tliijj  scientific  cultivator  of  the  soli. 

When  pmxjnts  anjl. children  have  learned  to  love  these  flowers,  they  will  soon 
And  other  means  of  iKNUitlfylqg  their  homes.  Within  a/ few  years  each  school- 


homes. 


AlVin(erostingJ^nr%n-dub  project  was  carried  on  under  the  tliric* 
it  i v committee,  an  account  of 
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fnrol«h  straet-snraerlnga  for  rmillier.  The  pijplt  mutt  put  up  tiie  fence  or 
ffet  some  one  to  ilo  It.  A set  of  tools  consist*  of  a plck,n  sprung  fork,  t 
hoe.  mid  rake.  Six  gardeners  will  have  one  sot  of  tools.  That  gives  the  set 
of  toots  to  each  gurdeneV  for one  day  - In  tlie -week.  A dry  farmer  may,  if  im 
prefers,  furnish  his  own  equipment  complete.  If  lie  wishes  to  enter  the  potato 
contest  lie'  niust-pluut  the  same  kind  of  imtatoes. 

Good  strong  tools  will  be  furuLshed.  These  tools  are  t Ite  permanent  property 
of  the  clubs  and  must  he  property  taken  care  of.  Tools  that  tire  lust  or  broken 
must  be  replaced.  A market  will  be  found  for  the  crops.  If  any  dry  fanner 
.wishes  to  give  Ids  crop  to  lit*  parents,  he  may  do  so. 

All  tlie  dry  farmers  will  be  required  to  pay  for  their  seed  potatoes  out  of  their 
crops.  If  any  dry  farmer  wishes  to  take  a part  of  liis  lot  for  otlicr  vegetables 
; be  tuny  do  so,  but  he  must  fuulsli  his  own  seed.  All  the  tap  rootctl  ve^taldes. 

1 *uch  turulP^  carrots,  pa i^nitis.  radishes,  beet*,  and  kohl  raid  can  lie  raised 
by  dry-fartulng  iiiofltods*  The  leaf  vegetable*  that* are  not  sensitive  to  cuhl, 
•ucli  as  lettuce,  cabbage,  cauliflower.  and  swIss  churd.  enu  be  raised  by  dry. 
farming  methods,  ami.  If  established  early,  will  lie  ready  for  the.burhket  by 
tiietluie  the  winter  rains  cease.  Garden  peas,  horse  beaus,  and  onions  phi  tiled 
before  Christian®  imiko  very  good. crops, 

: (u  oftler  to  develpti  scleutlllc  and  Kkillful  method's  of  cultivation,  we  will 

have  a potato  contest  next  August. .when  ihe  |**tnto  crops  will  Ik*  ready  for 
market.  The  contest  will  pmhnhiy  tie  held  on  the  Exposition  grounds. 
Prises  w awarded.  The  potatoes  will  tie  Judged  by  a score  curd.  The 
quality  of  the  poUitdes  and  the  yield  will  Ik?  the  Important  factors.  Full  de- 
tayn  wid  be  fliveu  in  regard  to  tlie  goiin*st  Inter  on. 

K*  Cn  I versii  yofCa  1 1 f urn  too  flTer*  a tWmpouilence  course  on  potato  culture. 

.^Ve^  liope  that  many,  of  the  club  members  vyJJl  take  up  this  correspondence  course. 

Thirty ^ilpe  boy*  and  one  girl  romp&teff  the  work.  Earw^t  lot  was  mix  1 10. 
TOere  were  three  center*  for  the  dry-fanuhig  clubs,  Glen  Park  School,  Horace' 
;^Iniitt  \ oca  t Ion  a I School,  and  Peoples  Placet,  a College  Settlement  ncnr^Xortli 
^!|V  555  Chestnut  Street.  There  was  a little  more  than  2 an-e^griM.ud 
cultivated  i»y  the  club*.  Mtss  Wade,  the  principal.  visited  lively  all  of  the 
pint*,  ns  did  also  Itcv.  D.  O.  Crowley,  of  the  playground  romuiissloii.  Some  of 
ttiecrops  were  good.  some  fair,  mid  some  jhmw.  There' was  n Id  Her.  hhisilug 
. gale'  of  wind  that  broke  the  leaves  and  vines  JiMlm  oi»en  spares.  Pruiu  the 
stamlpofiit  of  tlie  children,  the  work  was  mieoei»ful. 

f . ^JUSTRICT  STUDIES. 

; of  the  marked  variation  in  living  condition,  soil,  and 
topographic  features  it  has  been  found  more  convenient  to  intensify 
. this  study  by  dividing  the  city  into  seven  districts*.0  The  short  time 
available  for  aetuaf  field  work  makes  it  impracticable  to  define 
sharply  the  boundary  lines #T  each.  *. % * ... 

Each  district  has  been  studied  under  five  headings,  viz,  general 
j.;.  a8Pe<*sj  j wi^condi tions,  bccii pat i ons  o f children,  .economic  valug  of 

of  the  home  that  might  become" 
a *-Ach  > 'directed  projects^  our  -table  ’fby  each  district  accompany* 

,V. . •. 

Averages  'ihv'the^totals  of  district  and  summary  tables,  often 

W wmputed  from"  school  and  district  ' 

•v-^ges  , m ^ 
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- NOBTHEA8T  SECTION — DISTB1CT  KO.  I.  ^ 

*oliool»:  IliBcerk.  Sarah  n.  Cooper.  /e»a  Parker,  ttarfleltl.  Wuhlogtoo  Grammar.  \Vaab- 
iDKlon  Irving,  Urlruial.  an<l  UpaM 

Tl»c  foreign  quarter,  cortunonly  spoken  of  ns  the  North  Bench 
rert ion,  including  Chinatown  nnd  the  Latin  Quarters,  forms  n city 
unto  itself.  Cut  off  as  it  is  by  the  bay  on  flic  north  nnd  east  and 
by  ridges  on  the  south  am!  west,  this  district  has  a social  life  of  its 
own  which  merits  careful  consideration. 

l.irinrj  conditions  {Table.  JUG). — Because  of  the  natural  barriers  to 
expansion;  this  district  has  become  very  congested.  Flats,  tene- 
ments, and  apartments  crowd  each  other  for  space,  anil  the  open 
areas  arc  found  hi  ihany  ensesjo  lie  onjy  where  high  banks  and  out- 
cropping ledges  have  made  building  too  costly.  ,Thc  building  lots  in 
this  seel  ion  vary  in  size  from  2iV,by  100  to  30  by  137J  feet,  but 
even  the  backs  of  the  longer  Jots  are  generally  used  for  some  kind 
of  structure. 
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A study  of  the  fire  insurance  map  of  the  district  was  deceptive,* 
as  it  shows  flint,  in  the  15  blocks  surrounding  the  Hancock  School, 
there  are  319,173  square  feet  of  vacant  ground,  but  n visit  tojho 
S(’ction  showed  that  at  least  half  of  this  area  was  outcropping  lellge 
and  steep  banks  which  could  not  h-  used  for  gardening.  On  this' 
basis  it  would  not  be  possible  to  find  plats  larger  than  10  b,  12  feet 
for  the  C21  children  of  the  upper  grades  of  the  Hancock  School,  afltt 
these  lots  would  be  scattered  and  the  gardens  hard  .to  protect.  . With- 
out doubt*  a more  careful  study  of  the  whole  district  would  reveal 
enough.s))ace  for  each  child  to  have  a small  garden  since,  to  the  east, 
near  the  tiarficld  School?  there  arc  larger  areas. 

From  Jtlje  eight  schools  of  this  district  reports  were  received*  from 
teachers  representing  8,073  children  of  the  fourth;  fifth,  sixffi,  sey* 
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enth,  and  eighth  grades.  Of  this  number  of  children,  1,889  lived 
in  apartment  houses,  tenements,  or  flats  where  the  back  yard,  if  anv, 
must  be  used  by  two  or  more  families.  In  tl,ie  case  of  only  205  chil- 
dren was  there  as  much  as  400  square  feet  of  home' back -yard  space. 

Occupations  of  children  (1  able  187) .—In  studying  the  occupations 
of  the  children  of  the  district  it  was  found  that,  of  the  1,G34  boys, 
3C2  worked  after  school  hours,  earning  an  average  of  $2.20  per  week,- 
and  277  worked  during  the  vacation,  earning  $3.25  per  week.  More 
t e - e bo}  s are  engaged  in  selling  papers,  many  being 
stationed  on  Market  street  and'Jther  principal  down-town  sections^ 
often  in  bad  environments.  ' 

P 

Taw.e  1ST. — Occupations  of  children . District  ’.Vo.  /. 
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Children  working  at 
home. 


Of  the  others  who  work,  the  chief  occupations  are  in  stores,  as 
delivery  boysfor  work  for  private  families,  the  fatter  principally 
from  the  Oriental  School.  Seventy-two  of  the  1,439  girls  work  after, 
school*  and  75  are  employed  during  vacation.  More,  than  half  of 
this  number  is  made  up  of  Oriental  School  girls,' who  are  engaged 
in  domestic  service  in  American  families.  These  girls  earn  an  aver- 
age of  $1.76  per  week  after  school  and  $3.9G  during  the  vacation.  . 

The  cityi  Ii9mc  of  the  congested  quarter  dyes  not  often  offer  an 
opportunity  for  occupation  of  the  children.  Of  the  1,634  boys,  only 
227  have  definite  borne  duties  for  which  they  are  paiej/and  all  are 
engaged  in  homeMuties  on  an  average  of  only  a little  over  one  hour 
per  day.  The  1,439  girls  work  at  home  on  an  average  of  9 hours 
per  week,  an  cl  133  have  definite  occupations  in  the  home,  for  which 
they  are  paid.  • * 
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Economic  value  of  gardening  (Table  755).— In  any  consideration 
of  the  valuo  of  children’s  gardening  to  a district,  family  vegetable 
• food  costs  must  be  considered.  The  teachers  were  asked  to  ascertain 
for  their  district  the  cost  of  vegetable  foods  for  a family,  of  five 
persons  for  ono  year.  The  estimates  received  range  from  $35  to 
$81.18,  with  noi  average  of  $57.79., 


\ 

Table  188. — Economic  chart , DistHct  No.  i. 
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Feb.  16.... 
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July i 

An*.,  Sop* 
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Sept.,  Oct.. 
Sept 

Total 

6,167 

4, Ml 

07.79 

91 

Fob J 

Oct.. 

08 

Several  schools  were  visited  anc>  the  children  questioned  on  occupa- 
tion, home  interests,  etc,,  and,  among  others,  the  question  in  regard 
to  tire  cost  of  vegetable  foods  was  asked  in  several  schoolrooms.  As 
was* expected  in  most  sections  of  the  city,  the  children  had  very  little  r 
idea  of  tho  money  value  of  food,  but  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  / 
schools  of  the  North  Beach  section,  quite  to  the  surprise  of  the  ques- 
tioner, the  older  girls  got  out  pencil*  and  paper  and  figured  so  much 
per  day,  month,  year,  and  in  three  rooms  of  different  schools  an 
answer  of  $G8  was  received,  and  many  other  answers  varied  only 
slightly. 

On  further  inquiry  it  was  found  that  the  fathers  of  these  children 
were  often  fishermen  who  were  away  from  homo  for  weeks  at  a time,  ' 
the  mother  worked  in  canning  and  bag  factories,  and  the  girls  became 
heads'bf  tho  families,  being  intrusted  with  the  money  for  tho  pur- 
chase of  food,  but  every  cent  must  be  accounted  for.  These  children, 
with  small  carts,  go  to  tho  wharf  as  early  as  4 o’clock  in  the  morning 
to  purchase  of  Italian  vegetable  gardeners  who  come  across  the  bay, 
and  thus  tho  vegetables  bought  are  superior  in  freshness  and  less  in  ' 
price  than  the  same  commodity  would  be  if  purchased  in  another  part 
of  the  city. 

• In  this  section  there  are  many  needy  families,  and  from  GO 
of  tho  children  leave  the  grades  each  year  just  as  soon  as  the  ago  law 
will  permfc.  About  another  100  children  leave  school  in  February, 
March,  and  April  to  go  to  fruit-picking  camps  and  do  not  return  to 
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the  city  to  school  until  from  the  last  of  September  to  the  first  of 
November. 

Agricultural  'interests  of  "the  home  that  might * becothe  school - 
directed  projects  ( Table  189). — Considering  the  congestion  of  this 
district,  thp  children  report  a relatively  large  number  of  gardens  at 
their  homes.  Of  the  3,073  children,  501  state  that  a garden  of  flowers 
or  vegetables  is  cared  for  by  their  parents  or  by  themselves.  Nearly 
>all  of  the  children  state,  however,  that  these  gardens  are  so  small 
that  tliey  have  little  economic  significance.  Poultry  is  kept  at  the 
homes  of  108  children,  pigeons  arc  kept  at  115,  and  YnbVi'ts  at  GT. 
In  these  reports  on  gardens,  poultry,  pigeons^  and  rabbits  there  arc 
without  doubt  duplications  caused  by  the  school  attendance  of  several # 
children  from  the  same  family. 

Table  ISO. — Apiivuttuml  interest*  of  the.  home  that  miftht , become  school 
directed  projects.  District  No.  I. 
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NORTH  CENTRAL  SECTION — IHSTRIC^  NO.  II. 

Schools : Verba  Buena.  WlnHeldSoott,  and  Sherman. 

Tho  district  hounded'  by  the  Presidio,  Golden  Gate,  and  North 
Beach  district  has  enough  elements  of  difference  from  the  territory 
to  the  south  to  wj^rant  separate  consideration.  The  soil  is  a light, 
sandy  Icam,  and  in  most  cases  is  level.  Some  very  productive  gardens 
were  found  in  back  yards  and  vacant  lots.  * 

Living  conditions  (Table' 190). study  of  12  block§  near  the 
Yerba  Buena  School  shows  a total  of  &7  acres  of  vacant  lots  and 
back  yards  that  could  be  used  for  gardening.  In'  only  4 out  of  35 
blccks  was  less  than  5,000  square  feet  of  usable  ground*  found,  and  the 
average  was  over  12,000  square  feet  per  block.  j^Vhile  the  building 
lots  are  small,  averaging  25  by“l37  j feet,  the  houses  do  not  take  up  as 
much  space  as  in  many  other  districts,  and  thus  there  is  more  back- 
yard room. 
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Tadijc  100.— hiving  conditions.  District  Vo.  ID 
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Of  the  74G  children  whp  reputed  fropi  the  three  schools  of  the. 
dislrict,  31C,  or  42.3  per  cent,  liml  in 'flats,  tenements,  or  apartments. 
If  individual  project  gardening  was  started  in  this  district,  vacant 
. ,ots  C0U1<1  be  found  for  aboitf  one-half  of  the  children.  The  teachers 
report  that  137  of  the  children  have  40^  square  feet  each  of  garden 
space  in  their  own  back  yards.  Eleven  of  the  teachers  state  that 
. there  ore ‘enough  vacant  lots  so  that  gardens  might  he  provided  for 
all  children,  «nd  10  state  that  there  are  not  enough  such* spaces ^ 14 
teachers  report  large  vacant  lots  near  the  school  that  could  be  used  * 
as  school  gardens.  , . . * 

Occupations  of  children  ( Table  191). — The  greater  number  of  boys, 
who  arc  employed  outside  the  home  are  engaged  in  selling  and, de- 
livering newspapers.  The  next,  occupation  of  importance  is  work  in 
stores  or  delivering  goods  from  the  small  groceries  of  the  ncighbor- 
liocd.  Of  the  3G3  boys  who  were  reported  by  the  teachers  of  the  3 
schools  85  work  after  school  and,  G3  during  vacation,  earning  $2.09 
nn.l  $3.02  per  week,  respectively.  Only  5 girls  work  after  school, 
earning  an  average  of  $1.23,  and  without  doubt,  the  same  individuals 
worked  during  vacation.  Fortyv'two  boys  had  definite  home  duties 
for  which  they  were  paid.  All  of  the  boys  wolfced  an  average  of  9 
hours  per  week  each,  and  45  girls  were  paid  for  home  work  and 
worked  an  average  of  8 hours  per  week.  The  home  duties  of  boys 
consisted  largely  of  errands,  care  of  lawns,  and  in  a few  enscs  in, the 
care  of  gardens  and  poultry.  Practically  all  girls  helped  with 
housework.  4 
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Table  101. — Occupation*  of  children , District  No.  //. 
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Economic  value  of  gardening  (Table  102). — The  average  cost  of 
vegetables  for  a family  of  five  persons  for  one  year,  as  estimated  by 
the  teachers  of  this  district,  is  $78.92.  .No  special  attempt  was  made 
to  obtain  estimates  of  vegetable  food  costs  from  housewives  but 
"many  of  .the  teachers’  reports  appear  to  be  based  on  investigation 
and  seem  to  bo  fairly  accurate.  Only  G children  arc  reported  as 
leaving  school  early  to  go  to  fruit-picking  camps,  and  15  to  go  to 
work.  In  all  cases  the  cause  of  leaving  school  to  work  was  given  as 
44  family  need.’* 


. Taiu.k  102. — Economic  chart.  District  No.  JJ. 
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Agricultural  interests  of  the  home  that  might  become  school- 
directed  projects  (Table  103). — In  many  of  the  homes  of  this  district 
;the  number  of  activitics.of  the  homo  that  may  become  educative  and 
productive  projects  for  children  is  large.  Of  the  740  children. re- 
porting, some  kintf  of  garden  is  cared  for  at  203  homes,  CG  have 
poultry,  16  pigeons,  and  36  rabbits:  Except  fqr  the  care  of  indir 
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vidual  or  pairs  of  animals  as  pets,  tho  children  sepra  to  have  little 
part  in  what  ^to  them  may  he  made  the  most  interesting  feature  of 
the  home  life. 

Tabijc  103.  Agricultural  interests  of  the  home  that  might  become  schoobdirccted 
. projects.  *■ 
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WESTEQN  SECTION,  DISTRICT  NO.  111. 


Schools:  l" IisdcU  Scott  Key.  tafn.vottt,  Itocbumbcnu,  Jefferson,  Sutro,  Columbus,  Lftguna 
Honda,  Frank  McCoppIn,  George  lVabody.  Ilooscvelt,  Madison,  and  I'arkalde. 

This  largo  area,  extending  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  a line  drawn 
north  and  south  at  the  eastern  edge  of  Golden  Gate  Park,  has  been 
considered  as  one  district.  If  the  ocean  side  section  of  this  district 
were  to  ho  immediately  compared  with  the  eastern,  irfarked  vari- 
ation would  be  shown,  hut,  as  thg  change  in  soil  and  living  conditions 
from  west  to  east  is  gradual,  the  whole  falls  naturally  into  a single 
subdivision.  On  the  west  the  soil  is  of  a typical  sand-dune  forma- 
tion. Very  little  humus  is  contained  in  this  soil, • and  *a  great  quan- 
tity of  water  is  now  necessary  to  support  vegetation  during  the  dry 
summer.  Moving  eastward  it  is  found  that  the  soil  conditions  . , 
improve  naturally  or  have,  been  improved  by  man.  A study  of  * 
the  beauties  of  Golden  Gate  Park. demonstrates  that,  if  the  people 
were  taught  to  improve  the  soil  and  care  for  growing  plants,  this 
section  might  be  made  one  of  the  most  productive  ai\d  attractive 
of  the  city,  * 

Lioing  conditions  ( Table  194)* — Near  the  Lafayette  and  Francis 
Scott  Ivey  Schools 'there  are  largo  open  tracts  of  sandy  land,  and 
throughout  the  district  there  are  many  vacant  lots.  Spaces  large 
enough  for  school  gardens  could  bo  found  near  all  of  the  schools, 
and  were  all  of  the  vacant  lots  of  the  district  turned  into  gardens, 
all  the  upper-grade  children  might  be  given  large  plots.  A study 
of  the  fire  insurance  plat  maps  of  12  blocks  near  the  Sutro  School 
showed  that  there  were  slightly  over  11$  acres  of  vacant  lots.  The 
map  used  had  not  been  completely  brought  down  to  date,  blit  ex- 
amination of  the  blocks  showed  that  few  of  the  lots  have  yet.  been 
built  upon.  The  school  department  owns  a large  lot  near  the  Sutra  • 
School  which  wtos  used  as  a school  garden  {or  several  years,  bufc. 


was  finally  abandoned.  Lots  within  walking  distances  of  other 
schools 'of  the  district  are  also  owned  l>v  the.  board  of  education, 
and  at  present  no  use  is  being  made  of  this  land. 
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1 he  real -estate  subdivisions  of  this  whole  district  have  been 
divided  into  building  lotsiio  liy  100  feet.  In  most  cases  only  u single 

lot  has  been  used  for  n dwelling  and  the  uncovered  yard  space  is 
small,  especially  in  thfc  eastern  section.  Questionnaires  were  filled 
out  by  IKS  cnildren  of  the  Francis  Scott  Key  School,  of  which 
number  i#r  had  no  yard  space,  while  the  other  71  averaged  1J41 
s<|iiare  f*vi.  In  .he  Siitro  School  answers  were  received  from  73 
children,  30  of  whom  had  no  yard  space  at  their  homes.  The  other 
43  *.  -aged  1.317  squnVe  feet,  but,  if  a large  tract  at  the  home  of 
one  chnJ  is  ejiminated,  this  average  falls  to  178  square  feet. 

The  number  of  children  living  in  Hats,  tenements,  and  apartment  - 
houses  increases ‘in  direct  ratio  to  the  distance  drom  the  ocean.  The 
Lafayette,  Francis  Scott  Key,  and  Jefferson  Schools  have  the  lowest 
. percentage  of  children  living  in  dwellings  where  the  yard  must  be 
used  by  two  or  more  families,  and  the  Roosevelt  "and  Madison  the 

ighest  Even  in  the  sections  at  the  far  edge  of  the  city  the  number 
living  in  flats  and  apartments  is  abnormally  high.  From  figures 
furnished  by  the  teacher  it  is  shown  that  21*8  per  cent  of  the  children 
live  where  the  yard  space  is  common  property,  and  only  30.2  per 
# cent  have  space  20  by  20  feet  for  a back  yard  of  flowers  and  vegetables. 
The  teachers’  estimates  ns  to  the  number  of  vacant  lots  availahlo 
vary  markedly.  The  majority,  however,  state  that  there  are  enough 
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vacant  lots  so  that  each  child  could  havo  a large  garden,  and  also 
that  there  ore  large  spaces  near  the  schools  for  community  school 
gardens.  •' 

Occupation*  of  children  (Table  106).— In  the  study  of  the  occu- 
pations of  children  it  was  found  that  of  the  2,012  boys  in'  the 
schools  393  work  outside  the  home  to  earn  money  after  school  and 
2i3  during  the  vocation.  The  average  earnings  per  week  were  $1.T8 
for  uftcrschool  work  und  $2.!)**  during  the  vacation.  The  largest 
number  of  the  boys  were  engaged  in  delivering  and  selling  news- 
papers,  nnd  working  in  stores  was  the  second  employment  in  im- 
portance. Of  the  2.023  girls  who  were  reported,  24  worked  after 
school,  enrning  nil  average  of  $1.40,  and  19  during  the  vacation, 
averaging  in  earnings  $2.09.  Of  hoys,  510,  and  of  girls,  442  claimed 
to  have  some,  definite  home  duties.  The  average  number  of  hours 
of  home  work  per  week  was  five  nnd  one-half,  or  less  than  one  hour 
per  day  for  both  boys  anti  girls. 


. Taiiik  — th -t  Ufnttinux  of  children,  District  So.  U! 
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Economic  value  of  Hardening  to  the  home  (Table  19G).— The 
greater  part  o(  the  vegetables  purchased  in  this  section  are  obtained 
from  hucksters  nnd  from  forge  and  sriinll  grocers.  The  whole  section 
is  interspersed  with  small  grocery  and  provision  shops.  The  house- 
wives interviewed  (the  number  is  too  small  to  base'  definite  conclu- 
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sion)  in  the  larger  number  of  cases  purchased  most  often  from 
hucksters,  and  the  surplus  was  bought  ut  local  stores.  The  cost  of 
vegetables,  as  averaged  from  the  teachers’  reports,  for  a family  of 
five  for  one  year  was  $81.03,  the  average  for  the  individual  schools 
varying  from  $10.50  to  $111.80.  The  housewives  placed  the  vego- 
table  eost  between  $00  and  $112,  with  about  $Sj  most  commonly 
given.  Only  3 children  were  reported  as  leaving  school  early  to  go 
to  fruit-picking  camps,  and  only  21  left  school  at  the  legal  age  to 
work.  In  the  case  of  all  but  one  school,  the  cause  given  for  leaving 
school  to  work  was  “ family  need.” 


Tahia:  11H». — Ktnnwuiic  chart,  Dtsii'ict  So.  /// 
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Ayricult ural  tt)f crests  of  the  home  that  mojht  become  school* 
directed  Jiome  projects  ( Table  107). — Because  of  the  more  open 
character  of  a large  part  of  this  district,  the  opportunity  for  home 
interests  is  greater  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  city.  The  study 
of  the  out-of-door  activities  in  Vvhich  the  children  might  take  part 
gave  the  following  results:  Of  the  4,035  children  reporting,  1,430  of 
the  homes  had  gardens,  47*2  poultry,  128  pigeons,  and  211  rabbits. 
In  this  list  there  is  without  doubt  much  duplication,  both  in  the  dif- 
ferent interests  and  also  in  the  case  of  several  children  from  the 
same  family. 
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Taiiit  \m.~AirrirtiUural  intcmt*  of  the  home  that  tmpht  become  tchooMirceted 
prujicttuI)i*lcui  .Vo.  ///. 
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From  personal  investigation  and  questions  asked  the  children,  it 
appears  that  only  a small  percentage  of  the  children  own  or  have 
delinito  duties  in  earing  for  the  gardens  or  animals  as  an  economic 
project  in  the  home.  In  most  cases  where  plaifts  or  animals  nTe 
reared  for  profit,  the  pa  rentes  assume  complete  control  and  anv  work 
the  children  may  do  becomes  drudgery  through  lack  of  ownership 
or  partnership. 

V.  . 

TI1E  CENTRA I.  SECTION,  OISTBICT  NO.  IV. 

* School* : Grant,  Tiiclflc  Height*,  Spring  Volley,  Emernoo,  Redding.  Hamilton  Interne 
ilfnlo,  A damn.  Il«*nry  Piirnul,  (ioMou  Gate.  Fremont.  Jolio  Swolt,  Andrew  Jackton, 
lynmnn,  Crorker  Intermediate,  Moulder.  Dudley  Stone,  llenrat.  McKinley,  Urattrfn!. 
INerctt,  and  ftnogla*. 

Tills  district  is  broken  b.v  ridges  nnd  peaks  which  Jiare  divided  it 
into  sections  having  considerable  individual  differences.  As  seen 
from  the  hills  of  La  Fayette  and  Buena  Vista  Parks,  however,  the 
whole  has  enough  points  in  common  to  warrant  consideration  as  one 
district.  Tho  wealthier  section  is  on  the  northwest,  where  more 
detached  houses  are  to  be  found.  The  soil  of.tho  lower  levels  is 
sandy,  while  that  of  the  hills  and" ridges  is  somewhat  heavier. 

Living  conditions  (Tttl/lcJPti). — As  n whole  the  district  is  rather 
closely  built.  The  building  lots  arc  25  by  100  or  25  by  137$.  There 
are  many  flats  nnd  apartment  houses  and  hotels*.  Of  the  8,3 1G  chil- 
dren reported,  3,009  live  in  apartments,  flats,  or  tenements,  where 
tho  yard  space  must  be  used  by  two  or  more  families.  Play  space 
for  children  is  only  to  be  found  in  streets,  vacant  lots,  and  parks.  A 
large  number  of  vacant  lots  are  still  to  be  found  but  in  the  cast  sec- 
tion some  are  still  encumbered  by  ruins  and  basement  walls  left  by 
tho  fire,  and  are  not  usable  for  gardening.  Some ‘of  th'p  larger  Mis 
would  make  very  satisfactory  gardens. 
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Taiiijc  IBS. — /.irifijf  mudifVHii,  fAgtrUf  So.  IV. 
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TIio  majority  of  the  teachers  think  it  would  In*  impossible  to 
obtain  .enough  small  vacant  lots  for  gardens  for  nil  older  children, 
and  nl>o  tJiat  the  money  value  of  the  lots  is  so  high  that,  while  there 
are  enough  large  plats,  they  could  not  be  obtained  for  school  gardens. 
The  back  yards  are  small,  and  many  art*  pined  or  board  ertvefed.  Of 
the  8,310  children  reported,  the  .teachers  estimate  that  only  1.0-7 
have  400  square  feet  of  back  yard  space  which  could  he  used  for 
[gardening.  . * . s 

!•  Occupations  of  children  ( Table  100).— .Somelhing  more  than  half 
of  the  school  boys -of  tips  district  who  haw  occupations  outside  the 
home  are  engaged  in  the  selling  and  distribution  of  newspapers. 

hjr  important  Occupations  arc  work  in  storesj  principally  local 
drug  and  grocery  stoics,  store  delivery,  and  message  service.  The 
girls  earn  money  by  ligl|>ing*  in  stores,  house  wonk,  and  earing  for 
small  cl0hm  ^ | 

(■  •-  ' >;  '• 
f i 
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Table  lOB.— CVmptfOoiw  of  rAfrtfrrn,  ihitrici  V#>.  i\ 


Of  (he  4.1 1**)  .boys  from  whom  statistics  were  collected  bv  tho 
teachers,  870  worked  after  school  hours,  earning  an  average  of  $1.72 
v:n  li  per  week,  and  K.M)  had  vucation  employment,  earning  an  aver* 
age  of  $2. On  each.  Thirty  girls  who  worked  in  the  out  dTrSchnol 
In nus  earned  an  average  of  $1.01)  each,  nnd  in  vacation  42  averaged 
$2..',i  in  earnings.  The  ave  lAre  number  of  hours  of  employment  per 
nvek  of  boys  in  the  home  was  5.3,  and  of  girls.  5.9;. and  773  boys  nml 
girls  received  small  sums  of  money  for  work  at  home.  In  a few 
ea-cs  this  work  is  such  that  it  require*7  a definite  amount  of  time 
each  day,  but  more  often  the  tasks  are  irregular,  not  occurring 
oftencr  than  once  a week. 

hnmomir  cahic  of  gardening.- — The  teachers'  estimates  of  the 
\aiiin  of  vegetables  used  by  a , family  of  live  persons  per  year 
in  this  district  average  $88.18  for  , one  year;  Without  doubt  - 
this  estimate  is  fairly  accurate  as  an  average  for  the  district.  Nino? ... 
teen  children  are  reported  as  earning  money  by'  picking  fruit,  Vithcr 
leaving  school  before  tl^p  elose,of  the  school  year  or  returning  after 
its  opening.  Of  the  90  children  who  left  school  to  work  during  the 
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past  school  year,  need  of  the  family,  retardation,  ill  health,  desire  to 
work,  and  dislike  of  school  were  given  as  the  reasons  for  leaving.4' 

Agricultural  interests  of  the  home  that  might  become  school- 
directed  projects  (Table  £00).— Of  the  things  kept  at  the, homes  that 
might  furnish  definite  occupation  and  form  habits  of  industry  in 
children,  there  are  2, ICG  gardens,  2C3  homes  keeping  poultry, 
180  keeping  pigeons,  and  252  keeping  rabbits.  As  is  the  case  in 
many  other  districts,  the  number  of  animals  kept  for  economic  pur- 
poses  is  small,  and  those  kept  as  pets  have  a nature  study  rather 
than  an  occupational  value  for  the  children. 

Taw*  200.  A orient  t u ra  I intercut*  of  the  home  that  mirtht  heroine  school-directed 
home  projects.  District  Xo.  IV. 
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Gardens. 

Poultry. 

Pigeons. 

Rabbit* 

*»! 

159  | 

870 

j ill 

12 

0 

IE 

.!  247  | 

214  , 
2*3  t 

451 

634 

! 132 

; 104 

'1 

10 

j 

It 

10 

It 

.!  14ft  1 

14* 

206 

, 76  * 

* 10 

q 

J 

164  ' 

157 

321 

16 

5 

.1  ■ 204  ; 

22*  ; 

4.32 

Is  144 

7 

5 

f 

m 

2$ , 

600 

54  j 

! 10 

9 

1U 

10 

150  , 

\ 12* 

27* 

63 

4 

' * 3 

a 

• j 07 

1 101 

10*  j 

i 84 

3 

j | 

V 

J 

20*  1 

i 205 

604 

! 110  ; 

20 

Q 

a 

271  , 

675  1 

1 88  * 

2 

2 

V 

12 

.1  14  ; 

J 1 

7 - 
850  i 
‘ 252 

21  1 
ft 

6 

69  ! 
172 

0 

6 

29 

0 

6 

10 

1 

0 

26 

,55  j 

61  ’ 

107 

20 

6 

2 

IS 

.1  156  1 

147  * 

313 

101  | 

4 

5 

4 

.j  24* 

201  ! 

449 

123 

11 

0 

12 

827 

309  ' 

636 

240  ; 

44 

21 

26 

1 275  : 

2«2 

M 7 * 

1*4 

25 

14 

26 

! 820  . 

334  . 

603 

1*0 

28 

15 

27 

104 

1 

123 

227 

70  ! 

11 

7 

9 

; .m,3i 

4,203  . 

8,316 

2.166  | 

263 

139 

!_ 

262 

EA8T  SECTION,  DISTWCT.NO.  V.  - , 

^j'-  jyyr  FrnnkMn-  Eth»n  A»*n.  Marglinll.  Mission.  Patrick  Henry,  llucoa 

»\ls«n.  Uanlcl  nebstor.  Acnssls.  Irving  M.  Scott,  Hawthorne,  Urgant,  Horace  Mann, 
Columbia  Cosmopolitan.  Starr  King,  Haight,  Bernal,  Junlpero  Scrra. 

The  section  east  and  south  of  Market  Street  and  east  of  Dolores 
Street  as  far  soutlfc  as  Islais  Creek  cliannel  has  been  considered  as 
one  district.  Between  the  Rincon  and  Lincoln  Schools  and  Bernal 
and  Jumpero  Serra  Schools,  the  methods  of  children’s  gardening 
might  well  vary  from  the  use  of  large  and  small  vacant  lots  in  the 
former  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining  large  open  areas  in  the  latter. 

most  difficult  place  to  obtain  land  for.  gardening  is  in  the  central 
part  of  the  district  near  the  Mission  School.  The  soil  is  sandy,  but  • 
heavier  on  the  hills  and  ridges. 

giving  conditions  ( Table  £01).— From  the  19  schools  of  the  dis- 
trict, reports  were  received  from  0,544  children,  of  whom  2,500  live 
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in  Hats,  tenements,  and  apartments.  The  lots  are  25  by  100  or  25  by 
137}  feet,  which  permit  of  small  back-yard  gardens,  but'prevent  large 
economic  returns. 


Table  201. — Living  condltion$t  DUtrict  No . V. 


debooiA* 

Number  of  children  re-  j 
ported. 

It 

• 

a 

8^ 

li 

kid 

ill 

S5 

Site  of  bultding  lots  in  the  ‘ 
district. 

£3 
►1 
o a 

it 

!?■ 

HI 

imh 

p!l 

•3^i 

I-lI 

ceil 

J5  % 

! 

ll 

4a 

No.  1 Yes. 
• | 

| No. 

Yes. 

Rincon..... 

10 

3 

23  by  100  | 

! A 

' of 

i 

1 o 

I 

Lincoln 

292 

131 

25  by  80  j 

23 

7 ! 0 

1 7 

0 

Franklin *. ; 

.41*2 

2IO 

.• : | 

' 50 

S ! A 

1 3 

0 

Ethan  Allen..- A....:... 

57 

17 

23  by  ino  j 

18 

0 ■ 3 

i o 

1 

Marshall 

322 

200 

23  by  10(1 

03 

3 ! 4 

| 6 

1 

Mission 

AC) 

270  | 

3*>  l»v  too  » 

80 

9 ! 1 

8 

2 

Patrick  Henry 

109 

. 78 

; 25  bv  ion  } 

50 

3 , 1 

1 3 

1 

Buena  Vista 

m 

38  1 

2*.  by  I37i 

20 

0 • 3 

0 

| 

Daniel  We  biter 

299 

70  j 

25  bv  ino  ' 

75 

2 : 3 i 

i 2 

s 

Aeassis 

. 4.V» 

220  1 

23  by  100  : 

78 

7 . 3 ] 

I 7 

3 

Irving  M.  Scott... 

344 

91  j 

25  by  mo  ! 

107 

5 3 ; 

i 3 

5 

Hawthorne 

220 

m i 

25  bv  120 

40 

! 6 

0 

Bryant 

319 

m 

25  bv  80  1 

87 

5 i 2 

6 

1 

Horace  Mann 

873 

3<4 

25  by  120.  J 

30)  ; 

5 1 0 

6 

• 

Columbia  Cosmopolitan 

733 

220  ! 

25  bv  120  : 

173 

7 ; 6 

8 

4 

Btnrr  King 

101 

37  | 

25  In*  100  1 

0 : 4 

0 

4 

Haight 

310 

1W 

25  by  112  1 

. 93  ' 

6 ; 1 

5 

1 

Bernal 

670 

40 

2*  by  1 10  ; 

, i i7i  : 

1 I 10 

0 

11 

lunlpero  Serra 

421 

03  | 

25  by  114  i 

„ "I 

4 ! 1 

3 

1 

Total Aw. 

0,544  | 

2,500  [ 

i 

J 

1,599  .* 

j 

72  i 50 

72 

69 

Vacant-lot  studies  were  made  from  the  iusuran.ee  map  of  the  city 
at  four  of  the  schools  of  the  district  In  12  blocks* near  the  Lincoln 
School  there  were  found  to  bo  10  J acres  of  vacant  lots.  Personal  in- 
spection of  these  lots  showed  that  many  were  rented  os  storage  places 
| for  contractors’  building  materials,  wagons,  etc.  - Other  lots  were 

| still  encumbered  by  basement  walls  left  by  the  fire.  There  are,  how- 

ever, enough  vacant  lots  usable  and  available  to  give  large  garden 
j plats  to  all  children  of  the  school.  Vacant  lots  in  eight  blo’cks  near 
the  Mission  School  totaled  5.C  acres,  but  less  than  half  the  spacb 
was  available  for  gardening. 

„ Near  the  Irving  M.  Scott  School  many  back  yards  are  large  and 
. there  is  much  vacant-lot  space.  In  12  blocks  there  are  9$  acres  of 
vacant  lots,  much  of  which  might  be  used  for  gardening.  Home 
gardening  is  being  conducted  af  this  school  as  a volunteer  effort  of 
the  principal  and  teachers.  By  the  aid  of  the  principal,  individual 
•reports  on  back-yard-garden  space  were  received  from  75  children. 
Thirteen  of  these  children  had  no  garden  space,  while  the  average 
area  for  the  other  children  was  381  square  feet  per  child. 

Within  walking  distance  of  the  Bernal  School  there  are  large  open  } 
spaces  of  excellent  garden  land.  As  this  land  is  now  under  culti-  -j  1 
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vation,  a rental  would  have  to  be  paid  for  its  iise  as  a 'children’s 
garden.  In  many  homes'  near  the  school,  back-yard  gardens  20  by 
20  feet  might  be  made,  as  the  teachers  report  that  171  children  have 
that  much  or^  more  area.  Small  vacant  lots  could  also  ‘Be  used  as 
there  are  35  in  the  12  blocks  near  the  school. 

Occupations  of  children  ( Table  SOU). — As  in  all  the  centri^  dis- 
tricts of  the  city,  the  street,  trades  form  the  occupation  of  children. 
A large  percentage  of  the  boys  sell  papers  on  the  principal  down- 
town streets.  Of  3,291  boys  who  reported,  732  work  after  school  and 
063  worked  during  the  last  vacation.  The  money  earned  was  $1.58 
per  week  after  school  and  $2.54  per  week  during  vacation.  The  girls 
reporting  numbered  3,253,  of  whom  60  had  employment,  earning  tfh 
average  of  $1.58  per  week,  and  66  worked  in  vacation,  earning  an 
average  of  $2.62  per  week.  The  boys  of  the  district  work  nt  home 
an  average  of  six  hours  per  week  and  the  .girls  seven,  and  648  boys 
and  724  girls  receive  some  pay  for  the  work  they  do  in  the  home. 

Table  202 .—Occupations  of  children,  District  So.  V. 


Schools. 


Rincon 

1 tncoln 

nklln 

Kfhan  y»llcn 

Marshall 

' Mission 

Vat  rick  Henry 

Buena  Vista* 

Daniel  Webster 

Arassiz * 

Irving  M.  Scott 

Hawthorne 

Bryant 

Horace  Mann ; 

Columbia  ( osmopolitan. 

8 ar  King 

ok  

Bernal, 

Junlpcro  Scrra.l 


Total. 


Reporting. 

•> 

o' 

Girls. 



0 

7 

3 

. 160 

132 

. 213 

189 

. .57 

.0 

• 171 

151 

. -292. 

248 

. 103 

66 

48 

47 

98 

111 

. 222 

233 

172 

172 

126 

64 

148 

171 

42.5 

448  1 

304 

429* 

70 

170 

298 

IS 

186 

235 

|3,261 

3,253  j7 

Children  camlnglhoney  outside  borne.  I ^WWrrn  n’orkiog 

at  home. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


I 


! Boys.  Girls. 


82.50 

1.90 

1.91 

1.10 

2.52 
1.37 

i:B 

1.52 
1.74 

~ J.35 
22  *1.06 
2.04 
1.70 
1.00 
1,29 


30  ' 1.12 


1.58 


!§.  ; 

i § i 

* .3  1 

; e*  i 
1 8 1 ! s' 

II  i! 

© « 


89  £ 

•5 

Si 

g 

p 


I & 


If 


42  82. 53  | 
48  : 3.  76  i 
27  ! 2. 50  j 
9 I 1.50 
80  1 4.25 
2.50  i 

SSI 

2. 91  ! 
46  : 2. 14  i 
11  i 1.44  | 
19  ,.2.50  , 
148  ' 3.32 


0 

1 110.75 

* .SO 


.50 
.50 
2.75 
3. 00 
3.00 


45  2.66 


10  i 1.75  j 
35  1.84 

60  3.70  1 
27  1.82  : 


3 
0 
2 
1 
3 
1 
2 
O 
2 

5 

O 

19  I 1.50 
3 j 1.67 

0 ! 

9 . .88 

6 I 2.05 
3 I .75 


2.90 

1.00 


I ' 2.54  60  ] 1.58 


I if 

!j|  I 

■*t’o  I 

III1! ! 
:rl  ! 


s„. 

Z gUs. 
© * * 
*i'Z* 

Ip* 

111 


I 


• I i 

6 13.12 

o i i 

o ! 

0 i I 

1 iMoo’ • 

3 : 3.18 

2 ! 1.20  1 

4 4.45  | 

5 1 1.00  I 
1 > 4.50  ; 

15  ! 2.25  : 
5 J 3.28  j 

Oi 

.8  ! 1.38  1 
11  i 2.96  ! 

4 1 1.10  j 
66  ; 2. 62  | 


I 


0 1 0 
21 
27 
7 

5 | 41 

5 I 31 

6 flj 

5 6 

6 { 2!f 

7 I 45  ! 
7J  47 

7 i 33 
4 I 49  | 
6 i 92  I 
38  ! 
38 

67  j 
» i 21  ; 

-I- 


0 

9 

11 

0 

5 . 

ii 

6 


10  , 18 
9 4« 


19 

47 

208 

69 

46 


10  I -41 


. t 


6 ,048  | 7 j 724 


ki 


Economic  value  of  yarder&ng  (Table  203) i— The  total  enrollment 
of  the  schools  of  this  district  is  10,635,  of  which  number  140  leave 
school  to  become  employed  and  83  lose  n part  of  the  school  year  by 
going  to  fruit-picking  camps.  The  majority  of  the  pupils  leaving 
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school  to  work  do  so  because  of  family  need,  but  loss  of  interest  and 
retardation  are  also  given  as  contributing  causes. 


Table  203. — Economic  chart.  District  No.  r. 


Schools, 

Chil. 
dmn  in 

Aver- 

se!* 

daily 

| Annual 
j vegeto* 
Jblc  food 
I cost  for 
1 family 

i °r5' 

Following  the  fruit. 

ChfUren  taring 
j school  to  work. 

school. 

attend* 

ance.- 

Vnm* 

tier. 

Dote  of 
taring 
school. 

Pale  of 
return  to 
school. 

Num- 

ber. 

Cause. 

Rincon i,. 

1 inrvdn 

99 

401 

773 

73 

378 

620 

875.00 

64.45 

69.00 

0 

0 

Franklin 1 

Klhan  Allan j 

Marshnll 

Mission 

-Pairick  Henry 

0 

11 

May 

September.. 
Oct.  15 

10 

A 

Need. 

|W 

I 111 

700 

044 

4X2 

73 
025 
536 
' 409 

50.00 
69.57 

1 84.33 

38.00 

0 

0 

0 

19 

July 

(') 

A 

11 

4 

1AO. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Not  Interested 

Bueno  Vista 

Daniel  Webster 

A gusli 

Irving  M.  Scott 

230 

390 

805 

460 

19ft 

362 

733 

415 

59.07 

55.00 

68.89 

55.29 

0 

0 

0 

3 

May  20 

Aui.  l 

O 

2 

0 

60 

Hawthorne 

In  school; 

409 

338 

i 71.25 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

need. 

KimH 

Bry*nt  •••.* 1 

-Horace  Mann 

Columbia  Cusmopoll*  : 

083 

936 

624 

883 

133.00 

71.20 

!9  j 
0* 

Jtmo  1 1 

Sept.  is...:. 

1*  fi 

890 

816 

59.55 

0 ; 

20-- 

Ha 

lan . 

Starr  King .' 1 

Haight.... J 

330 

312 

63.00 

o ! 

5 

UO* 

M3 

483 

67.12 

17 . 

Close  of 

Oct.  i 

2 

' Do. 

Bernal.. ..1 i 

822 

71A 

1 

school. 

d0 j 

Second  week, 

f to 

ou.w 

6 1 

18 

Lbst  interest; 

i 

1 

| 

September. 

need;  re- 

JtfeJpcro Sorra i 

811 

750 

100.00 

8 , 

Last  of  Sop* 

0 

tardation. 

* 1, 

1 

i 

tember. 

Total 1 

10,635 

9,361* 

68.65  1 

83 

« 1 

J40 

• i 

- 1 

■A  low. 


The  average  cost  of  vegetable  foods  for  a family  of  five  for  one  * 
year  was  estimated  by  the  teacher  at  $68.<J5.  House  rents  in  the  dis- 
trict seemed  to  be  relatively  high  and  the  use  of  the  available  vacant  • 
land  in  the  production  of  vegetables  might  well  supply  needy 
fairy  lies  and  keep4  children  in  school  longer. 

Agricultural  interests  of  the  home  that  might  become  school- 
directed  projects  (Table  204). — Of  the  0,544  children  reporting  from 
this  district,  2,065  state  that  some  kind  of  a garden  is  cared  for;at 
their  homes.  In  many 'cases  these  gardens  arc  only  small  flower 
plats,  and  in  some  cases  window  boxes  were  counted  as  gardens, 
krom  answers  to  questions  asked  parents  and  teachers,  it  nppenrs 
that  a relatively  small  number  of  the  children  have  garden  plats  of 
their  own  or  have  definite  work  in  the.  home  garden.  The  children 
also  report  the  following  animals  kept  in  the  homes,  either  as  pets 
or  for  their  economic  value:  Poultry  at  729  homes,  pigebns  at  347 
homes,  and  rabbits  at  447  homes. 
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Table  204. — Agricultural  interests  of  the  home  that  might  become  school* 
directed  projects — District  No.  V. 


Schools. 


Rincon 

Lincoln 

Franklin 

Ethiin  Allot 

ill 

Illation 

Patrick  Henry 

Duemi  Vijtiu. 

Daniel  Webster 

Agstmii 

Irving  M.  Scot; 

litiutiiorne 

Bryant 

Horace  Matm...; 

Columbia  Cosmopolitan. 

Starr  King 

Huiglit 

Bernal 

luaipero  Sorra. 


Total.., 


Number  of  children  reported. 

. ■ Number  of  children  havtog — 

Boys. 

Girls.  v 

Total.- 

I 

^Gardens. 

Poultry.  i 

Pigeons. 

Rabbits. 

7 

3 

% 10 

1 

4 

0 : 

0 

1 

m 

132 

292 

59 

4 

4 

10 

.213 

189 

402 

104 

20 

15 

)0 

57 

0 

57 

17 

9 * 

5 

| 

171 

151 

322 

81 

17  i 

It 

11 

292 

218 

540 

128 

39  1 

24 

24 

103 

90 

190 

73 

40  ; 

27 

39 

48 

.41 

95 

25 

9 : 

4 

j 

08 

111 

209 

*79 

32  j 

0 

23 

222 

233 

455 

107 

18  ! 

13 

13 

172 

172 

344 

125 

49 

20 

30 

12H 

220 

34 

21  j 

4 

g 

ns 

171 

319 

141 

42 

17 

14 

425 

ns 

873 

281 

79 

42 

39 

3m 

429 

m 

- 245 

108 

42 

M 

91 

70 

101 

51 

30  ! 

13 

H 

17Q 

U6 

310 

121 

26  ; 

18 

17 

2tt8 

278 

■ 570 

222 

98 

41 

08 

iso 

235 

421 

168 

88  1 

35 

13 

3,291 

3,253  r 

- 0,544  | 

2,065 

1 

»! 

347 

417 

NOE  VALLEY  SECTION,  DISTRICT  NO.  VI. 

\ , 

Schools:  Noe  Valley,  James  Lick.  Cate  Kennedy,  Fairmont,  Edison. 

The  five  schools  of  Noe  Valley  are  shut  in  by  ridges  in  .such  a 
way  that  the  district  forms  a little  city  by  itself.  The  floor  of  the 
valley  and  ridge  to  the  past  and  north  aro  well  covered  with  homes, 
but  to  the  west  and  south  there  is  much  open  hillside  space.  The 
soil  of  the  district  is  heavier  than  that  , of  other  districts  thus  far 
considered  and  might  easily  bo  improved,  to  make  a Very  productive 
garden  Soil. 

Living  conditions  (Table  205). — The  children  reported  numbered 
2,G01,  of  whom  G4G  lived  in  apartments,  flats,  or  tenements.  The 
building  lots  are  25  by  100  or  25  by  120  feet,  but  os  most  of  the 
homes  are  relatively  small  and  built  n, car  the  streets  each  homo  has, 
a small  back-yard  garden  space.  In  the  case  of  families  living  in 
flats,  it  would  be  possible  to  find  vacant  lots  for  children’s  gardens;’ 
and,  as  most  of  the  flat  buildings  are  small,  some  have  garden  space 
on  the  lots.  From  the  teachers’  reports  it  seems  that  only  8S8  chil- 
dren have  space  for  gardens  20  by  20  feet;  but  in  all  cases  hillside 
gardens  may  bo  resorted  to  to  supply  space  for  all  children.  Some 
of  the  hillsides  are  too  steep  for  gardening  and  undoubtedly  very  dry 
in  summer,  but:  other  sect  ions  could  be  easily  found  which  are  desir~ 
able  and  usable  for  a part  of  the  year  at  leasjt. 
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Table  205.— Living  condition #,  Di$trict  No.  VI. 


g *1  «fo 

1 I 2s 
* 3 . ; s ~ 

Schools  * * g f « § 

i =es 

•1  Hi 

i * ■ * 

3 

h 

li 

0 w 

s 

; 

J»a 

h* 

' s84 
llss 

z 

Are  there 
•moll  .va- 
cant lots  for 
all  children 
not  having 
back -yard 
•paceT 

Are  them 
large  Mats 
(or  st  bool 
gardens? 

No.  j Yes. 

No. 

Yee. 

! 885  ; 150 

James  Lick t 641  114 

Kate  Kennedy ; 332  ^ 

Fairmont ' 902  219 

25  by  100 
25  by  120 
25  by  120 
2*  by  UO 
25  by  110 

120 

66 

240 

135 

327 

6 j 1 j 

3 3 

10 : 2 

3 5 

6 ; 11  j 

7 

3 

10 

3 

5 

1 

8 

S 

8 

18 

Total ' 2,601  A46  | 

888 

”!  ”| 

28 

91 

Occupations  of  children  ( Table  20G).— Because  of  the  distance 
from  the  business  section  of  the  city  the  possibility  of  the  children 
obtaining  employment  is  not  large*  In  the  reports  on  occupations 
outside  the  home,  the  delivery  of  newspapers  and  work  in  local  stores 
were  the  most  frequent.'  Out  of  A, 304  boys,  227  reported  that  they 
had  regular  occupation  after  school,  earning  an  average  of  $1.46  per. 
week,  and  239  worked  during  the  last  vacation,  earning  an  average 
of  $2.36  per  week.  Only  15  girls  work  often  and  17  during  vacation, 
earning  an  average-of  91  cents  per  week  after  school  and  $2.56  in 
vacation.  The  boys  work  at  home  an  average  of  5.5  hours  per  week 
and  the  girls  6.2.  Some  pay  for  home  work  was  received  by  255 
boys  and  248  girls.  ’ 


Taiu,f.  206. — Occupations  of  children.  District  No.  VI. 


Reporting,  t Children  eaVnfng  money  outsldo  home. 


Schools . 


Child  n working 
at  homo. 
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Noe  Valley.. 
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* Kate  Kennedy... 
Fairmont. 

„ Total.. 


03815—17 88 
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Economic  value  of  gardening  ( Table  207). — The  value  of  vegetable 

foods  consumed  by  a family  of  five  persons  in  one  yen*,  as  estimated 
by  the  teachers  of  this  district,  is  $75.22.  By  intensive  gardening. 
. much  1 his  vegetable  food  might  be  grown  in  the  section, 

FiveThildren  arc  nbsent  from  school  a part  of  tl^e  year  “follow- 
ing the  fruit.”  and  about  20  leave  school  cach'year  to  go  to  work. 

Tabt.e  207. — tfcoiiom ic  chart , District  Xo.  17. 
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Agricultural  interests  of  the  home  that,  might  become  school-di- 
rected projects  ( Table  SOS). — That  there  isa  good  possibility  for  home  . 
gardening  in  this  district  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  1,000  of  the  2,001 
children  reporting  state  that,  a garden  is  cultivated  at  their  homes. 
Poultry  is  kept  at  382  homes,  pigeons  at  181,  and  rabbits  at  222. 


Table  *20, S. — Agricultural  interests  of  the  haute  that  mitfht  heroine  school- 
directed  projects— lhrttrivt  Xo.  17. 
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SOUTH.  SECTION,  DISTRICT  NO.  VII, 


School* : Fnrratfut,  Sunnyaldc,  Longfellow,  Glenn  Park,  Munroo,  Clcveloud,  Visitation 
» Valley,  l’ortola,  Harrison,  Bay  View,  and  Burnett.  * “ 

The  south  district' contains  all  land  area  from  the  boundary  of 
Districts  Nos.  5,and  C to  the  coilnty  line.  In  this  territory  there  aro 
many  largtf  open  spaces.  In  the  lowlands  the  soil  is  an  excellent  black 
loam  and  much  of  this  land  is  being  used  for. gardens,  chiefly  by 
‘Italian  vegetable  gardeners.  As  a whole,  this  district  offers  the 
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gfcntest  possibility  for  profitable  cliildrcn’s  gardening,  although  it 
will  be  more  difficult  to  market  the  surplus  above  the  needs  of  the 
home  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  city. 

Tiring  conditions  {Table  £00).— As  would  be  expected  from  the 
general  aspect  of  the  district,  a smaller  percentage  of  children  live 
in  apartments,  tenements,  and  flats,  only  2:13  of  the  4.3C4  living  under 
such  conditions.  In  anticipation  of  the  building  up  of  the  section, 
however^  all  lot  plans  have  been  laid  out  in  25- foot  lqts.  About  half 
of  the  children  can  have  back-yard  gardens  20  by  20  feet  or  larger. 
In  a* study  of  the  possibilities  for  home  gardening  at  the  homes  pf 
30  children  of  the  Bay  View  School,  it  was  found  that  2 had  no 
Vpace  for  gardening,  4 had  less  than  100  square  feet,  while  all  others 
fytd  2.V0  or  more  square  feet.  The  average  number  of  square  feet  per 
child  is  1,100.  The  majority  of  the  teachers  state  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  find  . all  the  land  needed  for  profitable  gardens  for  all 
children. 

i 

Tabu;.20I).—  fAvittfl  condition*.  Dintrirt  .Vo.  VII. 
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Occupations  of  the  children  ( Table  210).— Of  2.104  boys  rej>orting 
323  have  employment  after  school  from  which  riioney  is  earned,  and 
333  work  during  vacation.  The  average  earnings  of  these  boys  is 
$1.80  and  $2.40,  respectively.  Only  43  girls  have  money-earning 
employment  after  school  and  47  during  vacation.  Considering  the 
greater  opportunity  for  employment  in  the  homes  of  this.morc  open 
district,  it  is  rather  surprising  that  both  boys  and  girls  are  employed 
with  home  duties  only  an  average  of  7 hours  per  week. 
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Table  210.— Occinntion*  of  children,  District  So,  VII, 
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Economic  value  of  gardening  ( Table  211).—' The  teachers  of  t his 
district  estimate  that  it  costs  a family  of  five  persons  an  average  of 
$57.29  for  vegetables  for  one. year,  Thirty-nine  children  are  absent 
from  school  a part  of  the  year  because  they  are  away  from  the  ritv 
“ following' the  fruit.”  Seventy-eight  children  left  school  last  year 
to  go  to  work.  In  all  cases  family  need  is  given  ns  the  muse  of 
leaving  school. 

Table  211.— Economic  churl , District  So.  17/. 
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Agricultural  interests  of  the  home  that  might  become  school- 
directed  projects  ( Table  212).—' The  reports  of  4,3G4  children  show 
that  1.018  of  the  homes  have  some  kind  of  a garden.  Poultry  is  kept 
at  1.157  homes,  rabbits  at  3GG,  and  pigeons  at  607,  If  the  parents  of 
this  district  couhl  be  induced  to  turn  over  garden  tracts  or  the  care 
of  animals  to  the  children,  it  would  be  possible  to  work  out  home 
projects  for  many  children. 

Txiiik  212."  Apricultprut  intercut*  of  the  home  that  might  heeotne.  nrhool- 
directed  projects.  District  So.  YIF. 
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THE  JUVENILE  COURT. 

•H 

•••  without  doubt  the  inability  of  city  children  to  find  employment 
for  their  time  in  the  right  kind  of  occupations  and  the  employment 
.'of  many  in  undesirable  occupations  are  contributing  influences  to 
juvenile  delinquency,  the  following  facts  are  here  reproduced  from 
the  report  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  San  Francisco  for  the  year  1915: 

ban  FRANCISCO  JUVENILE  COURT.  REPORT  OF  PROBATION  OFFICER  FOR  THE  YEAR  101  ft. 

During  °the  year  1915,  833  children  were  brought  to  the  attention 
"f  this  court  either  because  of  the  inability  of  their  parents  to  prop- 
erly care  for  them*  this  through  poverty,  intemperance,  immorality, 
or  other  cause,  or  by  reason  of  the  death  of  one  or  both  parents  and 
Ihe  lack  of  proper  guardian  and  means  of  support. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  children  brought  before 
*Jhe  court  for  such  causes: 

Tame  2l3n. — Number  of  childrtm  brought  before  court  for  certain  causes. 

Children. 

Cruelty  of  pa  routs..  41 


Neglect  Qf  parents 195 

Destitution  of  parents _ 171 

Drink  on  part  of  parents.. ...  150 
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Depravity  of  pa  routs _ 

Children.  , 

IVscrtioii  of  parents 

IVaili  of  imrcnts 

Total  _/ 

* -During  the  year  GC8  boys  and  273  girls  enme  before  the  court  Ixi- 
cnusc  of  certain  delinquent  nets  eoiumitted  by  them  through  the  vio- 
lation of  city  ordinances  or  the  penal  code,  or  because  of  immorality 
and  other  onuses. 

The  number  of  children  brought  before  the  court  for  such  causes 
is  shown  by  ine  following  table: 

Tabij:  *JI3b.— IJvy*  and  virt*  brought  bt  forv  murt  far  t'ertai*  ^ir ues. 


noyn.  OirU 

Assault  

llurglury . j 

J-areeny ^ 

Gang  activity  . . 

Incorrigibility ^ ^ 

Vagrancy... ....  x\ 

Mischief 57 

Violation  <»f  rily  ordinance m 

Sex  Immorality * -jo  140 

Other  causes  *; pq  ^ 

' Totals Gtfc  273 


A third  group  is  made  up  of  those  who,  previously  before  the  court, 
again  appeared  because  o,f  the  need  of  admonishing  either  the 
parents  or  the  children  themselves  for  their  lack  of  progress. 

This  group  comprises  121  boys  and  29  girls;  total,  150. 


STREET  TRADES. 

Valuable  facts  in  regard  to  the  juvenile  street  trades  of  San  Fran- 
cisco have  been  collected  by  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association.  He- 
- cause  it  has  been  found  in  the  foregoing  district  studies  that  so  many 
schoolboys  arc  engaged  in  sidling  newspapers,  the  following  ab- 
stracts of  findings  and  recommendations  of  this  association  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  educative  and  noneducative  influences  of  street 
trades  on  schoolboys: 

■r- 

A table  compiled  for  us  from  Sun  Francisco  Juvenile  Court  records  by  a 
student  at  the  University  of  California  shows  that  59.5  per  cent  of  the  hoys 
brought  to  court  because  of  street  trades  were  newsboys;  G2.84  per  cent  of  the 
boys  brought  to  court  who  had  street  trades  lp  their  previous  history  were 
, newsboys ; and  53.10.  per  cent  of  the  boys  who  went  Into  street  trades  after 
they  were  delinquent  were  newsboys. 

Recommendations . — We  have  pointed  out  the  evil  environment  of  the  street 
and  Its  degenerating  Influence  on  young  boys.  We  hope  that 41  will  lead  to  a 


» n,orv  extensive  Investigation  and  to  serious  consideration  of  the  obvious  neces- 
' sit y of  raising  the  age  limit  to  M years. 

W e mNimiueini  a illy  ordinance  Vlilefi  shall  establish  the  office  of  *upcr- 
vl^'r  .of  street  trades,  having  jy*  his  sole  and  only  duty  the  regulation  of 
stm  t trades,  lie  should  coojienitc  with  the  truant  ofllcer  to  secure  regular 
otiomJance  and  pnxl  si  muling  of  the  tuns  at  school. 

WV  fmmiuiend  an  effective  licensing  system  in  onler  to  secure  a legitimate 
class  of  newsltoys.  Kaeh  hoy  must  have  a permit  and  wear  u badge.  Before 
Issuing  i lie  permit,  the  sujvrvlsur  of  street  grades  should  obtain  full  information 
regarding  fbe  t>oy  # 

following  the  ntuiT. 

The  phrase  u following  the  fruit”  has  n significance  in  California 
which  it  could  not  have  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States.  Be- 
1 cause  of  the  variations  in  climate  ami  horticultural  products,  it  is 

I always  “ picking  time”  in  some  pa?t  of  the  State.  As  the  harvest 

season  in  any  locality  is  comparatively  short,  the  pickers,  usually 
I whole  families.* move  north  or  south  following  the  ripening  fruit. 

In  several  localities  the  press  of  work  in  fruit  picking  and  packing 
time  is  so  great  that  both  country  and  city  school  vacations  aro  * 
arranged  so  that  the  children  may  help.  At  San  Jose  the  vacation 
period  covers  the  prune-picking  time.  J 

1 he  school  authorities  in  San  Francisco  have  been  annoyed  by 
having  children  from  certain  schools  leave  in  largo  numbers  about 
March  l*  to  go  to  fruit-picking  camps.  Very  often  these  children  do 
not  return  to  school  until  the  middle  of  October  or  the  first  of  Xovem-  j 

her.  and  thus  they  become  very  much  retarded.  Several  years  ago  an  ) 

investigation  Was  made  by  the  superintendent’s  office  as  to  the  number 
of  children  who  left  school  tp  u follow  tho  fruit,”  with  a view  to  jj 
changing  tho  time  of  the  vacation,  but  when  compared  to  the  total  ! 
enrollment  the  nftmber  was  so  insignificant  that  no  change  was  made. 

From  the  answer  of  principals  to  the  question,  “ How  many  chil- 
. dren  leave  before  the  dose  of  the  school  year  to  go  to  fruit-picking 
camps?”  it  was  found  that  last  year  approximately  240  left  school  j 
early  or  returned  late  because  of  w following  the  fruit  ” In  most 
cases  the  children  are  accompanied  by  one  or  both  parents.  The 
families  move  to  camps  provided  by  the  fruit  ranches  and  w hen  the 
picking  season  is  at  its  height  a little  village  is  formed.  As  tho  fruit 
gathering  season  is  short  in  most  sections,  this  camp  site  is  soon 
abandoned  and  the  families  move  to  a new  field  after  a few  weeks. 

The  moral  and  sanitary  conditions  of  the  fruit  camps  are  often 
bad  The  children  who  engage  in  fruit  picking  usually  come  from 
homes  where  there  is  little  real  home  training  and  run  wild  under  I 
^the  new  freedom.  As  one  girl  said,  “I  like  it  better  in  tho  fruit 
camp  because  there  ain’t  no  cop  to  watch  us  all  the  time”  Tho  j 

frequent  change  from  camp  to  camp  also  lias  a tendency  to  form  j 
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roring  habits.  In  a Slntc  report  on  fruit-camp  conditions,  it  was 
• shown  that  a .large  pcivcritdfec  were  insanitary. 

The  influence  of  - following  the  fruit"  on  the  life  of  the  child 
during  the  part  of  the  year  spent  in  school  in  the  city  is  often  marked 
Shysj  of  the**  children  are  very  much  retarded  ami  lose  interest  in 
school,  mul  then^  having  m»  definite  interest,  become  vicious.  In  most 
cities  the  number  of  juvenile  court  offenses  increases  in  vacation,  hut 
in  Snn  Francisco  tlier;e  arc 'about  thv  same  or  oven  a smaller  number, 
the  cause  for  which  is  attributed  by. the  assistant  probation  officer  to 
the  large  number  of  *’  worst  children  M being- at  fruit  camps. 

The  Juvenile  Protective  Association  of  San  Fraucisco  has  been 
engaged  in  studying  (ho  evils  of  life  in  fruit*picking  camps.  The 
following  figures  on  retardation  of  children  from  the  Washington 
Irving  Sclnkil  who  pick  fruit,  furnished  by  Mrs.  Bert  Schlessinger. 
former  president  of  the  association,  show  conclusively  one  of  the  evil 
effectft 

r Mrorr  moil  rut  wahhixgtg.k  ikvixo  aciiool 

In  the  Washington  Irving  School  the  compulsory  educational  law 
is  being  violated.  Pupils  are  retarded  from  3 to  f>  years.  One  week 
ago  (Feb.  L’O,  1D1G)  the  following  lett  to  cut  asparagus,  to  rehim 
Koine  time  in  October;  of  foreign  birth — school  very  necessary; 

Tahi.k  U14. — /rtt*  Off/  trhnoi. 
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• AH  of  the  above  evils  of  44 following  the  fruit”  and  more  are 
: ondoubtedlj  real.  .The  children  who  go  to  the  camps  are  nearly  all 
from  schools  in  the  congested  sections  of  th6  city,  and  in  the  liotne 
environments  undoubtedly  encounter  all  the  vices.  A child  must 
in*ere^*  an^  employment  or  all  his  time  will  be  spent  in 
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omiphtions  that,  are  not  suited  to  his  development.  At  hoipo  in  the 
city,  about  the  only  employment  open  to  the  child  is  in  the  street 
trades,  and  the  Juvenile  Protective  Association  has  condemned  these 
even  more  jurongly  than  it  has  “following  (he  fruit/*  Under  the 
prv&cnt  insanitary  ami  immoral  conditions  of  the  camp,  the  child 
has  ail  outof-door  life  and  regular  employment  and  surroundings 
which  are  little,  if  any,  woix?  than  those  om^ic  city  slums. 

Under  the  right  di nation  and  conditions,  fruit  picking  might  be 
made  healthful,  educative,  and  lucrutivo  to  the  children.  l'orfu- 
naudy,  the  c.\|tcrimcnt  has  been  tried  by  the  Hoys*  and  Girls*  Aid 
S»viety  and  has  met  with  marked  success.  The  work  of  the  wards 
of  this  society  has  l>ecn  well  described  by  the  superintendent  for 
the  society,  in  his -list  annual  report. 

• 

CAMP  rdlKINS. 

W>  nwvwt  0*  Ounp  Perkins  on  the  fith  of  Jtin^witli  125  hojm,  trtt^llnf  In 
can*  on  l tie  Northwestern  I'uriflc  Hallway  to  SHtnulojiol  mul  (he  IVta* 
luma  ,V  Santu  Hosn  Fleet rlc  Hallway  from  Kchm<to|»ol  to  llarlow.  where  we 
found  (lie  work  of  the  advance  parly.  under  Mr...  Welch's  dlrectlou.  well  |*er- 
formed  mul  n very  i-omplcte  mul  |*erfe<i  emnp  awaiting  uh.  *> 

T nnstm I precautions  hu«l  Ihvii  taken  to  make  (lie  «'HIia|»  sanitary  mul  health* 
ful.  The  kin-hen  mul  nil  tolletH  were  carefully  wwnel  against  flies ; a new 
hospital.  consisting  largely  «»f  wnvnlim.  erected;  mul  n<vi»n*il  garbage  catm 
Installed.  > 

I hiring  the  summer.  when  Hie  work  permitt*!,  ull  «*f  the  lent  . ’ .tform#  muter 
ibe  buys’  sleeping  tents  wen*  nil  sc*  I from  the  ground  from  18  Inches  to  3 feet, 
affording  ventilation  Itenemh  mul  making  them  more  healthful. 

Here  we  speiul  n little  over  three  mouths  picking  l*errlc* — loganberries, 
mnmtnoth  tdacktmrrlos,  mul  I*nwton  hluckltcrrlcs—ovcr  77.000  trays  of  them, 
nearly  *J00  tons— mul  lust  year  was  mi  off  year,  with  n crop,  The  sum- 
iiu  r s earning*  amounted  to  This  large  sipu  wuh  distributed  among 

iiIhoii  ISO  Istys,  according  to  tlielr  Individual  uhllity  nt  picking  For  each  dny 
every  Imy  is  credited  with  the  exact  tmiiil»er  of  irnys  picked  nml  is  paid  what 
he  earns,  less  i:!J  cents  |vr  day  chaired  for  camp  expense*.  This  «h»es  not 
pay  the  cxiHMise  of  maintaining  the  camp,  only  |*irt  of  the  expense.  hut  ft  does 
serve  to  tench  the  Irnys  Hint  part  of  each  day’*  earning  must  he  used  toward 
their  own  support. 

f»n  nhrrelurii  from  cmnp  the  account*  are  cb>*cd  nisi  each  hoy  nmy  spend 
Ids  earnliUss  a/lie  desires,  part  being  ke|»t  In  reserve  for  future  use, # All  of 
the  Imys  InybgDlii  suits  of  clothing  for  Sundays  and  s|*x'lul  occtiHlotis,  shoes, 
hms.  linen.  nrsKfieckwtnr ; many  hove  dentistry  dune:  iiyd  it  Inrge  number 
subscribe  for  nmpif.lnes,  which  are  n continued  source  of  pletisure  mat.  profit 
Iv'ery  hoy  retains  part  of  Ids  earnings,  leaving  It  to  his  credit,  to  lie  drawn 
on  for  carfare  ami  spending  money  on  Sundays.  +hl*  double  process  of  earning 
money  at  piecework- of  a nature  especially  adapted  to  boyv  o*  the  berry* 
picking  is,  and  of  expending  the  money  earned,  Is  of  great  moral  and  edac«* 
tlonal  value,  teaching  the  value  of  money  amt  demonstrating  to  a boy  how 
touch  easier  and  more  desirable  It  Is  in  earn  one's  money  by  honest  labor  than 
to  acquire  It  by  crooked  means. 


I.*-'"*.-*  . ■ • , , , , *'  .s  I _ . ; 
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Tlie  economic  side  of  comp  life  would  more  than  Justify  Its  continuance  for 
in  addition  to  tlie  benefit  to  tlie  boys,  tfce  help  nltorded  the  berry  grower  is  |ni 
valuable.  We  are  unable  to  furnish  pickers  for  all  the  growers  who  apply 
though  this  summer  we  had  an  enlarged  compand  the  largest  enrollment  In' 
the  history  of  the  work,  108  boys  being  the  high-water  mark.  This  taxed  the 
capacity  of  our  kitchen  to  the  utmost,  but  Mrs.  Skinner  was  equal  to  the  task 
and  kept  the  boys  well  fed.  To  do  this  required  large  supplies  of  provisions 
dally  and  our  bills  were  heavy.  About  8.000  loaves  of  bread  were  consumed 
each  month  at  the  rate  of  250  per  d.  y.  and  20  gallons  of  rich,  pure  milk  were  ' 
used;  for  country  air  and  outdoor  work  sharpen  the  appetite  of  all. 

Recreation.  However,  work  is  not  the  only  activity  at  camp,  for  n part  of 
every  day  Is  reserved  for  recreation,  and  during  June  every  evening  wns  spent 
In  training  for  the  Fourth  of  July.  The  gymnasium  suits  were  donned  by 
those  who  expected  to  compete  In  the  athletic  events  on  the  Fourth,  and  the 
evfrgng  was  spent  In  running  and  Jumping. 

But  the  Fourth  wns  not  the  only  special  day,  for  on  August  8 the  bdys  were 
the  guests  of  the  directors  of  the  Gravensteln  Apple  Show  In  Sebngtopol,  which 
wns  thrown  open  to  them.  After  the  show  had  been  carefully  Inspected,  many 
of  tlie  concessions  were  opened  to  them  anil  greatly  enjoyed  by  all. 

Saturdays  were  reserved  for-recreation.  and ’many  a good  baseball  game  was 
played  on  our  diamond  between  the  several  nines,  with  an  occasional  game 
with  an  Outside  nine.  1 ♦ 

But  the  swimming  hole  wns  by  all  odds  the  most  popular  place  nt  camp,  and 
to  It  the  squads  or  working  parties  wended  their  way  nt  the  conclusion  of  the 
cays  picking  as  often  as  possible,  aud  always  on  Sundays  for  the  weekly  bath. 

Many  boys  learn  to  swim  during  each  summer,  for  the,  pool  Is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  sloping  gently  down  to  where  the  water  is  7 feet  deeD 
and  good  diving.  A* 

The  recreation  side  of  the  camp  life  is  valuable  and  makes  better  boys  of  all. 
Another  valuable  feature  is  the  opportunlay  for  a measure  of  self-government 
which  Is  grunted  the  boys..  Each  squad  of  boys  elects  its  own  captain  and 
lieutenant,  who  have  charge,  under  the  overseer,  and  help  in  moving  the  s^uad 
to  and  from  work  aiui  in  the  berry  patch,  and  each  company  has  its  own 
captain,  who  has  charge  of  the  tent  and  assists  the  night  watchman  to  main- 
tain  good  order. 

* A mayor,  clerk,  and  sheriff  complete  the  boys’  organization.  In  addition  to 
the  semimilitary  organization  which  prevails.  From  reveille  in  the  morning 
to  taps  at  night  all  is  done  by  bugle  call,  mid  the  beautiful  flags  floating 
from  the  tents  and  large  flagstaff  add  to  the  military  effect. 

Sunday  Is  a day  of  rest  and  after  the  bathing  is  attended  to  is  devoted  to 
music,  reading,  letter  writing,  and  a religious  service  In  tlie  early  evening. 
Mauy  come  from  the  neighborhood  to  enjoy  the  boys’  spirited  singing  and 
to  listen  to  addresses. by- the  Rev.  William  Rogers,  who  for  10  years  lias  given 
tip  his  Sunday  evenings  to  conducting  this  service  am>  has  won  the  love  and 
good  will  of  all  the  boys  by  his  kindly  but  forceful  pleas  for  clean,  upright, 
and  godly  lives.  9 

Early  in  September  .the  berries  were  harvested  and  on  the  10th  we  returned  - 
to  San  l rnnclsco,  a sunburned,  healthy,  and  happy  bunch  of  boys,  after  our 
twelfth  annual  camp  on  Mrs.  Barlow’s  ranch.  A pleasant  trip  to  Sair  Fran- 
cisco and  the  home  and  the  Monday  following  found  all  of  the  boys  at  their 
desks  In  the  schoolroom,  ready  to  study  and  improye  their  minds,  filled  with 
renewed  »^st  and  earnestness  after  their  three  months’  outing. 


SCHOOLrDIBECIED  OABDKKIKO. 


From  every  standpoint  the  berry  picking  camp  of.  the  Boys’- and 
Girls’  Aid  Society  seems  to  have  been  a success.  Very  often  in  our 
•educational  work  we  have  discovered  the  most  valuable  projects  for 
our  abnormal  and  delinquent  children.  At  the  other  extreme  the 


many  boys’  and  girls’  camps  of  the  northern  part  of  the  United 
States  are  filled  with  children  each  summer.  Wealthy  men  feel  that 
. the  training  their  children  receive  from  10  weeks  of  directed  camp 
life  is  worth  from  $150  to  $250.  Id  San  Francisco  there  are  over 


11,000  boys  and  14,000  girls  who  have  no  definite  employment  dur- 
ing the  summer.  Child  labor  laws  have  taken  away  from  city 
children  many  employments  which  were  harmful  to  them,  but  some- 
thing must  be  found  to  take  the  place  of  these  activities.  Modem 


city  education  must  supply  occupations  which  are  educative  and 


productive. 

If  “following  the  'fruit ” can  be  made  educative  and  productive 
for  delinquent  children,  might  not  it  be  much  more  so  when  normal 
boys  and  girls  engage  in  it  under  the  right  direction? 

From  January  1,  1915,  to  January  1,  191G,  the  county  of  San 
Francisco  spent  $177,907.54  for  the  care  of  juveniie  court  children 
by  agencies  nnd  institutions.  The  boys  of  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  Aid 
Society  earned  $3,895  in  one  summer  nnd  returned  to  the  city 
stronger  mentally,  morally,  and  physically.  In  Districts  Nos.  1,  4, 
and  5,  where  gardening  and  other  educative  and  productive  occupa- 
tions arc  almost  prohibitive  because  of  the  lack  of  lnnd,  the  experi- 
ment of  vacation  fruit  picking  merits  trial.  This  work  should  be 
under  the  direction  of  a teacher  who  can  lead  the  children  not  only 
in  the  routine  of  fruit  picking,  but  also  in  a love  of  country  life 
ttnd  the  vocational  study  of  growing  of  the  fruit.  A large  part  of 
the  cost  of  this  work  might  be  paid  for  out  of  the  earnings  of  the 
children.  This  is  an  educational  problem  of  San  Francisco  that 
needs  much  further  study  to  determine  the  time  of  year  that  the 
picking  must  be  done,  the  extent  of  the  field,  the  number  of  children 
who  need  such  training  most,  and  the  cost  of  such  a project  to  the- 
school  department 


POSSIBLE  PLAN  Ft) S'  8CR(XN>DIBECTED  11  FOLLOWING  THE  FSUTT.” 


The  following  suggestive  outline  of  the  cost  of  taking  20  boys  to 
fruit-picking  camps  has  been  prepared  in  order  to  show  the  pos- 
sibilities id  a concrete  way.  Twenty  children  have  been  selected 
as  the  unit  for  one  person  to  instruct,  as  that  number  is  often  eared 
for  by  a single  boys’  camp- leader.  The  money  receired  by  each 
child  for  tlio  summer’s  work  is  small,  but  returns  in  health  nnd 
education  would  be  large  as  compared;to  spending  a summer  in  the  ' 
“North  Beach  Section.”  An  increase  in  the  amount  of  berries 
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picked  would  increase  the  profit  and  it  is  possible  that  the  cost 
of  the  camp,  as  given  below,  might  be  decreased. 

Chit  and  earnings  sheet  for  20  boys  following  fruit. 

Co*t 

Teacher  3 months  (00  days),  at  $100  per  month $300 

Food  cost  of  20  boys,  I teacher.  L cook,  at  20  cents  per  day 300 

Car  fare  to  camp 1 and  return.  22  people - 44 

Salary  of  cook qq 

Total -J. 830 

Earnings  of  20  hoys,  at  7fi cents  a day.  for  70  diays.  ...  ‘1.050 


. IRRIGATION  OF  CARDENS. 


4 


During  a part  of  the  year  it  is  impossible  to  produce  many  vege- 
table crops  successfully  in  San  Francisco  without  irrigation.  Ac- 
* cording  to  Bill  No.  3GG5,  Ordinance  No.  334G,  Section  5 (new.  series), 
etc.,  irrigation  for  private  gardens  and  private  grounds  costs  $0.00575; 
per  square  yard ; no  monthly  charge  to  be  less  than  17  cents.  ' 
Information  obtained  at  the  city  water  department  indicates  that 
wjien  the  flat  rate  charge  is  made  ^p  for  a dwelling,  the  above  pre- 
vailing rate  per  square  yard  is  charged  whether  tlie.lot.is  bare  sand, 
lawn,  or  garden:  A home  owner  who  does  not  cultivate  his  lot  is 
therefore  paying  for  water  from  which  he  derives  no  benefit. 

A plan  for  the  use  of  water  to  irrigate  vacant  lots  used  for  garden- 
ing, now  being  contemplated  by  another  west  coast  city,  might  well 
be  copied  by  San  Francisco.  By  this  plan  to  foster  the  use  of  vacant 
lots  for  the  growing  of  vegetables  and  flowers,  anyone  securing  per- 
mission from^the  owner  to  use  a vacant  lot  for  gardening  may  apply 
to  the  city  water  department  to  hgve  a water  line  laid  to  the 
property.  The  cost  of  installing  the  line  is  made  against  the  owner 
of  the  property  and  carried  by  the  city  without  interest  until  a build- 
ing is  to  'be  erected,  at  which  time  the  regular  charge  is  collected. 
By  ibis  plan  the  wat^r  department  is  enabled  to  keep  a uniform 
working  force,  water  lines  to  property  on  which  buildings  are  being 
built  having  priority*  and  any  extra  time  is  given  to  vacant  lots  in 
the  order  that  requests  are  received.  V * 

Horticulture  products  and  farm  area  of  San  Francisco  County  and 
10  near-by  counties  (Tables  215  and  216).— A study  of  the  census 
figures  on  the  horticultural  products  and  size  of  farms  in  fhe  coun- 
ties near  San  Francisco  was  made  in  order  fb  detennine  the  possi- 
bilities of  vocational  direction  by  prevocational  training  in  garden- 
ing. In  the  counties  nearest  the  city  the  number  of  small  farms  is 

>Camp  equipment  to  be-  furnished  by  grower  or  to  become  permanent  equipment  of 
.school  department.  • 
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largest  To  state  that  a county  produces  large  quantities  of  vege- 
tables or  small-  fruits  is  almost  equivalent  to  stating  that  there  are 
many  small*  farms.  There  are  a few  large  farms  growing  small 
fruits,  but  in  most  cases  the  demands  of  cultivation  and  the  high 
money  value  per  unit  area  require  that  each  grower  confine  his 
efforts  to  a small  acreage. 

Table  215. — Horticultural  product s of  Sun  Francisco  and  near-by  counties. 


Counties 


Ban  Francisco. 

AUmrtln 

Contra  Costa... 

Ifarin 

Sonoma 

Napa  

Solano 

Summon  to...., 
Ban  Joa<|fiin... 
Santa  Clara.... 
Bon  Mateo 


\>EO- 

tablea. 

Toto*  j Orchard 
toes.  , fruits. 

Tropi- 

cal 

fruits. 

Grape- 

vines. 

A era. 

m 
7,469 
3,05o 
117 
054 
428 
650 
6,307 
6,728  | 

3,210  , 

A era.  ; Trta. 

87  I 1,105 
1,655  l 627,824 
12,087  , 21%  930  | 
436  32,208  1 

2,270  1,864,105  1 
530  407,301  1 

811  1,367,011  { 
1,406  1 500,  Ofll  I 
21,313  I 364,  0 ! 
1,0X5  5,043,700  ! 
071  ! 43,055  j 

Trta. 

1 

15,000 

10,607 

387 

20,22« 

21,251 

8,011 

84,883 

26.070 

28,023 

7.2J0 

Number. 

3,000 
9.800,050 
2.072,130* 
115,108 
17,930,072 
8,503,338 
t,  1,205 
7,  f >27, 610 
13,371,794 
6,584,480 
124,000 

Small 

Jrults. 


4 era. 


401 

6 

9 

1,471 
60 
13 
664 
, 02 
1*011 
60 


Nuts. 


Trot. 


SO 

216,340 

tit 

16,631 

9,768 

100,230 

67,160 

00,400 

48,908 

891 


Table  210. — Size  of  farms  in  San  Francisco  and  near-by  counties. 


Counties.  . 

Ter  cent 
under  3 
acres. 

\ Ter  cent  [ 
3 to  0 
i acres. 

1 [ 

San  Francisco 

43.0  1 
6. 1 1 

3A  2 j 
24.3  i 

A lametta. : 

.Contra  Costa 

1.2  j 

r.2! 

.9  ! 

8.  0 > 
! 7.0  . 

19.0  1 
9.0  j 
3.7  1 
10.4  , 
6.2  j 
16.8 

Marin 

Sonoma 

Napa 

.0  1 

Solano 

.5  ■ 

Sacramento 

7 ; 

Ban  Joatpiin i 

\\ 

Santa  Clara * 

14  1 

Ban  Moltw  .* 1 

*•1 

12.1  | 

- ..... . j 

0 to  10 


7.0 
16.6 

8.0 
10.0 
18.0 

14.0 
5.3 

14.8 

16.1 
25.0 

8.0 


Total. 


80.1 

47.0 

17.0 

18.0 

97.0 

28.9 
0.4 

25.9 

23.6 

42.7 

27.0 


In  San  Francisco  County  43.9  per  cent  of  the  farms  are  under  3 
acres  in  size  and  82.1  per  cent  under  10  acres.  In  Alameda  County, 
which  produces  many  vegetables,  30.4  per  cent  of  the  farms  are  less 
than  10  acres  in  extent  and  over  one-third  of  the  area  of  Sonoma 
County,  which  produces  much  small  fruit,  is  divided  into  farms  of 
less  than  20  acres. 

In  order  to  be  successful  the  owners  of  these  small  farms  must 
practice  intensive  methods. of  crop  production.  Through  the  use  of 
the  small  back  yard  and  yqcant  lot  garden  many  children  may*  be 
taught  these  intensive  methods  which  later  may  be  instrumental  in 
the  choice  of  gardening  as  a vocation. 


should  the  city  train  her  youths  in  agriculture?  t> 

The  location  of  San  Francisco,  directly  across  the  bay  from  the 
University  of  California,  with  its  strong  agricultural  college,  should  ' 


make,  easy  the  giving  of  agricultural  courses  in  the  city  school  sys- 
tem. Many  of  the  boys  from  the  city  now  attend  the  college  of  agri- 
culture, whose  work  would  bo  strengthened  by  prevocntionul  courses 
in  gardening  in  the  grades  and  vocational  courses  in  the  high  school. 
Were  such  courses  given,  many  more  city  boys  would,  without  doubt, 
select  agriculture  for  their  life  work  and  receive  advanced  trainin'* 
at  Berkeley. 

The  following  statistics  collected  by  Prof.  B.  II.  Cocheron  show 
that  more  than  half  of  the  students  registered  in  the  college  of  agri- 
culture in  April,  1!H5,  came  from  the  city  and  had  had  little  or^no 
previous  agricultural  experience: 

» 

Question  I:  Wore  pun  bruupht  up  on  a farm  or  ninth. 


Classes. 


Freshmen 

Sophomores,-. 

Junl  rs 

Scni  'rs 

Graduates  and  specials. 

Total 


% 


Drought  up  on 
farm. 


Not  brought  upon 
farm. 


Number. 

Percent. 

: 1. 

, Number.; 

■ i 

Percent. 

1 .9) 

«;n ; 

! 09 

W.0 

! 46 

43.  S 

" 59  , 

sra 

f 2.) 

30. : ; 

W i 

m.t 

1 i: 

40.  1 i 

49 

53.8 

! • 21  , 

45.  0 j 

25  i 

SU 

j isa , 

11. 3 ■ 

2G5  | 

58.8 

I 


Question  II : Did  you  nunc  to  the  uuirvnUy  fro  hi  a home  siltwinl  on  a farm 

or  ranch , 


Classes. 


Freshmen 

Sophomores 

Juniors ; 

Seniors 

Graduates  aud  specials. . 

Total 


From  forms,  ; Not  from  farms. 


Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

j Per  cont. 

3S  ‘ 

31.9 

! fu 

6M 

30.4  , 

73 

69.5 

29.6 

64 

70.  J 

30 

32.9  j 

61 

67.0 

19  ; 

41.3  ; 

?7 

53.7 

J ! 

* 32.3  | 

306 

67.8 

Question  III : now  many  ycart  or  montlm  of  actual  full  day't  work  hare  you 

ever  tloncf 


’ A r crave*. 

Freshmen — . 11  months  and  14  days  of  form  work. 

8ophomores_. 1 year,  4 inontlis,  mid  IS  days. 

Juniors. 1 year,  C months,  and  3 days. 

Seniors j ...  2 years,  2 months,  and  13  days. 

Graduates  and  specials 2 years,  10  montlm,  and  8 dfiys. 

Entire  registration..  _ — 1 year,  7 months,  jind  2 days. 


As  might  have  been  expected,  the  length  of  work  increases  with -the  progres- 
sion of  the  classes,  but  unexpectedly  Increases  faster  than  the  amount  of  time 
oilt  of  school  for  vacations  would  permit.  . This  has  been  caused  by  students 
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wlio  drop  out  of  school  for  a year  or  more  and  by  students  with  whom  time 
mntfiillies  the  amount  of  work  they  have  done. 

There  are  75  students  In  the  college  who  state  they  have  never  done  a full 
days  farm  work  In  their  lives.  Of  these  5 are  graduates.  8 seniors,  12  Juniors, 
19  sophomores,  and  25  freshmen. 


TEACHER  TRAINING. 

When  gardening  is  put  on  a strong  financial  basis  in  San  Fran- 
. cisco,  its  permanent  success  will  depend  on  the  teaching  force,  'the 
experience  of  city  school-garden  supervisors  of  the  country  seems  to 
prove  that  the  best  results  can  be  obtained  for  the  least' expenditure 
of  money  by  training  the  regular  grade  teachers  or  by  appointing 
grade  teachers  who  have  ha.d  garden-teaching  experience  elsewhere. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  “Have  you  a teacher  trained  to  do  the 
garden  work?”  13  principals  answer  “Yes”  and  C7  “No.”  While 
the  field  work  of  the  survey  was  in  progress  most  of  the  teachers 
whom  the  principals  consider  trained  to  do  garden  teaching  w„ero 
inteniewed.  Some  of  these  teachers  hud  taken  theoretical  courses 
in  agriculture  at  the  University  of  California  and  had  also  had  much 
practical  experience.  All  of  the  teachers  were  enthusiastic  and  all 
had  received  some  special  training  for  garden  teaching.  The  teach- 
ers were  uncertain  ns  to  the  best  methods  of  applying  agricultural 
knowledge  to  the  teaching  of  city  children,  but  all  would  welcome 
supervision  nnd  direction  from  a trained  leader  of  garden  work. 

The  garden  department  should  grow  gradually  from  a sjnall  begin- 
ning to  a department  that  reaches  every  child  of  garden  age  in  the 
whole  city.  Thirteen  tenchers  make  a good  nucleus  from  which  to 
start,  but  these  teachers  will  wish  to  continue  their  training,  and 
other  teachers  must  become  prepared  to  take  up  and  extend  the  work 
each  year.  Teachers  who  wish  to  beeome  garden  specialists  should 
attend  all.  conferences  nnd  classes  held  by  the  supervisor  of  garden- 
. ing.  They  should  be  assigned  to-practice  teaching  under  the  direc- 
tion of  experienced  teachers  who  are  also  in  service  as  school  and  ' 
home-garden  tcigriicrs.  ..  • ' 

Another  source  of  practical  garden  information  is  the  Italian 
gardener.  Because  of  the  high  priefe  of  land  and  demands  of  the 
local  markets,  these  gardeners  must  make  every  square  foot  of  land 
yield  its  utmost.  By  observation  of  the  Itnlinn  methods,  time  of 
planting,  nnd  succession  of  crops  garden  teachers  may  obtain  much 
practical  information. 

Because  of  the  near-by  location  of  the  University  of  California, 
with  its  agricultural  department  and  many  agricultural  courses, 
tenchers  in  Snn  Francisco  hnve  unusual  Opportunities  for  agricul- 
tural trninihg.  Courses  100A,  100B,  101, 102,  and  104  are  of  special  ‘ 
value  to  city  teachers  of  gardening. 
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VALUE  OP  SCHOOL-DIRECTED  HOME  GARDENING  TO. SAN  FRANCISCO 
CUILDIUSX.  ‘ 

Economic . — Imports  wefe  received  from  7,915  children  (Table  218) 
who  could  have  home  garden  plats  or  400  square 'feet  or  more.  %With- 
oui  doubt  many  more  children  could  be  supplied  with  space  on  vacant  1 
lots.  If  only  the  7,915  children  were  taught  to  mqke 'gardens,  how- 
ever, and  each  child  grew  10  cents  worth  of  vegetables1  pier  square 
foot,  a total  value  of  $316,000  would  be  produced  on  waste  laird  by 
the  now  wasted  time  of  the  children.  As  one  teacher  is  able  to  direct 
the  garden  work  of  about  150  children,  53  trained  teachers  would  be 
needed  to  work  after  school,  on  Saturday,  and  during  the  sunuper  , 
vacation.  An  additional  salary  of  about  $£50  would  probably  be 
sufficient  for  the  extra  work  of  each  of  these,  teachers,  or  a total 
cost  to  the  school  department  of  $13,250.  ‘ ^ * 

From  a purely  financial  standpoint,  an  expenditure  of  $13,250 
for  a return  of  $310,000  should  he  good  business.  In  case  the  children 
average  a net  return  of  only  24  cents  per  square  foot,  the  return  in  * 
food  to  the  community  would  have  a value  of  $79,150.  or  nenrlv  six  ' 
times  the  cost  in  teachers’  salaries. 

Health . — A grand  total  of  29,679  children  were  reported *by  upper 
grammar  grade  teacher.  To  improve  the  health  of  this  army  of 
children  through  out-of-door  exercise  would  be  of  enough  value  to 
warrant  all  expenditure  for  garden  teaching.  To  be  mentally  strong, 
the  child  must  be  physically  healthy.  A child,  working  with  feet  in, 
the  soil,  head  in  the  sunlight,  and  lungs  filled  with  fresh  air,  will 
have  redder  blood  coursing  through  his  veins,  cat  b?tter,  sleep  better, 
and  grow  into  stronger  manhood  than  one  who  works  in  mill  .or 
shop!  or  idles  his  time  away. 

The  10,3G9  children  who  live  in  apartments,  flats,  and  tenements  . 
need  this  h^allfe-giving  exercise  most.  To  play  on  street  and  side- 
" walk  is  dangerous  to  life  and  to  walk  with  parents  simply  for  exer- 
cise is  boredom.  The  most  real  of  ajl  experiences  comes  to  the  child 
through  accomplishing  a wdrthy,  yet  difficult,  task  that  hqjSwJjpfinite 
relation  to  his  present  life  and  at  which  he  works  with  purpose. 

Mental  training . — Most  of  the  present-day  city  occupations  open 
to  children  very  largely  cease  to  be  educative  when  they  become  pro- 
ductive. In  the  shop  and  factory,  the  same  thing  must  be  done  in 
exactly  the  same  way,  day  after  day.  Ih  the  street  trades,  there  is 
very  little  chance  for  rfcal  occupational  growth  and  the  acquiring  of 
the  tt  business  sense,”  cbmmonly  spoken  of,  is  often  really  the  forma- 
tion of  habits  of  taking  advantage  of  others^  . 

, In  the  garden,  on  the  other  hand,  conditions  arc  hardly  the  some 
from  hour  to  hour.  Each  day  brings  new  duties  and  problems,  and 

i How  being  produced  by  children  In  cities  of  eastern  and  Southern  Staten. 
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each  year  old  methods  must  be  unproved  and  new  products  may  be 
added.  The  child  is  not  taking  advantage  of  another  for  his  own 
gain,  but  coping  with  nature's  forces  and  learning  nature’s  innumer- 
able lessons,  and  at  the  same  time  contributing  much  to  the  comfort 
and  pleasure  of  others. 

Habits  of  industry. — Of  the  total  number  of  children  who  reported 
(29.67Q),  10.9  per  cent  worked  during  the  out-of-school  hours  and  10 
per  cent  (Table  219)  were  employed  in  the  vacation.  The  time  of 
both  boys  and  girls  wns  occupied  less  than  one  hour  per  day  by  duties 
in  the  home.  Studies  of  the  out-of-school  employment  of  children 
seem  to  show  that,  as  the  city  grows' in  size,  the  possibilities  for  pro- 
duct he  occupation  decreases  and  that  the  decrease  is  in  direct  ratio 
to  the  size  of  the  city. 

Tho  boy  without  regular  work  is  apt  to  be  father  of  the  man 
without  a job.  San  Francisco  has  too  many  of  the  “park  bench 
type  *’  already.  In  order  that  the  man  may  be  a successful  worker  the 
child  needs  real  occupation  when  in  the  habit-forming  period.  The 
productive  cultivation  of  ihe  back  yards  and  vacant  lots  of  the  city 
would  furnish  regular  occupation  for  many  children  who  have  no 
occupation  or  have  been  excluded  from  harmful  pursuits  by  child- 
labor  laws. 

The  making  of  a successful  garden  must  be  attended  by  daily  work. 
■Weeds  have  to  be  subdued,  the  soil  has  to  be  mulched,  and  crops 
harvested  at  the  right  stage  of  development.  From  such  regular 
work  the  child  forms  early  the  habit  of  industry. 

Moral  influence*.— No  other  one  thing  reveals  quite  so  clearly  to 
the.  child  his  place  in  life’s  plan  as  work  with  living,  growing,  things. 
Through  the  use  and  sale  of  the  garden  products  he  learns  to  value 
. dollars  in  terms  of  labor.  To  learn  to  earn  one’s  own  living  honestly 
is  u fundamental  basis  of  morality.  The  evils  of  community.  State, 
and  nation  come  not  frhm  those  who  have  learned  flk  live  by  their 
own  labor,  but  from  those  who  Wish  only  to  profit  from  the  labor  of 
others.  • . 

. NATURE  STUDY. 

Nature  study  and  elementary  science  are  required  subjects  in  the 
graded  schools  of  San  Francisco.  Enough  serious  consideration  Jias . 
not  been  given  to  the  subject,  however,  to  work  out  a complete  pro- 
gram adapted,  to  the  city.  In  surveying  the  work  of  the  elementary 
schools^ Messrs,  McMurry  and  Withers,  found  the  nature  study  course 
ami  teaching  unsatisfactory. 

The  1911  course  of  study  included  nature  study  for  the  purpose 
<>f  vitalizing  other  subjects.  By  this  method  the  subject  lost  its 
identity,  ceasing  to  exist  as  an  independent  subject  through  oVer- 
03815—17 — -30  . 
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correlation.  The  supplementary  course  of  1015  tries  to  remedy  (his 
condition  by  swinging  to  the  other  extreme  nnd  outlining  a definite 
nature  study  nnd  science  course  from  the  third  to  eighth  grades  in- 
elusive,  based  on  Marche's  Science  Headers.  This  course  in  its  defi- 
niteness goes  so  far  as  to  designate  the  exact  number  of  pages  to  lie 
covered  in  cacli  grade  each  semester.  “The  assignment  of  a set  of 
renders  can  not  be  regarded  ns  an  adequate  solution  of  the  problem 

of  scienco  teaching  iu  the  grades.  A bookish  approach  to  science  is 
wrong.” 1 

In  the  actual  carrying  out  of  this  course,  conditions  vary  in  cnch 
school  and  With  the  individual  teachers  in  the  same  school.  Ill-cause 
of  tho  time  given  to  the  subject,  some  teachers  must  enlarge  upon 
the  work  given  in  Murclie,  while  others  are  content  to  do  only  a hat 
is  prescribed.  The  time  given  to  nature  study  and  science" tea.li- 
ing  1 ics  all  the  way  from  one  20-rniuuto  period  to  five  or  more  30- 
minute  periods  per  week.  Table  217.  There  is  danger  of  so.no 
teacher  •‘Tilling  a hobl.y”  while  others  slight  (lie  subject.  Three 
hundred  and  nine  teachers  reported  on  the  number  of  field  trips 
taken  in  the  interest  of  studying  nature  ns  follows:  Excursions  were 
conducted  by  132,  while  IT 7 did  not  take  classes  to^llie  field  ut  all. 

Tabu  217.— Xumbcr  o/  nature-study  crcurtlont  reported  by  teacher. 

Nature-si  inly  excursions  reported  by  teacher:  TctOifn. 

Not  miy j.y 

Ter  week  (one) ~ ^ 

Per  month — 

One,,- 15 

Two u 

Per  your — 

One _ g 

two ji”"”“i~rrrrrrrrrrirrrri  7 

Three ^ 

Four 

Flvi* ^ ^ 

Per  term — 

One _ ^ 

At 

T wo 

Tli  roe "q 

Four ’ 4 

Five— ' 3 

Nature- s*ii«ly  |*tIih1s  per  wwk  us  reported  by  lemrlier: 

One  per  week ' . . ^ 

' Two  jier  wwfc 1 ;t(Nj 

Throe  p«*r  wwk _ * 

Four  |M.*r**\v(K*lc„„_, . _ 

Five  per  week l ~ ^ 

1 Or.  C.  A.  McAlurrj j »e<*  j>.  iJiG. 
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In  the  cases  of  teachers  who  do  conduct  excursions,  the  number  of 
trips  varies  from  one  per  year  t<rone  per  week.  These  variations 
do  not  seem  to  be  uniform  by  grades,  but  without  doubt  depend  on 
the.  interest  of  the  teacher.  During  the  exposition  the  children  from 
all  schools  were  taken  to  study  the' exhibits  and  thus  had  an  unusual 
chancfrto  gain  nature-study  information.  The  San  Francisco  school 
board  overlooked  an  opportunity  by  not  securing  some  of  these  dis- 
plays for  geogrnpjiy  and  nature-study  museums.  ' 

In. answer  to  a question  on  (he  use  of  illustrative  materials  in 
nature  study  and  science  lessons,  the  most  common  answer  was, 44 In 
all  lessons  whenever  imperial  is  available.” 

. A few  of  the  teaeheiV  answers  in  regard  to  the  use  of  specimens 
and  apparatus  in  nature  stiuty  und  science  follow: 

M " e bring  the  material  Into  cla$9  each  lesson.** 

"I'vjtj  article.  imitcriul.  mil.sinm-o  mcmlnncd  In  Miirrhc's  Science  Render 
LVT  ?n"0  ' '.,SS  r""'"  ,lurl"*!  H'**  Blveil  mvonlli.g  to  our  four*.  of 

fur.’s'in  U^k»"the  U",U‘Kl"1  usuul,y  of  drawings  ou  board  or  j.lc- 

“Tlio  sdom-e  Is  sflll  In  Us  early  singes.  The  first  yenr  Is  entlreiv  intiirn 
Stn.ly  willi  iltnstnilhe  malvrh.l  in  end,  Cesson.  1„  the  ,.<Vr  wlen.v 

deal.-.  with  mitiire  tnnl  the  simplest  fads  of  phvsh-«  I 

OheinlMr)  we  always  try  to  show  a relation  In-tween  |t  |>|:tnt  ,'.r.  mil,,,,,! 

Ife  lllii'-lr.iihe  nnilerinl  In  used  whenever  |«issil.>le.  Oar  miiiarulus  Is  ||nl. 
(toil  hat.  little  hy  liille,  the  work  Is  taking  a more  definite  shn|ie  ” 

"'Jhere  Is  no  4lme  for  field  trips  and  the  classes  ure  imidi  too  Inrge  nnd 

too  } ••mis  for  Olio  temhvr  to  hiia.dle  liiformally.  dilhl  brings  Illustrative 

for  It*”1  U0,,^,  eVCry  d,|J  or  *>lue  ou  tlie  subject  without  being  usked 

, “T1,'°  .^nth  nnd  eighth  crniMs  have  • Science  * three  times  n week.-  Two 

I,,1  "'V'  n,l‘l  flm  i -drd  to  phvslnlogv.' 

or  hygiene.  Wehnve  Illustrative  mn  ter  hi  I for  this  work  whenever  |«  .ssil.lv." 

;•  In  every  w/rTpossll.le  the  lllnslrnllve  mnterlnl  is  used.  some  of  the  work 

ft'";,.  ”;  " 1 *;•  A small  lollin'  ..ry  Is  h,  the.sdnml.  1 hm  nlh.wcd  Ty 

tuy  nii.m  " ft  ,uake  luy  0«'u  your**  iu  science.  (Jus  ami  electricity  ure  in 

- ft"1;''’:  ,PSSOn!'  0,1  nnd  merenry  (ns  used  In  separating  gold  from 

Its  ore)  the  necessary  materials  were  on  hand  In  the  Kdinuli-oom." 

•”t\e  have  n very  good  mnseina  with  spin-lmens  mlhvted  hy  the  children 
mostly.  Wo  have  «ro\vhi^  plums  Hihl  vwiublfs  In  stnisoii.** 

■"Whenever  the  texthiH.k  requires  it  mi<)  we  have  the  apparatus." 

wnvftftft.'lftl.d!!'  ,'!„!,,Tnr|  C ,,'‘1,‘n  ",0  T"’  M »«•  In  this 

win  ft-  io  n.w  v'idulllli-  SU,‘K'llU,,“  ubu“l  ,’r,R'tU'"1  Tl“*  J'Pur 

"There  Is  neni  Tor  apparatus  for  almost  every  sdeix**  lesson.  At  present 
»u|ftiiit^’niftprov!ftsl!,,,'*,*,ari,,US  'lUl*  l‘x‘,wla"?,us  iwt  teiwforuksl  tmUl 

In  the  science  classes  of  (lie  upper  grades  illustrative  material  has 
been  furnished  to  the  three  intermediate  schools  Uy  ihe  board  of  edur 
.calinn.  In  several  other  schools  the  science  is  taught  »c  a depart-* 
mental  subject,  and  some  apparatus  is  made  by.  the  children  or  fur- 
nished by  the  school  department.  Vciy  few  of  the  schools  have 
. ' . ■ * • ■ • ■ ■ ■ ■ . , 
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collections  of  any  kind  and  when  present  they  are  in  the  principal1* 
office  and  not  accessible  for  the  children  to  look  at  at  will.  Several 
teachers  report  that  they  have  personally  purchased  the  apparatus 
needed  for  illustration  in  their  el  asses,  as  it  was  impossible  to  get 
the  material  from  the  board,  oi\  when  thus  ordered,  it  was  a long 
time  before  delivery. 

If  nature  study  and -science  Reaching  are  to  assume  the  place  of 
vital  importance  in  the  course  of  study  of  the  grades  that  their  value 
merits,  some  one  with  experience  and  training  must  be  appointed  to 
supervise  the  work. 

The  duties  of  such  a supervisor  should  be  to  outline  a series  of 
topics  suited  to  San  Francisco,  together  with  bibliographies  on  each 
subject;  to  train  the  teacher  to  select  and  tench  the  topics  of  greatest' 
value  in  the  environments  of  the  schools  concerned;  and  to  aid  the 
board  of  education  and  teacher  in  selecting  and  obtaining  the  illus- 
trative material*  peeded  for  the  topics  to  be  taughtJ  Nature  study, * 
elementary  science,  and  pinioning*  have  so  many  points  of  common 
.interest  that  the  director  of  gardening  would  be  the  logical  person 
to  place  in  charge  of  all  work  of  this  nature.  The  home  garden 
would  be  the  logical  center  for  n very  large  part  of  the  nature  study. 

PLANTING  AND  HARVESTING  OF  GARDEN  CROPS  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

In  order  to  show  the  possibilities  of  crop  production  under  the 
climatic  conditions  of  San  Frafncisco,  the  following  monthly  planting 
Calendars  ha\*e  been  compiled : * 


MONTH  OF  JANUARY. 


. Vegetable  crops  that  map  he  planted. 
(Lust  of  month.) 


Vegetable  crop#  that  map  be  harvested. 


Itoot  crops: 
Carrots. 
Turnips,  etc. 


Salmis : 

Corn  salmi. 

lettuce. 

Spinach., 


Winter  lettuce. 
Cabbage.  f 
Kale. 

Carrots. 

Parsnips. 

Turnips. 


Potatoes,  second 
crop. 

Swiss  churi. 

Celery. 

Cauliflower. 


blotrer  crops  that  map  be  plantcQ. 


blower  crops  that  map  be  Kart'ested. 


Hoses.  • 

Gladiolus. 

Lilies. 

Sweet  pens. 

Hardy  annuals, 

sucb  ns: 

* 

Snapdragon. 
Alyssum. 
Pansies,  etc. 


Perennials: 
Hollyhocks. 
Gallia  rilhis. 
Creotttds.  etc. 
Wild  flower 
seed 8 for 
open  ground. 


In  bloom: 

Narcissus,  paper  white. 
Proeslas. 

Winter  stock. 

Calemluln. 


» Bw*  altto  CU.  Vl. 

•From  Information  furnished  by  Italian  gardeners,  compiled  by  Min  Louisa  McPcr- 
twtt  and  from  Information  obtained  from  leading  San  Francisco  seedsmen,  compiled  by  . 
: Mr.W.G.  Hummel,  associate  professor  of  agricultural  education,  University  of  California 
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MONTH  OF  FKBRl’ARY. 


I ,,t,  table  craps  that  map  be  ptanta f. 


parsley. 

onion*. 

Fettfioe. 

li.alisb. 

II.  v(*. 

Tumi  pa, 
Cabbage, 

On  ul  i flower. 
Spinach. 
Swiss  chard. 
Kohl  raid. 


Peas. 

Celery. 

Potatoes. 

Rrocolll. 

Brussels  sprouts. 
Carnet  Chill 
potnoea. 
Perennials; 

• Hbuharb  roots. 
Horse-noUsli. 


traps  that  map  bt  planted. 
Sunn*  as  list  for  .In Hilary  plus  .laliHns 
ami  all  linnly.  iniiiual  flowers. 

iVivnnlalK  may  8tiil  1h»  planted,  but 
. the*  will  not  flower  until  August 
• •r  Si'pteinlH'r  of  name  year. 

All  flowering  shrubs  ami  tries. 


Vcpetabtc  crop#  that  may  be  harvested. 
Same  as  January. 


f'/oircr  crop#  that  map  be  harvested. 


Roses. 

Winter  flowering  sweet  |**ns. 
Snowflakes. 

Almqiuls. 

Calendulas. 

Pansies 

Ibiffmllls. 


UO.NTU  OF  M ASCII 


I.  P'tahh  reaps  that  map  be  planted. 

Sant,  ns  February  with  Ihmiis  and 
euemuixTH  added. 

Celery.  - j 

Artichokes. 


lb, yet  e reaps  that  map  In  plant*  *1. 
All  of  those  giver,  for  February  plus 
tlie  half  hardy  annuals,  such  ns: 
Vcrlieiin  Petunias.  , 

Sehizant  ims.  • Salpiglnssis. 
Centaurea.  Asters,  etc. 


I * pt  ttihlr  craps  that  utap  be  harvested? 

lettuce. 

Itadisb. 

Onions.  - 
Carrots. 

Parsnips.  , 

llairer  craps  that  .map  be  harvested. 

1 hiffndlts.f 


V*  pet  able  craps  that  map  U*  planted. 


MONTH  Ol-  AI*K11.. 

\ i pt  table  /raps  that  map  be  harvested . 


Smiie  ns  'February.  If  planting  Is  re 
qulred.r 
No  potatoes. 

llairer  reaps  that  map  In-  planted 

, A,l  annuals  and  i>ereiiiihils  except 
those  which  are  tender. 


lettuce/ 
Undls 
Turnjfrs. 


; Young  beets. 
. Kohl  rabi. 


llairer  craps  that  map  he  hurrested. 


Spanish  Iris. 
Hyacinths. 

■/,  ■ 


Tulips. 

Roses. 


•w 
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Mown  or  MAT. 


Vegetable  crops  that  may  6a  planted . 

Some  «*  February,  If  planting  Is  re* 
qulml 
No  potatoes. 


Flower  crops  that  may  6a  planted. 

AW  flowers  hardy  and  tender. 
Cl\TKniiUretiHint  plants 
Bedding  plants 


Vegetable  crops  that  may  6a  harvested. 


Spinach. 
Sn*t«8  chard. 
Turnips 
Beets 


Kohlrabi. 
I Vjio. 
lettuce. 
Uadlsh. 


tourer  crops  that  map  6a  harvested. 

Tulips 

His 

Wild  (loners  and  annual*  planted  la 
early  part  of  year. 


motto  or  JUTS 


Vegetable  crops  that  map  6a  planted. 

Borne  it*  February,  If  no  planting  la 
required. 

No  potatoes 


Floircr  crops  that  map  be  planted . 

(In  between  son Anna  for  planting.) 
8tart  primer  ttuckn  for  winter  blooms 


Vegetable  crops  that  map  6c  harvested. 


String  beans 

Carrots 

Tun»l|is 

Beets 

Peas 


Callings 

Badlidi, 

Kurly  | ota toes 
I-ettuoe. 


I’tuiecr  crops  that  map  be  harvested . 

Bow*  nre  pacing,  but  the  garden 
should  to  rf|o  with  nil  of  the 
(loner*  planted  In  spring. 

Sweet  pea*  are  In  full  bloom. 


motto  or  jolt. 


Vegetable  crops  that  map  be  planted . 

.4'  * 

February  ached  nle  of  planting  nod 
•ecoud  crop  of  banns  and  jotatoe*. 


Ftovccr  crops  that  map  be  planted. 

Start  planting  perennial*  for  early 
blossoming  nest  year. 


Vegetable  crops  that  map  be  harvested. 


String  beans 

Oirrots 

Pens 

I J*tt  MC6.  / 

Cauliflower. 


Cabbage. 
Spinach. 
SwIkm  chanL 
Uadlsh. 


Ftoieer  Crops  that  map  6a  harvested 
I.lllcs 

BlmlMus  and  general  garden  flowers 


MOTTO  or  AUGUST. 


Vegetable  crops  that  map  be  planted. 
Wlpter  leaf  plnnfs  and  root  erops 


Vegetable  crops  that  map  be  harvested. 


Cauliflower. 
Beams 
l*ens  ■ 

Lett  ties 
Cabbage. 


Oirrots 

Celery. 

Turnips 

Beets 
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Flo  tor  crop*  that  meg  be  planted 

Flower  crop*  that 

f map  be  harvested 

Continue  planting  perennials;  si m 

Dahl  tee. 

fmiln*  for  whiter  flowering  otul — 

Sunflower*. 

Nn rvt**u*  paper  white. 

Amaryllis. 

I'ande*. 

Itudberkla. 

. ' 

Moutbretln*. 

U07TT1I  or  imutEft. 

. 

Vr;?<  table  crop*  that  map  be  planted. 

Vegetable  crop*  Utaf  map  be  harvested. 

N‘i  out  celery  plants  cubGoge,  kale, 

Cauliflower. 

no. 

Ih»n  11*. 

Corn  salad. 

Celery. 

m 

I-ettui*. 

, hrume. 

Carrot*. 

1 inner  empe  that  map  be  planted. 

Flatter  crop*  that 

mop  bo  harvested 

Winter  flowering: 

Cfamo*. 

Astern. 

Sweet  t«e.ia 

Golden  RoiL 

Dahlia*. 

IVnu  ml  a faster- llllc*. 

CUrysautbemum: 

Citeudulo. 

moktii  or  ontmem. 

tabic  crop • that  map  be  planted. 

Vegetable  crop*  that  map  be  harvested 

lU'oad  Iteaiis  shmctlnioii.  and  mw  cuts* 

Cauliflower. 

Kale. . 

K*£o  for  pluuts.to  set  out  early 

IteouH. 

Cabling*. 

lu  ttpripg. 

Tunilfis.  . 

Celery. 

Carrots. 

I't nircr  crop*  that  map  be  planted. 

Flower  crop*  that 

map  be  harvested 

The  great  planting  mouth  for  bulbs. 

ChrysmitbcmunL 

sio.vTit  or  koveuiik*. 

Tractable,  crop*  that  map  be  planted. 

Vegeta btc  crop*  that  map  be  harvested 

Sow  linrdv  leaf  vegetables  for  scttlug 

Caul  1 flower. 

CWfTT. 

out  and  garden  j#ea& 

Cnrrota, 

Turnips. 

Onions. 

Beets. 

Parsnip*. 

1 inner  crop*  that  , map  be  planted. 

Flower  crop*  thpt 

map  be  harvested 

t;  tad  lot  us.  . . Hardy  annuals 

. .. 

begun  la  a.  nud  jiereuoialsL 

MOXTIt  or 

DECEMBE*. 

Vegetable  plant*  that  map  le  planted. 

Vegetable  crops  that  map  be  harvested 

Not  any  planting. 

Cabbage, 

Carrots. 

Kale. 

Winter  lettuce. 

Cauliflower. 

Celery. 

Parsnips. 

Flower  crop*  that  map  be  planted. 

Flower  crop*  that  map  be  harvested 

I'snally  cold  and  dry  and  unfavorable. 

fur  planting. 

& 

Sweet  peu*  If  not  planted  In  No- 

vember. 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTES.  ' 

In  San  Francisco  tomatoes  and  com  will  not  ripen;  there  Is  not  enough 
heat.  The  Italians  say  every  month  In  the  year  Is  planting  time,  except  De- 
cember and  early  January.  Beans  and  cucumbers  should  not  be  planted  before 
March.  With  these  two  exceptions,  all  vegetables  may  be  planted  In  the 
months  of  February.  March.  April,  May.  June.  July,  and  August.  Itoot  vcgc- 
tables  should  not  be  Planted  later  than  August,  except  the  winter  radish 
Two  crops  of  I wans  can  be  produced,  planting  time  March  and  June;  also  Two 
crops  of  potatoes,  spring  planting  February  and  March,  fall  planting  in  July. 

SUMMARY  of  findings. 

/ ' Roe  Tables  218-221.  ' 

School  mid  home  gardening  and  elementary  agriculture  have,  not 
been  recognized  by  the  school  board  ns  n ncceksary  school  subject 
in  San  Francisco. 

The  school  gardening  now  being  carried  on  by  a few  enthusiastic 
teachers  is  indefinite  and  fails  to  achieve  large  educational  values 
pr  pecuniary  returns. 

The  topography  of  the  city  makes  gardening  difficult"  in  some 
districts:  , 

The  soil  is  sandy  on  the  level  areas  but  may  be  improved  by  the 
addition  of  humus  to  make  an  excellent  garden  soil.  Available  land 
with  improved  soils  is  to  be  found  in  District  No.  7 and  in  parts 
of  Districts  Nos.  2,  3,  5,  and  6. 

During  the  summer  gardens  must  be  irrigated  and  helpful  city 
ordinances  are  needed  to  aid  the  children  in  productive  gardening. 
The  building  lots  are  small,  either  25  by  100  or  25  by  137$  feet  in 


size. 


Table  21$,— .Living  conditions . 


Districts. 


Northeast 

North  central*. 

Western 

Central 

Fast 

Noe  Valley.... 
South 


Total., 


Number  of 
children 
reported. 

Number 
living  In 
flats,  tene- 
ments and 
apart- 
ments. 

Number  of 
children 
who  cou'd 
have  gar- 
den plats 
20  by  20 
feet. 

Are  there  small 
varant  tors  for 
n’l  chi'dren  mt 
having  back- 
yard spa:e? 

Are  there  large 
plats  for  srhool 
gardensT 

No. 

Yes. 

,:j 

63 

41 

. 66 
* 22 
75  1 

No. 

! ?* 

SSSSSo..  1 • 1 

3,073 

746 

4,035 

8,316 

6,544 

2,601 

4,304 

\«89 

316 

885 

3,900 

2,500 

646 

233 

* 205  I 

137 
1,306 
1,627 
1,599 
888 
2,153 

51 

5 

28 

128 

72 

28 

16 

. 62 
5 
35 
J28 
72 
28 
W 

29f679 

10,369 

- 7,915 

328 

- 276  j ' 337 

261 

\ 

Qf  20;079  children  who  reported,  10,369  live  in  apartments,  flats, 
ftnd  tenements;  thus  vacant-lot  gardens  would  have  to  be  found  for 
85  per  cent  of  the  children.  Only  27  per  cent  of  the  children  have 
land  for  large  back-yard  gardens. 

X4 
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In  Districts  Nos.  1.  4,  and  the  central  part  of  District  No.  5 it 
will  be  difficult  to  find  enough  vacant  land  to  supply  large  lots  for 
economic  gardening.  The  time  of  the  children  will  have  to  be  occu- 
pied bv  work  in  individual-plot  school  gardens  or  in  other  activities, 
such  as  w following  the  fruit.” 

I he  large  number  of  children  who  live  in.  fiats,  apartments,  and 
tenements,  where  the  home  makes  no  demand  on  the  child’s  time, 
are  the  ones  who  need  out-of-school-hours  occupation  most. 

The  city  school  department  Has  acquired  101  vacant  tracts  as  sites 
for •fut ure  school  buildings.  Many  of  these  lots  are  near  existing 
schools  and  would  make  excellent  school  gardens. 

Table  219.— Occupation*  of  children. 


Reported. 


IHstrlcts. 


Northeast.... 
North  central 

Western 

Central 

East 

Noe  Valley . . . 
South 

Total... 


ft 

o 

m 

1,631 

363 

2,012 

4,113 

3,291 

1,301 

2,101 


14,881 


1,439 

383 

2,023 

4,203 

3,253 

1,297 

2,200 


14,798 


Boys. 

Girls.  - 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Working  after  school. 

Average  earnings  per 
week. 

i 

i 

a 

bfi 

I 

o 

£ 

Average  earnings  per 
week. 

| Working  after  school. 

Average  earnings  per 
week. 

d 

n 

I 

a 

to 

t 

■1 

Average  earnings  per 
week.  . . 

Average  number  of  hours 
worked  per  week. 

Number  paid  for  home 
work. 

Average  number  of  hours 
worked  per  week. 

Number  paid  for  home 
work. 

362 

$2.20 

277 

13.25 

72 

$1.76 

75 

’ 

$3.96 

8.0 

227 

9.0 

133 

85 

2.09 

63 

3.02 

5 

1.23 

4 

4.46 

9.0 

42 

8.0 

46 

3t3 

1.78 

273 

2.95 

24 

1.40 

19 

2.09 

6.5 

610 

6.5 

442 

IE. 

1.72 

859 

2.69 

30 

1.60 

42 

2.31 

6.3 

773 

6,9 

680 

m 

1*  58 

663 

2.54 

60 

1.58 

66 

162 

6.0 

648 

7.0 

724 

297 

1.46 

239 

2.36 

15 

.91 

17 

2.56 

6.6 

255 

6.2 

248 

■ 323 

1.80 

333 

2. 40 

43 

.97 

47 

1.36 

7.0 

497 

7.0 

443 

2,992 

1.80 

2,707 

2.74 

249 

1.36 

270  | 

2.76  | 

6.6 

2,952 

7.0 

2,116 

Of  the  14,881  boys  who  reported,  11,889  have  no  definite  employ- 
ment, outside  the  home  ufter  school  hours^and  12,174  are  unemployed 
during  vacation. 

The  average  earnings  of  the  boys  who  work  after  school  is  $1.80 
r week  and  $2.74  a week  during  vacation.  , 

Of  14,798  girls  from  whom  reports  were  received,  14,549  have  no 
employment  aft^r  school  and  14,528  have  no  moiley-earning  work 
during  vacation. 

The  girls  who  work  earn  an  average  of  $1.36  a week  after  school 
and  $2.76  per  week  during  vacation. 

That  the  average  city  hpme  does  not  furnish  employment  for  its 
children  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  boys  work-in  average  of  only 
C.6  hours  per  week  and  the  girls  7 hours  per  week.  .Many  children 
report  that  they  have  no  definite  duties  &Thome, 

During  the  school  year  1915-16  the  schools  were  in  session  187$ 
days.  The  children  are  out  of  school  nearly  one-half  of  the  days  of 
.the,  year  and  fully pne-haM the  daylight  hours  of  each  whool  day.-  v 
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Table  220,—EconomiQ  chart . 


Districts. 

Total 
numlier 
orchil- 
ilrrn  in 
schooL 

Aver- 

d0ry 

attend- 

ance. 

Vefto- 
tablo 
food 
coat 
Tor  fam- 
ily of 
of  flvo. 

Following  the  fruit. 

Children  leaving  . 
school  to  work. 

Num- 

ber. 

Pate  of  leav- 
ing school. 

Date  of  return 
to  school. 

iNtim- 
i her. 

Cause. 

Northeast 

North  central 

Western 

Cciur&i 

East 

5.167 

1.310 

5.014 

12,803 

10.(35 

4,078 

0,717 

4.541 

1.175 

6.3H>i 

11,370 

9.361 

3,705 

0,145 

*57.79 
. 78.92 
81.68 
88.18 

68.65 

75.22 

57.29 

91 

G 

3 

19 

83 

6 

39 

February... 

July 

June  1 

C 1 oso  '‘of 
school. 

October 

September. . 

Aur.30 

September.. 

G8 

15 

24 

99 

140 

20 

78 

Need. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Noe  Valley 

South 

Close  of 
school. 

Aug.  23 

Total 

46,722 

41,GS3 

72.53 

246 

444 

The  average  cost  of  vegetables  for  a year  for  a family  of  five  per- 
sons was  estimated. at  $72.53. 

Two  hundred  .and  forty-six  children  were  absent  from  school  % 
part  of  the  year  “.following  the  fruit.” 

Under  the  right  direction  “following  the  fruit”  has  educational 
possibilities. 

During  the  year  444  pupils  left  school  to  work. 

The  cause  of  going  to  work  was  in  most  instances  family  need. 

Children  would  remain  in  school  longer  if  money  could  be  earned 
at  the  same  time. 


Table  221. — Tfomc  interests  of  children . 


Districts. 

Number  of  children  reported. 

Number  of  children  having— 

Boys. 

Girts. 

j Total. 

Gardens. 

Poultry. 

Pigeons. 

Hal.  bits. 

Northeast 

1,634 

1 439 

i 

j i n?7 

115 

North  reotral 

3*3 
2.012 
4,113 
3 291 

’jHj 

} 

^ § 

qin 

Ids 

67 

IVwirrn 

2 0 2t 

CM* 

16 

128 

M 

211 

-fen  ind 

4 203 

ft  lilt 

l.ltW*  i 

O ii'ji  ! 

East 

1 ovt 

A 4|J 

I)  fL-£ 

139 

347 

259 

447 

Noe  Valloy 

i! 

2 li>4 

0, 

1 297 

9 rill 

1 IITMI 

7’A* 

4Bouth..... ;;;;;;;; 

2*206 

ii  * VI 

A -htl 

i f 1 AAI  ] 

« it* 

181 

221 

1*  AH 

J9I»I3 

1,  Di 

366 

807 

Total 

14,881 

14,796 

29  679 

ft  (Kr> 

* ft  177 
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At  the  present  time  gardens  are  made  at  the  homes  of  8,992  chil- 
dren of  29, (mO  reporting.  Poultry  is  kept  at  3,177  homes;  pigeons 
«t  1592;  and  rabbits  at  2,042. 

. Under  the  .right  direction  many  children  might  immediately  tise 
their  time  profitably  in  home  projects  with  gardens,  poultry,  pigeons, 
And  rabbits.  ' * 

.By  profitable  occupation  of  tiine  children  might  be  kept  out  of  the 
juvenile  court  . 

Home  oiid  vacant  lot  projects  could  be  offered  as  substitute  for 
^ street  trades.  . 
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Thirteen  teachers  now  in  service  in  the  grades  have  received  special 
training  in  elementary  agriculture  and  garden  teaching. 

The  University  of  California',  College  of  Agriculture,  offers  aca- 
demic and  practical  courses  for  the  training  of  other  teachers. 

When  prcrocational  courses  in  nature  study  and  gardening  have 
been  worked  out  vocational  hi"h  school  courses  in  agriculture  should 
be  supplied. 

To  train  many  children  to  cultivate  intensively  small  lots  and  to 
lead  them  to  the  study  of  agriculture  vocationally  in  the  high  school 
will  supply,  first,  better  trained  students  to  the  division  of  agriculture 
of  the  State  university,  and,  second,  successful  agriculturists — a great- 
need  of  the  State.  . 


CONCLUSION. 

There  is  a great  need  on  the  part  of  the  children  of  San  Francisco 
for  the  proper  direction  of  their  out-of-school,  hours.  No  matter 
how  well  the  classroom  instruction  is  given,  it  will  count  for  little 
in  the  life  of  the  child  if  his  out-of-school  interests  and  influences 
arc  allowed  to  undermine  his  health  or  character. 

When  school  and  homo  gardening  pr  other  productive  and  edu- 
cative occupations  are  offered  to  the  children  as  school-directed  sub- 
jects, they  must  be  taught  in  terms  of  the  life  of  the  child  and  not 
by  overformalized  school  methods. 


A 

SUMMARY  OP  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 


1.  A director  of  nature  study  nnd  school  nnd  home  gardening 
should  be  appointed  to  act  under  the  direction  of  the  deputy  super- 
intendent responsible  for  vocational  education  and  tho  manual  arts. 
(See  Chapter  XIV.) 

2.  It  should  he  tho  duty  of  this  director  to  plan  a scries  of  nature- 
study  projects  for  each  school,  adapted  to  the  age  of  the  children  and 
the  environment  of  tho  school. 

3.  The  director  should  he  held  responsible  for  the  working  out  of 
a complete  plan  of  home  and  school  gardening  and  oilier  home- 
project  activities  for  tho  city.  A further  study  of  the  out-of-school 
activities  of  school  children  should  ho  made  with  a view-  to  incor- 
porating in  this  department  agricultural  home  projects  of  educative 
and  productive  value. 


4.  At  the  recommendation  of  the  director,  from  10  to  13  grade 
teachers -should  bo  appointed  at  once  as  school  rind  home  garden 
teachers.  These  teachers  should  do  tho  regular  grade  teaching  dur»‘ 
ing  school  hours  hut  should  bo  paid  an  extra  salary  for  teaching 
children  to  conduct  school  and  home  gardens  after  school,  on  Satur- 
day, and  during  the  vacations. 
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5.  In  the  schools  in  which  these  teachers  are  the  teaching  should 
be  mado  departmental  to  such  an  extent  as  will  permit  them  to  tench' ^ 
gardening  in  the  upper  grades  during  school  hours  and  direct  the 
practical  work  out  bf  school  hours. 

6.  The  teachers  selected  should  he  plilced  for  the  first  year  in 
schools  in  districts  where  the  vacant  lots  are  numerous  and  back 
yards  available  for  gardening,  ns  in  Districts  2, 3,  G,  npd  7„ 

7.  Other  teachers  interested  ii)  garden  teaching  should  be  selected 
and  directed  in  obtaining  training  in  gardening  by  courses  given  by. 
the  director,  by  courses  at  the  University  of  California,  by  observa- 
tion of  the  methods  employed  by  Italian  gardeners,  and  by.  acting 
as  cadet  teachers  to  the' regular  garden  teachers, 

8.  Enough  garden  teachers  should  be  trained  and  appointed. each 

year  so  that  at  the  end  of  five  years  there  may  be  enough  such  teachers 
to  allow  one  for  every.  150  children  between  the  ages  of  i)  and  15,  for 
.whom  land  can  be  had  for  gardening  either  at  or  within  reasonable 
distances  of  the  children’s  homes.  ' 


Chapter  XVII. 

DIGEST  OF  SUMMARIES  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  AND 
CONCLUSIONS. 


For  the  reader’s  convenience  a brief  digest  of  the  important  rec- 
ommendations which  are  made  in  various  parts  of  tins  report  has 
been  prepared.*  The  recommendations  in  full,  together  with  the 
data  and  the  discussion  on  which  they  are  based,  will  be  found  in 
the  chapters  bearing  the  corresponding  titles. 

* 

PRESUPPOSITIONS. 

In  making  these  recommendations  it  is* assumed: 

1.  That  the  ideal  of  education  in  a democracy  demands:,  (a)  That 
in  any  city  there  shall  be  a single  unified  system,  embracing  all 
. schools  supported  by  public  taxation;  {6)  that  the  control  of  the 
schools  shall  be  vested  in  a board  of  school  trustees  responsible 
directly  to  the  people;.  ( c ) that  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the 
schools  is  to  produce  intelligent,  loyal,  and  independent  citizens;  and 
(tf ) that  the  scope  of  the  task  of  the  schools  is  nothing  less  than  the 
education  of  all  the. children  of  all  the  people  with  substantial 
equality  of  opportunity. 

2..  That  each  type  of  school  (elementary,  secondary,  special)  has 
its  own  particular  function  to  perform  and  finds  its  greatest  useful- 
ness in  rendering  to  the  people  its  own  peculiar  service. 

3.  That  all  these  fonns  of  service  are  equally  worthy  and  dignified 
if  performed  equally  well. 

4.  That  the  people  of  the  State  and  city  tire  both  willing  and  able 
to  provide  all  funds  that  may  be  necessary  for  the  adequate  support 
of  the  public-school  system  and  the  legitimate  work  of  any  part  of  it. 
• 5.  That  the  schools  exist  primarily  for  the  children  and  not  for 
officers,  teachers,  or  any  . other  employees. 

6.  That  the  people  of  Son  Francisco  desire  the  best  service  and  tho 
fullest  possible  returns  from  their  public  schools  and  are  willing  to 
make  at  any  time  such  conservative  changes  in  their  organization,  in 
the  form  and  method  of  their  control,  in  their  courses  of  study,  and 
in  their  methods  of  teaching  as  may  appear  clearly  and  certainly  to 
be  necessaiy  or  contributory  to  this  end. 
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7.  That  the  board  of  education,  the  superintendent  of  schools,  and 
the-.civic  organisations,  at  whose  request  this  survey  was  undertaken, 
and  all  taxpayers  and  eitizens  of  San  Francisco  desire  to  have  such 
a full  and  frank  statement  ip  regard  to  their  public-school  system  as 
will  enable  them  to  understand  it  in  its  main  (MitUncs  at  least,  and 
auch  comprehensive,  constructive  suggestions  for  its  improvement  as 
will  enable  them  to  reorganize  the  system  on  a sound  basis,  to  remedy 
its  more  important  evils,  correlate  it  with  other  educational  agencies, 
adapt  its  work  to  the  constantly  developing  life"of  the  city.  State, 
Kntion,  and  the  world,  ami  to  conduct  its  'a  Jail's  wisely',  and  insure  , 
it  a vigorous  and  healthy  growth. 

■ 8.  Unit  all  who  w ill  read  this ‘report  know  that  education  is 
not  ns  vet  an  exact  scicr  and  that  nmchvof  what  is  accepted  os 
fundamental  is  not  the  ...it  of  scientific  investigation  niul  demon- 
stration, but  rather  the  consensus  of  opinion  tested  by  personal* 
observation  and  experience,  and  this  opinion  ik  constantly  develop- 
ing and  changing. 

. ‘ X.  TIIE. CITY  OF  SAy  FRANCISCO. 

1.  San  Francisco  is  a young  nnd  vigorous  city,  situated  at  one 
of  the  doors  of  the  continent,  through  which  must  pass  much  of  the 
life  hud  business  of  the  continent,  inevitably  alTecting  its  character, 
its  growth,  and  its  development. 

2.  Few  other  cities  in  tlio  woyld  are  so  able  to  maintain  their 

schools  and  to  supply  them  abundantly  wijh  all  ’buildings,  'equip- 
ment, and  teachers  that  may  be  needed  for  their  highest  elliciency 
at  w hatever  cost  may  he  necessary.  * 

3.  The  jieople  of  Sun  Francisco  and  their  representatives  on  the 
board  of  education,  in  the  city  council,  and  in  the  Slate  legislature 
may  and  should,  in  planning  for  the  future  development  of  the 
public-school  system  of  the  city,  tuke  counsel  of  perfection. 

• I! 

II.  STATISTICAL  STUDY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  STSTE1I.  . ’ 

\ 

The  statistical  tables  and  comment  presented  in  Chapter  TI  do  not 
lend  themselves  readily  to  further  summary.  The  reader  is  referred 
directly  to  the  text. 

HI.  ORGANIZATION  AND* ADMINISTRATION  OF.  TUB  SCIIOOL  6YSTEM. 

b The  public  schools  of  San  Francisco  can  not  be  happily  r r sue* 
cessfully  administered  until  the  present  method  of  administration 
makes  way  for  a plan  of  control  whirli  will  permit;  the  educational 
forces  inllio  city  to  do  their  work  properly,  efficiently,  and  well. 

~ ■ ■ .• 
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BUMMABIES  OF  HEC01CMENIUTI0K8. 
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I 2.  The  State  constitution  of  California  should  be  amended  so  da 
to  relieve  the  County  of  San  ^Francisco  from  the  obligation  of  elect- 
i in"  a county  superintendent  of  schools. 

I 3.  The  charter  of  San  Francisco  should  be*  amended' to  provide 
for  the  creation  of  a board  of  education,  which  should  be  inde- 
pendent of  all  other  branches  of  the  city  government,  and  which 
should  have  the  full  control  and  management,  tlroufh  its  superin- 
tendent of  schools  and  his  assistants,  of  all  matters  relating  to  public- 
school  affairs  in  San  Francisco,  in  the  educational,  business, -and' 
financial  departments  of  the  school  system;  the  members  of  the 
, board  to  serve  without  compensation. 

4.  The  board  of  education  should  be  empowered  to  make  its  budget 
and  to. determine  the  amouut  of  the  school  tax  levy,  under  the  limita- 
tion of  (he  State  law.  . 

5.  The  charter  of  San  Francisco  should  be  amended  further  to 

establish  beyond  question  tfie  proper  relation  between  the  board  of 
education  and  the  superintepdent  of  schools,  as  its  technical  expert, 
and  all  of  (Tie  board's  employees  under  him.  ^ ^ * 

(>.  The  task  of  amending  the  clmrtcr  and  reorganizing  the  public- 
school  system  should  be  undertaken  independently  of  personal  con- 
siderations or  expediency,  and  solely  in  the  light  of  fundamentally 
. sound  principles  of  organization  and  administration. 


Staley  if  California.  * 

*>.  The  charter  should  be  amended  to  permit  the  tax  levy  to  exceed 
the  minimum  tux  pravided  by  State  law  under  the  discretion  of  the 
hoard  of  education  for  the- meeting  of  proper  emergencies. 

1>.  A new  department  should  he  created  to  have  charge  of'buihl- 
ings  and  grounds,  including  planning,  erection,  maintenance  and 
repair,  and  supervision  of  the  engineer  and  janitorial  staff;'  » 

10.  The  board  of  education  should  reorganize  its  system  of  Ac- 
counting by  creating  a department  of  accounting  and  statistics, 
"hioh  should  also  he  responsible  for  purchasing  and  distributing 
equipment  and  supplies. 

lh  All  playground  work  andvnll  recreational  activities  under 
public  ans|rtces  in  the  citv’nre  educational  in  their  intent  ami  pur- 
pose und  should  be  under  tlio  full  control  of  the  board  of  education. 


GEXEtfAl^ 


7.  The  board  of  education  as  a corporate  body  should  have  all  the 
ron.q  iturbmnl  uml  statutory  powers  which  are  conferred  upon  simi- 
Lir  corporate  him, vs  by  the  constitution  and  the  general  laws  of  the 
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12. -7  16  offic,al  Prot'eedines  of  the  l>oar<l  of  education  should  be 
published  and  made  available. for  the  inspection  and  reference  of  all 
officers  and  heads  of  departments  of  the  school  system  and  for  the 
information  of  the  public. 

THK  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

13.  Members  of  the  board  of;  education,  nine  in  number,  repre-  ’ 
scnting  the  city  at  large,  should  be,  elected  by  the  people  of  the 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  or  appointed  by  the  mayor  and 
continued  by  the  board  of  supervisors,  or  appointed  by  the  judges 
of.  the  superior  court ; should  serve  without  compensation,  and  should 
give  to  the  duties  of  their  office  such  time  os  the  business  of  the 
board  of  education  may  require.1  Members  of  the  board  should  be 
not  less  than  30  years  of  age,  and  should  have  been  residents  of  the 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  for  at  least  five  years  prior  to  their 
nppomtment. 

, 14-  The  board  should  never  be  so  constituted  as  to  consist  of  more 

than  four  members  of  the  same  political  party.  The  term  of  office 
of  members  of  the  board  should  be  for  six  years,  three  members  being 
appointed  every  two  years  after  the  first  organization. 

15.  The  board  should  organize  by  electing  one  of  its  members 
president,  by  electing  a paid  secretary  who  shall  not  be  a member 
and  by  creating  two  standing  committees  of  four  members  each* 
one  on  business,  and  one  on  education. 

16.  The  board  should  hold  regular  meetings  once  each  month,  and 
special  meetings  at  such  times  as  it  may  determine! 

17.  The  board  of  education  should  elect  a superintendent  of  schools 
and  determine  the  amount  of  his  salary .i  The  term  qf  office  of  the 
superintendent  should  be  for  at  least  four  years. 

18.  The  board  should  elect  five  deputy  superintendents  on  the 

written  recommendation  of  the  superintendent,,  and  one  additional 
deputy  superintendent  for  each  20,000  pupils  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance over  and  abftvc  the  base  number  6f  45,000  pupils.  One  deputy, 
should  be  placed  in  charge  of  all  activities  connected  with  the  de-  ‘ 
parfment  of  buildings  and  grounds;  one  deputy  should  be  placed  in 
charge  qf  the  department  of  accounting,  statistics,  and  supplies;  the 
remaining  deputies  should  be  assigned  to  such  administrative,  pro 
fessional,  and  supervisory  work  as  the  superintendent  may  deter- 
mine.  The  term  of  office  of  the  deputy  superintendents  should.be 
fpr  at  least  four  years,  and  .(they  should  receive  such  salary  as  the 
board 'of  education  may  determine.  ■ - 

• 19.  All  other  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  board  of  education,  in 

such, numbers  as  may  be  necessary  to  a proper  carrying  on  of  the 
work  in  all  departments  of  the  public-school  system,  should  be  elected 
by  .the  board,  on  the  initiative  jind  written  recommendation  of  the 
^•superintendent  of  schools.  ; 

- - V • ' ;■  . 1 ' ■ •;  ■ /•* 
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20.  The -board  of  education  should  have  tiny  right  to  dismiss  any 
scliool  officer  or  any  other  employee  of  the  board  for  insubordination, 
or  unmoral  or  unprofessional  conduct,  provided  the  charges  against 
such  officer  or  employee  shull  first  be- formally  presented  to  the  board 
by  the  superintendent  of  schools,  after  due  investigation,  ond  pro- 
\ided  further  that  such  charges  shall  be  passed  upon  finally  by  the 
board  after  due  hearing.  The  board  should  also  have  the  right,  on 
the  written  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  to 
dismiss  without  u hearing  any  school  officer  or  other  employee  for  > 
evident  unlitness  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office  or  position. 

21.  The  board  of  education  should  have  the  power  to  establish, 
organize,  and  maintain  such  classes  and  types  of  schools  and  depart- 
ments of  special,  worly  ns  it  may  deem  n<?eessnry,  nnd  to  change, 
modify,  consolidate,  or  discontinue  the  sanio  os  the  interests  of  the 
puhtic-schoo!  system  may  require. 

22.  1 he  board  of  education  should  have  the  power  to  create  'or 
abolish  positions  in  connection  with  the  educational,  business,  and 
fiiiniu-inl  departments  of  the  school  system  ns  it  may  determine  under 
the  limitations  of  the  State  law,  and  to  fill  such  positions  on  the 
initiative  and  written  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  of 
Schools. 

THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 

• 21  The  superintendent  of  schools  should  be  definitely  and  offi- 
cially recognized  ns  the  technical  expert  of  (he  hoard  of  education, 
employed  by  the  board  ns  its  adviser  nnd  chief  executive  officer,  and 
charged  with, complete' control  of  and.  responsibility  for  the  conduct 
of  the  school  system  under,  the  hoard  and  fdr  carrying  out  the 

policies  determined  upon  by  the  board. 

24.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  of  schools 
the  board  of  education  should  adopt  such  rules  as  may  be  necessary 
to  define  clearly  the  status  of  all  employees. 

25.  The.  superintendent  0f  scliools  should  be  free  to  determine 
the  assignment  of  duties  among  his  deputies  nnd  other  assistants,  as 
the  best  interests  of  the  service  may  require  from  time  to  time. 


NEW  ACTIVITIES. 

2fi.  The  board  of  education,  in  accordance  with  plans  prepared 
by  the  superintendent  of  schools,  should  provide  for  the  introduction 
or  further  extension  of  those  newer  types  of  school  activities  which 
have  not  yet  received  full  practical  recognition  in  San  Francisco.  • 

. 27,‘Tbe  following  new  special  departments  should  be  created:  (1) 
Evening  schools  nnd  school  extension;  (2)  School  gardens,  nature 
study,  ngriculturc,  and  city  beautification;  (3)  attendance;  (4) 
writing.  . ‘.  • 

' •: 
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28.  Existing  special  deportments  should  be  continued  or  reor- 
ganized, ns  follows:  (1)  The  department  of  drawing,  to  be  called  "the 
“Department  of  nrt  education”;  (2)  the  department  of  music,  ns 
now;  (3)  the  department  of  home  economics,  to  Ik?  called  the  “ De- 
partment of  home  economics  ami  vocational  subjects  for  girls1*;  (4) 
tho  department  of  manual  training,  to  be  called  the  “Department 
of  manual  training  and  vocational  subjects  for  bovft”;  (.r>)  the 
department  of  primary  grades,  to  be  called  the  “Department  of 
primary  and  kindergarten  instruction  (0)  the  department  of 
physical  education,  athletics,  social  and  lecture  centers,  to  be  called 
the  “Department  of  health.”  Activities  of  thes<;cial  and  lecture 
centers  should  be  transferred  to  the  new  department  of  evening 
schools  and  school  extension.  The  functions  of  the  new  department 
of  health  should  be  enlarged. 

.2!),  Each  of  tiicse  departments  should  have  at  its  head  a capable, 
technically,  trained  oflicer,  called  director,  who  should  he  given,  such 
technical  assistants,  called  supervisors,  and  such  clerical  assistants 
os  may  be  necessary  for  the  effective  performance  of  the  duties  as- 


signed. 


EFFICIENCY  OF  THE  STAFF. 


80.  The  board  of  education  should  have' the  right,  on  the  rcrom- 
inendation  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  (o  set  the  standard  of 
qualifications  to  be  required,  of  (hose  seeking  positions  in  the  edu- 
cational department,  and  to  refuse  to  admit  to  examination  any  per- 
son who  does  not  fully  meet  the  requirements  establ  idled. 

31.  1 he  board  of  education  should  create  n hoard  of  examiners, 

• consisting  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  his  deputies,  the 
function  of  which  should  be  to  examine  ami  certificate  all  employees 
wlio  are  required  by  law  to  be  holders  of  proper  certificates  before 
being  eligible  to  employment  in  the  school  system. 

' 32.  fl  he  superintendent  of  .schools  should  establish  eligible  lists 
of  teachers  according  to  i*ules  and  regulations  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation. - 

33.  A plan  of  tenure  of  office  of  employees  on  the  educational  staff 
should  be  adopted  bv  the  board  of  education,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the. superintendent. 

34.  The  superintendent  of  schools  should  have  the  authority  to 
recommend,  nnd  the  board  of  education  should  have  the  power  to 
confirm,  the  appointments  of  persons  best  qualified  for  the  service 
to  be  performed,  irrespective  of  the  places  of  residence  of  appointees. 

JJ5.  A record  of  the  efficiency  ratings  of  all  employees  should  bo 
kept  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

3G.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  superin temdent  of  schools, 
the  board  of  education  should  ipake  full  use  of  tuts  State  law  pro- 

. . •'  ' ir  • u 
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viding  for  those  employees  who,  on  account  of  long  service  or  ad- 
vanced yen  rs,  have  reached  a state  when  they  should  be  retired  from 
the  schools. 

37.  The  superintendent  of  schools  with  his  staff  of  deputies  and 
special  directors  should  provide  that  educational  and  inspirational 
leadership  which  will  insure  the  continued  training  and  professional 
advancement  of  teachers  and  other  employees  while  in  the  service. 


1.  A comprehensive  building  program  will  soon  make  heavy  de- 
mands on  the  board  of  education.  The  needed  funds  can  be  pro- 
cured only  through  (he  further  issuance  of  school  bonds. 

-•  Tlll‘  hoard  of  supervisors  in. setting  the  school  levy  has  been 
obliged  to  exceed  tho  limit  of  the  tax  rate  ns. provided  in  the  city- 
and  county  charter  in  order  to  procure  sullicient  revenue  to  support 
the  schools.  The  situation  thus  created  should  bo  remedied  by 
amendment  to  the  charter. 

3.  'lhe  gradual  increase  in  the  school  budget  hns'no  more  than 
kept  pace  a itli  the  increase  in  the  niuuhcr  of  children. to  he  educated, 
whereas  such  expenditures  in  tho  country  as  a whole  have  increased 
more  rapidly  than  thc.nuinbcr  of  children. 

I.  In  comparison  with  other  cities,  San  Francisco  has  assumed 
almost  no  financial  burden  in  connection  with  such  auxiliary  agencies 
os  school  libraries,  library  books,  promotion  of  health,  provision  for 
school  lunches,  community  lectures,  and  social  centers. 

a.  1 lie  cost  of  conducting  the  schools  per  pupil  has  remained  prac- 
tically stationary  since  19U8.  General  increase  in  prices  of  commodi- 
ty during  the  pa.-l  nine  year*  and  adjustment  of  the  school  system 
to  a reasonable  degree  of  improvement  in  methods  and  equipment 
should  have  caused  a greater  increase  in  the  cost  per  pupil  than  has 
actually  taken  place. 

C.  Comparing  San  Francisco  and  the  nine  other  cities  in  the  smno 
population  class,  San  Francisco  possesses  much  less  than  her  share  of 
municipal  property  devoted  to  public-school  purposes. 

7.  San  Francisco  ranks  fourth  in  the  list  of  cities  in  total  n mount 
of  indebtedness  for  -a.11  purposes  and  also  in  school  indebtedness, 

'although  sixth  in  per  capita  indebtedness  in  both  cases. 

8.  San  Francisco  ranks  considerably  below  the  average  of  the  10 
cities  in  current  expenditures  for  public  schools,  although  outranking 
all  the  other  cities  in  cost  of  maintaining  the  city  government,  fire 
and  police  departments. 

9.  San  Francisco  ranks  conspicuously  ahead  of  the  other  cities  in 
per  cent  of  total  governmental  expenditures  devoted  to  expenses  of 
both  police  and  fire  departments,  but  is  lowest  in  the  list  in  per  cent 
devoted  to  school  expenditures. 
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V.  SCHOOL  nuiLpixoa  AND  obocnos. 

1.  The  board  of  education  should  be  piven  power  to  anticipate 


nceUs  and  purchase  school  sites  of  sufficient  si zq  nnd  in  strutegir 
places  before  nctual.nced  drives  tlirin  into  the  market 

2.  Sites  should  be  selected  upon  which  it  will  be  possible  to  erect 
buildings  with  east  and  west  exposure's  for  the  classrooms. 

3.  Larger  playgrounds  should  be  provide<L 

4.  Some  exceedingly  poor  construction  work  has  been  permitted 
on  .some  of  the  new  buildings,  Lowell  High  School  is  cited  as 
illustration. 

5.  (ionl  fireproofing  nnd  better  nn<l  safer  stairways  would  lessen 
need  of  fire  escapes.  Kire  escapes  now  in  use  are  not  sat  isfactorv. 

C.  More  fan  power  is  needed  to  insure  proper  ventilation  in  class- 
rooms when  windows  nnd  doors  are  closed. 

7.  Unless  sufficient  fan  power  is  supplied,  it  will  be  better  to  heat 

the  buildings  bv  some  form  of  direct  radiation  nnd  depend  on  win- 
dows for  ventilation.  ~ 

8.  Thermostats  should  !>c  more  carefully  supervised,  and  all  parts 
of  control  apparatus  connected  with  them  should  be  installed  in 
places  easily  accessible. 

D.  Plenum  chambers  nnd  all  nir  passages  must  Ixs  kept  scrupu- 
lously clean. 

10.  Vacuum  cleaners  should  be  so  installed  that  they  can  be  Wd 

easily  ami  effectively,  or  not  installed  at  all.  The  plan  of  installs 
tion  now  in  use  is  wholly  unsatisfactory;  these  sanitary  helps  aw 
practically  useless.  v ■ 

11.  All  basements  should  be  cleared  of  all  inflammable  materials. 

12.  A central  warehouse  should  be  used  for  storage,  and  nllsup^ 
plies  and  furniture  distributed  therefrom  ns  needed  and  returned 
when  not  in  use. 

13.  Drinking  fountains  should  be  set  at  proper  heights  for  chil- 
dren and  licpt*  in  order.  . 

14.  Toilets.  (See  specific  recommendations  concerning  toilets  in 
section  under  this  heading.) 


l.V  Assembly  rooms  should  be  placed  on  first  floor  above  the  base- 
ment au<f  lighted  from  two  sides. 


10.  lia semen t rooms  should  not  be  used  for  classrooms  unless 
properly  lighted,  freqfyom  ground  air  and  moisture,  and  lighted* 


. , from  east  or  west.  / ; 


17.  Domestic-scilsncb  rooms  should  be  on  the  top  fl 
in  basements.  . 


18.  Tninsiams  in  school  buildings  .*re  troublesome  ahd  should  be 
dispensed  with.  \ 
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19.  There  should  be  slate  blackboards  in  all  permanent  buildings. 
-°-  Many  blackboards  are  in  bad  condition  and  need  attention.' 

21.  Set  blackboards  as  follows:  First  and  second  grades, '26  inches 
above  the  floor;  third  and  fourth  grades,  28  inches;  fifth  and  sixth 
grades,  36  inches;  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  32  inches;  high  school, 
80  inches. 

i?i\  Blackboards  should  not  be  over  42  inches  wide,  except  for  the 
teacher. niul:  for  an  occasional  special  room. 

23.  As  far  as  possible  classrooms  should  receive  light  from  either 
the  east  or  west  side  and  from  no  other  directions. 

21.  Art  rooms  should  have  the  north  light.  Laboratories,  offices, 
and  libraries  niay  rcccivo  light  from  any  direction. 

.«>.  t Inssroonis  should  lie  lighted  from  one  side  only  (cast  or 
west);  assembly  rooms  from  two  sides,  but  not  from  the  front  or 
rear. 

26.  Bottoms  of  windows  in  classrooms  should  be  at  least  4 feet 
above  the  floor.  ^ 

27.  Windows,  properly  placed,  should  have  glass  surface  equal 
to  one  flftti  the  fl<K»r  space. 

28.  1 he  windows  should  l»c  kept  clean. 

#20.  Double-lning  sash  arc  easiest  for  women  to  handle. 

30.  Architectural  ornamentations  of  windows  introduce  difficul- 

ties in  lighting.  Rectangular  windows  set  as  high  as  possible  give 
best  results.  _ 1 b 

31,  The  medical  or  health  inspection  should  bo  under  the  Control 
of  the  hoard  of  education,  rather  than  the  hoard  of  health. 

•32..  Full  timo  is  needed  of  5 physicians,  1 specialist  in  mental 
hygiene,  20  nurses,  and  an  efficient  corps  of  dentists. 

33.  More  open-air  schools  are  heeded.  In  nil  new  grammar  schools 
to  lie  erected  provision  should  ho' made  for  open-air  classes. 

34.  More  careful  segregation  of  defective  children  is  of  immediate 

importance,  and  a more  thoroughgoing  attempt  to  train  them  prop- 
erJy  should  be  instituted,  11 

VI.  THE  ELEMEXTAItr  SCHOOLS. 

A.  SCHOOL  OHO X FIXATION. 

1.  Education  of  children  is  tho  fundamental  purpose  and  concern 

of  the  public  school;. everything  else  should  he  subordinate  to  this 
tun.  • . -> 

2.  Study  of  types  of  school  now  in’oporation  is  needed  to  determine 

comparative  o flic  ion  cyand  economy.  * 

3.  Division  of  city  into  elementary  school  districts  is  recommended. 

4.  bmall  schools  are  expensive  and  should  he  abandoned  as  rupidlt 

•s  new  buddings  can  be  provideti. 
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5.  Proportion  of  iticn  principals  should  bo  increased.  • 

C.  More  supervision  of  special  subjects  is  heeded. 

7.  More  adequate  provision  should  be  made  for  education  of 
feeble-minded  and  backward*  children  and  other  special  classes.  " 


B.  COURSE  OF  STUDY* 

. > • 

8.*  Newer  aims  of  education  should  bo  recognized. 

0.  A more  complete  up-to-date  course  of  study  manual  should  be 
published  for  use  of  officers  and  teachers  and  for  the  information  of 
the  public.  . 

10.  Story-telling  and  dramatization  should  be  systematically  de- 
veloped in  literature  and  language  work. 

11.  The  unusual  advantages  for  study  of  home  geography  in  San 
Francisco  should  be  more  fully  utilized. 

12.  M Cumulative  reviews  ” should  give  way  to  a richer  treatment  of 
topics,  to  comparisons,  and  to  reflective  thinking. 

13.  Adequate  libraries  and  supplies  of  supplementary  materials 

arc  greatly  needed.  jj§£)  . 

14.  Closer  correlation  and  more  continuity*  of  thought  should 
characterize  the  various  subjects  running  through  the  grades. 

C.  DISCIPLINE  AND  INSTBUCTION. 

15.  More  lively  and  graphic  forms  of  instruction  should  be  em- 
ployed in  primary  grades. 

1C.  In  intermediate  and  grammar  grades  there  should  be  more 
Stimulating  thought  ancTless  memoriter  work.  ~ « 

; 17.  There  should  be  more  systematic  development  of  free  oral  dis- 
cussion in  history,  geography,  nature  study,  pnd  literature. 

18.  Free  and  constant  use  of  blackboard  by  teacher,  and  pupils  as 
means  of  expression  should  be  encouraged.  ^ 

/ 10.  Homo  geography  with  excursions  and  discussions  should  be 
used  ns  a means  of  enriching  all  studies. 

20.  School  studies  should  reflect  more  of  real  life.  s 

21.  Textbooks  should  bo  supplemented  by  material  from  other 

sources.  • 

22.  Pupils  should  be  expected  to  put  forth  more  effort  in  solving 
problems  and  in  self-reliant  thinking.  , 

23.  1 Ibpart mental  teaching  should  -be  encouraged. 

24.  Deiinite  mensii^^h^ikl  bo  taken  for  encouraging  growth  and  ~ 

foprovcmMt  ^ methods. 

25.  Some  classes  are.  too  large  to  permit  necessary  amount  of  indi- 
vidual instruction. 
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D.  SUPERVISION. 


20.  The  greatest  need  of  school  system  is  for  vigorous,  stimulating 
leadership. 

27.  More  adequate  school  records  should  beukept. 


E.  SELECTION,  PROMOTION,  IMPROVEMENT,  AND  TENUHE  OF  TEACHERS. 

A 

28.  Sj’stcm  of  promotion  and  retirement  should  be  based  on  merit. 

29.  More  effective  measures  should  be  taken  for  improvement  of 

teachers  in  service  and  for  encouraging  development  of  professional 
spirit  and  attitude.  * ’ 


VII.  SUGGESTED  BY  TESTS  OF  THE  ACHIEVEMENTS  OP  PUPIIA 
PENMXN8HIP. 

' * * 

1.  So  far  as  form  alone  is  concerned,  the  writing  of  the  San  Fran* 
cisco  children  is  good. 

2.  Whether  this  excellence  is  attained  at  the  sacrifice  of  speed  or  in* 

company  with  the  attainment  of  "a  satisfactory  speed  is  not  estab- 
lished by  these  tests.  j 

3.  The  particular  type  of  progress  from  grade  to  grade  should  be 
studied  critically,  since  it  deviates  considerably  from  the  practice  in 
other  cities. . 

4.  Variability  among  schools  should  also  be  studied  carefully. 

SPELLING. 

5.  The  city  ns  a whole  yanks  considerably  above* the  standard  aver- 
age for  n large  number  of  cities. 

• C.  Girls  seem  to  spell  uniformly  better  than  boyi 

7.  Further  tests  should  be  made  in  all  the  schools  to  determine  the 
causes  of  the  wido  variations  in  achievement. 

BEADING.  ' • 

8.  There  is  need  of  standardizing  the  Work  in  rcadihg  for  the 

system  ns  a whole,  so  as  to  secure  a more  definite  progress  iir  ability 
from  grade  to  grade.  ^ 

9.  A reasonable  degree  of  uniformity  in  progress  nmong'the  dif- 

ferent schools  should  be  sought,  to  facilitate  the  transfer  and  pro-  *' 
motion  of  pupils^  . , ,r 

10.  Bending  tests  on  a much  large*  scale  should  bo  conducted  in  * 
order  to  determine  standards  and  to  assist  in  eliminating  extreme  1 * 
variations. 
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UUTHlXETia 


is  - 


11.  The  Saa  Francisco  children  made  an  unusually  good  showing 
in  speed,  but  did  not  do  so  well  in  accuracy,  and  did  not  show. the 
usual  increases  in  accuracy  with  progress  through  the  grades. 

12.  More  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  accuracy  in  all* phases  of 

arithmetic  work  * 

13.  A study  should  be  made  to  determine  the  causes  for  tho  appar- 
ent inferiority  of  the  seventh  grades  in  several  of  the  tests. 

14.  A study  should  be  made  to  determine  the  causes  of  the  extremo 
variations  in  ability  among  the  several  schools  and  grades. 

15.  & study  should  be  made  to  determine  the  possibility  of  excus- 
ing certain  individual  pupils  from  unnecessary  drill. 

1G.  More  emphasis  is  needed  on  certain  fundamental  operations 
ind  on  problems  involving  reasoning. 

VIII.  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS.  ' 

. The  number  of  high  schools  reporting  to  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion increased  nearly  three  times  as  rapidly  as  the  total  population 
dining  the  period  1800  to  1015,  indicating  a great  popularization  of 
Bigh-school  education. 

2.  Compared  with  other  cities  in  tho  same  population  class,  Snn 
Francisco di as  not  shared  proportionately  in  the  movement  for  tho 
expansion  of  public  high-school  facilities  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  country  ns  a whole. 

b ^ realization  of  tho  ideal  of  a high-school  education  for  prac- 
tically every  normal  boy  and  girl  is  now  believed  by  many  to  be  a 
reasonable  object  of  endeavor. 

4.  The  high  school  should  undertake  to  help  all  boys  nnd  girls  in 

their  efforts  to  prepare  for  useful  and  satisfying  careers  in  many 
diirerent  directions.  • 

5.  Tho  importnnt,features  of  a successful  high  school  arc:  (a)  An 
adequate  building;  (b)  ample  i * 
study;  (tf)  adequate  and  efficient 

istrativc  machinery;  (/)  provisioh  for  the  ph;_„ 

fare  of  students  #nd . faculty;  (g)  inspiring  leadership.  In  all  of 
theso  respects  the  high  schools  of  San  Francisco  are  deficient  to 
greater  or  less  degree. 

0.  Iho  school  authorities  in  Snn  Francisco  are  to  be  commended 
l/;  for  the  adoption  and  announcement  of  the  .following  progressive 
program  with  reference  to  the  high-school  courses  of  study: 

; **  i^oposed  abandonment  of  the  principle  <if  u type  ” high  schools. 

C ft.  \irtual  acpeptunce  o i the  principle  of  tho  cosmopolitan  curricu- 
lum* • • ■ •*  . . % ^ 

’ 777.:'  -^*7;  7 7:7  7 


i OI  a successful  high  school  nrc:  (a)  An 
iple  ec^iipment;  (c)  varied  courses  of 
cient  teaching  force;  (e). efficient  admin- 
ovision  for  the  physical  and  social  wel- 
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c.  Recognition  of  the  necessity  of  providing  for  a variety  of  aims 
on  the  part  of  the  student  body. 

d.  Recognition  of  the  elective)  system  in  planning  four-year  pro- 
grams for  students. 

c.  Arrangement  of  studies  in  curricula^  or  “ groups/’  as  sugges- 
tions for  the  assistance  of  pupils  in  planning  their  work  to  accom- 
plish certain  definite  ends. 

/.  Tentative  inauguration  of  a “continuation  plan.” 

7:  In  the  actual  administration  of  this  program,  however,  it  is 
noted  that:  (a)  The  high  schools  a «*e  not  so  located  as  to  provide 
equality  of  educational* opportunity  to  all  sections  of  the  city;  (£) 
only  two  of  the  seven  curricula  a~e  offered  in  all  high  schools;  (c) 
some  important  groups  of  elective  subjects  are  offered  in  only  one  or 
two  schools;  ( d ) in  actual  practice  the  “interlocking  system  among 
schools  ” has  not  secured  for  students  the  advantages  expected  of  it. 

8.  Needed  changes  in  tho  course  of  study  are:  (a)  The  actual 
benefits  of  the  “all-inclusive”  course* of  study  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  students  in  each  high  school;  (&)  at  least  one* modern  foreign 
language  in  each  high  school,  and  a second  language  if  demanded; 
(c)  elective  courses  in  each  high  school  in  freehand  drawing  and 
design,  and  music;  (tf)  courses. in  science  strengthened  and  extended, 
especially  social  science;  (e)  strong  courses  in  shopwork  and  draft* 
ing  for  boys,  home  economics  for  girls,  and  commercial  subjects  for 
both  boys  and  girls,  in  each  high  school. 

9.  In  the  revision  of  high-school  courses  of  study,  due  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  desirable  adjustments  to  tho  industrial,  com- 
mercial, und  manufacturing  life  of  the  city. 

10.  In  any  school  differentiation  in  courses  of  study  should  be 
according  to  definite  and  predominating  needs  of  the  district  in  which 
the  school  is  locutcd.  Greater  differentiation  may  bo  made  in  the 
last  two  years. 

11.  Needed  changes  in  material  facilities  require  that  additional 
buildings  be  erected  at  an  early  date  on  tho  land  adjoining  the  High 
School  of  Commerce  and  the  Mission  High  School,  and  that  new 
buildings  be  provided  ns  early  as  possible  for  high  schools  .needed  in 
Richmond  and  North  Reach.  The  new  schools  should  at  first  be 
junior  high  schools  and  should  be  gradually  developed  into  senior 
high  schools. 

-12,  High-school  districts  should  be  formed  with  more  definite 
boundaries,  following,  the  establishmefit  of  high  schools  in  other 
parts  of  .tho  city.  , 

13.  Roth  l>oys  and  girls  sh6nld  be -admitted  to  all  high  schools. 

14.  Each  high  school  should  litre  a good  reference  library  irt  charge 
of  a trained  librarian,  with  an  ample  appropriation  for  the  purchase 


of  reference  books. 


; • f 
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16.  High-school  buildings  not  provided  with  individual  lockers 
for  pupils  should  hnvo  such  provision  made  nt  once. 

10.  Evening  schools  should  be  opened  in  nil  the  high-school  huild- 
ings,  with  adequate  provision  for  faculty,  equipment,  and  supplies. 

17.  Clerical  assistance  and  suitable-office  equipment  should  be  pro- 
•vided  in  each  high  school. . 

18.  All  high  schools  should  be  required  to  keep  uniform  record 
blanks  of  all  kinds,  permanent  student  records,  and  records  of 
gnuluntes. 

1S».  The  amount  of  work  dono  by  teachers  in  all  the  high  schools, 
measured  .by  the  number  of  periods  per  day  they  are  busy,  is  tod 
great,  and  many  classes  contain  too  many  students  for  effective  work. 

20.  The  number  of  teachers  should  be  increased  to  such  an  extent 

that  the  usual  number  of  daily  periods  of  classroom  instruction  per 
tepchcr  shall  not  exceed  five',  and  ho  teacher  should  be  required  to 
instruct  more  than  six  classes  a day.  , 1 

21.  The  size  of  classes  should  be  reduced  gradually  until  the  usual 
maximum  average  attendance  does  not  exceed  25  pupils  per  class. 
Only  in  exceptional  cases  should  imitation  classes  bo  permitted  to 
exceed  80. 

22.  A professional  spirit  among  the  teachers  should  be  encouraged, 
and  principals  and  heads  of  departments  should  bo  given  the 
authority  necessary-  for  the  encouragement  and  direction  of  such  a 
spirit. 

23.  An  increase  should  be  made  in  the  salary  schedule  of  high- 
school  teachers  so  as  to  encourage  study,  travel,  and  participation  in 
teachers’  associations  and  other,  means  of  stimulating  professional 
growth.  The  city  should  hav$  a high-school  teachers’  association! 
and  active  membership  in  this  should  bo  regarded  as  one  of  the 
elements  determining  promotion  in  position  and  salary. 

, 24,  Iiighrschool  principals  should  be  given  more  responsibility  and 

more  authority.  - , 

25.  In  each  high  school  the  principal  and  each  head  of  a depart- 
ment, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  superintendent,  should  be 
charged  with  tho  direction  and  work  of  that  department. 

26.  In  ditch  high  school  there  should  be  advisory  committees,  ap- 
pointed ty  tho  principal,  for  the  purpose,  of  assisting  students  in 
the  choice  of  studies  and  in  jgiving  them  such  Special  help  as  they 
may  need  Inter. 

27.  In.each  high  school  there  should  be  a dean  of-  women  itad  a 

physical  director.  ‘ 

:*■’  28.  The  social -life  of  the  school  shonld  be  definitely  fostered  by 
the  faculty  and  directed  by  .the  dean  of  women. 

.''.,80-  Tlie  dean  of  women  and  the  principal,  acting  as  dean  of  men, 
si  function  in  the  life  of  the  school  in  many  positive  add  help*  & 

ful  waya  1 p V 7-. ' ' V -%^ 
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80.  Effort  should  be  mado  to  utilize  the  various  informal  agencies' 
available  for  the  encouragement  of  a more  positive  type  of  dosiruble 
school  spirit  among  tho  students,  and  for  (be  development  of  that 
fine  spirit  of  earnest  enthusiasm  which  might  easily  characterize 
every  ono  of  these  high  schools. 

31.  A cpmmunity  center  should  be  organized  at  each  high  school. 

s 

IX.  CIVIC  EDUCATION. 


1.  Responsibility  for.  all  civic  and  social  education  in  the  public 
school  should  bo  centered  in  one  deputy  superintendent. 

2.  Subordinate  to  this  deputy  superintendent  there  should  be  (a) 
a director  of  health  and  recreational  activities,  and  (6)  a director 
of  civic  education. 

8.  Tho  director  of  health  and  recreational  activities  should  have 
supervision  over  physical  education  and  athletics,  medical  inspection 
and  clinics,  playground  activities,  and  the  recreational  activities  of 
community  centers.  " 

4.  The  director  of  civic  education  should  bo  responsible  for  plan- 
ning and  organizing  civics  instruction  in  day  and  evening  schools, 
training  and  supervision  of  teachers  giving  civics  instruction,  assist- 
ing teachers  in  interpreting  current  events  for  instructional  purposes, 
planning  and  directing  community  forums,  and  supervision  of  pupil 
participation  in  school  affairs  and  community  activities. 

5.  Pending  tho  administrative  reorganization  suggested,  improve- 
ment in  civics  instruction  should  bo  sought  through  conferences  of 
principals  and  teachers. 

C.  Tho. departments  of  “history”  in  tho  high  schools  should  be 
renamed  departments  of  “social  study.” 

7.  Heads  of  departments  of  social  study  in  high  schools  should 
assume  cooperative  responsibility  for  social  studios  in  the  seventh 
.and  eighth  grades. 

8.  In  arranging  schedules  of  te/ichers  of  social  studies,  ample  time 
6hould  be  allowed  for  teachers1  preparation. 

0.  A committee  should  be  appointed  to  reorganize  the  course  of 
social  studies  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  suggestions  of  this 
report* 

10.  Teachers  should  be  supplied  with  a sufficient  number  afid,i 
variety  of  textbooks  nnd  material  for  supplementary  reading. 

11.  Adequate  libraries  of  reference  material  should  be  provided. 

12.  Clogei*  cooperation  between  the  schools  and  the  public  library 

should  be  sought  . <, 

18.  The  courses  in  social  studies  in  evening  schools  should  be  mor* 
closely  adapted  to  the  needs  and  conditions  of  students  in  these 
schools.  , ■ ■;  .. 
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14.  More  adequate  and  more  appropriate  evening-school  facilities 
should  be  provided  for  adult  foreigners. 

15.  Steps  should  be  taken  to  secure  more  general  and  more  regular 
attendance  of  adult  foreigners  not  j’et  naturalized. 

1C.  A course  of  citizenship  instruction  should  be  provided,  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  adult  foreigners.  1 

17.  Special  emphasis  should  be  given  tocivics  instruction  in  schools 
attended  by  large  groups  of  foreign  children. 

; 18.  Community  craters  should  bo  developed  as  rapidly  ns  possible 
in  schools  ministering  lalgely-to  foreign  groups  in  the  population. 

19.  Community  centers  should  be  maintained  by  the  board  of  edu- 
cation  from  pflblic  funds. 

2°.  Elcincntary-school  pupils  should  be  given  a larger  share  of 
responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  school  life  as  a means  of  citi- 
zenship training. 

2L  Pupil  participation  in  thepianagcment  and  direction  of  school 
activities  should  be. made  an  important  factor  in  the  civic  training 
of  lngn-school  pupils.  j ° 

22.  Pupil  participation  in  community  activities  should  be  en- 
couraged as  a means  of  civic  education,  but  always  under  proper 

23.  Gardening  and  playground  activities  should  bo  made  factors  in 
civic  od Mention. 

24.  Public  playgrounds  should  be  administered  by  the  board  of 
education,  rather  than  by  a separate  commission. 

.x.  music  in  tiie  public'  schools. 

* . 

1.  The  system  of  music  in  the  elementary  schools  of  San  Fran- 
cisco implies  greater  regard  for  music  as  vocal  expression  than  for 
music  tiMUiral  impression.  It  should  be  recognized  that  mtieic  is 
esscntiamo, nothing  to  receive  through  the  car  rather  than  t6  ex- 
press through  tiio  voice.  • 

2.  The  vocal  practice  of  the  children  is  in  the  main  admirable. 

3.  riie'segicgation  of  boys  from  girls  for  part  singing,  and  the  as- 
signment of  boys  to  a low-voicc  part  is  a mistake.  It  is  the  only  ' 
serious  mistake  that  is  entirely  within  the  control  of  the  music  de- 
partment. • 

4.  The  treatment  of  changing  voices  in  the  upper  grades  is  bad. 

5.  In  general,  part  singing  |*  comparatively  undeveloped  or 

poorly  treated.  * 

0.  Monotones  are  vciy  competently  instructed  and  cured. 

7.  The  quality  of  the  sight  singing  is  only  fair. 

8.  Theoretical  instruction  is  quite  thorough  and  general. 
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9.  The  spirit  in  the  singing,  both  as  to  its  musical  and  social  as- 
pects, and  on  the  part  of  both  pupils  and  teachers,  is  beautiful. 

10.  There  is  wise  recognition  of  .the  worth  of  the  musical  inherit- 
ance that  foreign  children  possess,  and  this  inheritance  is  made  to 
contribute  to  their  development  ns  American  citizens. 

11.  Thp  development  of  patriotism,  national  and  State,  which  is 
effected  by  the  singing  of  patriotic  songs,  is  ah  incidental  feature  of 
value,  especially  in  a cosmopolitan  city  like  San  Francisco. 

12.  Broadly  speaking,  the  system  of  prnctico  in  tho  elementary 
schools  tends  to  the  attainment  of  general  social  and  humanistic 
ends  rather  than. to  the  development  of  specific  musical  Culture  and 
appreciation. 

13.  The  time  given  to  music  in  the  elementary  schools  is  insuffi- 
cient. 

14.  The  greatest  shortcomings  ari§e  from  conditions  that  lie  par- 
tially or  wholly  outside  of  the  sphere  of  departmental  authority: 

a.  Orchestral  playing  receives  academic  approbation  but  no  ma- 
terial and  systematic  official  support. 

b.  The  children  in  the  elementary  schools  are  on  a starvation  diet 
with  regard  to  tho  quantity  of  musical  material  provided. 

c.  The  number  of  music  supervisors  in  the  elementary  schools  is 
' insufficient. 

il.  Division  of  authority  in  the  overhead  control  of  the-depart- 
meut  of  itiusic  is  a serious  obstacle  to  good  work. 

'15.  The  adoption  of  tho  new  course  in  music  for  the  high  schools 
is  a most  fortunate  step. 

1C.  Suitable  equipment  for  tho  musical  appreciation  classes  should 
bo  provided. 

IT.  Closo  watch  should  be  kept  upon  the  development  of  tho  work 
in  high  schools  that  now  receive  only  part  of  the  time  of  a teacher, 
and  the  probable  early  need  for  two  or  more  teachers  should  be 
promptly  anticipated. 

18.  Tho  teachers  of  music  in  the  high  schools  are  not  organized  oa 
a corps  and  methods  are  likely  to  become  unfortunately  divergent  in 
consequence. 

19.  The  samp  confusion  as  to  official  and  unofficial  instruction  that* 

: disturbs  elementary-school  work  in  music  disturbs,  in  like  manner, 

the  high-school  work.  **  * y 

20.  Orchestral  playing  has  had  an  inspiring  history,  in  the  Sail 
Francisco  high  schools,  and  given  new  adequate  encouragement  and 
support  it  should  soon  reach  quite  extraordinary  attainments. 

21.  Definite  official  announcement  Concerning  school  credit  for  the 
study  of  music  under  outside  teachers  should  be  made,  and  steps  taken 
to  encourage  what  is  likely  to  be,  in  San  Francisco,  a notable  devel- 
opment of  a valuable  phase  of  school  music. . . ? 

• flraK'JWafi- 
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22.  Music  should  have  greater  place  in  , the  evening  schools,  esne- 
cmlly  in  the  social-center  work. 

23.  Every  worthy  activity  in  this  and  all  other  divisions  of  the 
system  that  arises  spontaneously  and  moves  forward  without  official 
support  las  was  the  case  with  an  orchestra  in  the  evening  school  dur- 
ing the  past  year)  should  he  given  official  support. 

24.  1 lie  appointment  of  a director  of  music  whose  recommendations 

\mf\  fl  I I i I 1 TP  illrllPAfl  1.^1..  * 1 * 


would  be  followed  w^iild  help  in  large  measure  to  develop  the  sort 

lat'San  Francisco  deserves  and  might  easily  haveftS 

* / 

XI.  INSTRUCTION  IX  ART. 


of  music  system  th;i 


1.  Tho  school  grounds  should  be  improved,  ami  an  expert  interior^' 
decorator  employed  to  improve  the  interiors  of  seh<w|.l«iil4ijigs.  r ' 

2.  In  cncli  school  building  there  should  be  i n a i n t uj tied a : 
growing  collection  of  work  done  by  the  children^ 

3.  Schoolrooms  should  bo  furnished  with  pictij^%ppydprinte  to^ 

.the  grade  of  the  room  in  the  clcnientary:{^ii«ils.nnd"  to VhVlu^bctflf . , 
instruction  iu  the  high  schools.  -v. 
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0.  Teachers  should  bo  encouraged  to  take  summer-school  courses, 
and  they  should  be  able  to  do  this  without  loss  of  salary. 

7.  Centers  of  training  In  housekeeping  should  be  provided  in  a 
few  carefully  selected  districts.  • 

8.  The  number  of  night  classes  in  homo  economics  should  bo  in- 
creased, and  nftornoon  classes  for  women  and  Saturday  afternoon 
classes  for  working  girls  should  be  opened. 

0.  Methods  of  purchasing  food  supplies  should  be  so  changed  that 
tho  director  anti  teachers  may  make  all  purchases  under  generalrules 
and  regulations. 

10.  The  director  of  home  economics  should  purchase  all  equip- 
ment after  bids  are  made  and  accepted. 

11.  Architects  should,  .consult  the  director  of  home  economics 
beforo  buildings  in  which  home  economics  is  to  be  taught  are 
planned. 

12.  Provision  should  bo  mode  for  permanent  exhibits  of  homo- 
economics work  and  for  a traveling  exhibit  that  can  be  taken  from 
school  to  school. 

13.  The  sewing  rooms  in  intermediate  schools  are  not  adequately 
equipped. 

14.  A II.  food-preparation  rooms  now  in  use  should  be  put  in  clean 
and  sanitary  condition. 

15.  New  centers  should  be  equipped  for  teaching  home  economics 
and  practice  houses  should  be  provided  in  certain  localities. 

^ 1C.  In  the  Polytechnic  High  School  a small  practice  kitchen  and 
•dining  room  should  bo  provided  by  putting  in  inexpensive  parti- 
tions, and  classes  in  household  management  should  be  organized. 

17.  In  tho  Mission  High  School  sewing  should  be  taken  from  tho 
insanitary  places  arid  sewing  rooms.  Food-prcpnrntion  rooms  and 
housekeeping  rooms  should  be  equipped  elsewhere  in  the  building. 

18.  In  the  Girls’  High  School  rooms  on  the  first  floor  not  no>v  used 
to  advantage  would  make  satisfactory  rooms  for  food  preparation 
and  housekeeping, 

10.  Provision  should  be  made  in  the  Commercial  High  School  for 
work  in  sewing,  food  preparation,  and  housekeeping. 

20.  In  all  schools  now  touching  food  preparation  and  iti  nil  schools 

hereafter  supplied  with  cooking  equipment,  teachers’  luncheons 
should  bp  prepared.  \ 

21.  The  preparation  of  certain  foods  in  quantities  and  tho  sale 
of  the  stnno  should  be  permitted. 

• 22.  Cooking  and  sewing  should  bo  scheduled  for  the  some  morning 
.IB  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  classes  so  that  work  time  may  be  ex- 
changed. 
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23.  Home-economics  classes  should  not  contain  more  than  20»stu 
dents,  and  in  cosmopolitan  and  special  schools  not  inore  than  1% 
students. 

24.  Courses  ofTered  in  the  several  schools  should  be  varied  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  locality  in  which  given. 

*2.V  Cooperation  between  the  home-economics  departments  of  the 
public  schools  and  the  homes  of  the  children,  the  business  men  of 
the  city,  and  all  organizations  interested  in  the  social  betterment  of  . 
the  city  of  San  Francisco  should  be  encouraged. 

a 

XIII.  MANUAL  TRAIN!  NO. 


1.  In  grades  one  to  .six  not  less  than  one-tenth  to  one-eighth  of 
the  present  school  time  should  bo  set  aside  for  elementary  handwork. 

2.  In  grades  seven  and  eight  (and  nine,  if  the  junior  high-school 
plan  be  adopted)  the  manual  arts  should  receive  not  less  than  one-' 
fifth  to  one- fourth  of  the  present  school*  time,  five  to  seven  hours 
weekly.  * 

3.  A flexible  program  should  be  arranged  which  will  permit  special 
groups  of  pupils  to  elect  even  more  tlmn  these  amounts  of  time. 

4.  Elective  courses  should  be  ofTered  in  all  high  schools,  contain- 
ing varying  amounts  of  manual  arts  work. 

.V  Work  in  the  manual  arts  should  be  extended  downward 
through  nil  the  grades  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  upward  in  all 
the  high  schools,  . 

t*.  1 he  primary  aim  of  the  manual  arts  in  the  lower  grades  should 
continue  to  he  general  education. 

«.  Begiiminrr  with  the_,. seventh  school  year  the  prevocational  aim 
for  most  children,  imd  tho  vocational  aim  for*  some  children,  should 

t*e  given  definite  recognition. 

' ~ * 

\ The  introduction  of  greater  variety  in  shop  equipment,  proc- 
esses, and  materials  is  regarded  as  essential  if  the  proposed  aims 
are  to  he  realized. 

1*.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  problems  in  the  manual  arts 
which  require  constructive  thought  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  which 
stimulate  the  development  of  ingenuity  and  initiative  in  dealing 
with  new  situations,  which  insure  the  formation  of  correct  habits, 
and  which  encourage  cooperative  effort. 

10.  Supervision  should  take  the  fdrm  of  training  teachers  in  the 

service^  directing  their  reading  and  study,  providing  for  conferences*/ 
demonstration  lessons,  and  other  specific  helps.  . / u 

11.  Under  one  deputy  superintendent  should  be  centered  responsi- 

bility for  all  activities  in  the  manual  arts,  vocational  guidance, /and 
vocational  education.*  v.  / . 
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12.  Under  the  immediate  direction  of  this  deputy  superintendent 
should  be  grouped  a staff  of  trained  directors  of  special  subjects,  in- 
cluding at  least:,  (a)  Fine  arts,  (6)  home  economics,  J [c)  manual 
training,  (</)  vocational  education,  including,  vocationar  guidance: 

13.  Higher  salaries  should  be  paid  for  teachers  and  directors  of 
special  subjects. 

XIV.  VOCATIONAL  KIUK  aTION. 

(A)  V<M\\  ritlXAl.  tiriDIM'K. 

1.  The  work  which  has  l)ecn  begun  in  a few  centers  should  be  en- 
couraged and  extended  ns  rapidly  as.  suitable  persons  can  l»e  found 

or  prepared  to  direct -it. 

2.  The  work  in  vocational  guidance.,  the  iimmml  arts,  and  voca- 
tional subjects  should  be  developed  under  n broad  progressive  policy, 

. insuring  unity  of  aim  and  coordination  of  effort  in  these  closely  re-' 
Mated  fields. 

till  PKKVUCATtONAl.  fcmevmtN 

1-  In  recognizing  the  prcvocutional  aim  in' grades  seven,  eight,  and 
nine,  there  should  be  provided -a  variety  of  activities  sufficient  to  in- 
clude some  representation  of  each  of  the  important  groups  of  possible 
vocations  .from  among  which  it  is  assumed  that  a choice  is  to  be 
made. 

2 - 7 A complete  plan,  when  tinnlly  worked  out,  should  include  the 
introductory  phases  of  each  of  the  main  subdivisions  of  vocational  * 
education:  Professional,  agricultural,  commercial.'  industrial,  and 
homo  making. 

- 3.  The  existing  facilities  for  manual  training,  line  arts,  hoimycco 

nomics,  etc.,  should  be  utilized  as  the  basis  for  developing  prevovs 
tionai  courses.  j 

. 4-  Experiments  should  be  undertaken,  especially  in  the  interme- 
diate schools,  to  determine  whnt  types  of  prcvocutional  classes  will 
■be  most  helpful. 

IC»  VOCATIONAL  KDUCATIO.V.  j 

l*»  bpccisl  vocational  courses  should  be  developed  in  salesmanship; 
business  methods,  carpentry,  and  automobile  work.  . . I 

2.  The  development  of  further  vocational  courses  should  be  based 
on  actual  experience  with  these  courses.  . I 

8.;  Each  vocational  course  should  aim  definitely  at  the  achievement 
? ?*  ^ certain  status  for  the  graduate  which  can  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  ascertained  requirements  of  commercial  or industrial  establish- 
ments. 

i**  t -•  . ■ , * . . . . ■•  ■■■.  ■ ••  ■ * « V*  ■■  ,*•  1 

1 >*<  41  ' $1  , iivv  l'  > v|  f '*  v,  j ' . ']4  i . #.«  ,|V.V  .w.tiv'V'df  **  *.*?p 
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4.  1 Im*  ontr.ii.ee  requirements,  and  the  conditions  under  which  the 
work  .r  to  lx*  done,  should  be  made  sufficiently  flexible  to  encourage 
cho  attendance  of  those  wlio  need  the  instruction  and  can  profit  by  it 
*>.  1 lie  attempt  to  prepare  students  for  college  through  these  coca- 
lionul  courses  shot. Id  bo  definitely  abandoned. 

«>.  Instructors  in  vocationol  courses  si.ould  have  had  successful  and 
. tried  exjHTieiuv  in  the  orcupaiicus  for  which  it  is.proposed  tohre- 

I, :,,v  ,ll,‘  slu,*''",s'  1U,»I  duudd  have  special  fitness  for  Iho  work  to  he 

undertaken.  / 

*.  Atlvi.^u  v rommitUvs  should  be  organized  to  assist  in  |t/e  tie- 
.elopnicnl  of  the  various  types  of  school  and  courses  ‘of  stndjr  that 
may  Ins  dele. mined  upon.  These  committees  ahould.  include, repre- 
seiitatives  of  employers  mid  workers. in  each  im|)ortant  group  of 
«>ccupations  concerned.  r 

ft.  I* urtlicr  study  should  be  made  of  vocational  courses  for  the 
iMciunp  schools.  ciH.liuiialion  ellipses,  short  unit.  coiii'scs,  and  (lull- 

Alison  roiit-soK.  " . 

XV.  KIH'<  A I1l».\  t»r  I III.  |M  MHill.W*  i . 

*’  A d i mi  or  of  evening  m'ImmiIs  -should  he  appointed.  who  diould  ' 
ilm.  {)e  11  <l*puly  HilKM-imendcnt  of  schools. 

A npw  course  of  Mm |y  should  Ih»  drawn  up.  which  should  pay 
proper  heed  to  racial  differences.  individual,  needs,  and  educational  ' 
principles.  ' 

•h  Textbooks  should  Ik*  seleeted  which  are  adapted  to  the  needs 
-»f  the  adult  students.-  * 

h h rec  textbooks  should  be  furnished. 

V An.  adequate  system  of  grading  foreign  students  should  4w  in- 
traduced. 

. ik  Classes  in  citizenship,  in  preparation  for  the  naturalization  ex- 
amination, should  be  organized  under  public-school  auspices. 

7.  An  adequate  system  of  record  cards  should  bo  devised,  installed 
^ nd  kept  up  to  date. 

H.  Special  certificates  should  be  mpiired  for  teaching  evening 
t-lasses  for  foi^igners. 

1 raining  cia.sse.s  for  (lie  preparation  of  teachers  of  adults  should 
I*  provided  until  tin  adequate  supply  of  teachers  is  available  from 
‘»tlier  sources.  ^ 

effijrts  shotiid  be  made  by.  the  school  . authorities  to 
gather  the  non-English-speaking  population  into  school. 

II.  provision  should  be  made  for  educational  work  for  fon-ign 

women.  ■ - . * ' . • , 

12.  The  salary  schedule. for  the  school  system  should  be  revfsSd  to 

provide  for  the  employment  of,.  teachers,  .principals;  and  dirtotoni  i^' 

* 
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under  the  following  plans  of  service:  (1)  Morning'  and  aftemiam. 
(2)  morning  and  evening,  (3)  afternoon  and  evening. 

13.  All  provision  for  the  education  of  the  foreigner  should  u 
under  the  control  of  the  public  educational  authorities. 

14.  The  board  of  education  should  take  the  necessary  action  to  pin 
these  recommendations  into  effect  and  provide  funds  for  the  exeon 

" tion  of  the  same. 


* xvi.  school-directed  gardening. 

1.  The  appointment  of  a supervisor  of  nature  study  and  . school 
and  home  gardening,  to  act  under  the  direction  of  the  deputy  super 
jntendent  responsible  for  vocational  education  and  the  manual  arts 

2.  .The  duty  of  this  supervisor  should  be  to  plan  a scries  of  nature- 
study  projects  for  each  school,  adapted  to  the  ages  of  the  children 
and  the  environment  of  the  school. 

3.  The  supervisor  should  be  responsible  also  for  the.  development 
of  a. complete  plan  of  home  and  school  gardening  and  other  home- 
project  activities  for  the  cit}'. 

4.  Upon  tlte  recommendation  of  the  supervisor,  from  13  to  1ft 
grade  teachers  should  be  appointed  as  school  and  home  garden 
teachers.  a . 

5.  Special  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  these  activities  in  school* 
which  are  organized  on  the  departmental  plan. 

6.  These  special  teachers  should  be  placed  first  in  those  district* 
in  which  gardening  space  is  most  available. 

7.  Other  teachers  irwercstcd  jn  gardening  should  be  encouraged  to 
prepare  for  this  special  work. 

8.  A sufficient  number  of  gardening  teachers  should  be  trained 

S°  ^ia^  a^  ^Jic  end  of  five  years  every  school  having 
a fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  or  eighth  grade  will  have  a teacher  of  gar 
deiiing. 
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Auelenitton  and  retardation.  42^45. 
Accounting.  recommendations,  114-115. 
Administration  and  organization  of 
schools,  70-128. 

Age-grade  distribution  of  pupils,  pub- 
lic elementary*  and  high*  schools, 
33-41. 

Agriculture,  instruction,  005-607.  See 
also  School  gardens. 

Americanization  of  immigrants.  See 
immigrants.  * 

Arithmetic,  elementary  schools.  211- 
212;  tests,  250-270,  032. 
vrt  education,  department,  recom- 
mendations, 109,  111 ; general  re- 
view and  recommendations*  420- 
441 ; summary  of  recommendations, 
038-639. 

Assembly  rooms,  180. 

Athletics.  See  Health  department. 
Atrendance.  22-27r  department  rec- 
ommended, 108,  111-112;  irregular 
In  evening  schools,  550-557.  Sec 
nUo  Average  dally  attendance/ 
Average  daily  attendance,  statistics, 
141,  144. 

Backward  children,  j elementary 
'schools,  202. 

Blackboards,  use  of,  172-174,  222. 
Blind  children.  In  schools  and  homes, 
64. 

Board  of  education,' election,  recom- 
mendations, 124-123;  Organization, 
powers  and  duties,  70-82;  practice 
of  different  cities  regarding,  pay- 
ments of  members,  80-81;  recom- 
/aaiplatlons  foip  organization,  H7- 
12#;  summary  ^pf  recommendations, 
624-027.  See  nlno  “ Schools  com- » 
mlttee.” 

Bobbitt.  Franklin,  organization  and 
management  of  public  schools.  88- 


: !■'  _■ 
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Buildings,  tjpsenients,  180-181;  con- 
struction and  repair,  112-113;  high 
schools,  279-280;*  number  used,  141; 
portable,  185-180. 

Buildings  and  grounds,  general  re- 
' view  and  recommendations,  103- 
197. 

Camp  Perkins,  report  on,  601-002. 
Certification  of  teachers,  94-05~ 
Chluese.  See  Foreign  language  schools, 
Immigrants,  Oriental  population, 
and  Oriental  school.  * 

Cincinnati,  age  distribution  of  public 
scliool  pupils.  41 ; enrollment,  by 
grades,  40. 

Citizenship,  statistics  of  foreign  born, 
539-540;  summary  of  recommenda- 
tion^, G35-636.  See  also  Civics,  Im- 
migrants. 

Civics,  elementary  schools,  215-210, 
302-318;  high  schools,  301,  318-333; 
general  review  and  recommenda- 
tions, 299-370;  summary  of  reeom* 
mediations,  G35-G30. 

Claxton.  P,  P.,  on  “ slx-and-slx  ” plan, 
102-103. 

Cleaning  school  rooms.  ' See . Janitor 
'service.#  y- 

Coeducation,  high  schools,  103.  V 
CJolumbus  school.  recommendations, 
108. 

Commercial  Evening  Stfiofll,  classes 
for  foreigners,  550-551. 

Commercial  High  School,  105. 
Community  centers,  high  schools,  292; 
legislation  4xnd  activities,  850-303 
See  alto  Social  centers.  Settle- 
ments.' 

Composition,  elementary  schools,  214k 
215;-  \ '■  ■ » 

'Cooking. . See  .Home  Htmorob*. ' 

t ' ' ^ ^ 1 1 ' ^ ^ ^ i v ' A ■ j,  ■ .'*1 1 -1'  if  ^ ^ ? 
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Courses  of  study,  differentiation.  543; 
elementary  schools.  203-224.  231.  302- 
318,  370-304.  444^445.  450-401,  630; 
evening:  ^schools,  44^-447 ; high 
seh<  Mil’s,  283-201,  301,  1518-333,  304- 
^40i  . 458-450 ; Intermediate 
•.  , Schools,  481 ; Junior  high  schools. 

' 1-402.  Scc-al***  Time  allotment. 

. and  under  various  topics. 

Courtis*  test,,  nritlnnotio.  250-251  253- 
208. 

Crippled  children,  in  schools  and 
• * ,,  homes,  04. 

■ Curriculum.  See  Courses  of  study. 

'■’*  P6*1*  children,  elementary  schools, 
201-202;  in  schools  nml  homes,  64; 

' oral  school,  105. 

.Defective  children,  elementurv  schools, 
201-202. 

Deimmn  School,  recommendations,  171. 
Department  school.  See  Special 
schools. 

Departmental  teaching,  elementary 
. schools,  224-225.  - 

Directors  of  spe^ihi  work.  recom- 
mended, C:. 

Dlscipl Ine^Y^^strfietioD.  elementary 
school^||&i224f  232^33,  030. 
Doinestjfej^clenee':  Sec.  Home  econo* 
-y  ' . , ' 

Dra '^lenient  ii ry  schools,  tendency 
---  to^'forijdiiistn.  222.  See  also  Art 

■ ^tedtfeh,  • •; 

’ ; Drlnidng  foun  tal  jj*  184-185. 

. Dry-fnrming  clubs.  573-574. 

Elementary  selvads.  absence  of  school 
/linieh^Siwna^^TS;  courses  In., home" 
economics.  ' 456^«i;  eliii^mftioii,' 
v promotion.  and  nonpj^ihntlon,  by 
46-51;,  enrollment  nndx  fall- 
Ir./.^;ures.  h.v  prudes.  54-^55;  enrollment 
AVJ^;oSurd  . attendance. 
^,7  /67418 ; geii^ rrij,  >fcvie\v , and  * recoin- 
r^^cn^lmis^l^233 ; instruction  r I ii 


Enrol  I ii  tent,  ciuujnin^l  with  actual  «k" 
tendance,  elementary  sclmol&87^< 
elimination,  promoffcon. 
promotion,  by  years.  high  iicho<>ls.#i 
5S-5D ; public  elementary  and  bigh£ 
schools  of  teii  cities,  22-24;  ‘ ’ 

Enrollment  and  failures,  eiememarr 
schools,  by  grades.  54-55.  by  grndel  . 
' «»<■  subjects.  52-53;  W pra^  jji  " 
six  cities.  40.  ;*  r 

l.xening  schools,  103-104;  honie  econ- 
ondes  courses.  446^47  ;..--|pV?  high 
schools.  278;  schi ml  extension  work 
108,  111,  112;  training  for  citizen 
ship,  .348-351;  \vor|t.  of  Americaniza- 
tion. 547-557.  . 

Examination  of  teachers.  04-95. 

Kxn  m inersv122,  r 1 27.. 

Expenditures,  public  school  depth* 
meats,  ten  cities.  151;  statistics 
135-140.  144. 

Failures,  by  subjects,  high  schools.  59- 
62. 

Feeble-  m i nde<  1 child  ren.  elemmi  tar? 

schools*-  201-202. 

Finances,  general  review  and  reemn 
inemlatloirn.  120-162 ; San  Francisco; 
compared  with  otl»er  cities,  144-161# 
summary  of  recommendntJons.  627 

Fire  protection,  187^180. 

“Following  the  fruit,”  work  of  chll 
dren,  590-604.  See  also  Occupation* 
pf  children. 

Food  preparation,  equipment,  and  sup 
plies,  elementary.  Intermediate,  and 
higlr  schools.  450-453.  ' # 

Foreign  language  schools,  work,  501- 
:'uC3. 

Foreign  societies,  activities,  563-564. 
Francis  Scott  Key  School,  164-165. 
Fmlttplcklng  camps,  conditions. 

*601.  • ■ ■:  . 
Geogrophy,  elementary  schools.  212- 
213,  221-224.  . 

'Ofniiuh'nr*  eleineiitury  Schools,  214-215. 

. . \ : • ' . " . 

Hamjljtdn  School,  classes  ,for^  foreign- 
551-552.  / : Ci;;  >)??/.■'  ■' 

' Health  depnrttbeht, . recommendations. ; 
109-111,112.; 
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-'  •.•■  ToirrWiVl^w &momlcs,  446,  4$K 
i i88(K0O  W-1&1&'-' 
l';;ll  ^jy'$  T4£"£i^  elimination, 

• 7-’  ' t>y.’ 

/ general  rey|&tt^dtidv 
- •*  Tecotomendutions,  272-298;  instruo-* 
tiotj  In 

failures/  by  subjefis; 
activities;  as  « 

; cation,  ; 

'Statistics:  & Jc^c^'meat  ^ties, 
V 22-24*  <>t  r^ttm^odir*' 

:.:-jtioins;  632-^3i7;  t4vpc8  of organization. 

••  ^ : : :3lOS^;^7S*  ’ > . Vf>' 

H istory,awici|?&  elfihien 'schools’ 

' _ *i&m:££:y  • " ' 7 ,; . 

Home  economics  and  vocational  de- 
partment for  girls,  109,  112;  general 
review  and  recotnnionilafions,-  442- 
478;  statistics  of  live  cities,  448; 
nummary  of  reconhnendaUoua,  6$£>- 
‘,:7:'<i4iV  .*/  •/  ■■' 

Home  teachers  for  home  economics,. 

.'>.•447.  •’> 

Horace  Mnnn  livening  School,  classes  ' 
for  foreigners,  532-553. 

Horace  Mann  Intermediate  School 
condition  of  basement,  181. 

Illiteracy,  17.  . 

Immigrants.  Americanization,  351-356, 
544-547.  . . 

Immigrants,  education,  general  review 
and  recommendations,  531-569;  sum- 
mary of  recommendations,  643~#441: 

, Industrial  interests,  498.  • 

Instruction,  elementary  schools,  200- 
201,  219-224. 

Intermediate  schools,  course  in  manual 
training.  481;  function,  98-99 ; in- 
struction in  sewing.  445-446;  sewing^' 
rooms.  471-4/2. 

Introduction,  5-8. 

Irrigation,  gardens, # 604-005.  " > ? 

Ital i a_ n School,  ncfivl ties,  56^-563. 

.htft^tor  service,  189t-192,  ..<$%?  ; • ^ 

<Jjee 

ejgn  lflttgtiaje-'%hfl^|f  Orfeutal'sch^lJ-  ' 
junior  high  'sch'^'W,  coursei  df 
< 1ft  hotfi$  i 

Juvenile'  .ftnitt/ 


Ifgtepr ..  xuiU6u^7  i&nd>  vAm^  « >7 . * 

' moy  weh<£  .* * 7 ’ .->'v;  ' 

Inborn tori%,  food  preparation.  486?-  7: 

':  'VT-  .,•>  Vv;:i7-. . 

>E$i^uag<9, ., eamp^witiftn,  ..arid  granM^,' ‘ 

schools,  ^214-2J& : * >.; ":  *7 

Libraries!’  «fefcrantary  ' schools,  217- 

pjtbiferiud 

- / *-*  • - ,7'  > 77 

Sclnwi,  chaises  for 

7 7 ? ' 

U>$:  V^n&fcs;  enroll  meat,  by  grades, 

•"  40 , ..; 

Lunch  ^bsence../iJ3j  •^lemeptmry 

s<?hooI^;v4w  . : *•■•’••..  > ••■  { 77, ./ 

Manual/fr^^  io4^l05.;7; 

. S09,  112  V general  review  and  ree- 
V ommendations;  *479-492 ; sumpsa^ 

:7.  q>t  recommendations,  641-842. 

<iil8o  Vocational  e<luqatilpni 
MortHtl  deviates,  schools,  10§; 

Miller,  ,B.  P.,  and  ^tate  Schooi  of 
•.  opQrfc/  421. 

Milwaukee,  uge  distribution  of  public 
i Sclihci.  pupils  41:  enrollment  by 


MoorpgvXchio^'; \Vc^6  7f‘^; 

tiori;  5444J35:  .77  >7>:7.:  ;77>. 


Museum,  *^b^otr-  *v7 

Music,  2ri0 ; . ^7 

eraLI^Vife^' 

37-l'^0 V^uirpuiri^’ 

.#ns, 

NKtioripl 

• relation  between  bq^/ds  ' of 
tion  and  superinteWOrits,  88-90.  ' >’M 

I^atttre  study , 2J0^.  609-612. 

:;V' 

‘74^hoois,  ,4$$%' ; • V 7’7f  ■'•  ’’ ;>r:’ 

••^fecupqtloak 

525.  , 

.^cupm-i^hs  ■ 
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organization  and  management,  prin- 
ciples governing  manufacturing  cor- 
porations and  school  corporations, 
83-90.  . 

Oriental  population,  533.  * 

Oriental  School,  work  lh  Americaniza- 
tion, 545-547. 

Parental  School,  recommendations, 
168. 

Parents'  associations,  activities.  364- 
366.  „ 

Penmanship,  elementary  schools.  216; 
tests,  235-240,  G31. 

Physical  education.  See  Health,  de- 
partment. 

Playgrounds,  1C5-1G6. 

Polytechnic  High  School,  165. 
Population,  iO-11;  age  distrihutiop, 
*14-16;  racial  composition,  12-14. 
Portable  school  buildings,  185-1SG. 
Portola  Evening  School,  classes  .for. 
foreigners,  554. 

Practice  houses,  home  economics,  472- 
473. 

Prevocationnl  education,  *526-527,  642. 
Primary  and  kindergarten  Instruction, 
department,  109,  112, 

Principals,  appointment.  04;  elemen- 
tary schools,  work,  226-227 ; high 
schools,  282-283. 

Private  sehools,  vocational  education, 
493-496. 

Promotion,  by  grades,  elementary 
schools,  46-51. 

Promotion  and  nonproniotlon.  by 
years,  high  schools,  58-59.  * 

Property,  estimated  value,  141. 

Pupil  activities,  means  of  civic  educa- 
tion. 339-348. 

Pupils,  achievements  * suggested  by 
tests,  summary  of  recommendations, 
631-632;  elementary  schools,  200; 
elementary  and  high  schools,  age- 
grade' distribution,  33-41;  tests  of 
achievements,  general  review  and 
conclusions,  234-j271. 

Heading,  and  literature,  213-214;  ex- 
• wssJve  use  of  phonograms,  220; 
restj.  245-250.  631 ; recommenda- 
tions 'and  conclusions,  digest-  of 
4»fnim*r|ps,  621-644. 


Uesources  available  for  educations* 
purposes,  17-20. 

Retardation,  42-45. 

Revenue,  school,  24-27.  113-114,  ia*. 
133,  141,  144. 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  nurseries  for 
children  of  working  mothers.  560. 
Salaries,  superintendents  in  teu  cities. 

2S-29.  Sec  also  Teachers’  salaries 
San  Francisco,  historical . and  socio* 
logical  study,  9-21;  sociological  and 
statistical  study,  9-21. 

Sarah  B.  Cooper  School,  good  light- 
ing, ICS. 

School  accounts,  classification,  133- 
135. 

% 

School  attendance.  See  Attendance 
School  budget,  413-114. 

School  buildings  .and  grounds,  general 
review  and  recommendations,  163- 
196;  summary  of  recommendation* 
C2S-C29, 

School  children,  nativity.  530-538. 
School  facilities,  distribution,  29-33. 
School  gardens,  and  nature  study,  de- 
partment recommemled,  108,  111- 
112;  educational  and  economic 
value,  510-520;  summary  of  recom- 
mendations, 644. 

..School houses.  See  '{Buildings  and 
grounds.  * 

School  lunches,  474-475. 

School  organization.  See  Organiza- 
tion and  management  of  schools. 
School  property.  Sec  Property^ 

School  system,  statistical  study,  22- 
75.  See  also  Organization  aud  ad- 
. ministration  of  schools. 

"Schools  committee."  activities,  97. 
Science,  elementary  schools,  216. 
Seattle,  enrollment,  by  grades,  40. 
Settlements,  work,  55S-559.  See  also 
Community  centers,  Soclnl  centers. 
Sewing,  Instruction  In  elementary  and 
Intermediate  schools,  445-446.  Se* 
also  Home  economics. 

Sewing  rooms,  Intermediate  schools. 
471-472.  • 

Sherman  Evening  School,  classes  for 
foreigners,  555. 

" Stjf»iind-Hlx ’*  phm.  ^IhcumhIoii,  102- 
•103 
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Smith-Hushes  Act,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. 109. 

Social  centers,  public  schools,  music, 
410-413.  See  also  Civics,  Commun- 
ity centers.  Settlements. 

Social  phases  of  education,  110-117. 

Social  studies.  See  Civics. 

Special  departments,  reorganization, 
109-112. 

Special  group  of  children.  Instruction, 
09-01. 

Special  schools.  105. 

Special  su|iervisors.  105-107,  227-^28. 

Spelling.  elementary  schools,  210.; 
tests.  240-24o.  G31. 

Starr  King  School,  1G5. 

Stone  tost,  arithmetic.  251 -2.12.  254, 
208-270. 

Story-telling,  meager  use  in  primary 
grades.  221-222. 

Superintendent  of  schools,  powers  and 
duties.  90-02.  120-121,  125-120;  re- 
lation to  hoanl  of  .education,  8S-90; 
salaries  in  ten  cities.  2S-29:  sum- 
mary of  recommendations.  025. 

superintendent  .of  school*  (county), 
election.  123. 

Superintendents  of  schools  (deputy), 
powers  and  duties.  92-93.  121.  125. 

Supervision,  elementary  schools.  225-% 
22S.  031 ; need  of  more.  107-109. 

Supervisors  of  special  subjects,  powers 
n nil  duties.  93-94. 

Supplementary  materials. . elementary 
schools,  217-219. 

Supplies,  department,  recommenda- 
tions. 115-110. 

Survey  commission,  personnel.  0-7: 
statistics  of  visits  to  schools.  7. 

Taxation,  statistics.  141, 


Teachers,  appointment  and  promotion 
&!,  96-97,  ^ 122-123 ; elementary 

schools,  200.  228-230,  233;  eleinen 
tnry  and  ftlgh  schools,  statistics,  04-* 
75;  evening  schools.  548-550;  exami- 
nation and  certification,  94-95;  high 
schools,  2S0-282;  home*  economies 
447,  474;  manual  training,  482-487; 
number  employed,  141.  144 1 oppor- 
tunity for  the  study,  of  home  econ- 
omies. 453-455;  training  for  garden 
Jug.  007.  - ' 

Teachers’,  salaries,  elementary  schools 
200;  elementary  and  high  schools. 
73-75 ; home  economies,  448-449. 

Test  pni>ers.  rating,  235. 

Time  allotment,  elementary  course  of 
study.  202-203. 

Tollets.  182-184. 

Unit  control,  recommendations.  1 IT- 
123. 

Vacuum  systems,  for  cleaning  school 
rooms.  190.  1 

Ventilation  and  heating,  174-180. 

Vocational  education,  general  review 
ami  recommendations,  493-530 ; sum-' 
mary  of  recommendations.  042-643 

Vocational  guidance,  520;  high  schools 

. 290-291 ; summary  of  recommenda- 
tions. G42. 

Washington,  U.  O.,  enrollment.-  by. 
grades.  40. 

Washington  Evening  School,  classes 
for  foreigners,  555-550. 

Windows,  arrangement,  370-171 

Writing,  deportment,  recommended 
^08.  Ill,  112;  tendency  toward  for. 
mat  ism,  220. 

Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
classes  for  foreigners.  557-558. 


